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Fall  Term  opens  September  4  and  continuea  ten  weeks.  First  Winter  Term  opena  November 
13  and  continues  ten  weeks. 

The  enterprising  people  of  Muncie  spent  $100,000  in  buildings^  equipment,  scieBtific  apparatus, 
reference  library  and  general  improvements.  The  institution  bag  a  guarantee  of  an  annual  income 
equal  to  a  fair  per  cent,  on  a  $500,000  endowment  fund. 

Courses.— Preparatory,  Keview  Work,  Psychology,  Pedagogy,  Educational  Philofophy,  Lit- 
erary, Scientific,  Classic,  English,  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand  and  Typewriting,  Music,  Art,  Elocu- 
tion, Oratory,  Kindergarten,  Medical,  Law  and  Biology. 

Expenses.— Ten  dollars  per  term  of  ten  weeks  pays  tuition  for  all  drills  and  all  work  except 
private  lessons.  Good  board,  $1.50  per  week.  Furnished  room,  light  and  heat,  50  to  60  cents  per 
week.  Students  may  enter  at  any  time  and  select  their  own  work.  Over  500  students  enrolled  nrtt 
year.     For  particulars,  address 

F.  A.  Z.  KUMLER,  A.  M.,  President. 
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RAL.L.  TERM    SHGII  MS   QERT.  -4-,   1000. 
FEATURES  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

1.  All  teachers  are  specialifits  and  University  trained.  2.  Thoroughness  characterizes  every  department 
S.  Personal  private  instraction  is  given  when  needed.  4.  Classes  are  not  large*  thus  giving  the  student  advan- 
tages not  possible  in  crowded  schools.  5.  Review  work  in  Common  Branches  every  term.  6.  hW  Academic  and 
College  work  done  with  us  need  not  be  done  over  again  should  the  t-tudent  attend  a  higher  institution  of  learning. 
7.  Credits  from  our  school  are  accepted  in  all  first-class  Colleges  and  ITnivereities.  8.  Students  may  enter  at  any 
time.    9.  Expenses  are  aa  low  as  possible  consistent  with  decent  living. 

DEPARTMENTS. 

1.  Preparatory.  2.  Academic.  3.  Collegiate.  4.  Normal.  5.  Music.  6.  Oratgry.  7.  Commercial.  8.  Short- 
hand and  Typewriting. 

It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  attend  school  where  neither  time  nor  money  is  wasted— where  the  principle  that 
**  Education  is  a  self-activity  "  is  not  a  mere  theory t  but  a  fact  of  the  everyday ^work  of  the  school. 
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THE  BLOOD  OF  THE  NATION. 

PRESIDENT  DAVID  STARR  JORDAN.   LELAND  STANFORD.  JR..  UNIVERSITY. 


It  is  recognized  that  the  blood  of  a  na- 
tion in  a  large  degree  determines  its  his- 
tory. Knowing  the  nature  of  a  race  we 
can  forecast  its  achievements.  The  Saxon 
will  make  Saxon  history  wherever  he  goes, 
the  Jew  will  make  Jewish  history,  and  the 
negro  wherever  he  goes  will  do  deeds  after 
his  kind. 

I  wish  to  show  that  in  similar  fashion 
the  history  of  a  nation  determines  its 
blood.  The  word  "blood"  in  th"s  sense 
is  a  figure  of  speech,  meaning  heredity, 
for  we  know  that  the  basis  of  heredity  is 
in  germ  plasm,  and  not  in  literal  blood. 
But  the  old  word  will  serve  our  purposes. 
The  blood  which  is  thicker  than  water  is 
the  expression  for  race  unity.  The  nature 
of  a  race  is  determined  by  the  qualities 
of  those  of  its  members  who  leave  off- 
spring. If  any  class  of  men  is  destroyed  by 
the  action  of  social  or  political  forces, 
these  leave  no  offspring,  and  their  kind 
in  time  fails  to  appear. 

In  a  herd  of  cattle  to  destroy  the 
strongest  bulls,  the  fairest  cows,  the'iuost 
promising  calves,  is  to  leave  the  others  to 
become  the  parents  of  the  coming  herd. 
This  we  call  degeneration,  and  it  is  the 
only  kind  of  race  degeneration  we  know, 
yet  the  scrawny,  leaii,-ftifertile  herd  which 
results  is  of  the  same  type  as  its  actual 
parents.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  soil 
or  destroy  the  rough  calves,  the  lean,  poor. 
or  ineffective,  we  shall  have  a  herd  de- 
scended from  the  best.  These  facts  are 
the  basis  of  selective  breeding,  "the  ma- 
gician's wand,''  which  summon  up  any 
form  of  animal  or  plant  useful  to  man  or 
pleasing  to  his  fancy. 

The  same  facts  are  fundamental  in  hu- 
man history.     Viewed  in  the  large  sense. 


a  race  of  men  is  essentially  like  a  herd  of 
animals.  If  similar  processes  are  followed 
its  nature  is  changed  in  the  same  way  and 
the  same  degree. 

The  only  way  in  which  any  race  as  a 
whole  has  improved  has  been  through  its 
preservation  of  its  best  and  the  loss  of  its 
worst  examples.  The  condition  which  fa- 
vors this  is  democracy,  equality  before  the 
law,  the  condition  which  equalizes  oppor- 
tunity and  gives  each  man  the  right  to 
stand  or  fall  on  the  powers  God  has  trjvon 
him.  ^ 

The  only  race  degeneration  ever  known 
IS  tlmt  produced  by  one  or  all  of  democ- 
racy's arch  enmies— slavery,  aristocracy, 
militarism,  imperialism— the  four  tyrants 
of  human  politics,  not  one  of  whom  ap- 
pears without  the  others.  The  effect  of 
these  forces  is  to  destroy  the  best,  leaving 
for  the  fathers  of  the  future  those  which 
military  power  could  not  use  for  its  pur- 
poses. 

Degeneracy  of  the  individual  is  quite 
another  thing,  and  has  its  own  series  of 
causes.  But  such  degeneracy  is  not  in- 
herited.. Unless  entangled  in  the  meshes 
of  disease,  every  child  is  free  bom,  the 
son  of  what  his  father  and  mother  ought 
to  have  been.  Neither  education,  indo- 
lence nor  oj)prcssion  can  be  inherited. 
They  affect  the  individual  life,  but  they 
cannot  taniish  the  blood. 

The  degeneracy  discussed  by  Xordau 
and  the  school  of  journalistic'  scientists 
which  he  represents  is  thus  individual.  It 
has  no  permanence.  A  mob  of  crazy 
painters,  drunken  musicians,  maudlin 
poets,  and  sensation  hunters  on  the  boule- 
vards proves  nothing  as  to  race  degen- 
eracy.    Any  man  of  any  race  degenerates 
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in  an  environment  of  vice,  disease  and  ab- 
ginthe.  But  he  may  leave  his  race  all  the 
cleaner  for  his  degenerating. 

I  take  a  concrete  illustration,  the  de- 
generation of  France — the  falling  off  in 
stature  and  fertility  of  the  French  people 
during  the  present  century.  An  ofl&cial 
commission  has  lately  investigated  it, 
reaching  scanty  results.  Perhaps  we  may 
help  them. 

I  wish  you  to  assume  that  Millet's  "Man 
with  the  Hoe''  is  in  a  large  degree  typical 
of  the  French  peasantry.  Dull,  lack-lus- 
tre-eyed, with  low  forehead,  and  brutal 
jaw,  he  is  not  the  product  of  oppression. 
His  like  has  always  lived  in  France.  His 
qualities  are  ancient,  aboriginal.  He  ex- 
ists to-day,  and  has  increased  for  a  cen- 
tury because  better  men  have  been  de- 
Btroyjsd.  And  this  is  the  primal  cause  of 
the  fall  of  France,  of  the  decline  of  any 
nation  whatever — the  destruction  of  the 
best,  the  survival  of  the  unfittest,  a  re- 
versal of  nature's  method  of  race  purifica- 
tion and  of  race  advance. 

In  French  history  how  has  this  hap- 
pened? Let  us  look  at  a  few  instances 
among  many. 

The  French  Revolution.  In  this  out- 
break of  the  oppressed  "the  best  that  the 
nation  could  bring"  was  destroyed. 

The  nobility  of  any  nation,  and  more 
of  aristocracy,  was  composed  in  the  first 
place  of  its  best  blood.  The  failure  phys- 
ically comes  from  bad  training,  luxury, 
vice  and  irresponsible  power.  These  ef- 
fects are  individual  only,  and  do  not  pass 
over  into  heredity.  The  strongest^  wisest, 
fairest,  were  the  noblemen  when  races 
were  young.  And  these  fell  in  the  Reign 
of  Terror. 

The  old  drummer,  Pierre,  in  Thack- 
eray's "Chronicles  of  the  Drum,"  tells  us 
that: 

'•Those  glorious  days  of  September 

Saw  many  aristocrats  fall. 
'Twas  thus  that  our  pikes  drank  the  blood 
In  the  beautiful  breast  of  Lamballe. 

"Pardi!  'twas  a  beautiful  lady! 

I  seldom  have  looked  on  her  like, 
And  I  drummed  for  a  gallant  procession 

That  marched  with  her  head  on  a  pike. ' 


And  so  with  the  rest  of  them,  not  for- 
getting the  Queen  and  the  King.  And 
the  blood  of  France  has  been  poorer,  her 
men  less  manly,  and  her  women  less  fair, 
since  the  day  of  her  great  slaughter,  what- 
ever one  may  think  of  the  political 
changes  it  brought  about.  , 

Primogeniture:  The  basis  of  English 
polity  has  been  and  is  inequality  before 
the  law.  Men  have  tried  to  take  a  cer- 
tain few,  to  feed  these  on  "royal  jelly,"  bs 
the  young  queen  bee  is  fed,  to  take  them 
out  of  the  struggle  and  competition  of  life, 
and  to  make  them  by  such  means  harmon- 
ious and  perfect  men  and  women.  Thus, 
in  England,  the  oldest  son  is  chosen  for 
this  purpose — a  good  thing,  says  Samuel 
Johnson,  ^T)ecause  it  insures  only  one  fool 
in  the  family."  In  making  perfect  men 
it  has  certainly  failed,  for  men  are  made 
by  effort  and  resistance.  But  it  has  forced 
constantly  the  younger  sons'  and  daugh- 
ters' sons  back  again  into  the  mass  of  the 
people.  The  English  people  of  to-day  are 
the  sons  of  the  old  nobility,  and  their 
development  has  crowded  out  the  sons  of 
the  swineherd  and  the  slave.  The  evil 
of  primogeniture  has  been  its  own  anti- 
dote. It  has  begotten  democracy.  The 
younger  sons,  with  Richard  Eumbold, 
"never  could  believe  that  Providence  has 
sent  into  the  world  a  few  men  already 
booted  and  spurred,-  with  countless  mil- 
lions already  saddled  and  bridled,  with 
these  few  to  ride."  And  so  these  younger 
sons  became  the  Roundhead,  the  Puritan, 
the  Pilgrim,  those  who  in  all  the  ages  have 
fought  for  liberty  in  England  and  in  the 
United  States.  Grenealogical  studies 
clearly  show  that  all  of  the  old  families  of 
New  England  and  Virginia  have  noble 
and  royal  blood  in  their  veins.  The  Mas- 
sachusetts farmer  whose  ancestors  came 
from  Pl}Tnouth  in  Devon  has  more  of  the 
blood  of  William  and  Alfred  than  the 
Queen  of  England  has,  for  she  is  mostly 
German.  And  it  is  well  for  England  that 
her  gentle  blood  runs  in  the  veins  of  all 
her  citizens. 

On  the  Continent  it  was  not  so.  In 
France,  all  of  noble  lineage  were  noble. 
Thus  the  blood  of  nobility  and  the  blood 
of  the  clown  were  kept  separate,  and  the 
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down  increased  with  the  failure  of  his 
betters. 

Other  influences  destroying  the  best 
were  social  repression,  religious  intoler- 
ance, the  centralization  of  activities  in 
Paris,  the  effects  of  alcohol.  The  celibacy 
of  the  reUgious  lowered  the  degree  of  re- 
ligious feeling,  while  indiscriminate  char- 
ity vastly  multiplied  the  brood  of  paupers. 

But  all  these  and  other  influences, 
large  and  small,  count  for  little  beside  the 
great  destroyer,  war — ^war  for  glory,  war 
for  gain. 

N'ot  long  ago  I  visited  Novara,  in  Italy, 
and  there,  in  a  wheat  field,  the  farmers 
,  have  plowed  up  skulls  of  men  till  a  pjrra- 
mid  of  fifteen  feet  high  has  been  reared, 
over  which  some  one  has  placed  a  canopy 
to  keep  off  the  rain.  These  were  skulls  of 
young  men  of  Sardinia  and  Austria,  from 
eighteen  to  thirty-five  years  of  age,  with- 
out physical  blemish,  so  far  as  may  be, 
peasants  from  the  farms  and  workmen 
from  the  shops,  who  met  at  Novara  to  de- 
cide whether  the  Prince  of  Savoy  should 
sit  on  his  throne  or  yield  it  to  some  other. 
It  matters  not  the  decision;  history  re- 
cords it,  probably.  Here  they  died.  Far- 
ther on.  Frenchmen,  Austrians  and  Ital- 
ians met  and  died  at  Magenta.  You  know 
what  color  that  is,  the  hue  of  the  blood 
that  flowed  out  under  the  olive  trees.  Go 
over  Italy  as  you  will,  there  is  hardly  a 
town  that  has  not  had  its  gardens  crim- 
soned with  French  blood,  that  has  not 
somewhere  its  pile  of  skulls.  You  can 
trace  them  across  to  Egypt,  across  to  Gcjr- 
many,  to  Moscow,  across  Belgium,  to  Wa- 
terloo. "A  boy  will  stop  a  bullet  as  well 
as  a  man,''  said  Napoleon,  and  with  the 
rest  are  the  skulls  of  boys.  Read  the 
dreary  story  of  Waterloo,  the  wretched 
tale  of  Moscow,  the  miserable  deeds  of 
Sedan,  the  waste  of  Algiers,  and  you  can 
see  why  the  countrymen  of  France  are 
not  like  the  embattled  farmers  of  Lexing- 
ton, who  set  their  stem  faces  against  the 
murderers  of  the  common  man,  and  fired 
the  shot  that  was  heard  around  the  world. 

The  same  fate  has  followed  each  war 
for  empire.  "'Tis  Greece,  but  living 
Greece  no  more,"  for  the  Greek  of  to-day 
is  not  the  son  of  Leonidas  and  Miltiades. 
He  is  the  son  of  the  stableboys,  scullions 


and  slaves,  those  whom  imperial  Greece 
could  not  use  in  her  wars  of  conquest. 

In  his  noble  history  of  the  Downfall  of 
the  Ancient  World,  Professor  Seeck,  of 
Greifswald,  finds  but  one  real  cause  of 
the  fall  of  Rome.  This  he  calls  the  "ex- 
termination of  the  best''  ("Ausrottung 
der  Best  en").  He  shows  how  Marius  and 
Cinna  slew  the  aristocrat,  while  Sulla 
murdered  the  common  man.  With  the  de- 
mands of  the  imperial  domain  in  every  di- 
rection, the  Roman  disappeared.  "Who- 
ever was  bold  enough  to  rise  politically 
was  thrown  to  the  ground." 

Only  cowards  remained,  and  from  their 
blood  arose  the  new  generation. 

Cowardice  showed  itself  in  lack  of  orig- 
inality and  slavish  following  of  masters 
and  tradition.  Had  the  Romans  been 
alive,  the  Romans  of  the  old  Republic, 
there  would  have  been  no  fall  of  Rome. 
The  Roman  Empire,  says  Seely,  "fam- 
ished for  want  of  men."  Even  Caesar 
notes  the  impending  doom,  the  "dire 
scarcity  of  men."  But  there  is  abundant 
testimony  that  men  were  plenty,  slaves 
and  camp  followers.  It  was  the  men  of 
strength  and  character,  "the  small  farm- 
er" and  the  hardy  dwellers  on  the  flanks 
of  the  Apennines,  who  were  gone. 

As  to  Spain,  we  never  fought  her. 
Spain  died  years  ago.  La  Puente,  an 
Augustinian  friar,  who  wrote  in  1630  on 
the  Philippine  question,  then  a  burning 
one  with  Spain,  has  these  words : 
"Against  the  credit  for  redeemed  souls  I 
scu  the  cost  of  armadas  and  the  sacrifice 
of  soldiers  and  friars  sent  to  the  Philip- 
pines. And  this  I  count  the  chief  loss, 
for  mines  give  silver,  and  forests  give  tim- 
ber, but  only  Spain  gives  Spaniards,  and 
she  may  give  so  many  that  she  may  be 
left  desolate  and  constrained  to  bring  up 
strangers'  children  instead  of  her  own." 
"This  is  Castile,"  said  a  Spanish  knight; 
"she  makes  men  and  wastes  them."  "This 
sublime  and  te^ble  phrase,"  says  Lieu- 
tenant Calkins,  from  whom  I  take  the 
quotation,  "sums  up  Spanish  history." 

Thus  it  has  always  been  in  history. 
The  warlike  nation  of  to-day  is  the  deca- 
dent nation  of  to-morrow.  It  has  ever 
been  so,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  must 
ever  be. 
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As  to  England,  illustration  of  the  same 
kind  can  be  had  in  abundance  in  the  verse 
of  Kipling,  the  poet  of  so  much  that  is 
good,  vigorous  and  stirring,  as  well  as  of 
nearly  all  that  is  degrading  in  English  life 
and  history: 

"We  have  fed  our  sea  for  a  thousand  years, 

And  she  calls  us,  still  unfed; 
Though  there's  never  a  wave  of  all  her  waves 

But  sweeps  o'er  our  English  dead." 

"If  l)lood  be  the  price  of  admiralty. 
Lord  God,  we  have  paid  it  in  full." 

It  suggests  th3  inevitable  end  of  all  em- 
pire, of  all  dominion  of  man  over  man  by 
the  force  of  arms.  More  than  all  who  fall 
in  battle  or  are  wasted  in  the  camps,  the 
nation  misses  those  brave  men  and  fair 
women  who  should  have  been  their  de- 
scendants, those  who  might  have  been  and 
who  never  were. 

A  late  writer — Hardwick — one  of  many 
who  are  prone  "to  think  with  their  fists,'' 
declares  that  "war  is  essential  to  the  life 
of  a  nation;  war  strengthens  a  nation, 
morally,  mentally  and  physically."  Such 
a  statement  is  the  result  of  sheer  igno- 
rance. One  can  not  at  once  respect  the 
honesty  and  the  intelligence  of  the  man 
who  makes  it. 

War  may  seem  to  make  men  strong 
when  the  hot  passions  are  on,  but  hot  pas- 
sion is  not  inherited,  least  of  all  when  the 
warrior  is  slain  and  leaves  no  inheritance. 
War  can  only  waste  and  corrupt.  Its  ori- 
gin is  ^Sn  the  evil  passions  of  men,"  and 
even  when  most  necessar}'  it  is  most  de- 
plorable. 

If  any  war  is  good,  civil  war  must  be 
best.  The  virtues  of  victory  and  the  les- 
sons of  defeat  would  be  kept  within  the 
nation.  It  would  protect  the  nation  from 
the  temptation  to  fight  for  gold  or  trade. 
Once  Thomas  Hughes  gave  this  model  of 
an  English  boy:  "One  who  never  bullied 
a  little  boy  or  turned  his  back  on  a  big 
one/'    The  motto  of  modern  imperialism 


is  the  reverse  of  this:  "Never  to  bully  a 
big  boy,  or  turn  one's  back  on  a  little 
one."  Civil  war  under  proper  limitations 
could  remedy  this.  A  time  limit  could 
be  adopted,  as  in  football,  and  every  de- 
vice chosen  to  get  the  good  of  war  and  to 
escape  its  evils. 

For  example,  of  all  our  States,  New 
York  and  Illinois  have  suffered  most  from 
the  evils  of  peace.  They  could  be  pitted 
against  each  other,  while  the  other  States 
looked  on.  The  "dark  and  bloody  ground" 
of  Kentucky  could  be  made  an  arena. 
This  would  not  interfere  with  trade  in 
Chicago,  nor  muss  up  the  streets  of  Bal- 
timore. The  armies  could  be  filled  up 
from  the  tramps  and  hoodlums,  while  the 
pasteboard  heroes  of  Delmonico's  and  the 
Chicago  clubs  could- act  as  officers.  All 
could  be  done  in  decency  and  order,  with 
no  recriminations  and  no  oppression  of 
an  alien  foe,  and  we  would  have  all  that  is 
good  in  war,  its  pomp  and  circumstance, 
the  "grim  resolution  of  the  London  clubs" 
without  war's  long  train  of  murderous 
evils.  Who  could  deny  this?  And  yet 
who  could  defend  it?  Who  can  speak  of 
the  healthfulness  of  war,  for  war's  sake, 
and  yet  condemn  ccck-fighting,  bull-fight- 
ing, or  murder? 

If  war  is  good,  we  should  have  it,  re- 
gardless of  its  cost,  regardless  of  its  hor- 
rors, its  sorrows,  its  anguish,  havoc  and 
waste. 

But  it  is  bad,  only  to  be  justified  as  the 
last  resort  of  "mangled,  murdered  lib- 
erty," a  terrible  agency,  to  be  evoked  only 
when  all  other  arts  of  self-defense  shall 
fail.  The  remedy  fcr  most  ills  of  men  is 
not  to  be  sought  in  "whirlwinds  of  rebel- 
lion that  shake  the  world,"  but  in  peace 
and  justice,  equality  among  men.  and  the 
cultivation  of  those  virtues  we  call  Chris- 
tian, because  thoy  have  been  virtues  ever 
since  man  and  society  began,  and  will  be 
virtues  still  when  the  era  of  strife  is  past, 
and  the  "redcoat  bully  in  his  boots"  no 
longer  "hides  the  march  of  man  from  us." 
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A  TALK  ON  ART. 

cot.  FRANCIS  W.   PARKER,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CHICAGO  INSTITUTE. 


Our  educational  problems  are  compara- 
tiYely  new  ones.  Hitherto  we  have  used 
the  principles  and  methods  of  the  Old 
World.  Ite  greatest  problem  is  the  edu- 
cation of  willing  and  obedient  subjects, 
which  is  necessarily  a  truncated  educa- 
tion. The  subject  must  not  look  beyond 
the  necessities  of  fixed  forms  of  govern- 
ment>  and  therefore  the  principles  and 
methods  of  such  education  all  tend  toward 
that  one  ideal.  The  paramount  duty  of 
America  is  to  educate  its  children  into 
the  highest  types  of  citizenship.  Our  des- 
tination is  either  self-government  or  an- 
archy. We  must  choose  between  them. 
The  great  task  of  the  schools  is  to  decide 
whether  the  realization  of  self-govern- 
ment is  possible.  "Put  into  the  schools 
that  which  you  would  have  the  state/'  is 
an  old  and  sound  maxim.  It  has  been 
rigidly  followed  with  comparative  success 
by  rulers  who  wish  to  maintain  a  fixed 
fona  of  government.  I  say  comparative 
success  because  education  into  final  beliefs 
has  sidetracks  toward  freedom.  Our 
American  educational  ideal  must  be  an 
everiasting  evolution  into  a  higher  life, 
intQ  a  vigorously  growing  state  of  society, 
into  the  elimination  of  the  wrong  and  the 
institution  of  righteousness.  In  place  of 
the  training  of  subjects,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  Old  Worid,  we  have  the  problem  of 
the  education  of  citizen  sovereignty.  The 
weakness  of  strength  of  central  govern- 
ment is  found  in  police  or  armies.  In 
America  it  is  found  in  individual  charac- 
ter. We  had  no  other  way  at  first  than  to 
take  the  means  and  methods  of  aristoc- 
racies to  educate  a  democracy.  When  we 
began  there  were  no  fundamental  princi- 
ples and  worked-out  methods  for  the  edu- 
cation of  a  free  people.  We  took  by  ne- 
cessity that  which  medieval  times  offered 
us.  The  conflict  between  the  antipodal 
ideas  is  now  on.  We  have  been  accustomed 
to  call  the  common  schools  "the  bulwark 
of  liberty/'  ^^the  foundation  of  a  free  gov- 
ernment.'' These  high-sounding  phrases 
have  been  to  us  little  more  than  glittering 
generalities.     We  have  made  a  slight  be- 


ginning in  a  study  of  the  relations  of  the 
school  to  the  state. 

Sociology,  it  is  true,  is  vigorously  work- 
ing its  way  toward  a  science.  Its  connec- 
tion, however,  with  elementary  education 
is  exceedingly  faint.  "We  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  child  of  to-day  is  the  citizen 
or  to-morrow;"  that  "the  school  is  society 
shaping  itself."  Still  the  learned  sociolo- 
gists of  the  universities,  busy  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  present  state  of  society, 
have  not  reached  the  central  problem — 
the  education  of  the  child  into  the  citizen. 
The  bonds,  the  terrible  bonds  of  tradition, 
are  hard  to  break.  Tradition  makes  ub 
blind  to  the  real  situation.  We  do  not 
yet  clearly  see  that  the  guide  of  all  educa- 
tion is  the  present  state  of  society  and  its 
needs.  We  must  put  into  the  school  that 
which  we  would  have  in  society,  and  a 
wrong  interpretation  of  this  maxim  brings 
disaster.  For  instance,  elementary  train- 
ing for  a  trade  or  vocation  means  human 
predestination,  which  is  the  crippling 
and  deforming  of  the  individual.  Self- 
choice  is  the  essential  of  liberty.  Only 
that  to  which  the  whole  being  eagerly  and 
cordially  and  permanently  responds 
should  be  chosen  as  tne  ideal  in  education. 
Character  read  in  terms  of  true  citizen- 
ship includes  and  comprehends  every 
quality  and  qualification  of  true  manhood. 
Education  into  citizenship  demands  self- 
choice  all  along  the  line,  demands  initia- 
tion, creation,  imagination,  and  reason. 
It  determines  the  subjects  of  thought.  It 
also  determines  the  skill  in  expression 
which  the  individual  must  acquire.  In 
fact,  education  into  citizenship  is  the  one 
guide  in  making  courses  of  study  and  in 
the  adaptation  of  subjects  of  study  to  the 
individual.  Vocation  is  the  fundamental 
means  of  putting  personality  into  life. 
The  community  value  of  a  vocation  is  that 
which  it  gives  to  society  for  its  good  and 
growth.  The  personal  value  of  a  vocation 
is  found  in  the  best  one  can  do  for  all.  The 
quality  of  needed  work  done  is  the  best 
for  both  society  and  the  individual.  Do- 
ing the  best  demands  the  highest  motive. 
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We  will  all  grant  that  one  of  the  funda- 
mental weaknesses  under  which  society 
suffers  is  careless,  shiftless  and  indifferent 
work,  work  that  falls  short  of  its  inten- 
tions. A  valid  arraignment  may  be  made 
in  a  few  words.  It  is  difficult  to  state  the 
worst  or  comprehend  the  boundaries  of 
shiftlessness.  Bad  cooking,  stomach  de- 
stroying, liver  hardening  comestibles 
head  the  list.  More  human  beings  are 
killed  or  doomed  to  lives  of  hopeless  mis- 
ery through  bad  cooking  than  by  whisky. 
To  be  sure,  indigestible  food  does  its  work 
more  quietly  than  alcohol,  but  its  very 
quietness  seems  to  be  its  greatest  fault. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  fatal 
effects  of  a  greasy  doughnut  should  not  be 
shown  in  pictured  text-books  by  the  side 
of  the  evil  effects  of  intoxication. 

The  category  of  bad  work  is  a  long  one. 
Build  a  house,  employ  an  architect,  make 
a  contract,  employ  a  superintendent  to 
watch  the  contractor,  watch  everything 
yourself,  and  then  thank  God  if  the  first 
heavy  rain  doesn't  penetrate  the  roof.  Put 
the  health  of  your  family  into  the  hands 
of  a  plumber  and  have  him  defy  all  the 
laws  of  hygiene  and  sanitation — pipes  on 
the  cold  side  of  the  house,  traps  that  leak, 
filling  the  house  vrith  deadly  sewer  gas — 
these  are  the  common  experiences,  com- 
mon not  only  to  the  trades  but  to  the  pro- 
fessions. One  per  cent,  of  the  lawyers  do 
the  main  business  of  the  law.  The  ig- 
norance of  the  average  physician  is  appall- 
ing. We  search  the  world  for  ministers 
to  establish  genuine  life-saving  stations. 
And  as  for  competent  teachers  — it  be- 
hooves me  to  say  little.  If  you  need  a 
first-class  teacher,  try  to  find  one!  Am  I 
wrong  in  declaring  that  the  world  is  filled 
with  incompetents,  with  persons  who  have 
never  learned  to  do  real,  genuine,  honest 
work?  And  is  not  immorality  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it  all?  You  may,  of  course,  point 
to  the  many  exceptions  —  so  can  I;  but 
they  only  prove  the  rule. 

Who  is  responsible?  What  is  responsi- 
ble? Not  the  schools  alone.  Such  an  in- 
dictment would  be  terrible,  if  true;  but  it 
is  not  entirely  true.  There  are  other 
causes.  But  this  is  true:  The  common 
school  is  the  one  place  where  the  whole 
people  can  engage  in  a  remedying  of  the 


terrible  evils  of  shiftlessness,  carelessness, 
incomplete  work.  "The  homei  has  much 
to  answer  for,''  you  say.  Yes — and  where 
are  the  home-keepers  trained?  "The 
church  does  not  do  its  whole  duty  in  call- 
ing attention  to  the  divine  words,  ^e 
that  doeth  righteousness  is  righteous,' '' 
you  say.  Yes — but  where  are  most  of  the 
Sunday  school  children  educated?  Inef- 
ficient work  is  immoral;  its  main  stimulus 
is  money,  reward  or  fame  —  generall}^ 
money.  Genuine  work  must  have  a  high, 
noble  incentive — an  incentive  that  means 
putting  something  really  good  into  human 
life.  Work  for  a  low  motive  is  always 
drudgery.  The  best  work,  however  diffi- 
cult, carries  with  it  enthusiasm,  exhilara- 
tion, strong  interest.  It  is  a  truism  that 
an  ideal  determines  everything  that  goes 
into  its  realization.  Most  of  the  children 
in  the  schools  work  or  drudge  for  the  low- 
est motives — per  cents.,  rewards,  promo- 
tions, degrees.  They  are  thus  systemat- 
ically trained  into  selfishness.  Working 
for  per  cents,  and  degrees  means  generally 
short-cuts  to  the  goal  —  a  goal  that  is 
worthless  in  itself.  Millions  of  children 
struggling  for  paltr"^  rewards  and  millions 
of  men  shortening  the  line  between  them- 
selves and  the  money  they  work  for!  Is 
one  the  cause  and  the  other  the  effect? 
If  not,  what  relation  do  they  bear  to  each 
other? 

The  needs  of  the  school  are  the  needs 
of  society;  the  needs  of  the  school  are  the 
needs  of  the  individual.  The  human  body 
is  the  product  of  countless  generations  oi 
evolution.  Heredity  is  ancestral  environ- 
ment begetting  ancestral  activities.  The 
agents  of  expression  and  the  physical 
agents  of  perception  have  been  evolved 
by  expression  and  perception.  Shall  this 
evolution  of  countless  generations  con- 
tinue moving  upward  to  higher  planes,  or 
shall  nerves  and  muscles  become  weak- 
ened by  disuse?  Shall  the  arm,  for  in- 
stance, with  all  its  possibilities  of  develop- 
ment, remain  unused  in  expression  while 
the  brain  is  stuffed  with  useless  words? 
The  physical  agents — nay,  the  whole  body 
— demands  expression  of  all  kinds,  and 
that  continually.  Its  inner  growth  and  de- 
velopment depend  upon  all-sided  thought 
manifestations.  Every  nerve  center,  gang- 
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lion  and  nerve  has  its  evolutionary  history 
by  specific  activity.  These  agents  of 
thought  power  were  created  by  activity 
for  activity.  Kjiowledge  cumulates  and 
culminates  in  expression.  The  manifesta- 
tion of  a  thought  means  knowledge 
changed  to  nutrition — knowledge  that  is 
memory  and  power  at  the  same  time.  Ex- 
pression focusses  brain,  mind  and  motive. 
Motive  is  thought  direction.  Thought, 
knowledge  unexpressed,  is  stagnant,  in- 
complete, useless.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
most  children  are  starved  in  school  for 
lack  of  knowledge  made  nutritious  by  ex- 
pression. 

The  modes  of  expression — gesture, 
voice,  speech,  music,  making,  modeling, 
painting,  drawing  and  writing,  have  been 
developed  by  expression,  each  of  its  kind 
and  in  its  kind.  The  co-ordination  of 
muscles,  the  growth  of  nerves  are  the 
physical  evolutions  through  expression. 
Each  mode  of  expression  has  its  special 
and  peculiar  function.  In  its  reaction 
upon  consciousness,  in  the  development 
of  nerve  power  and  in  the  evolution  of 
moral  qualities^  all  the  modes,  each  and 
every  mode  in  turn,  has  a  mutual  rela- 
tion to  all  the  others,  in  unifying  and 
strengthening  mental  and  moral  power. 
All  the  modes  of  expression  are  one  in 
developing  motive  and  morals,  in  reac- 
tion of  thought  and  in  making  the  body 
an  expression  of  the  will.  But  there  may 
be  a  continuous  expression  of  thought  and 
skill  and  yet  little  or  no  education.  Physi- 
ological psychology  has  brought  us  some 
seemingly  great  truths,  truths  that  are 
reconciled  to  the  soundest  common  sense. 
I  know  of  no  more  important  pedagogical 
truth  than  this:  The  quality  of  expres- 
sion determines  the  quality  of  growth  of 
the  nerve  centers  used  in  expression.  We 
now  take  it  for  granted  that  mind  action 
depends  upon  physical  nerve  action;  that 
there  is  the  closest  relation  between  the 
two.  Conscious  action  that  does  not  move 
into  expression  is  retarded  and  weakened. 
Take  an  image  in  consciousness  for  the 
initiatory.  That  image  has  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  move  outward — manifest  itself 
to  others.  The  quality  of  the  image  de- 
termines the  quality  of  the  nerve  action, 
if  the  image  is  expressed.     The  quality 


of  the  expression  determines  also  the  qual- 
ity of  the  physical  agent  in  expression. 
Then  with  this  physical  basis  of  nervee 
we  have  the  expression  through  physical 
agents.  The  educative  value  of  the 
thought  expressed  is  determined  bv  tht 
motive  of  the  expression.  The  higher 
the  motive  the  better  the  thought,  the 
better  the  nerve  action.  Education,  them, 
from  first  to  last,  means  the  best  that  one 
can  do. 

Art  is  doing  the  best  under  the  higheet 
motive  of  which  the  doer  is  capable.  Art 
depends  upon  quality  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression. Like  beauty  and  taste,  art  can 
never  be  defined  except  from  a  personal 
standpoint.  It  is  entirely  a  personal  mat- 
ter. It  means  one's  selfhood.  It  reveala 
one's  best  thought  and  emotion  to  other*. 
Art  is  best  doing  in  every  way,  and  best 
doing  depends  entirely  upon  the  motive. 
The  best  may  be  a  daub,  a  blotch,  a  shape- 
less mass  of  clav,  a  discordant  cry,  but  it 
is  art  if  it  is  the  best.  When  that  best  is 
felt  by  others;  when  it  reveals  the  self- 
hood of  the  artist;  when  it  tells  something 
to  the  observer  of  the  inner  nature  of  the 
one  who  expresses  thought,  then  it  is  fine 
art.  All  the  steps  up  to  fine  art  are 
through  art.  Pine  art  is  the  highest  plane 
of  art.  From  these  facts  we  may  get  some 
sound  pedagogical  principles: 

(1)  Expression  should  always  be  educa- 
tive art. 

(2)  All  the  modes  and  agents  of  expres- 
sion should  be  brought  into  fullest  and 
most  complete  action. 

(3)  There  can  be  no  expression  without 
thought  or  knowledge  behind  it.  The 
bare  technique  of  modes  of  expression  has 
little  that  is  educative  in  it.  The  real 
education  springs  from  the  expression  of 
growing  thought,  which  has  its  sources  in 
the  study  of  man  and  nature. 

(4)  Expression  should  always  be  the 
genuine  reflex  of  the  pupiPs  thought.  The 
moment  it  ceases  to  be  this  genuine  reflex 
it  degrades  itself  into  mere  imitation. 

(5)  Opportunities  of  expression  spring 
from  a  close  and  careful  study  of  man 
and  nature.  All  knowledge  thus  gained 
becomes  through  expression  nutrition,  and 
each  mode  of  expression  has  its  peculiar 
reacting  function. 
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(6)  The  quality  of  expression  deter- 
mines its  educative  value.  Expression  is 
educative  movement. 

The  results  of  education  are  all  found 
in  the  growth  of  the  individual;  in  the 
growth  of  muscle,  brain,  mind  and  mo- 
tive.    The  expressed  product  is  the  one 


means    by    which    this    growth    can    be 
watched  and  criticized. 

(7)  Doing  the  best  always  arouses  en- 
thusiasm, earnestness  and  courage  on  the 
part  of  the  doer.  It  stimulates  persistence 
and  opens  a  vista  of  better  things  before. 


WILL  TRAINING. 


E.  B.  BRYAN,  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  PEDAGOGY,  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 


In  discussing  the  training  of  the  will 
it  is  of  greatest  importance  to  know  from 
the  outset  what  is  meant  by  the  term  will. 
It  must  not  be  confused  with  wilfulness  or 
contrariness.  Almost  every  day  we  hear  it 
said  of  some  one  who  "sets  his  head*^  and 
can  not  be  changed  that  he  has  a  strong 
will.  When  children  persist  in  lines  of 
conduct  regardless  of  consequences  it  is 
said  that  th^y  have  strong  wills.  In  all 
guch  cases  there  is  a  muddling  or  confu- 
sion of  terms.  At  least  the  terms  are  not 
clearly  defined.  In  most  such  cases  as 
these  given  the  individual,  instead  of  hav- 
ing strong  will,  is  void  of  will.  We  should 
cease  complimenting  the  contrary,  stub- 
born man  by  insinuating  that  he  is  a  man 
of  strong  will,  when,  in  fact,  he  posssesses 
few  of  the  elements  of  genuine  will.  In 
every  act  of  will,  properly  speaking,  there 
must  be  present  at  least  these  elements: 
(1)  It  must  be  seen  that,  all  things  con- 
sidered, a  certain  line  of  action  is  desira- 
ble— it  is  best,  or  most  expedient,  or  most 
profitable.  (2)  There  must  be  an  unco- 
erced choice  of  this  line  of  action.  (3) 
The  individual  must  exert  the  effort  nec- 
essary for  the  accomplishment  of  the  end 
chosen.  Will  carries  with  it  the  thought 
of  making  things  come  to  pass.  The  young 
man  who  sits  around  wishing  that  he  had 
a  college  education  has  no  will. 

It  is  the  young  man  who  sees  that  such 
an  education  is  desirable,  that  chooses  to 
make  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  secure  it 
and  then  goes  to  work  providing  ways  and 
means  whereby  it  can  be  accomplished. 
Half  of  the  vague,  general  wishes  of  the 
world  are  not  expressions  of  will,  but  are 
indications  of  its  absence. 

Will  training,  then,  consists  in  bringing 


to  bear  upon  T>eople  all  those  influences 
which  will  permanently  endow  them  with 
the  ability  or  disposition  or  habit  of  fac- 
ing situations,  discerning  the  desirable 
course,  choosing  it,  and  if  possible  accom- 
plishing it.  It  can  be  seen,  of  course,  that 
will  carries  with  it  the  machinery  for  real- 
izing the  end  chosen.  A  man  without  legs 
can  not  will  to  run  a  footrace.  A  man 
without  arms  can  not  will  to  pitch  a  game 
of  ball.  The  motor  element  is  always 
present  in  will.  This  suggests  what  is 
true,  namely,  that  the  tap  root  of  will  is 
in  our  physical  lives.  Many  people  fail 
to  accomplish  desirable  ends  for  the  rea- 
son that  they  literally  do  not  have  the 
nerve  to  do  it;  others  do  not  have  the 
blood;  others  do  not  have  the  glands,  etc. 
The  body  should  be  kept  in  good  trim,  for 
it  is  the  instrument  through  which  many 
of  our  choices  are  realized.  We  can  not 
be  effective  without  good  bodies.  We  can 
not  be  moral  in  the  highest  sense  if  we  fail 
to  keep  our  bodies  in  first-class  repair. 
The  person  who  fails  to  do  good  because 
his  body  is  sick,  when  with  care  his  body 
would  have  been  well,  is  immoral. 

The  last  and  one  of  the  most  important 
steps  in  the  whole  complex  process  of 
character  building  is  in  essence  an  act  of 
will,  taking  will  in  this  sense  of  making 
thinsrs  come  to  pass,  of  bringing  some- 
thing about,  of  acting  effectively.  Not 
only  our  chief  but  our  only  ground  for 
judging  character  is  a  knowledge  of  one's 
reactions  under  certain  conditions.  When 
I  am  hungr}'-  and  penniless  in  the  presence 
of  goods  that  might  be  stolen  undetected 
is  the  time  to  determine  if  I  am  a  thief. 
If  the  goods  are  untouched  it  is  reasona- 
bly certain  that  I  am  no  thief.     Because 
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I  do  not  steal  the  church  draperies  in  the 
midst  of  a  revival  when  I  am  well  clothed, 
well  fed  and  have  my  pocket  filled  with 
money  is  no  very  strong  indication  that 
I  would  not  steal.  The  point  I  am  tpying 
just  now  to  bring  out  and  emphasize  is 
tiiat  our  only  way  of  getting  at  a  person's 
character  is  by  knowing  how  he  will  be- 
have under  certain  conditions,  that  one's 
will  determines  largely  his  behavior  and 
that  one's  will  training  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  his  will  capital.  We 
see  here  why  it  is  that  one's  profession  of 
conduct  and  his  actual  life  often  do  not 
coincide.  The  former  is  set  forth  in  sober 
moments,  when  conditions  are  favorable 
to  serious  thoughts,  when  one  comes  face 
to  face  with  himself.  The  latter  is  one's 
actual  performance  under  all  the  varying 
conditions  of  life;  and  it  is  the  latter, 
rather  than  the  former,  that  determines 
what  one's  character  is  and  what  it  will 
be,  although  the  former  plays  a  by  no 
means  insignificant  role. 

In  this  particular  phase  of  child  train- 
ing, in  school  or  out  of  it,  at  least  four 
things  should  be  borne  in  mind.  (1)  The 
child  should  be  allowed,  yes,  even  re- 
quired, to  pass  judgment  upon  certain 
lines  of  conduct.  History  and  literature 
offer  an  excellent  opportunity  here.  (2) 
He  should  make  choice  of  a  line  of  action 
as  determined  by  his  judgment.  By  this  I 
do  not  mean  that  the  philosophy  of  his- 
tory and  literature  should  be  taught 
young  children.  On  the  contrary,  I  think 
they  should  not  be.  But  any  child  old 
enough  to  be  in  school  can  pass  upon  the 
conduct  of  Arnold  on  the  one  hand  and 
Marion  on  the  other.  (3)  It  is  the  duty 
of  every  parent  md  teacher  to  so  train  the 
child  that  his  mental  and  physical  ma- 
chinery, 80  to  speak,  will  be  kept  in  good 
repair,  and  be  able  to  effectually  re-en- 
force it^  judgments  and  choices.  (4)  Ev- 
ery child  should  be  required  to  perform 
tasks  that  offer  an  opportunity  for  devel- 
opment in  all  of  these  ways.  Every  sub- 
ject in  the  school  and  every  task  about  the 
home  offer  this  chance.  It  can  be  illus- 
trated well  in  manual  tarining.  The  child 
has  a  certain  piece  of  work  assigned.  Out 
of  many  possible  ways  of  getting  at  it,  one 
seems   most    desirable;   he    chooses    this 


plan,  and  goes  to  work — an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  will  and  moral  training — 
and  it  must  be  said  an  excellent  opportun- 
ity for  will  and  moral  demoralization.  If 
the  child  is  expected  to  select  a  plan  and 
then  hold  to  it  till  the  task  is  completed, 
good  results  in  training  are  sure  to  follow, 
but  if  the  child  is  permitted  to  dilly  dally, 
to  try  this  thing  a  while  and  then  that 
thing,  never  completing  anything,  noth- 
ing but  moral  disaster  should  be  expected. 
Here  we  have  a  criterion  for  all  of  the  as- 
signments in  the  school  room.  The 
teacher  should  be  reasonably  sure  that  all 
of  the  assignments  are  within  the  capabil- 
ities of  the  children.  Nothing  should  be 
required  of  the  child  that  it  can  not  do 
within  the  prescribed  time  and  from  its 
standpoint  do  it  well.  Nothing  is  more 
demoralizing  than  a  great,  long,  indefinite 
assignment,  with  the  direction,  "Let  each 
one  do  as  much  of  this  as  he  can."  All 
assignments  should  be  clear-cut  and  defi- 
nite, and  in  every  case  the  results  of  the 
child's  work  should  be  the  bame.  It  is 
better  in  every  way.  More  objective  work 
will  be  done  and  it  will  lead  to  moral 
strength  rather  than  moral  degradation. 
For  the  common  man  and  the  child,  it  is 
not  true  that  "there  is  more  in  the  run- 
ning than  winning  the  race."  Neither 
McKinley  nor  Bryan  believes  it;  the  own- 
ers of  Stiir  Pointer  and  Joe  Patchen  never 
believed  it;  the  athletes  and  their  trainers 
and  thousands  of  admiring  supporters  do 
not  believe  it.  The  farmer  who  goes 
about  his  daily  tasks  early  and  late,  year 
in  and  year  out,  does  not  believe  it.  The 
child  in  his  tasks  at  home  and  at  school 
can  not  believe  it;  and  we  should  accord 
him  the  same  fighting  chance  as  we  do 
adults  by  makinsr  the  conditions  such  that 
he  can  win  the  race;  so  that  he  will  turn 
up  some  place  with  something,  and  not 
expect  him  to  work  for  exercise  alone  (al- 
though every  one  must  see  that  this  in 
itself  is  worth  while).  The  only  hope  for 
will  training  is  to  put  the  child  to  work 
at  something  which  will  require  an  exer- 
cise of  the  will.  In  a  word,  nothing  is  so 
beneficial  to  th3  child  from  the  standpoint 
of  will  training  and  character  building,  to 
say  nothing  of  health,  escape  from  vice, 
etc.,     as     old     fashioned,     honest    work 
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adapted  to  the  child^s  years  and  strength. 
We  say  that  tramps  have  no  character, 
that  they  have  no  will  power,  etc.  Within 
the  last  three  or  four  years  a  friend  of 
mine  has  employed  from  time  to  time 
more  than  one  hundred  tramps  to  work 
about  the  house,  barn  and  garden.  Out  of 
this  more  than  one  hundred  men,  not  one 
has  been  found  who  was  fit  for  anything. 
They  donH  know  how  to  chop  wood,  or 
hoe,  or  mow,  or  spade,  or  carpenter.  It  is 
also  true  that  as  a  rule  they  do  not  have 
a  disposition  to  do  so,  but  care  was  exer- 
cised to  find  out  their  methods  of  doing 
things,  and  eYeij  one  showed  incapacity 
from  lack  of  training.  I  think  it  is  not 
claiming  too  much  to  say  that  lack  of 
training  in  childhood  in  doing  things  just 
right  hafi  affected  the  dispositions  of  these 
men  as  much  as  it  has  their  capabilities. 

In  the  Reform  School  at  Elmira,  New 
York,  noted  for  excellent  work  and  bene- 
ficial results,  the  theorj^  is  to  overcome 
evil  by  doing  good.  The  boys  are  not 
moralized  to  death.  When  a  boy  enters 
this  institution  his  capabilities  are  ascer- 
tained. Every  morning  a  definite  task 
within  his  power  is  assigned  and  dinner 
never  comes  until  that  piece  of  work  is 
done  to  the  best  of  his  ability;  in  the  af- 
ternoon the  same  thing  is  repeated.  It  is 
found  with  these  boys,  as  with  the  tramps 
mentioned  above,  that  as  a  rule  they  can 
do  nothing  well.    They  have  been  allowed 


to  work  when  they  pleased,  as  they 
pleased.  It  is  found  that  a  reasonable 
amount  of  systematic  work  is  the  thing 
they  need  above  all  things  else.  A  few 
years  of  such  work  result  in  two  thingB 
which  save  the  boy.  In  the  first  place,  lie 
leaves  the  institution  not  helpless,  but 
able  to  do  well.  In  the  second  place,  be 
has  developed  a  disposition  for  this  kind 
of  thing,  and  he  nrefers  to  do  it.  Actual 
statistics  support  both  of  these  state- 
ments. The  ultimate  problem  in  training 
is  the  problem  of  will  training,  and  there 
seems  to  be  but  one  way  to  secure  it,  and 
that  is  by  consistent,  systematic  work. 
This  is  becoming  a  serious  problem,  espe- 
cially in  large  cities. .  If  the  home  can  not 
do  so,  the  school  or  community  must  oflEer 
opportunities  for  such  work  to  every 
child.  The  problem  has  its  serious  side 
in  the  country  as  well,  for  although  the 
opportunities  for  work  are  practically  "on- 
limited,  many  parents  know  nothing 
about  doing  things  well,  and  the  children 
come  along  in  that  happy,  go  easy,  care- 
less way  which  is  demoralizing  in  the  ex- 
treme. What  have  I  said  about  will  train- 
ing? Not  much,  to  be  sure,  but  about  all 
that  can  be  said.  It  is  this:  A  healthy 
mind  in  a  healthy  body  and  opportunities 
and  encouragement  from  childhood  up;  to 
apply  both  consistently  to  tasks  that  are 
worth  while. 


WEATHER  PROVERBS. 


J.  T.  SCOVELL. 


Weather  proverbs  more  commonly  refer 
to  the  phenomena  that  precede  and  attend 
cyclonic  storms.  These  consist  mainly  of 
changes  in  temperature,  and  in  atmo- 
spheric pressure;  of  changes  in  the  form 
and  motions  of  clouds,  in  the  velocity  and 
direction  of  winds,  changes  in  the  electri- 
cal conditions  of  the  air,  and  in  the  quan- 
tity of  water  vapor  it  contains.  Weather 
proverbs  pertain  to  these  changes  and  to 
their  effects  upon  plants,  animals  and  in- 
animate things.  An  optically  clear  blue 
sky  often  precedes  a  rain  storm.  "When 
the  sky  is  very  full  of  stars,  expect  rain.'^ 


"If  the  stars  appear  large  and  clear, 
expect  rain  or  wind."  "The  further  the 
sight,  the  nearer  the  rain."  "An  unresr 
sonably  fine  day  in  spring  is  often  called 
a  weather  breeder."  Increasing  quanti- 
ties of  water  vapor  lessen  atmospheric 
pressure  and  enable  the  air  to  transmit 
sound  more  freely.  "Much  sound  in  the 
air  is  a  sign  of  rain."  "A  good  hearing 
day  is  a  sign  of  wet."  "When  the  distant 
train  sounds  clear,  be  sure  that  rain  is 
near."  The  gathering  moisture  often  man- 
ifests itself  in  halos,  mock  suns  and 
bright-colored  skies.     "The  moon  with  a 
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circle  brings  water  in  her  beak."  "When 
round  the  moon  there  is  a  trough,  the 
wither  will  be  cold  and  rough/'  "A 
bright  circle  around  the  sun  indicates  a 
Btorm  and  cooler  weather/'  "Halos  and 
mock  suns  predict  a  storm  at  no  great 
distance." 

At  the  weather  station  in  London  dur- 
ing the  six  years  ending  June,  1882,  155 
solar  and  sixty-one  lunar  halos  were  ob- 
served. With  the  solar  halos  in  eighty- 
one  cases  rain  fell  the  same  day,  in  thirty- 
one  it  fell  the  second  day,  in  ten  it  fell  the 
third  day,  and  in  only  twenty-six  cases 
was  there  no  rain  in  the  immediate  lo- 
caUty. 

With  the  lunar  halos  rain  followed  in 
fifty-three  cases.  "A  red  sun  has  water  in 
his  eye."  "Evening  red  and  morning  gray 
will  set  the  traveler  on  his  way."  "Even- 
ing gray  and  morning  red  will  bring  down 
rain  upon  his  head."  "Lights  delicate, 
quiet  tints  or  colors  with  soft,  undefined 
forms  of  clouds,  indicate  and  accompany 
fair  weather;  but  unusual  or  gaudy  hues, 
with  hard,  definitely  outlined  clouds,  fore- 
tell rain.'^  '^ed  clouds  at  sunrise  indi- 
cate a  storm."  "If  there  be  red  clouds  in 
the  west  at  sunset  it  will  be  fair."  Color 
seems  a  trustworthy  prognostic,  but  the 
apparent  discrepancies  are  not  easily  ex- 
plained.- 

Clouds  are  important  features  of 
weather  phenomena,  and  frequently  indi- 
cate approaching  rain.  Clouds  present  a 
great  variety  of  forms,  some  of  which  are 
common  and  characteristic.  The  cumulus 
or  heaped  cloud  is  white,  massive  in  struc- 
ture, and  generally  characteristic  of  fair 
weather.  Cumulus  clouds  sometimes 
merge  int^  cumulo-stratus,  and  these  into 
the  nimbus,  or  rain  clouds  of  thunder 
storms.  They  are  frequently  called  thun- 
derheads,  and  often  indicate  rain.  "If  a 
fair  day  with  cumulus  clouds,  expect  rain 
before  night."  "A  cloud  with  rounded 
top  and  flattened  base  (cumulo-stratus) 
carries  rainfall  on  its  face."  The  cumu- 
lus cloud  follows  the  ordinary  cyclonic 
storm  and  precedes  the  local  thunder 
storm. 

Cirrus  clouds  are  of  a  delicate,  fibrous 
structure,  appearing  in  a  great  variety  of 
forms,  usually  at  high  altitudes.     Some 


are  known  as  mares'  tails,  cats'  tails, 
twisted  tufts,  plumage  clouds,  etc.  In  gen- 
eral they  indicate  approaching  storms. 
Cirrus  clouds  are  frequently  continuous 
westward  with  thin,  sheet-like  clouds 
called  cirro-stratus,  and  these  again  with 
the  rain  clouds  of  a  cyclonic  area.  Cirrus 
clouds  are  among  the  most  constant  and 
trustworthy  indications  of  approaching 
storms,  sometimes  appearing  before  the 
barometer  has  ^iven  notice  of  diminishing 
pressure.  "Wlien  cirri  threads  are 
brushed  back  from  a  southerly  direction, 
expect  rain  and  wind."  "When  cirri 
merge  into  cirro-stratus,  and  when  cumu- 
lus increase  toward  evening  and  become 
lower  clouds,  expect  wet  weather."  "When 
cirro-cumuli  appear  in  winter,  expect 
warm  and  wet  weather."  Cirro-cumulus, 
or  fleecy  clouds,  making  a  mottled  or 
mackerel  sky,  indicate  stormy  weather. 

"Mackerel  scales  and  mares^  tails  make 
lofty  ships  carry  low  sails."  "Mackerel 
sky,  mackerel  sky,  never  long  wet,  never 
long  dry."  "If,  in  winter,  the  clouds  ap- 
pear fleecy,  with  a  very  blue  sky,  expect 
cold  rain  or  snow." 

"If  the  woolly  fleeces  strew  the  heav- 
enly way,  be  sure  no  rain  disturbs  the 
summer  day."  "Narrow,  horizontal  red 
clouds  after  sunset  in  the  west  indicate 
rain  before  thirty-six  hours."  "If  clouds 
float  at  different  heights  and  rates,  but 
generally  in  opposite  directions,  expect 
heavy  rains."  "Clouds  floating  low  enough 
to  cast  shadows  on  the  ground  are  usually 
followed  by  rain."  Prom  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  200  weather  bureau  stations 
cirrus,  cirro-stratus  or  cirro-cumulus 
clouds  are  mentioned  as  indicating  ap- 
proaching storms. 

"When  the  fog  goes  up  the  mountain 
you  may  go  hunting,  it  ^vill  be  fair;  when 
it  comes  down  the  mountain,  you  may  go 
fishing,  it  will  rain."  "When  the  fog 
falls,  fair  weather  follows;  when  it  rises, 
rain  follows."  "When  the  fog  goes  up  the 
hill,  the  rain  comes  down  by  the  mill." 
These  and  many  others  are  contradictory. 
"If  it  rains  before  seven,  it  will  clear  be- 
fore eleven."  As  the  sun  mounts  toward 
the  meridian  it  often  dissipates  fogs,  mists 
and  rain  clouds.  "Rainbow  in  the  morn- 
ing, shepherds  take  warning:"  it  is  liable 
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to  rain.  "Eainbow  at  night,  shepherds' 
delight/'  as  it  indicates  fair  weather.  "If 
there  be  sheet  lightning  with  a  clear  sky 
on  spring,  summer  or  autumn  evenings, 
expect  heavy  rain/'  'HiVTien  it  thunders 
in  the  morning,  it  will  rain  before  night/' 
"Thunder  in  the  evening  indicates  rain/' 
When  the  sky  is  clear,  radiation  is  free 
and  objects  near  the  earth  may  become  so 
cold  that  dew  or  frost  is  deposited  upon 
them.  But  when  it  is  cloudy,  or  there  is 
much  vapor  in  the  air,  radiation  is  hin- 
dered and  the  air  may  not  become  cool 
enough  for  the  deposition  of  dew  or  frost. 
"A  heavy  dew  indicates  fair  weather/' 
"Clouds  and  no  dew  foretell  rain.^' 
"Moonlight  nights  have  the  hardest 
frosts."  "A  black  or  killing  frost  indicates 
dry,  cold  weather."  WhUe  dew  and  frost 
seem  to  foretell  clear  weather,  the  hoar  or 
white  frost  indicates  rain.  ^T[f  there  is  an 
abundance  of  hoar  frost,  expect  rain." 
Three  white  frosts  and  then  a  storm.  "A 
heavy  white  frost  in  winter  is  followed  by 
a  thaw/'  The  hoar  frost  is  deposited  from 
very  moist  air,  but  the  conditions  are  dififi- 
cult  to  explain. 

Changes  in  atmospheric  pressure  gener- 
ally go  before  changes  in  the  weather. 
These  changes  of  pressure  affect  living 
things  in  various  ways,  so  that  the  pecu- 
liar behavior  of  some  of  the  different 
forms  of  animal  life  becomes  an  indica- 
tion of  weather  changes. 

'^hen  the  donkey  blows  his  horn,  'tis 
time  to  house  your  hay  and  com." 
'TVhen  cats  purr  and  sneeze, 
When  dogs  eat  grass. 
When  the  foxes  bark  at  night. 
When  horses  and  mules  are  restless. 
When  cattle  low  and  gaze  at  the  sky. 
Expect  a  change  of  weather  either  rain  or 

snow." 

^If  swine  be  restless  and  grunt  loudly, 
if  they  squeal  and  jerk  up  their  ears,  there 
will  be  much  wind."  "Birds  and  fowls 
oiling  feathers  indicate  rain."  "Buzzards, 
geese,  kites  and  other  birds  flying  high  in- 
dicate fair  weather;  flying  low,  foretell 
bad  weather."  "EveryUiing  is  lovely  and 
the  goose  hangs  high,"  is  another  way  of 
saying  that  geese  flying  high  indicate  fair 
weather.  "Swallows  skimming  along  the 
ground  indicate  rain."  "When  the  pea- 
cock loudly  bawls,  soon  we'll  have  both 


rain  and  squalls."  ^HiV'hen  fish  bite  readily 
and  swim  near  the  surface,  rain  may  be 
expected."  "Fishes  in  general,  both  in 
salt  and  fresh  waters,  are  observed  to  sport 
more  and  bite  more  eagerly  against  raia 
than  at  any  other  time."  "Ants  are  very 
^^sy,  gnats  bite  eagerly,  crickets  are 
lively,  spiders  oome  out  of  their  nests,  and 
flies  gather  in  houses  iust  before  rain.'^ 
Frogs  croak  more  noisily  and  come  abroad 
in  the  evening  in  larger  numbers  before 
rain. 

"The  louder  the  frogs,  the  more's  the 
rain."  Changes  in  pressure  also  affect 
human  brings,  '^hen  old  sores,  rheu- 
matic joints  and  neuralgic  nerves  are 
more  painful  than  usual,  stormy  weather 
may  be  expected."  "A  ringing  in  the  ears 
at  night  foretells  a  change  wind."  "A 
weak  stomach  is  liable  to  uneasy  sensa- 
tions." "When  corns  ache  rain  follows.'* 
It  feels  like  rain.  There  sometimes  comes 
a  feeling  that  pervades  every  fiber  of  the 
being,  which  we  can  not  describe  nor  ex- 
plain, but  which  we  have  learned  to 
associate  with  rain.  While  change  of 
pressure  may  be  the  main  cause  in  the 
cases  mentioned,  the  increased  moisture 
is  in  many  cases  an  associate  cause.  In 
the  following,  moisture  seems  the  main 
cause.  "Human  hair  in'  some  cases  curls 
and  kinks  at  the  approach  of  a  storm,  and 
restraightens  after  the  storm."  "The 
flower  of  the  chickweed,  daisy,  dandelion 
and  of  many  other  plants  closes  before 
rain."  "The  cottonwood,  quaking  aspen, 
silver  maple  and  others  often  turn  up 
their  leaves  before  rain."  The  storm  cen- 
ter passes,  the  winds  become  westerly,  the 
storm  clouds  break  up,  and  after  a  few 
clearing  showers  blue  skies  and  cumulus 
clouds  appear. 

"When  the  wind  is  in  the  west,  the 
weather  is  at  its  best."  "Wind  in  the  east, 
neither  good  for  man  nor  beast."  "When 
ye  see  the  south  wind  blow,  ye  say  there 
will  be  heat,  and  it  cometh  to  pass."  Luke 
12:55.  "The  north  wind  doth  blow,  and 
we  shall  have  cold  and  perhaps  show."  In 
general  the  proverbs  given  and  many 
others  foretell  rain  or  stormy  weather. 
They  give  us  some  faint  idea  of  the  im- 
mense variety  of  phenomena  that  attend 
ordinary  changes  of  the  weather. 
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HISTORY  IN  THE  GRADES. 


ELLWOOD  W.  KEMP. 


The  fifth  grade,  having  shown  the  Teu- 
ton well  in  the  stream  and  as  both  giv- 
ing to  and  receiving  from  it,  the  sixth 
should  follow  him  on  as  he  builds  western 
Europe  socially,  religiously,  politically,  in- 
dnstnally  and  educationally,  say  from 
about  one  thousand  down  to  the  time 
when  Europe,  in  her  bursting  thought, 
needs  new  fields  in  which  to  sow  her  seed 
and  begins  to  sow  in  the  tobacco  fields  of 
Virginia  and  on  the  rock-ribbe4  hills  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  work  done  on  the  Monastery  in  the 
fifth,  with  its  reverence  for  saints,  relics 
and  holy  places,  naturally  leads  to  the 
great  opening  movement  of  the  sixth — 
the  Crusades — in  which  Europe,  stirred 
from  circumference  to  center,  and  with 
one  common  impulse  as  never  before, 
travels  back  over  the  path  already  viewed 
in  the  course  of  the  previous  grades.  The 
influence  of  these  two  hundred  years  of 
Crusade  travel  with  its  sense  and  super- 
stition, its  tolerance  and  intolerance,  its 
suffering  and  sympathy,  its  enlargement 
of  geographical  knowledge,  its  growth  of 
commerce,  its  development  of  free  city 
life,  its  elbowing  against  the  classical  re- 
mains of  Greece  and  Rome,  naturally 
leads  to  the  next  great  movement  by 
which  Europe  went  enthusiastically  back 
and  brought  up  the  classical  life  of  beauty 
developed  in  Greece  and  Rome — the  Re- 
naissance. Go  book-hunting  and  art- 
hunting  throughout  all  the  nooks  and 
comers,  and  musty  closets  and  cellars  and 
garrets  of  Europe,  and  rejoice  at  the  find- 
ing of  some  worm-eaten  copy,  of  Virgil  or 
some  broken  statue  of  Greek  art,  and  thus 
live  with  this  Teuton  as  he  now  comes 
into  his  first  consuming  passion  for 
boauty.  and  desires  to  leave  the  narrow 
life  of  the  monastery  and  look  mit  over 
the  full  stream  of  humanity.  This  was 
Europe  passing  from  youth  into  inde- 
pendent manhood;  lifting  its  eye  from  the 
cramped  ceiling  of  the  monastic  cell  liter- 
ally to  the  mountain  peak  and  the  heav- 
ens. In  this  movement  science  was  bom, 
the  university  began  to  arise,  gunpowder 


came  to  strengthen  ultimately  the  muscle 
of  the  common  man,  the  printing  press 
weakened  the  grip  of  the  pulpit,  but 
strengthened  free  discussion  in  the  parlia- 
ment— the  new  man,  the  full  man,  the 
true  man,  was  being  born.  Thus  through 
the  study  of  Crusade,  and  Renaissance, 
and  invention  of  gunpowder,  and  ray-pa- 
per, and  printing  press,  and  by  the  rise  of 
the  English  Parliament  must  the  sixth 
grade  pupil  see  western  Europe  reach  out 
its  arms,  some  stronger  and  more  authori- 
tative than  others,  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  bid  the  waves  be  still  while  they  cross 
over. 

The  seventh  grade  will  cross  over  with 
these  several  streams  of  European  thought 
— the  Spanish,  the  French,  the  English; 
get  acquainted  with  the  cargo  and  the 
men;  see  whether  any  books  are  brought 
over,  any  printing  presses;  hear  the  Span- 
ish talk  of  gold,  the  French  of  land,  furs 
and  fi?h,  and  ta.ke  a  hand  with  English  in 
working  out  the  Mayflower  compact 
Wander  round  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  into 
Mexico  and  down  into  South  America 
througli  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  with  the  Spaniard, 
convert  the  Indians,  enslave  them  in  the 
mines,  plunder  them,  send  the  bags  of 
gold  to  Spain;  do  not  set  up  print- 
ing presses  or  free  schools,  or  town- 
ship, or  county,  or  State  government  in 
which  the  people  rule  themselves.  Like- 
wise throughout  the  seventeenth  and  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  centuries  roam 
through  the  woods  with  the  French  and 
fish  and  hunt  and  trap  and  trade  with 
Indians  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  T^awrence  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  dream  the  dream 
of  an  imperial  France  in  the  New  World 
after  the  model  of  Louis  XIV  fl  am  the 
state).  Tlien  follow  the  KnGjlish  slowly 
backward  and  westward  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  crest  of  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains through  the  seventeenth  and  first 
three-quarters  of  the  eighteenth  centuries 
— a  growth  slow  but  all  the  more  strong 
therefor.  See  the  township  spring  up  in 
the  North,  the  county  in  the  South — see 
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the  growth  of  popular  govemment  in 
township  and  county  and  colonial  Legis- 
lature, plant  the  religious  roots  up  and 
down  the  Atlantic  coast  plain.  Congrega- 
tional, Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Lutheran, 
Episcopalian,  Quaker,  Huguenot,  Catho- 
lic, and  see  these  freely  spread  westward 
till  the  Constitution's  guarantees  perfect 
freedom  of  religious  faith.  Watch  the 
growth, of  schools,  of  books,  of  the  print- 
ing press.  These  facts  and  forces  prop- 
er!}^ interpreted  will  help  the  seventh 
grade  child  to  see  which  one — Spain, 
France,  or  England — ^was  bearing  into  the 
New  Worid  th3  great  thoughts  borne 
down  from  all  the  past  ages  which  were 
calling  aloud  for  the  new,  true  and  free 
man.  These  facts  will  interpret  the  fall 
of  France  at  Quebec,  the  fall  of  George 
III  at  Yorktown,  the  Constitutional  con- 
vention at  Philadelphia.  With  this  race 
between  France,  Spain  and  England  at  an 
end,  and  with  the  great  principles  of  all 
the  past — the  idea  of  personal  liberty 
given  by  the  Teuton  secured  in  our  local 
govemment;  the  idea  of  strong  central 
govemment  secured  in  our  own  strong 
center  by  the  genius  of  Hamilton,  Madi- 
son, Franklin,  Washington  and  Jay;  the 
idea  of  culture  and  art  given  by  Greece 
gradually  making  way  throughout  the 
liberal  growth  of  schools,  books  and  print- 
ing press,  and  the  great  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity secured  through  the  guarantee  of 
perfect  religious  freedom — with  all  these 
secured  in  our  life  and  in  our  written 
Constitution  and  felt  by  the  pupil,  the 
work  of  the  seventh  grade  closes. 

The  eighth  grade  should  then  study  the 
Constitution  carefully  and  constantly  and 
follow  this  on-going  stream  as  it  spreads 
out  over  the  vast  Mississippi  valley,  ever 
deepening  and  gathering  force  as  it  swept 
westward.  Here  again  the  Teuton  fights 
the  battle  with  the  wilderness,  just  as  he 
had  to  do  at  the  opening  of  the  fifth 
grade.  But  whereas  one  took  five  hundred 
years  to  conquer  the  rude  forces,  the  other 
was  done  in  fifty.  He  conquered  in  the 
fifth  grade  with  the  monastery  and  the 
feudal  castle;  he  conquers  in  the  eighth 
grade  with  the  free  school,  the  free  press, 
the  free  forum.  And  thus  he  follows  the 
stream  westward  as  it  hastens  its  move- 


ment by  the  application  of  steam  to  boat, 
and  car,  and  press,  and  plow,  and  ham- 
mer; and  in  this  great  Mississippi  valley — 
the  core  of  the  continent, what  Humboldt 
called  the  noblest  valley  in  the  world — 
he  sees  spread  the  fairest  field  for  the 
choicest  seeds  of  liberiy  ripened  through 
all  the  ages.  And  then  the  real  question 
of  the  eighth  grade  work  comes  upon 
him  in  all  its  power:  Shall  the  great, 
noble  valley  be  free?  Gradually  back  from 
Jamestown  into  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana  and  Missouri  and  Arkansas 
and  Texas  had  stealthily  stolen  a  stream 
of  thought  and  life  that  was  demanding 
that  the  core  of  the  continent  be  dedicat- 
ed to  slavery.  To  have  done  so  would 
have  been  to  turn  back  the  clock  of  time 
for  a  thousand  years.  It  woidd  have  been 
to  return  to  the  darkness  of  the  dark  ages 
— to  the  idea  of  wealth,  and  education, 
and  comfort  and  hope  for  the  few — toil 
and  misery  for  the  many. 

With  this  before  him  in  all  its  meaning, 
the  pupil  is  able  to  appreciate  what  the 
stream  of  history  means  and  what  a  great 
worker  it  is;  what  a  really  great  man  is — 
one  who  can  look  down  the  current  of 
human  life  from  its  beginning  to  the  pres- 
ent and  by  correctly  judging  the  course 
and  method  of  all  its  past  movement  can 
set  his  hand  to  the  rudder  and  steer  the 
ship  when  it  would  otherwise  dash  itself 
upon  the  rocks. 

Such  were  Grant  and  Lincoln — both 
great  in  war,  great  in  peace  and  great  in 
the  hearts  of  humanity,  because  they 
served  not  merely  country,  but  humanity. 
And  thus,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  field  for 
the  eighth  grade  is  mainly  from  Washing- 
ton to  Lincoln,  from  tiie  Appalachian 
Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  from  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution  to  the  com- 
plete and  unquestionable  formation  of  the 
Union — an  indestructible  Union  made  up 
of  indestructible  States,  securing  perfect 
religious  freedom  and  encouraging  in 
every  way  perfect  social,  educational,  po- 
litical and  industrial  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

Such  in  general  outline  is  the  course  I 
suggest  for  the  grades.  I  have  not  had 
time  to  go  into  detail  either  as  to  matter 
or  method.  What  I  would  advocate  is  that 
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the  course  should  be  a  systematic  effort 
from  beginning  to  end  to  assist  pupils  to 
see  and  feel  and  live  through  some  of  the 
great  things  which  the  best  of  the  race 
in  the  past  ages  have  experienced  and  ex- 
pressed in  institutions.  I  would  use  story 
and  biography  and  picture  and  poem  and 
map  and  pencil  and  brush  wherever  I 
cadd  do  so — ^very  much  in  the  primary — 
somewhat  less  perhaps  as  we  advanced  in 
the  grades,  but  I  would  never  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  these  axe  but  a  means  to 
ao  end — and  that  end  is  a  sympathetic 
touch  with  institutional  life  in  its  un- 
folding. 

I  have  not  time  to  speak  in  detail  of 
what  ought  to  be  the  results  following 
from  such  a  course  in  history.  It  will 
lengthen,  broaden  and  deepen  the  pupiFs 
view  of  'himian  life.  It  will  teadi  him 
that  no  people  nor  age  nor  religion  nor 
government  nor  social  organization  has 
based  its  life  wholly  on  truth  nor  yet 
wholly  on  error;  toleration,  sympathy,  in- 
terest in  aU  forms  of  human  endeavor  will 
slowly  ripen  in  the  pupil's  mind.  He  will 
better  see  and  appreciate  the  true  position 
of  his  own  country  in  guiding  and  enlarg- 
ing the  stream  of  human  liberty.  It  will 
make  him  less  a  bigot,  less  a  partisan  but 
more  truly  a  patriot.  In  short,  it  will 
make  of  the  pupil  an  all  round  richly  de- 
veloped man;  become  more  fully  the  "heir 
of  all  the  ages.'* 

Can  this  course  be  made  practicable? 
Will  it  work  in  the  schools?    In  thousands 


of  schools  in  Indiana  it  is  already  work- 
ing. In  the  past  six  years  it  has  been 
making  steady  progress  throughout  both 
graded  and  district  schools,  till  now  three- 
fourths  of  our  fourteen  thousand  school 
teachers  are  catching  the  spirit  of  the 
work  and  bes^inning  to  work  out  the 
course. 

We  had  had  fifty  years  of  the  old  way 
of  starting  on  United  States  History  in 
seventh  grade  and  literally  or  practically 
memorizing  the  book,  using  no  reference 
books,  no  maps,  no  illustrative  material  or 
methods  of  any  kind,  until  about  six  years 
ago.  We  can  not  expect  an  absolute  revo- 
lution to  come  about  in  this  field  in  a  year 
any  more  than  in  others.  Rome  was  not 
built  in  a  day.  But  the  work  throughout 
Indiana  is  growing  and  growing  well.  In- 
telligent authorities,  from  the  State  Sup- 
erintendent to  the  city  or  county  superin- 
tendents, and  all  the  way  down  to  the  dis- 
trict school  teacher,  are  giving  intelligent 
and  noble  service  in  the  movement. 

Our  next  steT>s  in  the  movement  ought 
to  be  to  furnish  the  teachers  with  more 
well-chosen  material  in  way  of  pictures, 
maps,  atlases,  books.  And  while  I  say  the 
outlook  in  Indiana  is  most  promising,  one 
other  thing  we  still  need  is  more  teachers 
who  will  mount  above  the  obstacles  which 
beset  the  mastering  of  this  course. 

Patience,  perseverance,  work,  have 
made  the  historic  stream  of  the  world; 
work,  perseverance  and  patience  will  put 
this  course  into  every  school  in  Indiana. 


THE  VICTORIAN  AGE  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


ARTHUR  B.  MILFORD. 


In  the  consideration  of  the  Victorian 
era  of  English  literature,  there  are  several 
special  difficulties.  One  is  that  we  are  not 
far  enough  from  many  subjects  to  see 
them  properly  and  to  place  them  in  their 
true  relations;  another  is  the  vastness  of 
the  field.  The  period  has  often  been 
called  the  age  of  diffusion.  The  reign  of 
Victoria  is  not  only  the  longest  in  English 
history,  but  steam  and  electricity  have 
also  imparted  their  speed  and  strength  to 
the   development   of   civilization   during 


these  sixty-two  years.  Greater  changes  in 
nearly  every  domain  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion have  taken  place  than  in  any  other 
period  in  the  eventful  history  of  the  sil- , 
ver-coasted  isle.  It  was  in  1837,  the  year 
of  Victoria's  coronation,  that  the  first  trip 
across  the  Atlantic  was  made  by  steam, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  use  of  electricity 
for  practical  telegraphy  was  brought 
about  by  the  inventions  of  Morse.  Who 
can  estimate  the  influences  of  these  two 
mighty  forces?     The  printing  press,  the 
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mariner's  compass,  and  gunpowder  dis- 
pelled the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages 
and  ushered  in  the  glorious  outburst  of 
the  Elizabethan  age.  Steam  and  electric- 
itj  are  transforming  the  earth.  They 
have  wrought  miracles,  and  are  still  work- 
ing wonders  beyond  the  wit  of  man  to 
comprehend  or  to  predict. 

When  we  turn  to  the  literature  of  this 
period  we  find  the  most  significant  charac- 
teristic is  the  change  of  public  interest 
from  poetry  to  prose.  Shall  we  account 
for  this  by  calling  it  a  reaction,  the  trough 
of  the  wave  upon  whose  crest  in  tfie  first 
quarter  of  the  century  we  behold  B}Ton, 
Shelley,  Keats,  Coleridge  and  Words- 
worth? It  would  be  hard  indeed  to 
sustain  the  excellence  shown  by  the 
poets  at  the  opening  of  the  cen- 
tury, but  that  is  not  the  reason 
for  this  change.  Our  age  is  practi- 
cal and  not  poetical.  We  seek  literature 
mainly  for  amusement,  to  relieve  the 
mind  from  its  strain.  Poetry  does  not  ap- 
peal to  the  masses  in  England  or  America. 
There  is  no  school  of  poetry,  and  even 
the  one  or  two  great  poets  of  the  last  fifty 
years  who  have  recently  passed  away, 
Robert  Browning  in  1889,  and  Lord 
Tennyson  in  1892,  did  not  exert  the  in- 
fluence great  poets  used  to  exert,  even  in 
the  so-called  critical  period  of  Queen 
Anne.  Earnest  effort,  sincere  search  for 
satisfying  views  of  life,  a  yearning  after 
spirituality — ^all  these  are  evident  in  the 
literature  of  the  age,  yet  there  has 
been  only  one  triumphant  voice  ring- 
ing out  clear  and  loud  in  England — 
tliat  of  Robert  Browning,  and  one  voice — 
that  of  Emerson,  in  America.  Look  at 
Carlyle,  and  Ruskin,  and  Matthew  Ar- 
nold in  the  realm  of  criticism.  With 
what  Titanic  rage  and  Scotch  inten- 
sity Carlyle  attacks  his  contemporaries! 
How  ineffectual  to  Ruskin  have  seemed 
his  earnest  pleadings  for  the  higher  life 
amid  the  narrowing  tendencies  of  Eng- 
land! How  despondent  is  the  spirit  of 
Matthew  Arnold!  At  times  it  is  almost 
a  note  of  despair.  We  are  bidden  "to 
fly  from  this  strange  disease  of  modern 
life,  its  sick  hurry,  its  heads  o'ertasked, 
its  palsied  hearts — "  An  able  critic 
remarks:     "When   I   come   to   ask   what 


Mr.  Arnold's  poetry  has  done  for  this 
generation  the  answer  must  be  that  no 
one  has  expresssed  more  powerfully  and 
poetically  its  spiritual  weakness,  its  crav- 
ing for  a  passion  that  it  can  not  feel, 
its  admiration  for  a  self  mastery  that  it 
can  not  achieve,  its  desire  for  a  creed  that 
it  fails  to  accept,  its  sympathy  with  a  faith 
that  it  will  not  share,  its  aspiration  for  a 
peace  that  it  does  not  know." 

No  louder  voice  among  Victorian 
writers  has  been  heard  than  that  of 
Thomas  Carlyle.  '^ild,  pantheistic  rant'* 
his  writings  have  been  termed.  His  in- 
fluence, however,  can  not  be  denied.  The 
results  are  too  great.  He  had  a  mighty 
personality,  so  great  that  it  colors  all  he 
wrote.  It  is  harder  to  reach  an  achro- 
matic view  of  him  than  of  any  author  of 
the  age.  He  was  a  sublime  denouncer  of 
the  evils  of  his  day;  a  worshipper  of  force, 
and  of  great  men  rather  than  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  resembles  at  times  the  Hebrew 
prophets  in  his  righteous  indignation. 
Yet  greater  results  may  certainly  be  ac- 
complished by  showing  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness, by  being  optimistic,  like  Emerson, 
than  by  painting  the  hideousness  of  sin. 
Carlyle's  extravagant  writings  may  be  for- 
given in  the  light  of  the  good  they  have 
accomplished.  It  was  only  by  cruel  blows 
with  his  bludgeon  that  he  could  beat  his 
views  into  the  men  of  his  day,  and  could 
show  where  "money  bags,  hubbub,  and 
ugliness"  were  leading  them.  He  is  the 
Victorian  Elijah. 

The  early  years  of  Victorians  reign  show 
no  author  of  wider  influence  in  the  field 
of  literature  and  theology  than  Cardinal 
Newman.  lie  was  not  led  to  denounce 
his  age  in  bitter  terms  as  Carlyle,  but  was 
gradually  forced  back  upon  the  historical 
foundation  of  his  faith.  He  sought  au- 
thority for  the  ]:owcr  so  zealously  asserted, 
and  he  did  not  rest  until  in  1845  he  took 
refuge  within  the  church  of  Rome.  This 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  it  was  as 
natural  for  him  to  believe  as  for  others 
to  doubt.  The  scientist  demands  that  we 
should  understand  in  order  to  believe, 
but  in  the  higher  realm  of  the  spirit  we 
are  asked  to  believe  that  we  may  under- 
stand. Despite  his  conversion  to  Cathol- 
icism and  the  consequent  loss  of  influence 
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oyer  most  of  his  English  readers,  Cardinal 
Newman  must  be  ranked  with  Carlyle, 
Buskin,  and  our  own  Emerson  as  one  of 
the  greatest  prose  writers  in  the  great- 
est age  of  prose  in  English  literature. 
That  such  authors  as  Cardinal  New- 
man, who  wrote  the  wonderful  hymn 
'Tjead,  kindly  light,  amid  the  encircling 
gloom,"  and  Matthew  Arnold,  who  has 
written  poetry  which  ranks  him  next  to 
Tennyson  and  Browning,  should  abandon 
poetry,  and  devote  their  lives  to  the  writ- 
ing of  prose  is  certainly  significant.  The 
technique  of  Victorian  poetry  is  good,  but 
the  high  spirit  of  inspiration  is  lacking. 
As  to  our  poetrj^  in  general,  we  have  speci- 
mens of  the  most  elaborate  workmanship, 
as  in  Tennyson,  yet  lacking  in  depth  and 
originality,  and  poems  of  great  originality 
and  profundity  as  in  Robert  Browning, 
yet  crude  in  expression.  The  bird-like  note 
of  spontaneity,  the  fine  careless  rapture  of 
the  early  years  of  our  century  is  lacking. 
For  example,  you  may  search  through 
Stedman's  Victorian  Anthology,  and  Pal- 
grave's  second  series  of  the  Golden  Treas- 
ury of  Lyric  Poetry,  the  most  recent  and 
most  representative  volumes  of  the  poetry 
of  our  age,  and  if  your  search  be  for  a 
poem  coming  from  the  very  heart  of  na- 
ture herself,  as  Shelley^s  Ode  to  the  Sky- 
lark, your  search  will  be  in  vain.  At  first 
one  might  think  that  the  temptation  to 
win  sudden  renown  by  contributing  to  the 
popular  magazines  and  newspapers  would 
account  for  lack  of  merit  in  the  poetry  of 
the  age,  but  it  is  not  so.  A  great  amount 
of  time  and  conscientious  effort  has  been 
expended  on  poetry,  and  the  amount  pro- 
duced is  great,  but  our  poets  do  not  sing 
to  appreciative  ears.  They  are  not  en- 
couraged and  stimulated  to  higher  flights. 
They  appeal  to  cold  hearts,  to  calculating 
minds  and  to  deadened,  ears-  Calliope, 
the  name  among  the  Greeks  for  the  muse 
of  poetry  and  eloquence,  has  been  given 
by  us  to  the  steam  piano.  It  is  the  steam 
whistle  and  the  whirr  of  factory  wheels 
which  make  the  only  sweet  music  to  the 
ears  of  most  of  ihe  money-making  men  of 
the  present  age,  and  the  laws  of  compensa- 
tion apply  here.  Nature  says  to  us  in  the 
language  of  Emerson,  "the  world  is  all 
before  you;  children,  take  what  you  want; 


but  pay  the  price  for  it."  The  question 
becomes  a  practical  one.  Put  in  a  prac- 
tical way  which  we  are  well  qualified  to 
understand,  are  we  not  paying  too  great 
a  price  for  the  things  in  which  we  so  much 
pride  ourselves?  Let  us  hope  our  eyes  may 
be  speedily  opened  that  we  may  see  things 
as  they  really  are. 

Changes  have  taken  place  so  rapidly, 
and  we  have  progressed  at  such  a  rate  that 
we  have  grown  impatient  with  what  is 
old.  Innovation  is  almost  a  ruling  pas- 
sion. Often  we  are  led  to  give  up  the  old 
too  soon,  and  to  welcome  ardently  plana 
which  prove  not  to  have  been  sufliciently 
wrought  out.  Good  things  are  con- 
demned because  they  are  old,  and  new 
things  are  praised  because  they  are  the 
latest  while  often  they  are  not  superior 
nor  are  they  the  equal  of  the  old.  So  far 
as  literature  is  concerned  such  experi- 
ments are  not  fraught  with  dangers.  We 
have  had  artistic  fads  in  the  Victorian  era. 
They  have  been  tried  by  time,  and  con- 
clusively and  speedily  relegated  to  their 
proper  places.  Hereafter  it  will  be  only 
the  special  student  of  literature  who  will 
care  to  enter  into  more  than  a  casual  read- 
ing of  the  aesthetical  school  of  poets  or 
the  works  of  the  Symbolists  or  Impres- 
sionists. So  also  the  extreme  realists  will 
doubtless  prove  in  the  future  but  "idle 
singers  of  an  empty  day.'*  All  such  at- 
tempts prove  the  lack  of  genuine  inspira- 
tion. Sometimes  the  innovators  become 
too  bold  and  the  outcry  against  works 
such  as  those  of  the  Naturalistic  school  is 
irrepressible.  Yet  denunciation  avails  lit- 
tle. Some  readers  are  led  through  curios- 
ity to  read  the  works  so  condemned.  Any 
recognition  of  them  is  more  than  they  de- 
serve. It  is  fortunate  that  the  promin- 
ence of  such  works  is  short.  Our  litera- 
ture in  general  grows  cleaner  and  purer 
every  day — a  progress  which  is  due  to  the 
development  in  public  taste,  for  we  have 
no  other  censorship  of  the  press.  The 
purity  of  Victorian  poetry  and  prose  is 
one  of  the  great  features  for  which  it 
should  be  praised.  In  true  literature  the 
element  of  novelty,  mighty  and  attractive 
as  it  is  in  the  periodical,  has  no  legitimate 
place.  What  is  older  than  Homer,  yet 
what  is  more  genuinely  new?    Dante,  Ga- 
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briel  Rosseti  and  William  Morris  soon  find 
their  place.  They  appear  artificial;  they 
do  not  satisfy.  Kindred  souls  are  at- 
tracted to  them  but  they  do  not  influence 
their  age  nor  are  they  influenced  by  it. 
They  are  treated  as  Orlando  and  Rosa- 
lind each  in  turn  treat  the  melancholy 
Jaques  in  the  forest  of  Arden.  When  Or- 
lando is  encountered  by  this  type  of  the 
melancholy  man  who  "is  sad  as  night  only 
for  wantonness"  and  is  bidden  by  him 
"sit  down  with  me,  and  we  two  will  rail 
against  our  mistress,  the  world  and  all 
our  misery,"  the  manly  reply  comes  at 
once,  although  Orlando  has  many  causes 
to  be  sad,  "I  will  chide  no  breather  in  the 
world  but  myself,  against  whom  I  know 
most  faults"  —  "Adieu,  good  monsieur 
melancholy."  And  Rosalind  says  to  this 
Bame  Jacques,  "Farewell,  monsieur  trav- 
eller; look  you, lisp  and  wear  strange  suits; 
disable  all  the  benefits  of  your  own  coun- 
try; be  out  of  love  with  your  nativity  and 
almost  chide  God  for  making  you  that 
countenance,  you  are,  or  I  will  scarce 
think  you  have  swam  in  a  gondola." 

It  is  here  also  that  Swinburne  fails. 
He  is  out  of  touch  with  his  age.  Had  he 
continued  as  he  be?an,  and  had  he  ful- 
filled the  expectations  of  all  those  who 
read  his  early  poems,  the  world  would 
have  been  delighted  to  place  upon  his 
head  the  wreath  of  the  poet  laureate;  but 


he  has  yielded  to  the  sadness  of  the  age, 
and  he  has  forfeited  that  which  seems  his 
by  virtue  of  divine  gift.  The  malady  of 
the  century  is  seen  also  in  such  poets  as 
Arthur  Clough.  It  is  the  sadness  result- 
ing from  the  ruin  wrought  by  the  sweep- 
ing changes  in  all  domains  of  thought  and 
action.  In  contrast  to  all  other  authors  of 
the  age  let  us  dwell  upon  Browning  and 
Emerson.  Their  voices  are  so  clear  and 
inspiring,  so  helpful  and  ennobling  to 
all  who  desire  to  live  in  the  spirit  that 
they  must  ever  rank  among  the  most  in- 
fluential writers  of  this  age.  Our  human 
impulses  toward  beauty  and  love,  they  as- 
sure us,  have  their  true  and  natural  field 
of  expression.  They  urge  us  toward  end- 
less endeavor;  the  triumphant  optimism 
of  them  both  is  the  healthiest  and  truest 
note  which  has  been  struck  in  this  era. 
Browning's  "God's  in  His  Heaven — All's 
liight  with  the  World"  awakens  an  an- 
swering echo  in  our  hearts.  We  read 
Browning  and  Emerson  in  spite*  of  their 
obscurity  and  peculiarity.  We  learn  to  love 
them  because  they  have  done  so  much  for 
us,  and  we  defend  them  when  they  are 
assailed.  We  even  come  at  last  to  think 
their  faults  are  beauties,  and  battle  for 
these  authors,  forgetting  that  in  matters 
of  taste  there  shoiild  be  no  dispute. 

[Concluded  in  September.] 


AN  INDIANA  TEACHER  IN  CHARLESTON. 


P.  KATHARINE  BEESON. 


The  National  Educational  Association 
has  been  to  Charleston  and  gone  home  to 
talk  it  over.  A  more  interesting  place  in 
itself  and  its  environs  could  hardly  have 
been  chosen.  A  place  more  unfitted  for 
taking  care  of  a  convention  would  be  hard 
to  find. 

Charleston  is  all  untouched  by  the 
spirit  of  progress  that  is  so  evident  in 
many  parts  of  the  South.  There  the 
southern  gentleman  still  lives  behind  his 
wall  and  the  visitor  rings  at  the  gate  for 
admittance.  There  the  vultures  "clean 
up"  the  market  space  when  market  hours 
are  over.    Siege,  cyclone,  tornado,  fire  and 


earthquake  have  left  their  marks  on  more 
than  one  quarter  of  the  city,  but  the 
chimes  of  grand  old  St.  ^Michael's  are  just 
as  sweet  as  when,  for  one  hundred  and  six- 
ty-two years  they  rang  the  curfew  for  a 
people  living  under  a  social  regime  more 
interesting  than  anything  since  feudal 
times. 

The  N.  E.  A.  had  rivals  in  plenty. 
Magnolia  cemetery  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  cities  of  the  dead.  Old 
Fort  Sumter,  grim  guardian  of  the  har- 
bor, with  its  tremendous  guns,  is  a  trifle 
disappointing  in  extent,  but  full  of  in- 
terest for  all   that.    It   is   interesting  to 
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know  that^  while  this  old  fort  retains  the 
outward  appearance  that  it  wore  at  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War,  the  inner  walls 
haye  been  strengthened  until  they  are 
practically  impenetrable.  A  shot  or  shell, 
to  reach  the  men  in  the  gun  pits,  would 
have  to  crush  through  several  hundred 
feet  of  concrete. 

Palm  Island,  which  boasts  the  finest 
surf  bathing  in  the  world,  attracted  hun- 
dreds of  visitors  daily.  Chicora  Park  pro- 
vided amusement  of  many  kinds,  and — 
this  is  a  fact  to  which  every  visitor  can 
testify — the  mosquitoes  greeted  guests 
cordially  and,  in  large  armies,  guarded 
them  while  they  slept. 

But,  for  all  this,  Charleston  is  not  an 
ideal  convention  city.  No  town  with  but 
(me  hotel,  however  delightful  its  sur- 
roundings, can  successfully  handle  a  con- 
vention whose  minimum  attendance  is 
three  thousand,  when  the  mercury  is 
frisking  around  the  hundred  mark.  Visi- 
tors are  -apt  to  grow  Ul  tempered  when 
they  have  no  place  to  sleep  and  not  much 
to  eat.  Those  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  entertainment  in  one  of  Charles- 
ton's old  homes  feel  that  the  people  there 
fully  justify  their  reputation  for  hospital- 
ity, but  the  committee  had  too  few  such 
places  on  its  list.  Twenty-four  hours 
spent  in  looking  for  a  comfortable  lodging 
place  seemed  a  waste  of  time.  Half  that 
time  spent  on  the  Isle  of  Palms  would 
have  left  pleasanter  memories. 

The  convention  itself,  though  smaller 
in  numbers  than  any  for  a  great  many 
years,  was  generally  conceded  a  success. 
The  program  committee  did  well  to  so  ar- 
range .the  exercises  that  interest  in  the 
sessions  was  sustained  to  the  last.  A 
higher  standard  of  excellence  than  here- 
tofore in  the  character  of  the  papers  and 
the  attention  of  the  audience^s  was 
reached.  This  was  true  of  the  depart- 
mental meetings  as  well  as  those  of  the 
general  sessions.  The  papers  presenting 
the  highest  ideals,  not  only  in  educational 
work,  but  concerning  all  matters  touching 
the  relations  between  South  and  North, 
were  received  with  the  highest  enthusi- 
asm. The  reception  accorded  to  Booker 
T.  Washington,  the  orator  of  the  conven- 
tion, is  one  of  the  significant  straws  which 


show  which  way  the  wind  of  progress  is 
blowing. 

This  from  the  Charleston  News  axid 
Courier; 

"Booker  Washington  spoke  at  the  Na- 
tional Educational  convention  last  night 
and  spoke  well.  He  never  fails  to  impress 
himself  on  his  audience,  whatever  that  au- 
dience. We  regard  him  as  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  the  South  to-day.  He  is 
at  once  the  Moses  and  the  Aaron  of  his 
race — a  wise  leader  and  always  a  forcible 
speaker.  He  has  accomplished  more  to 
set  his  people  in  the  right  way,  to  lead 
them  up  to  an  appreciation  of  true  liberty 
and  civilization,  than  any  other  man  that 
has  ever  lived  and  spoken  in  this  land. 

"Mr.  Washington  is  doing  a  grand 
work,  not  only  for  the  uplifting  of  his 
race  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  white  peo- 
ple of  the  South  as  well.  He  deserves  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  all  those  who, 
like  him,  are  working  for  the  best  solu- 
tion of  the  social  and  political  problems 
which  confront  us.  His  constructive 
genius,  his  wise  leadership,  his  thought- 
ful eloquence,  all  commend  the  utterances 
of  this  spokesman  of  the  colored  people  to 
the  consideration  of  the  white  men  of  the 
country,  and  should  command  for  him  the 
support  of  those  of  us  in  the  South  who 
would  promote  the  welfare  of  the  country 
bv  improving  the  citizenship  of  the 
South." 

Indiana  had  a  prominent  place  uu  the 
program  and  was  liberally  remembered  in 
the  distribution  of  offices  for  next  year. 
Dr.  Swain's  paper  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  strongest  .productions  of  the  conven- 
tion, i 

Charleston,  with  a  commendable  cour- 
age, urged  the  convention  to  come  to  her 
in  order  to  encourage  on  the  part  of 
southern  workers  in  the  educational  field 
broader  conceptions  of  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  schoolmaster,  a  deeper 
appreciation  o^the  demands  of  the  south- 
ern field.  Realizing  the  need  of  the  co- 
operation of  those  who  live  and  work  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  in  meeting  the 
difficulties  and  overcoming  the  obstacles 
to  southern  development  and  progress, 
she  reached  out  for  the  convention,  and 
got  it. 
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Utterances  from  many  sources  in  the 
South  indicate  that  the  meeting  has  al- 
ready proven  of  more  service  Sian  any 
convention  ever  held  in  the  South  in  sup- 


porting and  inspiring  a  revival  of  interest 
in  education  and  particularly  in  industrial 
education. 


MODERN  GEOGRAPHY  THE  BASIS  OF  AN  ABOLUTE  CURRICULUM. 


C.  A.   BOWSHER,  CHAMPAIGN.  ILL. 


The  function  of  the  study  of  geography 
is  to  acquaint  man  with  his  most  general 
terrestrial  world  relations  and  to  properly 
correlate  him  with  them.  Modem  geog- 
raphy is  the  general  premise  from  which 
all  other  branches  of  study  are  derived 
and  co-ordinated.  Consequently  it  fur- 
nishes the  basis  of  an  absolute  curriculum. 
Its  central  theme  is  the  general  consid- 
eration of  energy  and  gravitation  in  their 
manifold  relations  with  matter  of  the  ter- 
restrial sphere  and  their  myriads  of  de- 
rived relations  known  as  terrestrial  crea- 
tion. 

Modern  geography  teaches  that  all  ter- 
restrial relations  and  creation  may  be 
classified  into  objective  reality,  subjective 
reality  and  pure  subjective. 

Objective  reality  includes,  all  terrestrial 
relations  independent  of  man.  Subjective 
reality  includes  all  terrestrial  relations  de- 
pendent on  man.  Pure  subjective  in- 
cludes those  i-elations  not  wholly  con- 
trolled by  the  universal  psychological  law. 

The  universal  psychological  law  is  as 
follows:  Any  two  minds  may  attain  iden- 
tical opinions  concerning  the  same  thing, 
provided  they  speak  the  same  language, 
employ  the  same  terminology,  use  the 
same  units  of  measurement  for  contrast- 
ing conceptions,  classify  deductions  by 
the  same  system  of  co-ordination  and  have 
the  same  point  of  view. 

Modem  geography  also  teaches  that: 
(a)  Anything  whatever  that  may  be 
tliought  upon  may  be  termed  a  world  re- 
lation, (b)  That  form  of  thought  express- 
ing relations  existing  between  the  factors 
of  reality  is  mathematical,  (c)  The  sum- 
mation of  all  possible  world  relations  is 
termed  the  univt^rse.  (d)  The  visible  uni- 
verse is  termed  the  world,  (e)  Man  is 
finite;  the  world  is  infinite,  and  man's 
conception  of  the  world  must  ever  remain 


a  relative  term,  (f)  However  great  man's 
conception  of  reality  may  become,  it  may 
be  divided  into  a  series  of  orders  of  notionb 
^  such  that  any  order  is  of  an  infinitesi- 
mal relation  to  the  order  following  it  and 
of  an  infinite  relation  to  the  order  preced- 
ing it  respectively.  Each  order  of  notions 
possesses  a  definite  measuring  unit  and 
limit.  The  units  and  limits  of  the  orders 
are  such  that  the  unit  of  any  order  is  the 
limit  to  the  unit  of  the  next  lower  order 
and  the  limit  of  the  order  is  the  unit  of 
the  next  higher  order  of  notions  respec- 
tively. 

All  reality  may  thus  be  conceived  as 
a  summation  of  the  infinite  and  infinitesi- 
mal world  relations  arranged  in  a  series  of 
orders  of  notions.  The  names  of  the  or- 
ders of  notions  as  determined  by  their 
respective  units  and  limits  are,  the 
ethereal,  the  molecular,  the  biological,  the 
subjective,  the  geographical  and  the  as- 
tronomical orders  of  notions  respectively. 

In  the  ethereal  order  of  notions,  the 
unit  is  the  particle  of  ether,  the  limit  is 
the  molecule.  Knowledge  of  this  order  is 
obtained  by  the  study  of  physics. 

In  the  molecular  order  of  notions,  the 
unit  is  the  molecule,  the  limit  is  the  cell. 
Knowledge  of  this  order  is  obtained  by 
the  study  of  chemistry. 

In  the  biological  order  of  notions,  the 
unit  is  the  cell,  the  limit  is  man.  Knowl- 
edge of  this  order  is  obtained  by  the  study 
of  biology. 

In  the  subjective  order  of  notions,  the 
unit  is  man  the  limit  is  the  earth.  Knowl- 
edge of  this  order  is  obtained  by  the  study 
of  sociolog}^,  or  the  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  home,  church,  school.  State 
and  vocation. 

In  the  geographical  order  of  notions, 
the  unit  of  measurement  is  the  earth,  the 
limit  is  the  solar  system.     Knowledge  of 
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this  order  is  obtained  by  the  study  of 
geology  and  physiography. 

In  the  astronomical  order  of  notions, 
the  unit  of  measurement  is  the  solar  sys- 
tem, the  limit  is  the  visible  universe. 
Knowledge  of  this  order  is  obtained  by 
the  study  of  astronomy. 

Hence,  from  the  ether  particles  to  the 
limits  of  the  visible  universe,  all  possible 
world  relations  may  be  arranged  into  a 
system  of  co-ordination  of  notions  in 
terms  of  their  units  and  limits.  The  six 
orders  of  notions  thus  co-ordinated  may 
be  expressed  in  their  relations  in  mathe- 
matical language  by  taking  the  geographi- 
cal order  of  notions  as  a  basis  and  repre- 
senting it  by  the  symbol  A.  Let  oo  repre- 
sent an  infinite  relation  of  the  first  order. 
Then  -^  -  will  represent  an  infinitesimal 
relation  of  the  first  order  or  the  unit  of 
the  next  lower  order,  which  in  this  case 
is  the  subjective  order  of  notions.  ^, 
will  represent  the  unit  of  the  second  lower 
order  or  an  infinitesimal  relation  of  the 
second  order  below  or  the  biological  order 
of  notions.  Consequently,  all  world  rela- 
tions may  be  renresented  in  a  series  of  or- 
ders of  notions  by  the  following  formula: 

A+A-fA-fA+A+A^-fA^2-- 


ac  4     00  8    00  2      00 


all  possible  world  relations.     A  popular 
representation  of  the  same  thing  may  be 

stated  as  follows:      (Ether  particle 

molecule)  +  (molecule. . .  .cell)  +  (cell .... 
man)  +  (man. . .  .earth)  +  (earth so- 
lar system)  +  (solar  system. . .  .visible  uni- 
verse) equal  all  possible  world  relations 
in  terms  of  their  units  and  limits.  If 
the  last  two  terms  of  the  above  formula 
be  omitted,  the  remaining  terms  express 
all  possible  terrestrial  world  relations  that 
may  be  conceived  by  mortal  man.  Tlius 
it  may  be  demonstrated  that  the  function 
of  the  study  of  geography  is  properly  to 
orient  man  with  his  world  relations  afid 
that  in  doing  so  he  will  necessarily  be 
compelled  to  agree  with  the  Universal 
Mind  in  the  matter  by  obeying  the  dic- 
tates of  the  universal  psychological  law. 
In  modem  geography,  man  must  con- 
sider hi?  world  relations  from  God's 
standpoint;  that  is,  off  the  earth.  The 
finite  notion  of  things  depends  upon  the 


unit  of  measurement  and  the  point  of 
view  employed  to  make  deductions  in 
fundamental  relations.  Heretofore^  the 
geographer  and  the  philosopher  (fimda- 
mentally  the  same)  have  considered 
world  relations  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  individual.  Consequently,  the  unit 
of  measurement  and  the  point  of 
view  have  been  erroneously  taken  and 
deductions  made  by  them  are  prov- 
ing inadequate  for  present-day  re- 
quirements. Modem  man  is  deriving  a 
new  geographical  science,  a  new  world 
philosophy.  The  spirit  of  the  age  can  not 
be  adequately  expressed  in  the  termin- 
ology of  the  past.  Man  finds  himself  in 
a  maze  of  new  world  relations  with  which 
the  experiences  of  his  ancestry  do  not 
wholly  prepare  him  to  contend.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  modern  geographer  to  set 
the  mind  of  man  to  right  relations,  find 
for  him  the  psychological  pole-star,  con- 
stmct  for  hira  a  compass  for  his  guidance, 
determine  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
his  activities  and  the  haven  for  which  he 
is  bound  while  on  this  terrestrial  sphere. 
So,  in  company  with  his  beloved  and  tal- 
ented astronomical  brother,  the  modem 
geographer,  betakes  himself  to  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic  in  the  fourth  quadrant  at 
the  twentieth  celestial  hour  outside  and 
near  the  earth's  orbit  and  there  contem- 
plates terrestrial  relations  for  the  enlight- 
enment of  man.  Here  he  establishes  con- 
ceptions of  them  in  the  grand  system  of 
co-ordination  of  notions,  by  the  aid  of  his 
other  equally  beloved  brethren,  the  physi- 
cist, the  chemist,  the  biologist  and  the 
sociologist — from  the  ether  particles  to 
the  limits  of  the  visible  universe. 

In  this  w^onderland  the  earth  is  his  unit 
of  measurement,  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic 
is  his  point  of  view  and  the  solar  system 
is  his  limit  to  terrestrial  world  relations. 
From  this  standpoint,  the  geographer  con- 
ceives the  earth  in  its  relative  dimensions 
and  distances  from  the  sun  and  its  two 
motions.  The  thin  column  of  energ}'  from 
the  sun  is  perceived  to  affect  the  rotating 
surface  in  beautiful  mathematical  rela- 
tions aroimd  the  central  and  direct  eclip- 
tic ray.  And  as  each  portion  of  the  sur- 
face intercepts  this  column  of  celestial  po- 
tency, terrestrial  relations  arise  which  are 
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distiDguished  from  the  absolute,  eternal, 
objective  and  fundamental  and  are  termed 
the  relative,  transient,  subjective  and 
derivative  relations  respectively.  He  per- 
ceives also  that  the  highest  derivative  of 
objective  reality  is  termed  man.  The 
modern  geographer  now  generalizes  and 
conceives  that  ever}^  organism  on  the  ter- 
restrial sphere  is  rated  in  importance  as 
it  is  related  to  energ}'.  Then  in  true 
ecstacy  as  of  old,  he  exclaims,  ^TEureka, 
Eureka!  The  pole-star!  The  function  of 
every  organisnl  is  to  dissipate  and  manip- 
ulate energy!  Then  speeding  to  the  limits 
of  organic  development,  he  reflects  again 
and  conceives  that  that  organism  is  most 
important  in  the  scale  of  terrestrial  crea- 
tion that  manipulates  the  most  energy  the 
most  economically.  And  the  form  of  that 
organism  is  found  to  be  that  of  modem 
man.    Then,  with  confidence  sustained  by 


the  dicta  of  his  brethren,  the  modern 
geographer  proclaims  for  the  first  time  in 
the  annals  of  history  these  words:  "The 
greatest  thing  in  this  world  is  energy  and 
the  greatest  thing  man  can  do  is  to  man- 
ipulate it;"  and  to  his  consciousness  come 
assurances  from  all  the  world  in  cosmic 
tongue,  "It  is  so,  it  is  so." 

From  the  dim  past,  the  dictum  of  classi- 
cal antiquity,  "Know  thyself/'  comes  in 
fainter  and  fainter  whispers  at  each  an- 
nual tour  of  the  terrestrial  sphere.  From 
the  immediate  present  there  rings  out  in 
full  and  increasing  tone  a  voice  chanting 
a  simple  theme  of  cosmic  song,  "Know 
the  world  and  find  thyself."  This  is  the 
function  of  the  study  of  the  fundamentals 
of  modern  geography.  The  basis  of  an 
absolute  curriculum  derivative  from  this 
conception  of  modern  geography  may  be 
outlined  as  follows: 


BASIS  OF  AN  ABSOLUTE  CURRICULUM. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


PAST. 
PRESENT. 


GEOLOGY. 
PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


LITHOSPHBRE.  HYDROSPHERE.  ATMOSPHERE. 

ENERGY.  GRAVITATION. 

ORGANISMS. 


FUNDAMENTAL. 

Vegetable. 

Encaffors  of  EDergy  ft-om  the  san. 

BASIS  OF^ABSOLUTE  VALUE. 
Foot-tons  of  Energy. 

Corn,  Wheat,  Rioe,  Potato, 
Apple,  Grape. 


DERIVATIVE. 

Animal. 

Dissipators  of  Energy  baok  to  space. 


•   BRUTE. 
Dissipators  of  Energy. 


HUMAN. 
Manipulators  of  Energy. 


Horse,  Ox,  Camel,  Hog, 
Sheep,  Fowl. 


HOME. 
Sociologist. 

CHURCH. 
Theologian. 


SOCIAL. 


VOCATION. 
Economist. 

SCHOOL, 
Edueationiflt. 

INDUSTRIAL. 


STATE. 
Politioian. 


POLITICAL. 


Linguistics. 

Literature. 

History. 

Art. 


International 

Constitutional. 

Corporate. 

Common. 


Agricultare. 

Mannfaotare. 

Transportation. 

Exchange. 


GENERAL  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  ENERGY. 

Money. 

Absolute  Standard  and  Unit  of  Value. 

ONE  FOOT-TON  OF  ENERGY. 


Thus  it  is  believed-  that  modem  geogra- 
phy sounds  the  key-note  of  a  true  civili- 
zation, presents  the  brightest  luminary  in 
the  galaxy  of  human  conceptions  and  ac- 
quaints the  mind  with  the  divinest  and 


most  potent  characteristic  in  human  af- 
fairs, the  basis  of  a  true  philosophy,  the 
spirit  of  a  tru3  religion — The  Rightful 
Manipulation  of  Energy. 
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!         Every  individual,  high  or  low,  has  some 
I      goal  for  which  he  is  striving,  and  no  mat- 
!      tCT  how  faint  or  how  strong  the  endeavor 
I      may  be,  every  goal  in  every  heart  reaches 
j     out  toward  but  one,  toward  the  same  great 
j      ideal.     This  striving  may  be  illustrated 
!      by  the  circle:     No  matter  how  large  or 
I      how  small  the  circumference,  every  radii 
which  you  start  from  it  must  reach  the 
center.    This  great  center  of  all  our  striv- 
ing, the  goal  of  every  individual  is  free- 
dom.    Buskin  tells  us  that  it  is  only  by 
obeying  certain  laws  that  we  can  attain 
tiiis  freedom,  because  life  must  necessarily 
be  in  a  community  and  the  liberty  which 
we  would  wish,  is  restricted  by  community 
!     life.    Our  lives  are  not  as  individuals,  but 
ire  parts  of  a  great  whole.    If  each  mole- 
cule of  a  certain  mass  moves  in  a  given 
direction,  the  mass  itself  is  moved  to  just 
the  extent  the  molecules  are  moved.    The 
community,  then,  is  moved  toward  free- 
dom to  just  the  extent  that  each  individ- 
ual in  that  community  is  moved  toward 
freedom. 

The  ideal  community  is  one  in  which 
each  individual  is  striving  toward  his  own 
freedom.  In  this  community  there  is  no 
law,  written  or  unwritten,  no  convention- 
alitv.  no  custom  nor  class  distinction 
standing  in  the  way  of  each  and  every 
individual  becoming  all  he  can  be.  Here 
is  the  means  for  working  out  personal 
freedom  by  self-activity.  Such  a  com- 
munity can  not  exist  in  perfection,  there 
may  be  a  possible  time  when  it  will  exist 
in  imperfect  reality.  The  Suez  canal  ex- 
isted many  years  in  idea  before  it  became 
a  canal.  Not  only  that,  but  after  its  con- 
struction it  was  destroyed  and  became  a 
canal  in  idea  again.  To-day,  this  canal  is 
not  perfect;  the  perfect  Suez  canal  is  still 
in  idea.  This  ideal  community  is  a  dem- 
ocracy, and  the  perfect  idea  of  democracy 
is  that  state  of  society  in  which  there  is 
nothing  between  the  individual  and  his 
highest  possible  development,  but  him- 
self; then,  that  each  individual  may  attain 
this  ideal  community,  he  must  do  his  part 
in  attaining  perfect  solf-activity. 


To  the  pupil  in  school,  his  community 
is  the  school.  School  to  him  is  "not  a 
preparation  for  life,  it  is  life.^'  The  child 
himself  is  not  in  school  to  gain  knowledge, 
but  he  is  there  to  live,  to  put  his  life  into 
the  life  of  his  community.  To  be  sure, 
his  community  is  made  up  of  individuals 
who  have  a  common  occupation  and  a 
leader,  but  is  this  not  true  of  people  who 
are  in  what  they  think  is  real  life?  We, 
as  teachers,  feel  that  we  have  a  commun- 
ity of  our  own,  one  in  which  we  live,  not 
one  in  which  we  feel  we  are  getting  ready 
to  live. 

The  composition  of  the  school  is  such 
that  all  the  social  elements  are  there,  only 
limited  by  age  and  normal  conditions. 
Here  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  cultured 
and  the  ignorant  meet.  Here  temptations 
and  trials  assail  each  individual.  Here  all 
the  bad  and  evil  tendencies  that  are  a  part 
of  our  inheritance  are  met.  Here,  too,  is 
a  natural  leader,  a  boy  or  girl,  whose  in- 
fluence is  felt  by  every  member  of  that 
particular  community.  In  a  school  there  is 
an  opportunity  for  the  constant  exercise 
of  every  article  in  a  positive  code  of 
ethics.  What  more  does  the  mature  child 
meet  when  put  into  lifers  great  school? 
Therefore,  granting  that  life  in  the  com- 
mon school  has  all  the  ethical  character- 
istics of  the  community,  will  it  be  illogical 
to  grant  that  the  aim  and  end  of  our 
school  work  is  to  meet  society^s  needs. 

To-day  the  state  needs  men  and 
women  of  stroner  character.  Those  whose 
moral  characters  are  good,  those  who  will 
legislate  for  the  good  of  self?  Not  for  the 
good  of  others;  those  who  vrill  not  accept 
bribes;  those  who  will  scorn  to  do  an  act 
for  self-advancement,  at  the  expense  of 
another's  misfortune;  those  who  make  the 
poorest  and  weakest  the  subject  of  the 
tenderest  care. 

A  great  man  has  said:  "As  the  twig  is 
bent  the  tree's  inclined."  Another,  ^^Who 
possesses  the  youth,  possesses  the  future.*' 
If  these  be  true,  the  motive  and  scope  of 
the  school  must  bear  directly  upon  the 
child's  present  good.    And  the  great  mo- 
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tive,  the  one  thing  to  develop  in  human 
beings,  is  the  motive  to  help,  to  have 
mercy,  to  do  for  others,  to  never  hinder, 
to  know  the  needs  of  the  community  and 
to  give  one's  self  to  those  needs;  or,  in 
other  words,  it  is  the  altruistic  motive. 

To  develop  this  motive  is  the  limitation 
of  educative  work,  and  the  underlying 
principle  of  its  development  is  school  dis- 
cipline. Every  item  in  school  order,  rules, 
regulations  for  whispering,  undue  noise, 
tardiness,  disorder,  etc.,  should  be  gov- 
erned by  the  pupil  feeling  the  needs  of 
his  community,  just  as  we  as  men  and 
women,  feel  the  necessity  of  just  laws. 
And  under  this  the  pupil,  just  as  the 
citizen  is,  should  be  led  to  feel  this  re- 
gponsibility.  What  are  we  all  worth  but 
oar  influence?  If  the  child  can  be  made 
to  feel  that  his  example  is  worth  some- 
thing, that  it  is  his  only  capital,  will  he 
not  preserve  it?  We  believe,  if  the  child 
should  be  led  to  feel  the  responsibility  of 
his  example,  of  his  influence,  the  matter 
of  school  reports  would  be  reversed  and 
we  would  receive  the  parent's  report  in- 
stead of  our  reporting  to  the  parent. 

Then,  with  the  feeling  of  responsibilitv, 
there  must  come  a  change  in  the  child's 
idea  of  advancement.  To-day  a  child's 
notion  of  promotion  depends  upon  the 
grade  he  gets.  By  the  way,  is  it  any  won- 
der that  men  in  responsible  positions  sell 
themselves  and  their  constituents  for  sil- 
ver and  gold  when  they  have  been  nur- 
tured in  such  an  atmosphere?  Why,  from 
babyhood  they  have  been  bribed:  At 
home,  by  promises;  at  Sunday  school,  by 
pretty  picture  cards  and  prizes  for  com- 
mitting a  great  number  of  texts,  and  the 
common  schools,  by  per  cents.,  honor  rolls 
and  all  sorts  of  queer  devices.  These 
things  but  make  marketable  men  and 
women.  Each  child  should  be  made  to 
feel  that  his  advancement  is  absolutely 
limited  by  his  own  activity;  that  his  pro- 
motion does  not  depend  upon  his  per 
cent.,  or  that  he  is  equal  to,  or  better  than 
some  one  else,  but  that  he  will  be  pro- 
moted as  soon  as  he  can  do  more  good  in 
another  grade;  that  his  advancement  de- 
termines his  promotion. 

These  ideas  of  responsibility  and  pro- 
motion, altruistic  in  their  tendencies,  lead 


to  the  ultimate  end  of  self-government. 
Self-government  in  the  state  is  pure  de- 
mocracy. Self-government  in  the  school 
is  the  ideal  school.  What  is  wrong  when 
a  teacher  does  not  dare  to  leave  the  room 
for  a  few  minutes?  Children  can  be 
trusted.  In  a  certain  school  in  Ohio,  a 
teacher  left  a  room  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pupils  for  two  days  and  a  half.  He 
was  in  a  distant  city  and  no  one  had  direct 
charge  of  the  room,  but  those  boys  and 
girls  behaved  and  did  their  work.  The 
secret  lies  in  the  fact  that  he,  the  teacher, 
h^ld  each  one  responsible  for  the  whole 
room.  He  used  in  his  school  government 
the  altruistic  motive  and  the  school  be- 
came self-governing.  Self-government  is 
the  movement  toward  higher  spiritual  life 
and  solves  the  problem  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  State.  Our  countr}''s  wel- 
fare and  good,  its  prosperity  and  honor, 
are  our  dearest  inheritance.  Its  advance- 
ment our  aim.  "The  school  of  to-day  be- 
comes the  state  of  to-morrow/' 


He  who  would  seem  truly  courteous — 
and  no  one  can  be  truly  courteous  without 
seeming  to  be  so — must  show  by  his  words 
and  his  acts,  in  all  his  intercourse  with 
others,  that  he  is  thinking  of  the  one 
whom  he  addresses  rather  than  of  himself; 
that  he  has  more  pleasure  in  hearing  what 
that  person  says  to  him,  in  expressing  his 
recognition  of  that  person's  worth,  than 
in  telling  what  he  has  done,  or  in  speaking 
of  what  concerns  himself  alone.  Courtesy 
may  be  intrinsic;  but  again  it  is  more  the 
result  of  earnest  effort.  In  either  case 
it  is  an  honor  to  him  who  exhibits  it  and 
a  gain  to  him  who  is  its  recipient. 


At  the  request  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Martin  6.  Brumbaugh, 
Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  that  institution, 
has  been  made  supervisor  of  public 
schools  in  Porto  Rico.  This  is  regarded 
as  a  commendable  appointment.  It  in- 
sures vigorous  work  in  the  founding  of 
the  institution  upon  which,  more  than 
upon  any  other,  we  rely  in  aiding  the 
Porto  Ricans. 
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THE    SCHOOL     ROOM  .  .  . 


SIR  LAUNCELOT,  SIR  BOHORT  AND 
SIR  GALAHAD. 

CORRELATED  WITH   FIFTH-YEAR  HISTORY— LYDIA  R.  BLAICH. 
INDIANAPOLIS. 

Sir  Launcelot,  in  seeking  the  Holy 
Grail,  followed  no  definite  path,  but  w^nt 
wherever  wild  adventures  led  him.  At 
last  he  reached  a  stone  cross  and  an  old 
chapel.  Looking  through  a  crevice  in  a 
wall,  he  saw,  on  a  silk-covered  altar,  a 
silver  candlestick  with  six  candles.  He 
wished  to  enter,  but  found  no  door;  and, 
being  fatigued,  he  lay  down  to  sleep  be- 
fore the  cross.  Half  sleeping  and  half' 
waking,  he  saw  a  sick  knight,  borne  on  a 
horse,  ride  up  to  the  cross  and  pray.  Then 
the  candlestick  and  the  Holy  Grail  ap- 
peared in  front  of  the  cross.  Again  the 
sick  man  prayed,  touched  the  holy  vessel, 
kissed  it,  as  well  as  the  cross,  and  said: 
'*I  thank  God  right  heartily,  for  I  am 
healed."  During  all  this  wonderful  event. 
Sir  Launcelot  could  not  move,  though  he 
saw  and  heard  all. 

After  the  departure  of  the  strange 
knight.  Sir  Launcelot  thought  about  all 
he  had  just  seen  and  also  about  his  own 
life.  He  said:  "My  sins  have  brought  me 
into  great  dishonor.  When  I  sought 
worldly  adventures  I  ever  achieved  them, 
and  had  the  better  in  every  place.  Now 
that  I  take  upon  me  the  adventure  of 
holy  things,  my  sins  hinder  me  so  that  I 
was  unable  to  stir  or  speak  when  the  Holy 
Grail  appeared  before  me.*' 

He  rose  and  traveled  on  till  he  met  a 
good  hermit,  to  whom  he  said:  "Give  me 
advice;  I  have  done  many  great  deeds  for 
my  own  glory;  never  did  I  battle  all  for 
God's  sake  alone,  but  to  win  worship  and 
be  better  beloved.  I  thanked  God  very 
little,  or  none  at  all,  for  my  good  for- 
tunes." The  hermit  replied:  "Work  not 
for  your  own  glory,  but  for  the  glory  of 
right,  and  look  that  your  heart  and  your 
mouth  accord/' 

Launcelot  repented,  and  proceeded  on 
his  way  till  he  approached  a  fair  castle, 


where  he  heard  a  voice  command:  "Enter 
into  the  castle,  where  thou  shalt  see  a 
great  part  of  thy  desire."  He  went 
through  every  room,  but  at  last  reached  a 
bolted  door.  Listening,  he  heard  the 
sweetest  singing:  "Joy  and  honor  be  to 
the  Father  of  Heaven.''  Launcelot  prayed 
that  he  might  see  that  which  he  was  seek- 
ing. The  door  opened,  and  a  voice  said, 
'^Enter  not."  This  saddened  him,  but  he 
saw  in  the  room  the  holy  vessel,  and  many 
angels  about  it.  For  very  wonder,  he  for- 
got himself  and  entered  the  room,  when 
a  flame  smote  him  in  the  face.  He  fell 
back,  and  for  many  days  he  appeared  to 
be  dead.  When  he  revived,  he  said:  "I 
have  seen  great  marvels  that  no  tongue 
can  tell,  and  more  than  any  heart  can 
think."  The  people  said:  "You  have 
gotten  as  much  of  the  Holy  Grail  as  you 
can  get;  never  shall  you  see  more  of  it." 
He  answered:  'T  thank  God  for  His  great 
mercy."  *Then  he  returned  to  King  Ar- 
thurs court,  where  he  was  much  wel- 
comed, for  more  than  half  of  the  Round 
Table  knights  had  been  slain  in  their 
quests. 

Sir  Bohort  had  not  proceeded  far  into 
the  forest  when  he  met  two  knights  who 
were  treating  lis  brother.  Sir  Lionel,  most 
cruelly.  Just  as  he  prepared  to  rescue 
IJonel,  he  saw  another  man  dragging  a 
helpless  woman  along  the  ground.  Sir 
Bohort,  much  perplexed,  cried  out: 
"Whom  shall  I  help — my  brother  or  the 
lady?"  He  did  not  hesitate  long,  but  res- 
cued the  latter  and  took  her  to  her  com- 
panions. Then  he  went  to  his  brother's 
assistance,  but,  finding  a  corpse  in  the  for- 
est and  hearing  that  his  brother  had  been 
killed,  he  gave  it  honorable  burial. 

Some  time  after,  he  met  Sir  Lionel  at 
a  ^rrcat  castle,  and  was  much  rejoiced  that 
his  brother  was  still  alive.  Sir  Lionel, 
however,  met  Sir  Bohort  in  great  anger 
for  not  having  helped  him  first.  He  in- 
sisted on  a  duel  with  his  brother,  who 
begged  again  and  again  for  mercy.  "Pray 
ve  not  me  for  m?rcv,"  retorted  Sir  Lionel. 
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Weeping,  Sir  Bohort  drew  his  sword,  as 
he  said:  "Now,  God  have  mercy  upon 
me,  though  I  defend  my  life  against  my 
brother."  Just  at  that  moment,  a  voice 
said:  'Tlee,  Sir  Bohort,  and  touch  him 
not/'  A  cloud  of  fire  alighted  between 
them,  and  both  fell  to  the  earth  in  a 
swoon.  When  they  revived.  Sir  Lionel 
begged  his  brother  for  forgiveness.  Sir 
Bohort  answered:  "God  forgive  thee,  and 
T  do.'' 


With  that  Sir  Bohort  heard  a  voice  say: 
"Go  to  the  sea;  Sir  Perceval  awaits  thee 
there.''  He  found  a  ship  by  the  sea,  and, 
entering,  saw  Sir  Perceval,  who  said: 
*^e    lack   nothing   now   but   the    good 


knight.   Sir   Galahad."   Both    were   very 
happy. 

After  Sir  Galahad  had  rescued  Sir  Per- 
ceval from  the  twenty  men,  he  wandered 
in  forests,  over  mountains  and  eeas, 
through  many  strange  lands,  often  sing- 
ing such  words  as  these: 

My  good  blade  carves  the  casques  of  men. 

My  tough  lance  thrusteth  sure; 
My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten. 

Because  my  heart  is  pure. 
When  down  the  stormy  crescent  goes. 

A  light  before  me  swims, 
Between  dark  stems  the  forest  glows. 

I  hear  a  noise  of  hymns. 
Sometimes  on  lonely  mountain  meres 

I  find  a  magic  bark; 
I  leap  on  board;  no  helmsman  steers: 

I  float  till  all  is  dark. 
When  on  my  goodly  charger  borne 

Thro*  dreamy  towns  I  go, 
The  cock  crows  ere  the  Christmas  morn. 

The  streets  are  dumb  with  snow. 
The  tempest  crackles  on  the  leads, 

And  ringing,  springs  from  brand  and  mail; 
But  o'er  the  dark  a  glory  spreads. 

And  gilds  the  driving  hail. 
I  leave  the  plain,  I  climb  the  height; 

No  branchy  thicket  shelter  yields; 
But  blessed  forms  in  whistling  stormB 

Fly  o*er  waste  fens  and  windy  fields. 
A  maiden  knight— to  me  is  given 

Such  hope,  I  know  not  fear; 
I  yearn  to  breathe  the  airs  of  heaven 

That  often  meet  me  here. 
I  muse  on  joy  that  will  not  cease, 

Pure  spaces  clothed  in  living  beams. 
Pure  lilies  of  eternal  peace. 

Whose  odors  haunt  my  dreams. 
The  clouds  are  broken  in  the  sky. 

And  thro*  the  mountain  walls 
A  rolling  organ— harmony 

Swells  up  and  shakes  and  falls. 
So  pass  I  hostel,  hall  and  grange; 

By  bridge  and  ford,  by  park  and  pale. 
All-armed  I  ride,  whatever  betide. 

Until  I  find  the  Holy  Grail. 

One  night  he  stopped  at  a  hermitage, 
where  the  sister  of  Sir  Perceval  met  hmi, 
saying:  "Follow  me,  for  I  will  show  you 
the  highest  adventures  that  ever  knight 
saw/'     They   soon    ent-ered    the   ship  on 
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which  were  Sir  Perceval  and  Sir  Bohort. 
The  wind  blew  the  ship  out  into  the  sea, 
and  after  two  days'  journey  they  came  to 
a  whirlpool  between  two  gigantic  rocks^ 
which  their  frail  little  Teasel  could  not 
j  pass.  They  boarded  a  stronger  ship  near 
by,  in  which  they  found  a  table  of  silver 
and  the  Holy  Grail,  covered  with  red  silk. 
!       Sir  Oalahad  prayed  long,  before  it. 

By  and  by  they  landed.  It  chanced  that 
the  king  had  just  died  as  they  entered  the 
city.  When  the  people  beheld  Sir  Gala- 
had, with  the  Holy  Grail,  they  unani- 
mously crowned  him  king.  He  made  a 
chest  of  fine  gold  and  precious  stones  for 
the  sacred  cup. 

After  a  year,  he  prayed  that  he  might 
die.  Suddenly  a  multitude  of  angels  bore 
his  soul  to  heaven;  Sir  Perceval  and  Sir 
Bohort  saw  a  hand  from  heaven  carry  up 
the  Holy  Grail  at  the  same  time.  Since 
then  the  vessel  has  never  again  been  seen 
on  earth. 

Do  you  wish  to  hear  the  end  of  King 
Arthur's  story?  It  is  sad,  but  also  inspir- 
ing. All  his  knights  except  one  had  been 
lost  in  battle,  and  he  had  received  a  fatal 
wound.  The  remaining  knight  'fcrept  and 
said  to  him:  ^T}o  not  leave  me  compan- 
ionless,  for  now  the  whole  Round  Table 
is  dissolved;  the  days  darken  round  me, 
for  I  go  forth  among  new  men,  strange 
faces,  other  minds."  Arthur  slowly  re- 
plied: 

"The  old  order  changetb,  yielding  place  to 

to  new, 
And  God  fulflUs  Himself  in  many  ways. 
I  have  lived  my  life,  and  that  which  I  have 

done 
May   he   within    Himself   make   pure!     But 

thou. 
Pray  for  my  soul.    More  things  are  wrought 

by  prayer 

Than  this  world  dreams  of. 
For  what   are   men   better   than   sheep   or 

goats. 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain. 
If  knowing   God,    they   lift   not    hands   of 

prayer, 
Both   for  themselves   and   those   who   call 

them  friend? 
For  the  whole  round  earth  is  everywhere 
Bound  by  gold  ch.iins  about  the  feet  of  God.*' 


(Suggestions  for  the  teacher's  reading: 
Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King;  Sir  Gala- 
had; Morte  d' Arthur.  Bulfinch's  Age  of 
Chivalry.) 


SOME  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  STORIES. 

MRS.  E.  E.  OLCOTT,    DANVILLE.  IND. 

Having  pupils  illustrate  stories  or 
poems  with  their  own  drawings  has  been 
steadily  growing  in  favor. 

The  pencils  occasionally  reveal  some 
very  queer  conceptions  in  the  busy  little 
brains.  Not  infrequently  the  teacher  has 
to  call  on  a  youthful  artist  to  interpret  his 
picture. 

Some  of  these  interpretations  are  so 
amusing  that  they  have  slipped  into  print. 
Many  of  us  have,  for  instance,  smiled  over 
the  story  of  the  child  who,  illustrating 
"The  Old  Oaken  Bucket,^'  pictured  the 
orchard,  the  deep-tangled  wildwood,  and 
then  scattered  here  and  there  certain  mys- 
terious enlarged  dots.  When  asked  what 
those  great  dots  were,  he  replied,  inno- 
cently: ^T  was  showing  'every  loved  spot 
that  my  infancy  knew.' " 

Another  illustrator  of  the  same  poem 
drew  three  buckets,  and  with  colored  pen- 
cils made  one  "oak  color,"  the  second  with 
numerous  dark  bands  around  it,  and  the 
third  a  moss  green,  because  there  were 
the  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound 
bucket,  and  the  moss-covered  bucket  that 
hung  in  the  well! 

It  never  seemed  quite  clear  to  the 
child  who  drew  three  boys,  each  with  pole, 
line  and  hook,  why  they  were  not  accept- 
able "fishermen  three,"  especially  as  he 
had  carefully  written  the  names  under- 
neath, '^3mken,  Blynken,  and  Nod." 

A  class  read  the  fable  in  which  occurs 
the  line:  "A  kid  upon  the  roof  of  a  house 
that  railed  at  a  wolf  passing  by."  The 
drawing  that  showed  a  small  boy  (a  kid), 
perched  insecurely  upon  the  roof  of  a 
house,  throwing  a  rail  at  a  wolf,  was  a 
perfect  index  of  the  mental  picture  of  the 
child  artist.  How  utterly  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  fable  was  lost! 

On  looking  over  some  illustrations,  a 
teacher  found  one  showing  a  lamb  with  a 
blue  ribbon  round  its  neck,  "hisrh  in  air," 
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among  the  yellow  stars  that  twinkled  mer- 
rily. 

"What  have  you  pictured?"  she  asked. 

"Oh,  mother,  how  lovely  the  moon  is 
to-night!  It  looks  like  a  lamb  in  the 
air,"  replied  the  small  artist.  "It  looks 
like  a  lamp  in  the  air,"  corrected  the 
teacher,  smiling  at  the  child^s  surprised 
face.  After  all,  did  not  the  picture  from 
the  same  class,  which  represented  a  large 
lamp,  with  an  elaborate,  many-colored 
shade,  high  up  among  the  stars,  leave 
something  to  be  desired? 

The  latest  story  of  such  illustrations  is 
told  by  Miss  Scott,  author  of  "Organic 
Education."  The  class  were  illustrating 
Barbara  Frietchie;  one  drawing  showed  a 
man  astride  what  seemed  to  be  a  great 
stone  head.  This  proved  to  be  a  picture 
of  "Stonewall  Jackson  riding  ahead!" 

Why  multiply  examples?  The  question 
for  the  thoughtful  teacher,  after  a  merry 
laueh,  is,  What  should  such  mistakes 
teach  us?  How  shall  we  turn  stumbling 
blocks  to  stepping-stones? 

The  drawings  are  additional  windows 
through  which  we  may  catch  glimpses  of 
the  child's  thought.  They  reveal  mistakes 
in  silent  reading  as  incorrect  pronuncia- 
tion or  wrong  inflection  do  those  of  oral 
reading.    Probably  the  boy  who  read 

"The    rattle    and    roar    of    the  muskeeters 

(musqueteers) 
Nearer  came,  and  nearer," 

would  have  made  a  picture  of  swarms  of 
mosquitoes  charging  with  a  "roar"  upon 
luckless  human  victims.  Had  some  other 
child  read  that  passage,  the  teacher  would 
never  have  known  of  the  "muskeeter" 
idea,  unless  she  discovered  it  through 
drawings.  Just  as  oral  reading  sometimes 
shows  that  the  pupil  is  repeating  empty 
words,  so  drawings  reveal  that  he  has 
worthless  fragments  of  thought.  He 
looked  for  some  sentence  or  phrase  to 
make  a  picture  about,  and  seized  anything 
that  seemed  promising. 

The  mistakes  show  us  two  things:  First, 
the  tendency  to  be  mechanical  is  ever 
present;  the  only  safeguard  is  to  train  the 
child  to  think  largely,  so  he  will  not  see 
three  buckets  in  one  well,  or  a  lamb  in 


the  air.  Second,  perhaps  the  child  is  tell- 
ing us  that  the  selections  are  beyond  his 
capacity.  It  should  not  satisfy  us  to  say, 
"They  ought  to  grasp  that."  It  is  not  so 
much  ought  they  to  be  able  to  grasp  %  as 
are  they  able?  We  can  better  lead  them 
up  if  we  realize  where  they  are. 


A  VISIT  TO  ONE  OF  THE   PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS  OF  INDIANAPOLIS. 

MARY  E.    RO\¥E,  LATE    PRINCIPAL    OF    THE    CITY    TRAINING 
SCHOOL,  WICHITA,  KAN. 

Having  heard  so  much  of  the  high 
standard  of  education  in  Indianapolis,  as 
shown  in  her  public  schools,  I  took  the 
first  opportunity  I  could  find,  after  com- 
ing to  the  city,  to  visit  a  school  of  the 
first  primary  grade.  As  I  entered  the 
room,  at  the  time  of  the  opening  exer- 
cises, the  scene  presented  was  one  of 
beauty.  Every  seat  was  occupied,  and  the 
bright  and  happy  expression  upon  the 
faces  of  the  little  ones  indicated  better 
than  anything  else  could  have  done  that 
the  teacher  was  using  every  means  at  her 
command  to  make  the  life  of  the  child 
happy  and  beautifid  without  endangering 
its  health. 

Every  eye  was  directed  to  the  teacher — 
not  because  the  children  were  forbidden 
to  look  in  any  other  direction,  but  because, 
to  them,  the  most  attractive  object  in  the 
room  was  their  teacher.  The  appearance 
of  the  room  showed  the  good  taste  of  the 
teacher  in  not  being  too  crowded  with 
decorations;  as  we  sometimes  find  school- 
rooms. Growing  plants  filled  the  win- 
dow-seats, and  here  and  there,  about  the 
room,  on  stands  and  braxikets,  blooming 
flowers  were  found.  The  teacher's  desk 
contained  a  vase  filled  \vith  golden-rod 
which  had  been  brought  to  her  by  some  of 
the  children.  The  walls  were  adorned 
with  appropriate  pictures,  and,  as  is  the 
custom  in  the  Indianapolis  schools,  the 
American  flag  floated  above  the  teacher's 
desk. 

After  several  songs  had  been  sung,  the 
first  lesson  of  the  day,  a  lesson  in  science, 
was  taken  up.  The  subjects  was  a  flower, 
and  the  lesson  began  with  the  recitation 
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of  a  poem.  The  recitation  of  poems  in 
connection  with  the  plant  and  animal  les- 
sons inspires  the  child  not  only  with  a  love 
for  nature  and  with  sympathy  for  all  liv- 
ing things,  but  it  cultivates  a  love  for  the 
beautiful,  also. 

Nature  study,  in  the  Indianapolis 
schools,  deals  more  largely  with  the  life 
of  the  plant  or  animal  and  its  relation  to 
the  child  than  upon  its  structure,  and  the 
child  is  taught  how  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect it,  rather  than  how  to  dissect  it,  so 
that  lessons  in  morals  are  tlius  combined 
with  science  lessons. 

Each  child  was  given  a  flower  to  exam- 
ine. They  all  were  encouraged  to  make 
their  own  observations,  unaided,  and  to 
express  them.  In  doing  so,  the  class  was 
full  of  life  and  enthusiasm.  After  the 
children  had  exhausted  their  fund  of  in- 
fprmation,  as  the  result  of  their  observa- 
tion, the  teacher,  by  careful  questioning, 
had  them  to  observe  the  particular  points 
to  which  she  desired  to  call  their  atten- 
tion that  morning.  Her  questions  were 
given  to  the  whole  class,  so  that  every 
pupil  was  set  to  observing  and  thinking, 
and  as  the  tiny  hands  were  raised  to  in- 
dicate that  they  were  ready  with  their  an- 
swers, individual  children  were  called 
upon,  and  the  number  of  hands  raised, 
together  with  the  animated  expression  on 
their  faces,  showed  that  they  all  were 
thinking  and  were  interested  in  the  les- 
son. I  noticed,  too  that  the  teacher  did 
not  confine  her  questions  to  a  few  bright 
pupils,  but  every  child  in  the  class  took 
part  in  the  exercise. 

This  lesson  lasted  about  fifteen  min- 
utes, and  was  succeeded  by  a  reading  les- 
spn,  about  one-half  of  the  children  being 
called  to  the  front  of  the  room,  while 
those  remaining  in  their  seats  were  as- 
signed busy  work,  which  consisted  of 
writing  little  stories  about  the  flowers, 
painting  them,  or  arranging  them  for 
number,  form  or  color  work.  A  box  of 
paints,  a  brush,  a  flower,  a  pencil,  some 
paper,  and  some  letter  cards  had  previ- 
ously been  placed  upon  the  desks.  The 
child  is  permitted  to  alternate  between 
the  use  of  letter  cards,  and  the  pencil,  in 
forming  his  words,  so  that  he  may  be  re- 
lieved of  the  physical  strain  consequent 


upon  80  much  writing.  Although  left  to 
themselves,  they  were  far  too  busy  for 
that  idleness  which  leads  to  mischief. 
They  were  studying  the  book  of  nature. 

The  class  called  to  the  front  had  no 
books,  but  were  asked  to  give  sentences 
expressing  thoughts  about  the  flowers. 
These  sentences  were  written  upon  the 
board  by  the  teacher  as  the  children  gave 
them,  and  when  a  number  of  them  had 
been  written  the  pupils  began  to  read 
them.  Then  slips  of  paper,  upon  each  of 
which  some  sentences  had  been  printed, 
were  passed  to  the  children.  The  scene 
presented  by  the  happy  little  children, 
each  with  flower  in  hand,  surrounding  the 
teacher,  who  was  smiling  upon  them,  was 
truly  beautiful.  The  children  were  inter- 
ested because  they  all  took  an  active  part 
in  the  lesson,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
close.  Each  had  something  to  say,  and 
was  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  express  his 
thoughts.  There  was  no  urging  to  speak 
by  the  teacher,  and  there  was  no  need  of 
it,  because  each  child  was  full  of  the  sub- 
ject and  even  children  like  to  tell  what 
they  know.  The  teacher,  doubtless,  en- 
couraged by  the  active  interest  of  her 
pupils,  was  fully  as  enthusiastic  as  were 
they,  and  as  much  pleased  when  bright 
remarks  were  made. 

It  was  easy  to  detect  the  mother  spirit 
as  she  looked  with  evident  pride  upon  the 
little  ones  committed  to  her  care,  and  occa- 
sionally encouraged  them  by  patting  them 
on  the  head.  "But,"  says  our  so-called  dis- 
ciplinarian, "was  not  this  raising  of  hands 
very  confusing,  and  did  it  not  lead  to 
disorder?'^  Not  by  any  means.  There 
was  life  in  every  exercise,  the  absence  of 
which  is  not  order.  Perfect  discipline  is 
perfect  attention,  and  the  manner  of  the 
teacher  was  so  gentle  and  full  of  love  and 
sympathy  that  she  had  them  completely 
under  her  control,  and  they  were  in- 
stantly ready  to  do  her  bidding.  This  is 
the  spirit  of  the  "new  education." 

The  number  lesson  which  followed  was 
based  upon  the  same  subject — a  flower — 
and  the  exercise  was  as  follows:  The 
teacher  drew  a  flower  on  the  blackboard 
— a  whole  flower — ^then  others  with  one 
or  more  falling  petals,  and  questioned  the 
children  upon  the    lesson,  writing  their 
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answers  on  the  board.  Then  individuals 
were  called  to  the  board  to  write  the  re- 
sults of  their  thought  in  answer  to  the 
teacher^s  questions.  About  fifteen  min- 
utes were  spent  in  this  way,  the  children 
at  their  seats  being  engaged  with  number 
work  of  a  similar  land.  This  showed  uni- 
fication. Following  the  number  lesson 
was  an  exercise  in  calisthenics,  and  then  a 
marching  exercise,  in  which  the  most  per- 
fect attention  was  given  to  the  commands 
of  the  teacher,  the  little  captain  holding 
the  fiag,  leading  with  the  precision  of  a 
commanding  officer  of  many  more  years' 
experience.  At  the  close  of  this  exercise, 
I  took  my  departure,  having  thanked  the 
teacher  for  the  pleasant  hour  spent  in  an 
Indianapolis  school. 


word  of  deserved  praise  frcm  her  superin- 
tendent, and  no  one  should  fail  to  bestow 
such,  since  it  is  in  the  highest 'sense  a 
sacred  duty. 


"HONOR  TO  WHOM  HONOR  IS  DUE.'* 

Deserved  praise  is  of  more  importance 
to  the  giver  than  to  tne  receiver.  Praise 
does  not  immediately  affect  the  merit  of 
him  to  whom  it  is  awarded,  but  it  does 
immediately  affect  the  merit  of  him  to 
whom  the  awardings  belong.  If  one  de- 
serves praise,  he  is  quite  as  much  of  a  man 
without  praise  as  with  it;  but  no  one  can 
be  so  much  of  a  man  nor  seem  so  much  of 
a  man,  while  withholding  just  praise  as 
while  bestowing  it.  Praise  is  the  price 
that  an  onlooker  puts  upon  a  welldo- 
er's performance;  and  the  onlooker  meas- 
ures himself  in  the  measure  of  the  price 
which  he  awards  to  the  performance 
of  the  welldoer.  In  little  matters,  as  in 
larger,  the  giving  of  deserved  praise  is 
a  duty,  the  performance  of  which  is  given 
more  important  to  the  one  who  owes  it 
than  to  the  one  to  whom  it  is  owed.  He 
who  deserves  praise  can  get  along  without 
it.  He  who  ought  to  give  praise  can  never 
get  along  as  he  ought  to  unless  he  pays 
it  all  to  the  uttermost.  We  as  teachers 
err  greatly  in  our  failure  to  bestow  proper 
praise  when  merited,  for  here  we  may  see 
the  same  heroism  shown  as  is  found 
among  adults  in  their  larger  view  of  life. 
Many  a  word  of  such  recognition  counted 
for  much  in  the  life  of  that  youth  who 
but  for  that  would  have  given  up  alto- 
gether.    Even  the  teacher  appreciates  a 


THE  GREAT  STONE  FACE. 

In  every  scene  there  is  a  certain  rela- 
tionship and  consistency  of  parts  which 
can  be  discerned  only  from  one  particular 
point  of  view.  Visitors  at  the  State  cap- 
ital find  an  interest  in  finding  human  fig- 
ures in  the  marble  columns.  Tourists 
often  go  a  long  distance  to  see  the  sem- 
blance of  a  human  face  in  a  rocky  cliff, 
or  the  figure  of  an  animal  in  the  contour 
of  a  landscape.  But  the  chief  interest  in 
the  face  and  in  the  figure  lie  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  only  from  one  circumscribed  po- 
sition that  they  can  be  discerned.  So  it 
is  with  one  view  of  human  character. 
There  are  persons  who  from  almost  any 
standpoint  seem  cheery,  smiling  and 
pleasant;  and  there  are  those  who  are 
generally  known  as  "hard  to  get  along 
with."  Like  the  cliff,  there  is  just  one 
point  of  view  from  which  all  the  features 
in  that  human  character  will  fall  into  po- 
sition and  the  countenance  of  the  spirit 
will  come  out  smiling  yet  bold  and  true. 
The  cliff's  features  and  the  spirits  fea- 
tures do  not  change  or  come  into  being. 
We  must  change  our  attitude  to  them,  if 
we  would  see  them  as  they  ought  to  be 
seen,  and  as  they  really  are.  When  we 
see  a  human  life  that  has  been  twisted 
and  scarred,  let  us  change  our  attitude 
a  little,  and  see  whether,  after  all,  there 
is  not  a  beautiful  spirit  in  the  scarred  rock 
— whether  it  be  not  the  scars  themselves 
that  make  it  possible  for  the  rock  to  pic- 
ture the  human  face  a  face  divine. 


It  almost  takes  one's  breath  to  read 
that  Superintendent  Seaver  and  Super- 
visors George  H.  Martin  and  Sarah  Louise 
Arnold,  of  the  Boston  schools,  have  failed 
of  re-election  to  positions  long  held  and 
well  filled.  We  rather  expect  such  things 
from  towns  like  New  York  and  Chicago; 
hut  Boston! 
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INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


A^}!iO  UNCEMENT, 

With  this  issue  a  new  magazine  is  pre- 
sented to  the  public  which  represents  the 
nnion  of  the  Inland  Educator  and  the  In- 
diana School  Journal.  While  the  publish- 
ers of  both  papers  have  appreciated  every 
iota  of  patronage  and  support,  they  feel 
that  the  school  interests  can  be  best 
served  by  a  united  effort.  With  a  serious 
purpose,  then,  of  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  our  work,  of  meeting  the  needs  of  every 
teacher  that  may  be  reached,  and  of  pub- 
lishing the  most  helpful  school  paper  in 
the  country,  the  co-operation  of  friends, 
old  and  new,  is  cordially  invited.  The 
plan  is  to  retain  all  that  has  been  best  in 
both  papers  and  to  add  whatever  new  fea- 
tures the  interests  of  our  patrons  may  re- 
quire. The  former  editors  will  give  their 
best  efforts  to  the  new  periodical,  while 
the  publishers  pledge  themselves  to  a 
policy  of  continuous  progress.  The  best 
and  the  most  helpful  that  can  be  found, 
will  be  our  motto.  The  new  organization 
is  wholly  free  and  independent  in  every 
particular,  devoted  only  to  the  cause  of 
education.  Expense  and  effort  will  not 
be  spared  in  securing  the  best  contribu- 
tiong  and  other  aids  that  may  be  available. 
TTnexpired  subscriptions  to  both  papers 
will  be  completely  filled  out.  In  case  of 
duplicates,  the  two  credits  will  be  added 
and  the  time  extended  accordingly  for  the 
new  paper.  Every  teacher,  school  officer 
and  friend  of  education  is  invited  to  help 
make  this  the  teachers'  magazine  par  ex- 
cellence. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE, 

All  unpaid  subscriptions  are  due  the 
former  proprietors  of  these  magazine^!.  It 
will  be  a  very  great  accommodation  if 
these  be  paid  promptly.  Pay  the  agent 
with  whom  you  subscribed,  or  send  direct 
as  heretofore.  Be  sure  to  state  that  such 
a  remittance  is  to  cover  back  subscrip- 
tions. 


THE  CHARLESTON  MEETING. 

It  was  perfectly  fair  that  the  South 
should  expect  to  be  favored  with  a  session 
of  the  N.  E.  A.,  and  the  committee  did 
right  in  selecting  Charleston  as  the  place. 
The  meeting  did  not  have  the  support 
that  it  was  entitled  to  from  the  North  aaid 
West,  the  attendance  reported  being 
about  3,000,  as  against  13,000  at  Los  An- 
geles last  year.  There  was  plenty  of  en- 
thusiasm and  an  earnest  spirit  among 
those  who  were  there,  and  Charleston  was 
able  to  keep  her  promise  of  good  weather. 
Sight-seeing  conflicted  more  or  less  with 
the  serious  business  of  the  association,  as 
is  likely  to  happen  in  a  town  of  so  much 
historical  interest.  Cincinnati  seems  to 
be  the  favorite  for  1901.  James  M.  Green, 
Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  is  the  new  Presi- 
dent; Irwin  Shepard  is  continued  as  Sec- 
retary. Indiana  is  favored  by  the  selec- 
tion of  Superintendent  T.  A.  Mott  as 
State  manager  and  President  H.  B.  Brown 
as  fourtli  Vioe-Prp«5ident. 
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THE  ESD  IN  EDUCATION, 

In  a  recent  sermon,  Dr.  W.  F.  Oldham, 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  declared  that  the 
greatest  end  in  life  is  living.  This  was 
probably  intended  as  a  sentiment  or  key- 
thought  for  all  of  life;  but  it  is  worthy  of 
special  emphasis  for  us  as  teachers,  lest 
we  fall  into  the  error  of  thinking  that 
education  is  only  for  the  years  yet  to 
come.  Only  to  the  extent  that  school  life 
is  a  complete  life  for  school  days — ^the 
best  life  that  can  then  be  lived — ^will  it 
serve  its  full  purpose  in  preparing  for  the 
years  that  are  to  be.  The  chief  end  is  the 
immediate  end.  If  we  call  it  character, 
let  us  say  that  the  question  of  character 
is  just  as  important  to  a  child  now  as  it 
ever  can  be.  The  end  in  all  education,  in 
school  or  out,  is  life  to-day. 


WHAT  DO  THE  SCHOOLS  NEED? 

The  West  Virginia  School  Journal  for 
July,  printed  a  group  of  letters  from 
prominent  teachers  in  that  State  received 
in  answer  to  the  question,  "What  one 
thing,  in  your  opinion,  will  do  the  great- 
est good  for  the  public  schools  of  West 
Virginia?"  Out  of  twenty-six  replies, 
there  were  seven  who  advocated  such  spe- 
cial preparation  of  teachers  for  their  work 
as  would  improve  the  professional  spirit; 
five  favored  higher  wages;  nine  saw  the 
need  of  closer  supervision  and  a  more  uni- 
fied system;  two  advocated  greater  care  in 
the  selection  of  teachers;  two  felt  the  need 
of  closer  sympathy  between  school  and 
community;  five  would  demand  compul- 
sory education;  while  one  each  pleaded  re- 
spectively for  uniform  examinations,  "a 
baptism  of  the  teaching  spirit,"  and  "a 
civil  service  defense  absolutely  impregna- 
ble to  the  influence  of  politicians,  sectari- 
ans and  paternalism."  The  variety  of  re- 
plies shows  a  wider  diversity  of  opinion 
than  should  exist  among  teachers  well 
qualified  for  their  work.  It  seems  to  us 
that  a  persistent  effort  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  preparation  would  be  the  surest 
and  quickest  solution  of  all  the  other 
problems.  Give  us  teachers  of  ability  and 
character,  and  all  other  things  shall  be 
added. 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS, 

It  is  reported  that,  although  the  enroll- 
ment at  the  Chicago  or  Cook  county  nor- 
mal school  last  year  was  over  900^,  the 
total  at  both  that  school  and  Colonel 
Parker's  Chicasro  institute  this  year  is 
only  800.  Of  this  number  260  have  regis- 
tered at  the  former  and  560  at  the  latter. 
This  decrease  in  attendance  must  not  be 
taken  to  indicate  a  declining  interest  in 
the  peculiar  advantages  that  the  summer 
school  alfojrds,  but  must  rather  be  as- 
signed to  the  rapid  increase  in  such  facili- 
ties. The  summer  school  has  come  to  be 
an  important  factor  in  American  educa- 
tion, whether  reference  be  had  to  the  local 
normal  for  the  benefit  of  the  rural  teacher 
or  to  the  university  six  or  eight  weeks' 
course  for  post-graduates.  It  is  a  means 
of  growth  for  thousands  of  teachers  who 
could  not  possibly  let  go  of  their  places 
for  special  work  during  the  school  year, 
but  who  do  find  it  possible  to  go  year  after 
year  for  a  few  weeks  of  study  and  for  the 
new  life  and  thought  that  they  find  in 
contact  with  larger  minds.  The  summer 
school  is  more  than  a  passing  fad,  and  its 
place  in  our  system  is  at  once  manifest. 


WHAT  WILL  THE  COUNTY  INSTITUTE 
DO  FOR  MEf 

When  this  issue  reaches  our  readers  the 
institute  season  will  be  fairly  opened.  A 
vast  quantity  of  time  and  energy,  with  no 
small  amount  of  money,  will  be  expended 
in  this  very  commendable  work.  The  re- 
muneration, the  benefit,  will  depend 
chiefly  upon  the  attitude  of  the  teacher, 
who,  for  the  week,  becomes  a  student. 
Notwithstanding  the  multiplied  facilities 
for  normal  and  professional  training,  it  is 
true  that  the  great  body  of  our  teachers, 
especially  those  in  the  rural  schools,  re- 
ceive no  other  training  than  the  institute 
affords.  It  is  this  consideration  that  gives 
them  such  importance;  that  makes  it 
worth  while  to  secure  the  best  available 
instruction,  and  to  use  every  means  to 
make  them  a  source  of  real  help.  Pre- 
suming that  the  best  possible  arrrange- 
ments  for  instruction  have  been  made,  the 
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question  for  each  individual  teacher  is. 
What  can  I  get  out  of  the  week^s  work? 
It  is  possible  to  make  it  largely  a  social 
affair;  it  is  possible  to  attend  perfunctor- 
ily, and  it  is  rumored  that  some  teachers 
find  a  way  to  be  there  and  not  to  be  there 
at  the  same  time,  though,  considering  the 
natural  limitations  and  the  high  moral 
standards  of  teachers,  this  appears  hardly 
credible.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible 
to  go  to  the  institute  hungry  for  all  that 
is  to  be  offered,  eager  to  know  more  of  the 
subjects  presented,  and  especially  to  learn 
of  better  methods  of  instruction.  This  is 
the  commendable  attitude.  The  indiffer- 
ent teacher  and  the  half  attentive  teacher 
will  doubtless  absorb  something,  but  to 
get  the  most  the  teacher  must  make  the 
week  a  time  of  earnest  thought  and  work. 

SALARY  AND  SER VICE. 
A  few  weeks  ago,  when  Superintendent 
Maxwell  succeeded  in  getting  a  bill  passed 
by  the  New  York  Legislature  and  signed 
by  Governor  Roosevelt,  providing  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  $2,000,000  in  the  yearly 
salaries  of  New  York  city  teachers,  there 
was  great  rejoicing,  as  there  should  have 
been.  Either  fortunately  or  unfortunate- 
ly, teachers,  like  other  men  and  women, 
are  subject  to  physical  needs  and  to  those 
requirements  of  home  and  society  which 
demand  financial  means.  To  teachers,  as 
to  others,  subsistence  for  self  and  family 
is  the  first  consideration.  Salaries  for 
teaching  have  been  notoriously  inade- 
quate. The  long  campaign  for  better  pay 
is  defensible  on  the  simple  ground  of  ne- 
cessity; and  rejoicing  over  such  an 
achievement  as  that  just  mentioned  and 
over  the  substantial  recognition  of  pro- 
fessional ability  in  many  places  surely 
needs  no  apology. 

But  there  is  always  danger  of  commer- 
cialism. It  is  easy  to  look  askance  at 
teachers  who  are  accustomed  to  speak  and 
think  of  teaching  as  something  higher 
than  most  other  occupations.  It  is  easy 
to  measure  a  teacher's  worth  or  a  teacher's 
success  by  the  salary  paid.  No  less  is  it 
easy  for  a  teacher  to  measure  out  the  serv- 
ice to  be  rendered  in  proportion  to  the 
salary  received.  Too  many  times  small 
pay  means  correspondingly  small  service 
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— a  most  expensive  theory,  disastrous  to 
the  teacher,  and  especially  hard  on  the 
innocents. 

The  other  ideal  is  that  of  service.  It 
is  the  standard  of  the  real  teacher.  Even 
his  salary  is  regarded  as  a  means  of  better 
preparation  and  enlarged  usefulness.  He 
believes,  as  firmly  as  any  other,  that  the 
teacher  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  but  be  feels 
that  there  are  rewards  which  are  not 
measurable  by  a  money  standard.  One 
might  put  a  value  upon  the  work  of  teach- 
ing arithmetic,  writing,  reading,  history 
and  the  sciences;  but  who  shall  measure 
the  work  of  inculcating  truthfulness  and 
honesty  and  uprightness  and  gentleness 
and  economy  and  industry  and  frankness 
and  unselfishness  and  purity — the  work  of 
building  character,  of  making  citizens,  of 
shaping  destiny?  All  of  these  may  or 
may  not  be  included  in  the  teaching  of 
the  curriculum,  according  as  the  teacher 
is  a  true  teacher  or  a  mere  hireling. 
Earnestness,  faithfulness,  patience  and 
that  quality  almost  akin  to  the  mother's 
love  are  not  commercial  commodities.  The 
teacher  who  has  them  may  have  to  regret 
the  smallness  of  her  salary,  but  she  does 
not  lose  her  reward.  She  has  her  part,  as 
Professor  Scott  puts  it,  "in  doing  the  high 
things.'*  There  are  faithful  teachers  even 
in  humble  places  to  whom  opportunity 
itself  is  reward.  The  late  venerable  teach- 
er, Henry  Barnard,  as  Dr.  Winship  tells 
us,  used  a  fortune  of  $50,000  in  the  publi- 
cation of  an  educational  work  which 
will  be  of  untold  value  for  generations  to 
come.  It  was  a  work  of  love  and  a  noble 
sacriJSce.  His  ideal  was  one  of  service. 
So  let  us  teach.  So  let  us  live.  Success 
means  more  than  salary,  and  character  is 
greater  than  wealth. 


Extolling  that  which  is  pure  is  a  better 
aid  to  virtue  than  denouncing  that  which 
is  vile.  When  a  guide  shows  a  traveler 
through  a  perilous  region  he  is  likely  to 
show  him  along  the  rierht  way  rather  than 
to  take  him  from  pitfall  to  pitfall  and 
pointing  out  to  him  just  what  to  avoid  in 
his  course.  Many  a  bad  book  would  never 
have  done  one-half  the  harm  it  has,  had 
an  emphasis  not  been  placed  upon  its 
worst  phase  by  its  reviewer. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

ROBERT  J.  ALEY.  BLOOMINGTON.  IND. 


HISTORY  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

XXV.    ARITHMETIC  IN  THE  COLONIES-Continued. 

Dllworth's  Schoolmaster's  Assistant,  men- 
tioned in  the  July  Inland  Educator,  is 
worthy  of  some  further  notice.  It  was  the 
authority  In  the  latter  colonial  days.  All 
arithmetical  arguments  were  settled  by  an 
appeal  to  Dilwortb.  Many  English  editions 
were  Issued,  and  at  least  seven  American 
ones. 

Thomas  Dilworth  was  a  school-master  in 
Wapping.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
other  school  books  besides  the  arithmetic, 
notably  a  grammar  and  a  work  on  bookkeep- 
ing. In  his  book  he  follows  the  general  lines 
laid  down  by  Cocker.  All  the  theory  Is  pro- 
pounded in  the  form  of  question  and  answer. 
The  book  contains  three  distinct  divisions: 
whole  numbers,  vulgar  fractions  and  deci- 
mals, to  which  is  added  a  large  collection  of 
questions  and  a  chapter  on  duodecimals. 

The  rhyme  for  the  months  is: 

"Thirty  days  hath  September, 

April,  June  and  November; 

All  the  rest  have  thirty-one, 

Except  February  alone, 

Which  clalmeth  just  eight  and  a  score, 

But  every  leap  year  one  more." 

For  the  time  the  book  contains  an  unusu- 
ally large  collection  of  problems.  The  prob- 
lems in  the  main  are  good.  In  the  miscel- 
laneous lists  are.  found  some  rather  difficult 
ones.    The  following  are  examples: 

**A  gentleman  a  chaise  did  buy. 

An  horse  and  harness,  too; 
They  cost  the  sum  of  three  score  pound; 

Upon  my  word  'tis  true. 
The  harness  came  to  half  of  the  horse, 

The  horse  twice  of  the  chaise; 
And  if  you  find  the  price  of  them, 

Take  them  and  go  your  ways." 

"A  gentleman  courted  a  young  lady;  and 
as  their  birthdays  happened  together,  they 
agreed  to  make  that  their  wedding  day.    On 


the  day  of  marriage,  It  happened  that  the 
gentleman's  age  was  just  double  to  that  of 
the  lady's;  that  is,  as  2  to  1.  After  they  had 
lived  together  thirty  years,  the  gentleman 
observed  that  his  lady's  age  drew  nearer  to 
his  and  that  his  was  only  In  such  proportion 
to  hers  as  2  to  1  3-7.  Thirty  years  after  thU 
the  same  gentleman  found  his  and  his  lady's 
ages  to  be  as  near  as  2  to  1%,  at  which  time 
they  both  died.  I  demand  their  several  ages 
at  the  day  of  their  marriage,  and  of  their 
death;  also  the  reason  why  the  lady's  age, 
which  was  continually  gaining  upon  her  hus- 
band's, should,  notwithstanding,  be  never 
able  to  overtake  It." 

In  the  list  of  pleasant  and  diverting  ques- 
tions we  find  many  of  the  old  friends  that 
were  used  to  while  away  our  own  boyhood 
evenings.  It  Is  Interesting  to  know  that  the 
boys  of  one  hundred  twenty-five  years  ago 
were  puzzling  their  heads  over  the  same 
questions.  Here  are  a  few  of  them  given 
by  Dilworth: 

1.  Place  the  nine  digits  In  a  quadrangular 
form,  so  that  any  three  figures  In  a  right 
line  may  add  just  fifteen. 

2.  A  gentleman's  servant  went  to  market 
with  an  order  to  buy  twenty  fowls  for  20d. 
He  did  so,  and  brought  home  pigeons  at  4d. 
apiece,  larks  at  a  halfpenny  apiece,  and 
sparrows  at  a  farthing  apiece.  I  demand 
how  many  there  were  of  each  sort 

3.  Let  12  be  set  down  In  four  figures,  and 
let  each  figure  be  the  same. 

4.  Three  jealous  husbands,  with  thel 
wives,  being  ready  to  pass  by  night  over 
river,  do  find  at  the  waterside  a  boat  whic 
can  carry  but  two  persons  at  once,  and  U 
want  of  a  waterman,  they  are  npr**»Rsitat( 
to  row  themselves  over  the  river  at  sever! 
times.  The  question  is,  how  these  six  pel 
sons  shall  pass  two  by  two,  so  that  non 
of  the  three  wives  may  be  found  in  til 
company  of  one  or  two  men  unless  her  hm 
band  be  present? 

5.  Says  Jack  to  his  brother  Harry,  I  c4 
place  four  threes  in  such  a  manner  that  th« 
shall  make  just  34;  can  you  do  so,  too? 
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THE  POWER  OF  LOGARITHMS. 

The  following  example  will  illustrate  the 
great  advantage  of  logarithms  in  abridging 
arithmetical  labor.  In  the  higher  parts  of 
analysis  the  use  of  logarithms  is  indispensa- 
ble. It  would  not  be  difficult  to  propose 
questions,  which  by  logarithms  might  be 
wrought  in  a  few  moments,  but  if  wrought 
by  arithmetical  rules,  would  require  years. 

How  many  figures  will  be  required  to  ex- 
press 99*? 
The  exponent  of  the  above  expression  la 

99  =  387420489 . '.  9»*=  ^s»n»i489 
Putting  it  into  logarithms,  we  have 
log.  9»^*204fi»_3S7420489  X  log.  9 
=387420489X0.954242509439=309693099.63 -h. 

Hence,  the  number  answering  to  this  log- 
arithm may  consist  of  369693100  figures.  The 
number,  if  printed,  would  fill  upwards  of 
256  volumes  of  400  pnges  each,  allowing  60- 
lines  to  a  page  and  60  figures  to  a  line.— 
July,  Notes  and  Queries. 


SOLUTIONS. 


6  and  ' 


r  AB  =40,  BE= 50,  CD  =  30,  <  ABD  =  <  CBE 
=  90=*.     Required  the  length  of  AE. 

In  order  to  avoid  large  numbers,  consider 
the  similar  figure  in  which  the  homologous 
lines  are  4,  5  and  3.  Gall  the  perpendicular 
from  the  vertex  B  to  A  E,  h;  represent  AC, 
CF,  FD,  DE  by  x,  y,  z,  w,  respectively. 
Then,  by  well-known  geometric  properties— 


z  -1-  w  =  /25  — 

-h2 

X  -f  y  =  /l6~- 

h2 

z  -h  w  = 

^^ 

X  +  y  =  - 

From  these  we  readily  get 


h«    ""1/25^ 
y  +  z  =  3. 

Then 

A_         1 
h«- 


h« 


+  , 


•16  —  h« 


1 


V25— h2  "^i/l6  — h* 
Let  l=rx  +  yor+ v^ie  — h2. 
Then  h«  =  16  — 1«. 

Substituting  in  A,  reducing  and  simplifying, 
wehaveP  +  31*— 718  — 34JP  — 14414-384  =  0. 
By  methods  given  in  algebra  we  find  1  =  3. 227. 
Then  h*  =  5.5864. 

z-f  w=  v/25  -Tp  — 4.406. 
1  +  z  +  w  =  5.5864  +  4.406  =  7633. 
Multiplying  by  10,  we  have  AE  =  76.33. 

—Robert  McDill,  Newcastle. 

18.  (16-  p.  305.) 

It  requires  3,  2^  and  2  minutes,  respec- 
tively, for  the  first,  second  and  third  boy  to 
ride  around  the  bloclc.  They  will  be  to- 
gether at  the  starting  point  at  a  time  equal 
to  the  L.  C.  M.  of  these  numbers,  which  is 
30  minutes.         —P.  G.  Huston,  Weirtown. 

19.  (32-p.  302.) 
?5XiOX9XiT28^,^^^^ 

ZJD0.4 
2603.57  X  24ict.  =1637.87. 
Ii9f,  of  1637.87  =$9.57 
1637.87  — 19.57  =f  628. 30. 

-jBva  Chaney,  Atklnsonville. 

20.  (9— p.  354.) 

Amount  of  1600  ®  6%  for  2  years =$672. 
From  Sept.  1, 1890  to  June  1, 1892,  is  If  yr. 
Amount  of  $1  for  If  yr,  at  10%  =$1,175. 
$672 -t- $1,175  =  $571.91. 

—Alice  Irene  Clem,  Monroeville. 

21.  (11— p.  355.) 

The  amounts  are  to  be  on  interest  9,  6  and  3 
years  respectively.  From  table  on  page  276, 
the  compound  amounts  of  $1.00  at  4%  for  9,  6 
and  3  years  are  $1.423312,  $1.265319  and 
$1.124864. 

The  sum  of  these  amounts  is  $3.813495. 

1  4*^3312 
The  oldest  son  receives  ^VT^TTT^  ^f  $10,000  = 


$3,731.50. 

The  next  aon  receives 
$3,318.50. 


3.813495 

1.265319     ^  ^,^^^^ 
3.813495  «'  ^»*'''^°  = 


r„,  ^  1.124864    ^^,^^^^ 

The  youngest  son  receives  .7-r,-.  .7^  of  $10,000 


=$2,950.00. 


— C.  E.  Walts,  Union. 
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22,  A  field  whose  length  is  to  its  width  as 
2  to  3  contains  15  acres.  A  man  plows 
around  It  until  he  has  plowed  one-half  of  it. 
Find  the  dimensions  of  the  un plowed  part: 

15A.=2400  8q.  rd. 

If  the  dimensions  are  as  2  :  3,  they  are  40  rd. 
and  60  rd. 

Let  X  =  width  of  plowed  strip. 

60  —  2x  =:  length  of  iinplowed  part. 

40  —  2x  =  width  of  unplowed  part. 

(60  —  2x)  (40  —  2x)  =  1 200.  Multiplying  out 
and  simplifying  x^  —  50x  +  300  =  0. 

From  which  x  =  6.97. 

40  — 2x  ==21.06. 

60  — 2x  =  41.06. 

—John  Morrow.  Charlestown. 

CREDITS. 

John  Marrow,  Charlestown,  18,  19,  20,  21, 
22;  Carol  Beard,  Terre  Haute,  22;  C.  E. 
Crawford,  Michigantown,  19;  Colonel  Sent- 
man.  Stone  BlufP,  22;  A.  F.  Malmstone,  Lake 
Sta.,  18;  Augusta  Sayler,  Rensselaer,  18,  19; 
R.  H  Baummirk,  Saline  City,  18;  Geo.  C. 
Carothers,  Kentland,  18,  19;  6.  E.  Walker, 
Hardinsburg,  18,  19;  Homer  Scott,  Van 
Buren,  18;  John  F.  Hoeing,  Huiitingburg, 
18,  21;  H.  A.  Blunk,  Crown  Centre,  22;  L.  W. 
Clements,  Elnora,  18,  19,  20;  J.  L.  Allen, 
Henry ville,  19,  20,  21;  Thos.  Singleton, 
Washington,  18,  19;  W.  A.  May  field,  Youngs 
Creek,  18;  B.  F.  Scott,  Bluffton,  18,  19,  20, 
21;  Wiley  Hamilton,  Sandborn,  18,  19,  20; 
J.  B.  Schwartz,  CoUingwood,  18,  19,  21;  Eva 
Chaney,  Atkinson  ville,  18,  19;  P.  G.  Huston, 
Welrtown,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22;  Alice  I.  Clem, 
Monroeville,  18,  19,  20;  Clarence  Walts, 
Union,  21;  H.  H.  Williamson,  Sandborn,  18, 
20,  22;  Ella  G.  Warner,  Carlisle,  19. 


SOLUTIONS  REQUESTED. 

27.  Solve  No.  9,  page  355. 

28.  Solve  No.  62,  page  305. 

29.  A  man  plows  19  acres,  which  is  in  the 
form  of  a  rectangle  whose  dimensions  are 
as  125  to  152.  How  wide  a  strip  must  he 
plow  around  this  in  order  to  double  the 
plowed  land? 

30.  Reduce  8.36f4i  to  an  improper  frac- 
tion. 


Solutions  for  these  problems  should  be 
Bent  to  R.  J.  Aley,  203  Forest  Place,  Bloom- 
ington,  Ind.,  on  or  before  September  14th. 
Persons  desiring  credit  for  their  solutions 
should  sign  their  names  to  the  same.  We 
should  like  to  have  some  good  elementary 
problems  in  algebra  and  geometry. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


Fairchild's  Solution  Book.— This  book  is. 
by  Prof.  J.  T.  Fairchild,  of  Crawfls  College, 
Ohio.  It  is  prepared  for  the  common-school 
teacher.  It  contains  complete  solutions  of 
471  problems  in  arithmetic  and  mensuration. 
The  solutions  are  notable  for  their  clearness 
and  conciseness.  The  reader  will  find  good 
examples  of  nearly  every  kind  of  problem 
that  can  come  up  in  arithmetic  or  mensura- 
tion. The  historical  notes,  definitions  and 
suggestions  made  at  various  places  in  the 
'  book  are  very  helpful.  A  splendid  list  of 
142  miscellaneous  problems  is  given  at  the  . 
end  of  the  book.  Every  teacher  who  pos- 
sesses a  copy  of  this  book  will  certainly  de- 
rive much  benefit  from  it.  It  is  published 
by  the  author  at  Crawfis  College,  Ohio. 

Beman  and  Smith's  Elements  of  Algebra.— 
This  book  comes  from  Ginn  &  Co.,  and  is 
prepared  by  Professor  Beman,  of  Michigan 
University,  and  Principal  Smith,  of  the 
Brockport  Normal,  N.  Y.  The  authors  have 
followed  the  general  plan  of  their  geometry 
and  have  introduced  as  much  of  the  modern 
spirit  of  mathematics  as  is  compatible  with 
a  good  elementary  text-book.  Factoring  Is 
not  only  fully  treated,  but  it  is  made  use 
of  in  the  solution  of  equations  and  the  treat- 
ment of  fractions.  The  remainder  theorem 
is  given  before  factoring,  as  it  should  be, 
although  many  books  do  not  so  place  it 
The  whole  book  is  aiTanged  so  as  to  hold 
the  interest  of  the  reader.  There  are  fre- 
quent reviews  and  an  unusually  large  num- 
ber of  fresh  and  interesting  exercises. 

Hinds  &  Noble,  New  York,  have  recently 
come  into  possession  of  the  University  Tu- 
torial Series.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
mathematical  books  of  the  series:  Deakin's 
Euclid.— The  author,  Rupert  Deakin,  is 
headmaster  of  King  Edward's  grammar 
school,  Stourbridge.  The  book  is  issued  in 
two  forms,  books  I  and  II  separate,   and 
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books  I  to  IV  combined.  The  order  of  Euclid 
is  followed,  but  there  is  the  addition  of 
many  excellent  exercises  (riders).  The  sum- 
mary of  the  results  and  the  analysis  of  the 
methods  of  proof  at  the  close  of  each  book 
is  a  unique  and  Taluable  feature  of  the  book. 
Geometry  of  the  Similar  Figures  and  the 
Plane.— This  is  by  C.  W.  0.  Barlow  and  G.  H. 
Bryan.  It  gives  a  complete  course  in  plane 
and  solid  geometry.  It  contains  books  V,  VI 
and  XII.  The  notes  and  exercises  are  good. 
The  arrangement  is  such  that  it  will  surely 
prove  interesting  to  the  student.  Intermedi- 
ate Algebra.— The  authors,  William  Briggs 
and  G.  H.  Bryan,  have  based  the  work  upon 
the  algebra  of  the  Indian  mathematician, 
Radhakrishnan.  It  begins  with  the  theory 
of  indices  and  runs  through  the  general 
range  of  algebraical  subjects,  closing  with 
the  binomial  theorem.  The  definitions  are 
dear  and  the  demonstrations  rigid.  It  con- 
tains a  very  large  number  of  problems. 
Co-ordinate  Geometry,  by  Briggs  and  Bryan, 
Part  I  treating  U  the  right  line  and  circle. 
The  book  is  written  primarily  for  the  pri- 
vate student,  and  the  work  is  well  done.  Its 
clearness,  wise  arrangement  and  the  large 
number  of  exercises  make  it  a  commendable 
book  for  class  use.  Co-ordinate  Geometry, 
by  Grace  and  Rosenberg,  Part  II,  treating 
of  the  conic— This  is  a  splendid  work.  It 
follows  the  general  plan  of  Salmon's  classic 
work.  The  book  contains  many  exercises. 
Many  notes  and  suggestions  on  the  problems 
are  inserted* 


Famous  Geometrical  Theorems  and  Prob- 
lems.—This  is  No.  1  of  Heath's  Mathemati- 
cal Monographs.  It  is  a  pamphlet  of  28 
pages,  by  Supt.  W.  W.  Rupert,  of  Potts- 
town,  Pa.  A  number  of  well-known 
theorems  are  treated  historically.  In  many 
cases  a  number  of  difPerent  proofs  are  given 
with  the  history  of  each.  Five  proofs  that 
tha  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal 
to  two  right  angles  are  given.  Fourteen 
proofs  of  the  Pythagorean  proposition  are 
given,  with  more  promised  in  monograph 
No.  2.  The  monograph  will  certainly  be  of 
great  value  to  every  teacher  of  geometry 
and  as  well  to  all  who  are  interested  in  this 
subject.  Published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
Chicago,  10  cents. 


NOTES. 

The  mental  arithmetic,  noted  in  July  num- 
ber, Bhould  be  Royer's,  instead  of  Rogers. 
It  is  published  by  Royer  &  Sons,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Hal  L.  Hall  is  the  new  principal  of  the 
Peru  high  school.  He  will  also  have  charge 
of  the  mathematics. 

Albert  M.  Wilson  will  teach  mathematics 
in  the  Fairmount  high  school  this  year. 

W.  P.  Morgan,  who  graduated  at  Indiana 
University  in  June,  will  again  be  in  charge 
of  the  mathematics  in  the  Terre  Haute  high 
schooL 

Miss  Daisy  Sutton  will  teach  mathematics 
in  the  Linton  high  school  this  year. 
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TALKS  ON  LIFE'S  IDEALS. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  Gospel  of  Relaxa- 
tion, James  brings  out  as  a  first  and  funda- 
mental point  that  we  do  not  so  much  act 
according  as  we  feel,  as  we  feel  according  as 
v,e  act.  The  prime  requisite,  therefore,  he 
thinks  Is  to  act  under  all  conditions  as 
though  we  were  all  right,  and  the  result  will 
be  that  we  will  be  all  right.  Going  along 
with  this  is  the  thought  of  a  physical  basis 


for  healthy  action  and  for  vigorous  mental 
health.  The  time  has  not  yet  come  when  we 
are  to  develop  into  spirits  only,  and  other 
things  being  equal,  one's  effectiveness  in  the 
spiritual  life  is  in  direct  proportion  to  his 
effectiveness  in  the  physical  life.  This 
means,  of  course,  that  one's  physical  life 
should  not  be  too  rapidly  consumed,  too 
freely  drawn  upon,  but  should  be  wisely  con- 
served. There  is  such  a  thing  as  shortening 
the  road,  cutting  across,  doubling  up  and 
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saving  time;  but  in  the  long  run  It  Is  the 
most  extravagant  waste  of  time.  Often  the 
roses  are  developed  in  the  cheeks  of  the 
young  when  that  vitality  should  be  con- 
served for  higher  functions,  and  so  are  an 
Indication  of  weakness  rather  than  strength. 
Nothing  is  more  dissipating  and  dangerous 
than  the  habit  of  carrying  out  all  our  work 
with  a  whoop  and  hurrah.  This  method, 
this  attitude,  and  not  the  work  one  does,  is 
what  kills.  Young  people  of  ambition  and 
energy  often  go  straight  to  their  graves  with 
clinched  fists  and  set  teeth.  Nothing  is  so 
exhausting  as  this  constant  tension.  The 
habits  are  so  ground  down  into  us  that,  to 
use  the  words  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
they  have  become  ten  times  nature.  James 
thinks  the  chief  remedy  is  to  be  found  in 
imitation.  Teachers  and  others  to  whom  the 
young  ar^  entrusted  must  set  the  pace.  They 
must  cultivate  low  voices,  quiet  movements 
and  deliberation,  and  the  young  will  take  it 
up  by  imitation.  Also  one  must  not  think 
too  much  and  feel  too  keenly  about  himself 
and  his  work.  The  tendency  becomes  mor- 
bid and  leads  to  inhibition  of  effective  work. 
The  thing  one  needs  to  do  is  to  go  to  work 
honestly  and  faimfully  at  a  reasonable  gait 
and  the  answer  will  be  gotten  without  loss 
of  life. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  James's  sug- 
gestion in  regard  to  daily  preparation  of 
lessons  carries  with  it  the  necessity  of  good 
training  and  broad,  permanent  preparation; 
but  even  this  does  not  warrant  one  in  com- 
ing before  his  class  without  having  thought 
through  the  work  with  care. 

The  scholar  can  do  this  in  a  very  few  min- 
utes, whereas  the  person  who  has  to  work 
out  his  lessons  daily  from  the  "stump  up," 
so  to  speak,  has  no  business  in  the  school 
room.  B.  B.  Bryan. 


LITERATURE. 

COLLATERAL    READING    IN    CONNECTION    WITH    THE  STUDY 
OF  TALKS  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  LITERATURE. 

The  Interpretation  of  Literature— Craw- 
shaw. 

Essays  In  Literary  Interpretation— Mabie. 

Analytics  of  Literature— Sherman. 

The  Laocoon— Lessing. 

Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic  Artist,  Intro- 
duction—Moulton. 


The  Study  of  English  Literature— Collins. 

Essays,  Speculative  and  Suggestive— Sy- 
monds. 

Mere  Literature  and  Other  Essays— Wil- 
son. 

Alms  of  Literary  Study— Corson. 

Literary  Interpretation  of  Life— Craw- 
shaw. 

The  English  Novel— Lanier. 

Old  English  Ballads,  Introduction— Gum- 
mere. 

Criticism  and  Fiction— Howells. 

Primer  of  English  Verse— Corson. 

Versification- Parson. 

CHAPTER  I.      WHAT  IS  LITERATURE 

The  efl^ort  in  ^his  chapter  to  define  litera- 
ture rests  back  upon  the  doctrine  so  often 
heard  In  our  institutes  that  the  human  race 
from  Infancy  In  every  stage  and  phase  of 
activity  is  trying  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously to  realize  itself  or  externalize  itself 
by  putting  into  some  form  of  expression  it» 
fundamental  ideas. 

Every  tool.  Implement  or  article  of  furni- 
ture Is  but  the  externallzation  of  some  no- 
tion In  the  mind  of  man  and  expresses  his 
best  answer  to  some  want  or  desire  of  his 
nature.  Every  production,  whether  a  battle- 
ax  of  stone,  a  garden  hoe,  a  Gattling  gun.  a 
cathedral  or  a  great  poem,  is  at  once  both 
an  expression  of  his  desire  and  his  best  at- 
tempt to  satisfy  that  want.  The  degree  to 
which  his  ability  approaches  perfection  in 
thus  realizing  himself  we  characterize  as  his 
stage  of  civilization.  From  the  first  rude 
battle-ax  to  the  battleship  Oregon  is  a  long 
road,  as  Is  also  the  distance  from  the  first 
rude  chant  of  the  savage  over  his  victory 
to  Paradise  Lost,  or  The  Ring  and  the  Book. 

When  man  attempts  to  answer  his  purely 
physical  desires  he  produces  simply  the  use- 
ful, not  the  beautiful;  we  have  the  artisan, 
the  mere  mechanic,  not  the  artist.  When  he 
endeavors  to  respond  to  his  spiritual  de- 
sires he  produces  that  which  Is  essen- 
tially beautiful  however  rude  the  par- 
ticular piece  of  work  may  be,  and  man  be- 
comes the  artist,  not  the  artisan,  not  the 
mechanic  merely.  These  exist  In  all  degrees 
from  the  crudest  mechanic  to  the  most  per- 
fect artist,  from  the  man  with  the  hoe  to 
the  Transfiguration— both  always  tending 
upward,  the  artisan  tending  toward  the  art- 
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let,  for  the  maD  who  at  first  is  mere  me- 
chanic is  Dot  long  content  to  produce  that 
which  is  simply  useful.  We  see  him  early 
uniting  the  artist  to  the  artisan  and  making 
those  articles  which  are  essentially  useful 
also  to  a  degree,  and  to  an  ever  increasing 
degree,  beautiful.  No  home  of  civilized  man 
contains  a  chair  or  table  that  is  merely  use- 
ful. Each  has  upon  it  some  element  of 
decoration,  some  aspiration  toward  the  in- 
finite and  uselers.  The  plain  club  of  the 
lowest  savage  becomes  the  beautifully  en- 
ameled and  inlaid  sword  of  the  modem 
soldier. 

The  chair  may  be  so  over  decorated  that 
it  loses  its  essential  character  and  becomes 
useless  and  fails  to  be  purely  beautiful,  for 
that  was  not  the  end  of  its  creation.  The 
sword  may  be  so  over  weighted  with  the  or- 
namental that  it  ceases  to  be  useful.  The 
cathedral  may  be  so  aerial  that  it  can  not 
support  Its  own  structure,  or  fail  otherwise 
to  serve  the  end  of  its  creation.  A  poem  or 
a  novel  has  its  use  though  its  essential  char- 
acter must  be  emotional,  but  when  its  emo- 
tion is  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  truth  it 
becomes  sentimentality  instead  of  senti- 
ment, and  fails  of  its  end.  The  literature 
which  produces  tears  without  adequate  ex- 
perience for  tears  is  sentimental  ("Adequate 
expression  of  genuine  typical  emotion") 
literature. 

Sincerity  of  purpose  will  manifest  itself 
in  consistency  of  production,  whether  it  be 
a  character  in  fiction,  a  poem,  a  loaf  of 
bread  or  a  political  party  platform.  Over 
decoration  is  always  an  evidence  of  cheap- 
ness and  insincerity.  Sentimentality  exists 
In  literature,  because  It  exists  in  life  and  is 
a  deformity  and  a  blight  everywhere. 

CHAPTER  11. 

Some  years  ago  much  was  said,  in  the 
discussions  on  literature,  of  the  "form  side" 
and  the  "thought  side"  of  literary  selections. 
Such  a  separation  may  have  been  helpful  to 
some,  but  it  seems  doubtful  wisdom  even  if 
possible,  and  the  truth  of  such  a  separation 
is  questionable.  Thought  and  emotion  as 
the  substance  of  any  art  can  not  be  dis- 
cussed separated  from  the  convention  which 
embodies  them.  Art  includes  the  two  and 
they  are  inseparable;  subtract  either  and  art 


ceases.  Thought  and  emotion  are  not  art, 
neither  is  language,  however  skillfully  han- 
dled. The  person  who  feels  deeply  or  thinks 
wisely  but  has  not  adequate  language  is  In 
no  sense  an  artist.  The  mere  word  handler, 
however  skillful,  is  no  artist  if  he  lacks  the 
message.  The  finest  message  the  world  ever 
heard,  inadequately  expressed,  dies  without 
entering  the  domain  of  art.  Yet,  however, 
there  are  varying  degrees  of  value  in  art, 
as  elsewhere.  A  mediocre  message  ele- 
gantly expressed  may  be  preserved,  or  an 
uplifting  message  only  fairly  well  expressed 
may  endure. 

Pope  was  a  fine  word  handler,  but  his 
message  has  in  no  way  seriously  influenced 
the  world;  but  Tennyson  is  the  equal  at 
least  of  Pope  in  the  former  and  infinitely 
his  superior  in  the  latter,  therefore  the 
greater  artist.  ' 

There  is  a  fitness  in  style  as  measured  by 
the  message  to  be  delivered.  What  is  good 
style  in  one  place  may  fall  far  short  in 
another.  Some  men  never  look  well  in  a 
dress  suit;  some  never  look  well  in  any 
other.  What  was  good  style  for  Macaulay's 
Essays  would  have  been  entirely  inadequate 
for  Carlyle's  Sartor  Resartus.  Rugged 
thought  and  emotion  can  not  be  well  dressed 
in  a  smooth,  flowing  style.  Literature  can 
not  be  separated  into  "two  sides." 

Good  style  and  well  dressed  are  relative 
terms.  W.  E.  Henry. 


ORIGIN  OF  "CANARD.'* 

The  phrase  "newspaper  canard,"  according 
to  Invention,  originated  in  the  following 
way:  About  fifty  years  ago  a  French  Jour- 
nalist contributed  to  the  press  an  account  of 
an  experiment  which  he  declared  fce  had 
himself  performed.  Twenty  ducks  were 
placed  together,  and  one  of  them  having 
been  cut  up  into  small  pieces,  was  glutton- 
ously gobbled  up  by  the  other  nineteen.  An- 
other bird  was  then  sacrificed  for  the  re- 
mainder, and  so  on,  until  one  duck  was  left, 
who  thus  contained  in  his  inside  the  other 
nineteen.  The  story  "took,"  and  was  copied 
into  all  the  Journals  of  Europe  and  America. 
It  has  long  since  been  forgotten,  but  the 
"canard"  has  remained  as  a  title,  canard  be- 
ing the  French  word  for  "duck." 
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BDUCATIONAL    INFORMATION. 


MISCELLANY. 

PURDUE'S  NEW  PRESIDENT. 

Dr.  Wlnthrop  E.  Stone  is  a  native  of 
Chesterfield,  New  Hampshire,  where  he  was 
bom  in  1862  and  lived  until  1874,  when  his 
parents  removed  to  Amherst,  Mass.  He 
enjoyed  the  usual  school  facilities  and  en- 
tered the  Massachusetts  agricultural  college 
In  1878,  graduating  four  years  later  with 
honors  and  the  degree  of  B.  S.  Later  he  re- 
ceived the  same  degree  from  the  Boston  uni- 
versity. During  four  years  after  gradua- 
tion he  was  employed  as  assistant  in  ex- 
periment station  work,  chiefly  at  Amherst. 


DR.  WINTHROP  E.   STONE. 

In  1886  he  went  abroad  for  study  in  chem- 
istry and  for  two  years  was  a  member  of 
the  German  university  at  Goettingen,  study- 
ing chemistry  and  botany  under  V.  Meyer, 
Tollens,  Berthold  and  their  colleagues.  Here 
he  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  in  1888, 
and  was  at  once  appointed  as  chemist  in  the 
experiment    station    of    the    University    of 


Tennessee,  at  Knoxville.  In  less  than  a 
year  he  was  called  to  the  vacant  chair  of 
chemistry  at  Purdue,  to  which  position  he 
was  appointed  in  September,  1889.  In  this 
capacity  Dr.  Stone  has  greatly  developed 
his  department  and  completed  numerous  re- 
searches which  have  been  published  In  vari- 
ous scientific  Journals  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  In  1892  he  was  appointed  vice- 
president  of  the  university  by  the  board  of 
trustees,  since  which  time  his  services  have 
been  absorbed  in  the  administrative  work  of 
the  institution  in  a  constantly  increasing  de- 
gree. In  late  years  he  became  President 
Smart's  chief  assistant  and  was  frequently 
called  upon  to  assume  charge  of  matters  of 
the  greatest  Importance.  During  much  of 
the  past  two  years  the  entire  burden  of  the 
university  has  rested  upon  him.  Dr.  Stone 
Is  a  member  of  many  learned  and  scientific 
societies.  He  had  a  prominent  part  in  the 
work  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association, 
was  last  year  president  of  the  State  College 
Association  and  has  served  frequently  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  as  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  of  which  he 
now  becomes  ex-offlcio  member.  He  was  for 
three  years  president  of  the  West  Side 
school  board. 

Dr.  Stone  was  the  logical  successor  to  the 
oflSce  of  president  and  he  is  but  receiving 
the  reward  for  the  most  faithful  and  cease- 
less services  In  behalf  of  the  university. 
That  he  conducted  the  office  in  an  entirely 
capable  and  satisfactory  manner  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  the  trustees  have 
unhesitatingly  concluded  to  place  him  per- 
manently at  the  head  of  the  institution. 

HAMILTON  COUNTY  NORM  \L. 

The  annual  county  normal  school  will  be- 
ghi  July  30  and  continue  till  August  24th, 
which  will  be  followed  by  the  county  insti- 
tute. A  large  enrollment  is  reached  each 
year  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers  is 
high.  Superintendents  Hutchens  and  Haines 
are  the  principal  instructors. 
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INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

The  attendance  at  the  summer  session  at 
Indiana  Unlyerslty  is  two  hundred  and 
«ixty,  an  increase  of  ninety-six  over  the  at- 
tendance of  last  year.  The  summer  term  is 
now  a  part  of  the  regular  university  work 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  change  is  shown  in 
the  increased  attendance. 

The  attendance  at  the  Indiana  University 
Biological  Station  at  Winona  is  sixty-five, 
and  the  work  is  progressing  in  a  very  satis- 
factory manner. 

Indiana  University  is  very  fortunate  this 
year  in  securing  fellowships  and  scholar- 
ships for  its  graduates.  Among  those  who 
will  have  these  privileges  for  the  coming 
collegiate  year  are:  Ulysses  S.  Hanna  and 
Caroline  Colvin,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Edgar  H.  Sturtevant,  William  J. 
Moenkhaus  and  Morton  0.  Bradley,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago;  Clark  Wissler,  Columbia 
University;  Rolla  R.  Ramsey,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity; Leo  F.  Rettger,  Yale  University; 
Sanford  Bell  and  Andrew  J.  KInnaman, 
Clark  University;  William  B.  Clapham,  Har- 
vard University. 

EASTERN  INDIANA  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY. 

SPECIAL  COURSES  IN  PHILOSOPHY  AND    PSYCHOLOGY. 

Dr.  T.  S.  Lowden,  of  the  Eastern  Indiana 
Normal  University,  will  offer,  the  coming 
year,  a  full  year*8  work  (forty-eight  weeks) 
in  philosophy  ani  psychology,  in  addition  to 
the  philosophy,  psychology  and  professional 
work  regularly  given  In  the  teachers'  course. 

The  work  in  philosophy  will  carefully  con- 
sider its  history,  systems,  their  growth  and 
development,  and  give  special  attention  to 
the  great  epoch  makers  of  philosophical 
thought—Plato,  Descartes,  Kant  and  Spen- 
cer. 

The  studies  in  psychology  will  consider  the 
exposition  and  opinions  of  Dewey,  Ladd, 
Baldwin  and  James,  with  special  attention 
to  animal  and  child  psychology,  life,  growth 
and  development. 

These  special  courses  will  doubtless  attract 
those  who  desire  to  devote  considerable 
time  to  the  mental  sciences,  and  who  are 
looking  forward  to  the  ministry,  medicine, 
law,  or  teaching  as  professions. 


INDIANA  COUNTY  INSTITUTE  INSTRUCTORS,  1900. 

(Unless  otherwise  stated,  institutes  are  all  held  at  the 
county  seat.) 

JULY  33-27. 

Greene— E.  B.  Bryan,  Lydia  R.  Blaich. 

JULY  30-AUGUST  4. 

Jennings— E.  B.  Bryan,  W.  H.  Glascock. 
Owen— W.  W.  Black,  Sherman  Davis,  Fred 
Muchler. 

AUGUST   6-10. 

Morgan— W.  W.  Black,  J.  F.  Brown. 
Ohio-F.  D.  Churchill,  M.  C.  Marble. 
Orange— J.  H.  Tomlln,  Sanford  Bell. 
Rush— Lydia  R.  Blaich,  H.  M.  Butler. 
Vermillion— E.  B.  Bryan,  W.  B.  Henry. 

AUGUST  13-17. 

Bartholomew— J.  L.  Jones,,  J.  C.  Hartzler. 

Carroll,  B.  B.  Bryan. 

Cass— A.  J.  Aley,  Sanford  Bell. 

Decatur— A.  J.  KInnaman,  Harriet  Scott. 

Duboifif-F;  M.  Stalker,' 0.  M.  Ciirry. 

Harrison,  L.  J.  Rettger. 

Lawrence— O.  W.  Caldwell,  J.  W.  Carr. 

Monroe— W.  W.  Glascock,  J.  H.  Tomlln. 

Parke— W.  W.  Black,  J.  E.  McGibney* 

Union— W.  W.  Brown,  T.  F.  Alford. 

Warren— A.  R.  Charman,Sherman  Davis. 

AUGUST  20-24. 

Adams-^H.  R.  PattinglU,  H.  A.  Hartman. 

Benton— W.  N.  Giffln,  W.  W.  Black. 

Crawford— (Leavenworth)— W.  B.  Henry, 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Olcoic. 

Clay— E.  S.'  Ames,  A.  R.  Charman,  Fred 
Muchler. 

Daviess— J.  E.  McGilvery,  A.  W.  Connor. 

Dekalb— iv.  W.  Parsons,  Andrew  Stephen- 
son. 

Floyd— L.  J.  Rettger,  Chas,  Prosser. 

Jackson— C.  M.  Curry^  *' 

Jay— R.  J.  Aley,  Stanley  Coulter. 

Jefferson- 
Knox— Arnold  Tompkins. 

Lake— G^o.  W.  Neet,  Mrs.  Emma  Mont. 
McRae. 

La porte— Sherman  Davis,  M.  V.  O'Shea. 

Miami— E.  H.  LIndley,  C.  F.  Hodge. 

Montgomery— E.  B.  Bryan,  T.  F.  Fltzgib- 
bon. 

Randolph— E.  E.  White,  T.  A.  Mott. 

Ripley— F.  M.  Stalker,  C.  B.  Wilson. 
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Scott— J.  W.  Carr,  N.  0.  Johnson. 

Shelby— Lydia  R.  Blaich,  Sanford  Bell,  J. 
H.  Tomlin. 

Switzerland— O.  jl-.  Goodell,  Glenn  Culbert- 
8on,  H.  L.  Hall. 

Tippecanoe— W.  H.  Glascock,  D.  W. 
Dennis. 

Warrick- E.  W.  Kemp,  A.  J.  Kinnaman. 

Washington— Chas.  0.  Rounds,  R.  S.  Moon. 

AUGUST  27. 

Blackford— Mrs.  E.  E.  Olcott,  A.  J.  Kinna- 
man. 

Brown— J.  O.  Dlckerson,  W.  F.  L.  Sanders. 

Clinton— W.  W.  Black,  Stanley  Coulter. 

Dearborn— Chas.  M.  Curry,  G.  W.  Dun- 
lavey. 

Delaware— S.  L.  Davis,  J.  B.  Faught. 

Fayette— Emma  Mont.  McRae,  Annie 
Kingensmith. 

Fountain— Harriet  Scott. 

Gibson— W.  M.  Evans,  H.  R.  PattlngiU. 

Hamilton— W.  H.  Glascock,  W.  H.  Bison. 

Hendricks— A.  H.  Yoder,  J.  Rigdon. 

Henry— Lydia  R.  Blaich,  J.  R.  Gordy. 

Howard— E.  H.  Lindley,  C.  B.  Hodge. 

Jasper— B.  W.  Kemp,  E.  S.  Ames. 

Lagrange— Georgia  Alexander,  R.  C.  Hub- 
bard, T.  A.  Whitney,  J.  T.  Graves. 

Marion— W.  W.  Parsons,  R.  J.  Aley. 

Marshall— F.  M.  Stalker,  E.  L.  Payne. 

Newton— (Morocco)— T.  A.  Mott,  O.  L. 
Kelso. 

Noble— W.  N.  Ferris,  J.  A.  Miller. 

Porter— J.  H.  Tomlin,  W.  M.  Giffln. 

Starke-J.  W.  Dunn,  G.  M.  Wilson,  Geo. 
Neupert. 

St.  Joseph— L.  J.  Rettger,  Sanford  Bell. 

Sullivan— S.  Y.  Gillan,  Anna  E.  Logan. 

Vanderburgh— James  A.  Woodburn,  Jessie 
L.  Newlin. 

Wells— Andrew  Stephenson,  J.  B.  Wisely, 
L.  D.  Eichorn. 

^hite— D.  W.  Dennis,  Sarah  E.  Griswold. 

Whitley— J.  W.  Carr,  Stanley  Coulter. 

SEPTEMBER  3. 

Allen— J.  F.  Brown,  Anna  E.  Logan. 
Boone— R,  J.  Aley,  Georgia  Alexander. 
Fulton— Sanford  Bell,  D.  Lange. 
Grant— S.  L.  Davis,  Harriet  Scott. 
Hancock— B.  S.  Ames,  John  L.  Lowes. 
Huntington— W.  W.  Black,  J.  R.  Gordy. 


Johnson— A.  J.  Kinnaman,  C.  B.  Goodell. 

Kosciusko— W.  M.  Giffln,  Jennie  R. 
Ormsby. 

Posey— Ruric  N.  Roark,  Emma  Mont 
McRae. 

Pulaski— W.  W.  Parsons,  D.  W.  Dennis. 

Putnam— Chas.  M.  Curry. 

Steuben— Andrew  Stephenson,  J.  C.  Hartz- 
ler. 

Tipton— W.  H.  Glascock,  Mrs.  B.  B.  Olcott 

Vigo— E.  W.  Kemp,  Chas.  C.  Rounds. 

Wabash— E.  E.  White,  Wm.  Radebaugh. 

Wayne— C.  F.  Hodge,  E.  H.  Riggs. 

SEPTEMBER  xo. 

Madison— N.  C.  Schaeffer,  A.  B.  Winship. 

Martin— J.  B.  Wisely,  J.  A.  Woodbuni 
(Loogootee). 

Pike— J.  C.  Hartzler,  F.  D.  Churchill 
(Winslow). 

SEPTEMBER  17. 

Perry— Andrew  Stephenson  (Tell  City). 

OCTOBER  15. 

Franklin— W.  B.  Henry,  A.  J.  Kinnaman. 

NOVEMBER  a6. 

Spencer— U.  G.  Weatherly,  F.  D.  ChurchUU 

JANUARY,  1901. 

Elkhart— W.  K.  Henry. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr.  D.  M.  Deeg  goes  from  StewartsvUle 
to  the  principalsnip  of  the  Smith  township 
graded  school  at  Cynthiana. 

Mr.  L.  P.  Doerr,  last  year  principal  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  high  school,  has  accepted  a 
similar  position  at  Ste warts ville. 

Emma  L.  Butler,  of  West  Superior,  Wis., 
has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Crown 
Foint  (Indiana)  high  school.  She  come* 
highly  recommended. 

Prof.  Morris  Elmer  Dailey,  who  received 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  Indiana  Uni- 
versity in  1897,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  San  Jose  (California)  State  Normal 
School. 
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Miss  Lillian  Gay  Berry,  who  graduated 
from  Indiana  University  in  1889,  and  who 
tangtit  English  In  the  Monticello  high  school 
last  year,  will  teach  in  the  Huntington  high 
school  this  year. 

Frank  Aydelotte,  of  Sullivan,  has  been 
elected  professor  of  English  In  the  Oali- 
fomia  (Pennsylvania)  State  Normal  School. 
Mr.  Aydelotte  Is  a  man  of  excellent  ability 
and  is  a  graduate  of  Indiana  University, 
class  of  1900. 

Miss  Lola  Newbern,  a  teacher  in  the 
schools  of  Ridge vllle  for  some  years,  has 
been  appointed  to  a  more  remunerative  po- 
sition in  the  Elkhart  schools.  She  leaves  a 
good  reputation  behind  her  as  a  teacher  in 
Ridgerille. 

Geo.  B.  De  Far  has  been  re-elected  at 
Marengo  at  an  increased  salary.  He  was 
induced  to  remain  here,  though  a  better  po- 
sition was  offered  him  elsewhere.  His  work 
is  strong  and  he  is  an  excellent  fellow  in 
any  community. 

Miss  Anna  M.  Baker,  graduate  of  the  In- 
diana State  Normal,  and  M.  L.  from  Michi- 
gan University,  will  have  charge  of  the 
English  and  history  work  in  the  Mount  Ver- 
non high  school  for  the  ensuing  year.  Miss 
Abigail  Smith  will  be  her  assistant  in  these 
branches. 

Frank  F.  Heighway  has  been  retained  at 
Crown  Point  as  superintendent.  This  closes 
his  fourth  year  in  these  schools.  His  entire 
corps  of  teachers  has  been  re-elected  also. 
Mr.  Heighway's  work  has  been  strong  in 
every  phase  of  it,  and  his  influence'  is  felt, 
particularly  in  the  high  school. 

Dr.  U.  G.  Weatherly  has  returned  to  Indi- 
ana University  from  a  year's  work  In  special 
study  at  Columbia  University.  Dr.  Weath- 
erly has  been  promoted  from  the  position  of 
associate  professor  of  European  history  to 
that  of  head  professor  of  economics  and  so- 
cial science,  and  began  his  work  In  the  sum- 
mer session. 

Geo.  M.  Logan  has  been  retained  at  Paoli 
by  unanimous  re-election.  He  has  shown 
marked  ability  in  the  work  and  on  every 


hand  words  of  approval  may  be  heard. 
This  position  has  proved  him  to  be  a  strongs 
organizer,  an  excellent  disciplinarian  and  a 
teacher  of  rare  ability.  Mr.  Logan  is  com- 
ing to  the  front 

Victor  Hedgepeth  resigns  the  principalship 
of  the  Peru  high  school  to  accept  the  super- 
intendency  of  the  schools  at  Lagrange.  He 
will  find  in  this  new  field  an  excellent  school 
spirit  and  a  strong  educational  sentiment." 
Much  is  expected  of  a  superintendent  in  this 
city  and  we  feel  that  Mr.  Hedgepeth  will 
fill  the  measure.    Success  to  him. 

J.  M.  Culver,  who  for  the  last  two  years 
has  been  studying  11  Cornell  University,  has 
been  elected  to  take  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment of  history  in  the  Evansville  high, 
school.  These  schools  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  this  selection,  as  Mr.  Culver  is  one 
of  our  strongest  teachers  in  that  subject. 
He  received  his  degree  from  Cornell  in  June. 

H.  S.  Hippensteel,  of  North  Manchester, 
has  been  engaged  to  do  some  work  in  the 
college  at  that  place  during  the  summer 
term,  In  literature  and  pedagogy.  These 
schools  have  fiourished  under  his  manage- 
ment and  he  has  imbued  his  teachers  with 
a  desire  for  better  equipment  in  their  work. 
Nearly  all  of  them  will  attend  school  during 
the  summer. 

Chas.  A.  Prosser,  a  teacher  in  the  high 
school,  has  been  elected  to  the  superlntend- 
ency  of  the  New  Albany  schools  to  succeed 
W.  M.  Hershman,  resigned.  Mr.  Prosser  is 
a  graduate  of  DePauw  University  and  has 
been  a  teacher  in  the  high  school  of  New 
Albany  since  his  graduation  from  college. 
His  untiring  energy,  zeal  and  natural  abil- 
ity should  insure  his  success. 

Miss  Margaret  Porch  who  has  been  teach- 
ing English  in  the  Bloomington  high  school 
since  her  graduation  at  Indiana  University 
m  1897,  has  been  elected  teacher  of  English 
in  the  Anderson  high  school.  Miss  Anna 
Rous  Ward,  who  formerly  taught  In  the 
Edlnburg  schools,  and  who  graduated  at 
Indiana  University  this  year,  has  been 
chosen  as  Miss  Porch's  successor  at  pioom- 
Ington. 
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Superintendent  Edwin  S.  Monroe's  re-elec- 
tion In  Mount  Vernon  was  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  and  not  one  as  announced  in  the  Jour- 
nal. The  school  board  of  this  city  has  re- 
cently entered  into  a  contract  with  a  firm  to 
renovate  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  two  school 
buildings,  with  especial  attention  to  artistic 
decoration.  When  completed  the  rooms  will 
be  the  peers  of  any  In  the  State  from  an  ar- 
tistic standpoint. 

Mr.  James  E.  Jones,  who  for  a  number  of 
years  has  been  principal  of  the  Central 
Building,  the  largest  ward  school  in  Mount 
Vernon,  has  resigned  his  position  and  will 
become  a  candidate  for  trustee  of  his  town- 
ship. Mr.  Jones  is  a  very  successful  teacher 
and  possesses  all  the  qualifications  neces- 
sary for  a  good  township  trustee.  Mr.  Ralph 
W.  French,  a  graduate  from  the  State  Uni- 
versity, has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr. 
Jones. 

C.  B.  Shlmp,  of  Andrews,  has  been  elected 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Bowling  Green, 
Ohio,  and  has  accepted.  His  work  a"  Vn- 
-drews  has  been  vigorous,  especially  in 
strengthening  the  high  school  course  and  in 
bringing  into  it  many  new  students.  It  is 
universally  conceded  that  the  worli  in  these 
schools  for  the  past  few  years  has  been  of 
the  best,  and  Mr.  Shlmp  goes  to  his  new 
field  of  labor  with  the  best  wishes  of  a 
large  circle  of  the  good  people  at  Andrews. 

W.  H.  Hershman  is  the  new  president  of 
Vincennes  University.  His  selection  was 
made  after  a  careful  and  complete  Inquiry 
into  his  fitness  for  the  place  and  was  unani- 
mous. This  Journal  feels  that  he  will  prove 
a  valuable  man  in  this  new  phase  of  educa- 
tional work.  His  daughter,  Ara,  who  taught 
In  the  schools  of  Indianapolis  last  year,  will 
be  one  of  his  teachers  in  the  university.  The 
university  will  find  Mr.  Hershman  all  that 
he  has  been  represented  to  be. 

E.  L.  Hendricks  will  continue  at  Mitchell, 
his  work  having  been  exceptionally  well 
planned  and  executed.  As  a  county  super- 
intendent Mr.  Hendricks  easily  ranked 
among  the  foremost  and  it  is  equally  so  with 
the  city  superintendents.     He  has  a  clear 


and  incisive  insight  into  his  work  and  his 
quiet  but  efl^ective  manner  of  enforcing  it 
wins  him  friends.  He  is  always  ably  as- 
sisted by  his  wife,  a  successful  teacher  and 
a  ripe  scholar. 

Prof.  Edward  G.  Bauman  has  accepted  the 
principalshlp  of  the  Mount  Vernon  high 
school  for  the  ensuing  year.  He  had  been 
re-elected  to  the  position  he  held  last  year, 
principal  of  the  Trinidad  (Colorado)  high 
school,  but  on  account  of  the  health  of  his 
family,  which  was  not  good  because  of  the 
high  altitude  oi  that  part  of  Colorado  in 
which  he  was  located,  decided  to  return  to 
Indiana.  Prior  to  going  west  Professor 
Bauman  had  for  five  years  been  principal 
of  the  Mount  Vernon  high  school,  and  his 
return  to  his  old  position  at  an  Increased 
salary  indicates  the  esteem  in  which  he  Is 
held  in  his  old  home.  He  is  one  of  Indiana's 
best  high  school  men. 

Wm.  F.  M.  Goss,  for  a  number  of  years 
a  senior  member  of  the  faculty  of  Purdue 
University,  was  recently  made  dean  of  the 
school  of  engineering.  As  such  he  will 
have  full  supervision  of  the  departments  of 
mechanical,  civil  and  electrical  engineering. 
Professor  Goss  is  extremely  popular  at  the 
university  and  is  recognized  as  an  authority 
In  all  parts  of  tne  United  States.  His  pro- 
motion came  as  a  surprise  to  him.  He  was 
born  in  Barnstable,  Mass.,  in  1859,  and  is 
now  professor  of  experimental  engineering 
and  director  of  laboratories.  His  appoint- 
ment as  instructor  in  mechanical  arts  dates 
back  to  1879,  when  he  came  to  Purdue  from 
a  two-year's  course  at  the  Boston  institute 
of  technology,  where  he  completed  the  me- 
chanical arts  course.  During  the  first  ten 
years  at  Purdue  he  was  identified  with  the 
development  of  the  shops.  The  last  ten  years 
were  spent  in  the  development  of  advanced 
work  along  mechanical  lines.  When  be  went 
to  Purdue  he  found  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment in  the  basement  of  one  of  the  build- 
ings, and  he  had  no  tools  with  which  to 
work.  To-day  the  big  mechanical  labora- 
tory stands  to  show  for  the  progress  he  has 
made.  In  1889  he  was  granted  a  year's  leave 
of  absence,  spending  that  time  in  Europe, 
perfecting  himself. 
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BUSINESS  NOTICES. 

WANTED— Persons  of  energy  to  sell  at 

!     teachers'    institutes    Houghton's    Exercises 

for  Opening  Schools;  228  character-building 

lessons,  interesting  to  all  grades.    Cloth,  60 

cents.    Liberal  terms. 

Fayette  Publishing  Co.,  Connersville,  Ind. 

WANTED— Agents  to  work  for  the  new 
Journal  of  Adolescence,  Chicago. 

A.  H.  YODER. 


NORTHERN  MICHIGAN  EXCURSIONS 

TO  TRAVERSB  CITY.  PETOSKEY  AND  MACKINAC  ISLAND 
VIA  PENNSYLVANIA   LINES. 

The  dates  for  the  low  rate  excursion  to 
Northern  Michigan  via  Pennsylvania  Lines 
are  August  30th,  September  6th  and  8th.  On 
those  dates  excursion  tickets  to  Traverse 
City,  Petoskey  and  Mackinac  Island  may  be 
obtained.  The  return  limit  will  include 
thirty  days  from  date  on  which  tickets  are 
gold. 

This  will  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
an  outing  in  Noi*them  Michigan.  Fishing 
will  be  at  its  best;  the  hunting  season  will 
be  open,  and  the  pure  air  will  be  invigorat- 
ing and  healthful,  while  the  lakes  and  wood- 
land will  be  especially  attractive. 

Round  trip  rate  from  Indianapolis  will  be 
110  to  Traverse  City  or  Petoskey,  and  $11 
to  Mackinac  Island.  Corresponding  low  rates 
will  be  in  effect  from  other  ticket  stations 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Lines.  For  details  ap- 
ply to  W.  W.  Richardson,  District  Passenger 
Agent,  Indianapolis. 


EXCURSIONS  TO  BETHANY  PARK.  IND  .  VIA 
PENNSYLVANIA  LINES. 

July  17th  to  August  13th,  inclusive,  Ex- 
cnrsion  tickets  will  be  sold  account  "Beth- 
any Assembly"  at  Bethany  Park,  Ind.,  via 
Pennsylvania  Lines;  good  returning  until 
August  15th.  Every  day  during  the  As- 
sembly a  special  program  of  exercises  is 
oflfered,  in  which  talented  men  and  women 
are  specialists. 


THREE  EXCURSIONS  TO  NORTHERN  MICHIGAN 

Will  be  run  via  Pennsylvania  Lines.  The 
dates  are  August  30th,  September  6th  and 
8th.  For  particulars  about  rates,  etc.,  apply 
to  W.  W.  Richardson,  D.  P.  Agent,  Indian- 
apolia 


INDIANA  CENTENNIAL  BOOK  OF  PORTRAITS. 

The  Indiana  Printing  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Indianapolis,  is  preparing  a 
book  of  portraits  of  Indiana  people,  which 
will  be  interesting  and  of  great  value  to 
everyone  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  secure 
a  place  therein.  It  will  contain  a  majority 
of  the  school  officers  of  the  State  and  a  great 
many  teachers.  An  effort  will  be  made  to 
place  a  copy  in  every  school  library  in  the 
State.  It  will  help  everyone  to  know  and 
be  known  and  will  thus  increase  one's  ac- 
quaintance a  thousand  fold.  This  is  the 
State's  centennial  year,  and  this  will  give 
the  book  an  historical  value,  which  will 
guarantee  its  preservation  for  many  years 
to  come.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  book» 
which  should  outlive  the  coming  century. 
The  Company  designs  that  it  will  be  a  mon- 
ument to  their  art  of  fine  printing  and  of 
the  printing  of  the  period. 

The  price  for  engraving  portrait  and  for 
a  copy  of  the  book  complete  has  been  fixed 
at  five  dollars,  which  is  about  one-half  the 
price  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  charge 
heretofore.  This  greatly  reduced  cost  comes 
from  improvements  recently  made  In  the 
production  of  half-tones.  As  the  teacher 
has  few  methods  of  bringing  himself  or  her- 
self before  the  public,  this  will  be  a  great 
opportunity. 

Write  the  Company  at  33  S.  Meridian 
Street. 


TEACHERS  LOOK  AHEAD. 

And  this  shows  wisdom  and  enterprise. 
This  is  what  successful  men  do  from  the 
first  to  the  last.  By  a  careful  look  forward 
and  a  zealous  preparation  each  got  his  start 
and  won  his  victories. 

The  wide-awake  teacher,  intending  to  suc- 
ceed, is  planning  for  something  more  profit- 
able and  satisfactory.  This  is  wise.  It  is 
necessary,  and  the  sooner  he  decides,  the 
greater  and  more  certain  his  ultimate 
achievements  in  life. 

The  greatest  financial  prospects  are 
opened  in  such  admirable  business  prepa- 
ration as  can  be  had  at  the  Indianapolis 
Business  University.  Its  half  century  of 
thorough  work,  its  honorable  history,  wide 
infiuence  and  paironage  give  it  prestige  and 
enable  its  management  to  help  its  studenta 
to  the  best  paying  positions.    It  pays,  and  a 
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thousand  fold,  to  take  a  course  at  an  institu- 
tion for  wliose  graduates  the  calls  exceed 
the  supply.  An  institution  giving  such  a 
thorough,  efficient  training,  and  doing  so 
much  for  young  people  as  the  Indianapolis 
Business  University,  is  an  honor  to  the 
State  and  the  cause  of  education. 


All  persons  who  are  delinquent  for  sub- 
scription to  the  Inland  Educator  will  please 
send  payment  r.t  once  to  The  Inland  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  and  all  per- 
sons who  are  delinquent  for  subscription  to 
the  Indiana  School  Journal  for  1899-1900 
will  please  send  payment  to  D.  M.  Geetlng, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  QUESTIONS. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.    Wh«ii  should  a  child  be  taught  the  multiplication 
table?    What  device!  would  you  use  in  teach- 
ing it? 
%    Add  444565;       763357;       716734;       876646;       436fi«3; 
636766;       413570;       436536;       244536;       776774; 
321167;       909808;       456738;       615574;       551437. 

3.  What  is  the  area  of  an  equilateral  triangle  whose 

side  is  7  feet? 

4.  If  to  a  certitn  number  its  H«  %  &Q<i  i  be  added,  the 

sum  will  be  122 ;  required,  the  number. 

5.  The  driviug  wheels  of  a  locomotire  nre  17M  f«et  in 

circumference,  and  the  trucks  10^.  What  dis- 
tance must  the  train  move  to  bring  wheel 
and  truck  into  same  relative  petitions  as  at 
starting? 

^.  Divide  the  sum  of  the  fractions  ?  and  iS  by  the  pro- 
duct of  A  and  Hi  &o<i  reduce  the  rejult  to  its 
lowest  terms. 

7.  Algebra— After  paying  the  seventh  part  and  the 
fifth  part  of  a  bill,  t92  were  still  due ;  what  was 
the  amount  of  the  bill? 

1.  Teach  multiplication  when  teaching  other 
•combinations  of  numbers.  The  formal  tables 
may  be  taught  as  an  exercise  in  memory  after 
simple  combinations  are  learned. 

2.  8662900. 


3.  K72— 3J2=6.064-. 
J(7X6.06+)=21.21+. 

4.  Once  the  number,  plus  its  J,  J  and  \  gives 
5;^of  tiiennmber,  5^  =  122,  ^'q— 2,  V^=m. 

5.  L.  C.  M.  of  V  and  Y'  i«  the  L.  V.  M.  of  85 
and  35  divided  by  the  G,  C.  D.  of  8  and  2.  This 
^ives  297  J. 

3       4      67      9      13     117     67     117     1474 
6-    T+r^^gi' 


13  "91 


ll>^14~151 


91  •  154—1521 


Let   x  =  the   bill.     Then   x— 7—^=92, 


whence  x  =  140. 


GRAMMAR. 

Hii  spear  to  cquhI  which  the  talleet  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  ammiral,  were  but  a  wand, 
He  walked  with  to  support  uneasy  steps 
Over  the  burning  marl;  not  like  those  steps 
On  heaven's  hzure;  and  the  torrid  clime 
Smote  on  him  sore  besides,  vaulted  with  fire. 

-MUtim. 

1.  (o)    Kind  of  sentence  with  reference  to  use  and 

form.  (&)  Name  the' first  member,  (c)  Nam* 
the  second  member,  (cf)  Give  subject  and  pred- 
icate of  leading  member. 

2.  State  what  each  of  the  following  phrases  modifiM: 

(a)  Of  ummiral;  (6)  on  hiXU;  (c)  over  mari ; 
(d)  like  htep9 ;  [e)  on  azure. 

3.  Select  three  infioitives  and  give  the  syntax  of  eaeh. 

4.  Name  (a)  the  modifiers  of  pine ;  {b)  the  modifiers  of 

smote. 

5.  Give  the  syntax  of  (a)  mast;  (6)  which;  (c)  what 

part  of  speech  in  hemi  and  what  does  it  modify? 
id)  state  the  use  of  but ;  (e)  not  modifies  what? 

6.  Between  what  words  does  with  (line  4)  show  rela- 

tion ?  Like  shows  relation  between  what  words  ? 
Tell  the  use  of  vaulted  and  name  the  word  that 
is  modified  by  it. 

7.  Classify  all  the  verbs  (a)  as  transitive  or  intransi- 

tive; (6)  all  transitive  verbs  as  to  voice. 

8.  Some  teach  the  analysis  of  senteoces  before  the 

parts  of  speech;  others  reverse  this  order;  some 
teach  the  two  together.  Which  in  your  judg- 
ment is  the  best  m«thod?    Explain. 

9.  What  is  the  educational  value  of  Grammir,  first, 

as  an  information  study;  second,  as  a  disciplin- 
ary study? 
10.    In  the  instruction  of  pupils  in  composition  writ- 
ing, which  should  be  tauiht  first,  narration  or 
description?    Why? 

1.  (a)  Declarative:  compound. 
(6)  His  hpear azure. 

(c)  The  torrid  clime fire. 

(d)  he;  walked. 

2.  (a)  mast;  (6)  hewn;  (c)  walked;  ((/j  8tep« 
(line  4);  (c)  steps  (line  5). 

3.  Equal,  adjective,  modifier  of  wand;  be, 
adverb,  modifier  of  hewn;  support,  adverb, 
modifier  of  walked. 

4.  (a)  The,  tallest,  hewn wand  to  equal 

which;  (b)  on  him fire. 

5.  (a)  Subject  of  were;  [b)  object  of  equal; 
(c)  participle,  modifying  pine;  id)  adverb,  modi- 
fier of  were  ;  like  steps. 

6.  Walked  and  spear;  steps  and  steps;  ad- 
jective, modifying  clime. 

7.  Equal,  transitive  and  active;  hewn,  transi- 
itive  and  passive;  be,  intransitive;  were,  in- 
transitive; walked,  intransitive  ;  support,  transi- 
tive and  active ;  smote,  intransitive. 

8.  Analysis  and  synthesis  belong  together. 
To  omit  the  former  violates  a  natural  tendency 
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(oiee  and  know  parts;  to  omit  the  latter  pre- 
TenU  that  growth  which  is  fostered  bj  exercising 
the  creative  power.  An  intelligent  knowledge  of 
the  whole  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  parts. 

9.  It  forms  a  basis  of  correct  usage ;  it  pro- 
rides  material  for  analysis  and  synthesis  cal- 
calated  to  strengthen  the  reasoning  powers. 

10.  Description.  It  deals  more  fully  with 
the  things  of  sense. 


9.  (1)  It  soothes.  (2)  Itproduces  an  artificial 
rest.  (3)  It  leaves  an  intense  desire  for  more  of  the 
drug. 


PHTSIOLOGTAND  SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE, 

1.  How  doe«  a  bone  arrow  7 

2.  Detcribe  the  Btractare  of  a  bone. 

8.  Describe  the  stractare  of  a  tissue. 

4.  How  is  the  temperature  of  the  body  regalated  and 
controlled? 

t.  Wb&t  are  the  evil  effects  of  having  school  desks 
too  high  for  pupils? 
b.   What  if  too  low  ? 

«.  What  is  blood? 

b.    How  does  it  reach  the  cells  in  the  human  body? 

7.  Whit  physical  effects  of  the  drinking  of  alcoholio 
beverages  are  attributable  to  the  affinity  of  al- 
cohol for  water? 

4.  Why  do  distilled  liquors  contain  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  alcohol  than  fermented  liquors? 

9.  Name  three  effects  upon  the  system  produced  by 

the  habitual  use  of  chloral. 

1.  Bones,  like  all  other  tissues  of  the  body,  are 
undergoing  a  change  constantly,  old  material 
being  withdrawn  and  new  particles  taking  their 
place.  The  process  of  waste  and  repair  is  con- 
stantly going  on. 

2.  Its  exterior  is  hard  and  resisting,  but  its 
extremities  are  broad  and  porous,  while  through 
the  central  portion  there  is  a  cavity  filled  with  ' 
marrow. 

'  3.  It  is  said  that  the  law  of  the  tissues  is  the 
law  of  'atoms,  so  small  are  the  filaments  compos- 
ing them  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 

4.  By  means  of  perspiration  and  its  evapora- 
tion. 

5.  (a)  They  induce  curvature  of  the  limbs; 
(6)  curvature  of  the  spine. 

6.  (a)  It  is  the  circulatory  fluid  by  which 
nutriment  is  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  by 
two  kinds  of  circulation,  arterial  and  venous. 

7.  The  affinity  of  alcohol  for  water  takes  the 
water'from  the  tissues,  producing  an  unnatural 
thirst,  hence  the  great  power  of  this  habit  over 
man. 

8.  In  distilled  liquors  the  process  withdraws 
a  large  per  cent,  of  the  alcohol  out  of  the  other 
liquid,  while  in  fermented  liquors  it  is  not  so 
drawnoff. 


SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

1.  Explain  how  the  sequence  method  may  be  used  in 

language  work. 

2.  What  is  the  value  of  having  a  story  told  orally  be- 

fore it  is  written  by  the  children  ? 

3.  How  may  the  nature  of  the  paragraph  in  composi- 

tion be  taught  to  children  ? 

4.  Of  what  use  is  the  sequence  method  in  teaching 

reading? 

5.  Do  ^ou  think  it  advisable  to  tell  the  children  in 

outline  the  subject  matter  which  a  reading 
lesson  contains  before  having  them  read  the 
lesson  ?    Oive  reasons  for  your  answer. 

6.  "  Mental  action  is  conditioned  by  brain  action  and 

runs  parallel  therewith."— ya me*.  Bxplaia 
what  this  means. 

7.  How  can  that  which  is  read  or  heard  be  made  per- 

manent possession  ? 

8.  What  do  you  consider  the  great  value  of  manual 

training? 

9.  Discuss  briefly  fear  and  love  as  incentives  to  be 

used  in  the  school. 
10.    In  what  ways  does  the  law  of  imitation  manifest 
itself  in  the  school  ? 

1.  Language  is  the  expression  of  thought. 
Thought  proceeds  orderly  and  logically.  The 
child  may  be  led  to  see  this  order  by  so-called 
sequences  which  become  the  skeleton  or  frame- 
work for  his  language.  If  he  sees  clearly  the 
progress  of  his  story  in  thought  and  action  he 
can  clothe  it  in  appropriate  words,  keeping  se- 
quence of  time  and  embellishing  it  according  to 
his  own  ideas.  He  will  learn  not  only  the  struc- 
ture of  the  sentence  but  the  structure  of  discourse. 

2.  Telling  the  story  orally  before  writing  it 
fixes  the  sequences,  differentiates  details  and 
essentials,  and  makes  the  story  so  much  a  part  of 
the  child  that  writing  becomes  easy  and  logical. 

3.  The  paragraph  belongs  to  the  so-called 
formal  side  of  discourse.  But  it  is  an  indication 
of  thought  in  connected  discourse,  and  in  the 
sequence-method  its  use  develops  naturally. 

4.  The  author  says  "sequence  is  used  for 
teaching  reading  by  the  logical  method  of  differ- 
entiating a  homogeneous  whole  into  its  constitu- 
ent elements."  It  is  an  extension  of  **  letter," 
''word"  and  "pentence"  methods  into  what 
might  be  called  the  "discourse"  method 

5.  Not  after  the  children  can  use  the  text. 
Reading  is  interpreting  thought  and  the  children 
should  have  full  opportunity  to  test  their  ability 
in  interpretation  before  any  aid  is  given. 

6.  Consciousness  is  always  found  in  connec- 
tion with  neural  change. 
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7.  By  mastering  it  in  an  orderly  way  and  re- 
thinking it  frequently  enough  to  fix  it. 

8.  That  it  gives  the  best  opportunity  to  make 
the  "give"  or  expression  equal  the  "take"  or 
impression.  In  such  a  capacity  it  contributes  to 
artistic  development,  to  character,  and  to  knowl- 
edge. 

9.  Fear,  as  an  incentive,  leads  the  pupil  to  do 
simply  enough  to  keep  within  the  law  and  re- 
sults in  repression,  arrested  development  and 
sallenness.  Love  stimulates  to  highest  endeavor 
for  others  and  brings  the  largest  self-activity, 
the  freest  development  and  the  most  cheerful  dis- 
position. 

10.  In  bodily  attitudes,  in  voice,  in  language, 
in  neatness,  in  disposition,  in  every  way  uncon- 
sciously. 


RE  A  DIN  a. 


(Based  on  Oeneral  Field  of  Reading ) 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between   a  flrrammatioal 

pause  and  a  rhetorical  pause  ? 

2.  What  hints  do  you  get  from  the  nature  of  litera- 

ture as  to  its  proper  exprrssion  in  readtpg? 

3.  How  can  you  teach  a  pupil  what  to  read  as  well  as 

how  to  read  ? 

4.  What  are  the  main  ends  in  teach irg  a  pupil  to 

read? 

5.  What  tones  befit  climax,  and  should  they  always 

be  the  ean:e? 

6.  Can  reading  be  best  taught  to  classes  or  to  indi- 

viduals? 

7.  What  advantages  and  disadvantages   in   having 

pupils  read  a  part  of  every  lesson  aloud,  and 
thus  dispense  with  an  oFpecial  reading  lesson  ? 

(Based  on  **  How  to  Teach  Reading/') 

1.  In  the  foUoATicg  should  the  voice  be  kept  up,  or  fall, 

at  each  period  ?    Why  ? 

"Asa  race  they  have  withered  from  the  land. 
Their  arrows  are  broken,  their  f  prirgs  are  dried 
up,  their  cabins  are  in  the  dust.  Their  couDcil 
fire  has  long  since  gene  out  on  the  shore,  and 
their  war  cry  is  faft  fading  to  the  untrodden 
West." 

2.  Should  younger  pupils  attempt  the  expression  of 

very  intense  emotion?    Why? 

3.  Point  out  the  "succession  of  ideas"  in  the  fol- 

lowing— 
"  In  the  country,  on  every  fide. 
Where  far  and  wide, 

Like  a  leopard's  tawny  and  spotted  hide, 
Stretches  the  plain ; 
To  the  dry  grass  and  the  drier  grain 
How  welcome  is  the  rain  !  " 

4.  Indicate  the  contrasts  in  the  following^ 

**For  our  light  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a 
moment,  worketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding 
and  eternal  weight  of  glory." 

5.  What  quality  of  voice  is  appropriate  to  the  fol- 

lowing— 


*'Alas !  my  noble  boy  I  that  thou  s houldat  die  I 
Thou  who  wert  made  so  beautifully  fair  1  That 
death  should  settle  in  thy  glorious  eye,  and 
leave  its  stillness  in  thy  clustering  hair  I  How 
could  he  mark  thee  for  the  silent  tomb,  my 
proud  boy  Absalom  !  " 

6.  What  is  meant  by  *'  literary  interpretation  "  ? 

7.  Should  a  given  teacher  have  charge  of  all  the  oral 

reading  of  the  Fohool  ?    Why  ? 

(Based  on  General  Field  of  Reading.) 

1.  A  grammatical  pause  is  one  indicated  by 
the  punctuation;  a  rhetorical  pause  is  one  **  re- 
quired by  the  emphasis  or  by  the  sense."  Tlie 
grammatical  pauses  are  to  an  extent  also  rhetor- 
ical. 

2.  Only  a  very  general  answer  is  possible. 
Reading  has  for  its  purpose  the  expression  of  al) 
the  thought,  emotion,  imagination,  that  the 
author  has  pat  into  his  work.  Literature,  being 
the  finest  expression  of  his  finest  thoughts  in 
language,  would  for  its  proper  oral  expression  re- 
quire a  more  carefully  trained  and  responsive 
voice  than  any  other  form  of  writing. 

3.  By  using  only  selections  of  high  grade  in 
the  reading  work  and  by  continually  putting  ex- 
smples  of  fine  literature  before  the  pupil  inlthe 
way  of  supplementary  reading. 

4.  (1)  To  give  the  pupil  the  ability  to  rap- 
idly and  accurately  gather  the  meaning  from  dis- 
course ;  (2)  to  strengthen  and  regulate  his  im- 
agination, refine  his  emotional  nature,  develop 
his  thought  power  and  strengthen  his  will ;  (3) 
to  give  him  a  taste  for  good  books  and  some 
power  in  discrimination. 

5.  Climax  calls  for  greater  intensity  in  the 
expression.  This  *'may  result  in  greater  loud- 
ness or  higher  pitch,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
deeper,  more  controlled,  or  more  dignifiedlex- 
pression." 

6.  To  individuals,  since  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  good  oral  expression  will  be  largely 
peculiar  to  the  individual. 

7.  It  is  not  clear  that  there  would  be  any  ad- 
vantages. Such  a  plan  would  take  attention 
away  from  the  real  thought  of  the  lesson  in  geog- 
ra{)hy  or  physiology,  and  would  largely  shut  the 
pupil  out  from  the  only  avenue  he  has  in  the 
common  school  of  being  [brought  into  contact 
with  literature. 

(Based  on  "  How  to  Teach  Reading.") 

1.  The  downward  inflection  would  be  used  aft 
each  period,  the  statements  being  complete. 

2.  No.  Because  it  is  beyond  their  compre- 
hension, unless  a  much  simpler  emotion  than 
usually  finds  expression  in  literature. 
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3.  The  sQcceraion  of  ideas  determines  the  in- 
flections to  be  used  in  a  passage  and  these  in  turn 
indicate  to  the  listener  the  relation  of  the  e  ideas. 
The  main  point  to  be  noted  in  the  passage  quoted 
u  that  the  plain  does  not  stretch  to  the  dry  grass, 
the  trae  SQCcession  of  ideas  being  indicated  hy  a 
failing  inflection  on  "plain,"  and  a  rising  on 
•'grain." 

•L  The  contrasts  are  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing scheme : 

sfBiction  {  J'«*^^ ;•  .exceeding| weight  of 

I  lor  a  moment. eternal  /    glory. 

0.    The  dark,  sombre,  covered  tone  as  the  ex- 

pnssion  of  sorrow.     (P.  94.) 

6.  '*  Literary  interpretation  '*  means  such  an 
analysis  of  a  literary  product  as  will  reveal  its 
eoDtent  and  organization. 

7.  8ach  an  arrangement  would  secure  more 
expert  work,  but  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  a 
specialist  is  to  make  his  work  an  end  in  itself. 
This  would  be  a  fault  of  great  weight  in  consid- 
ering this  problem. 


LITKRATURK, 


1.  What  is  yoor  favorite  book?    Why? 

2.  Main  faeta  in  the  life  of  soma  poet  ? 

S.   Literary  oharaoterif  tioa  of  the  same  poet  ? 

4.  Which  do  yon  prefer  to  read,  a  novel  or  a  drama  ? 

Why? 

5.  Oire  the  main  thought  of  aome  essay  that  yon  have 

read. 

6.  Comment  oo  the  oheioe  of  words  in  this  essay. 

7.  Tell  the  main  story  in  some  play  of  Shakespeare's. 
8b    Comment  on  one  of  Lowell's  poems. 

9.  Deseribe  a  sitaation  that  oeenrs  in  one  of  Haw- 
thorne's romances. 

10.  Write  a  paper  of  not  less  than  160  words  on  A 
Pleasant  Onting. 

The  questions  on  this  subject  are,  as  heretofore, 
desired  to  allow  the  applicant  an  opportunity 
to  express  his  own  tastes  and  give  evidence  of  the 
extent  of  his  reading.     No  answers  are  needed. 


HISTORY. 


1.  Judged  by  Immediate  results,  which   made  the 

more  important  disoorery:    Vasco  da  Qama  or 
Christopher  Golumbns  ?    Why  ? 

2.  What  conditions  In  England  in  the  early  part  of 

the  seventeenth  coDtary  especially  favored  the 
eolonUation  of  North  America  by  the  Bnglish  ? 

3.  How  did  a  New  Bngland  town  of  colonial  times 

differ  from  an  Indiana  townnhip  of  to-day  ? 

4.  State  the  chief  points  of  difference  between  the 

Oovemment  ander  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion and  the  Constitution. 


5.  Trace  the  inflaenoe  of  slavery  in  the  admission  of 

new  States  to  the  Union. 

6.  Name  five  men  prominently  connected  with  the 

anti-slavery  agitation,  and  state  where  each 
lived. 

7.  What  attitude  did  Prevident  Cleveland  take  re- 

garding the  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and 
Venetuela  as  to  boundary  lines,  and  what  doc- 
trine was  re-enunciated  by  the  President? 

1 .  Da  Gama,  because  he  lived  to  be  Qovemor- 
General  of  the  colonies  that  grew  out  of  his  dis- 
coveries. 

2.  England  was  now  coming  to  the  front  as  a 
great  nation.  Her  King  and  Parlisment  acted 
together.  With  a  growth  of  her  manufactures 
came  an  interest  in  colonization  and  commerce. 

3.  They  differed  wholly  in  their  form  of  gov- 
ernment. The  iovni  of  New  England  was  a  democ- 
racy. 

4.  The  chief  point  of  difference,  which  in- 
cludes them  all,  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the  Fed- 
eration there  was  no  executive,  hence,  no  power 
to  enforce  regulations. 

5.  The  first  States  admitted,  by  common  con- 
sent, were  half  slave  and  half  free  States.  When 
the  new  States  carved  out  of  the  acquired  terri- 
tory asked  for  admission,  this  order  was  contended 
for  by  the  slave  States,  and  out  of  this  contention 
grew  the  several  compromises  on  slavery.  The 
Senate  of  the  U.  8.  was  asked  to  be  kept  equally 
divided  on  the  slavery  question. 

6.  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Arnold  Buffums,  Nathaniel  Appleton, 
James  Swan. 

7.  That  foreign  powers  had  no  right  to  inter- 
fere with  American  nations  as  set  forth  in  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 


OKOQRAPHY. 

1.  Write  one  page  giving  an  accurate  description  of 

the  surface  of  Indiana. 

2.  Looate  cities  which  have  been  capitals  of  Indiana. 

3.  Represent  on  paper  a  township  6  mi.  by  6  mi.  and 

divide  it  into  land  sections,  and  number  the 
same. 

4.  Describe  the  Nile  River. 

5.  How  do  you  demonstrate  to  your  pupils  that  warm 

air  ascends? 
ft.    What  are  the  trade  winds?    Where  do  the  stormy 
westerly  winds  prevail? 

7.  Describe  the  Gulf  stream. 

8.  What  experiments  should  you  perform  to   show 

yoar  pupils  the  conditioas  favorable  to  plant 
growth? 

9.  Write  briefly  on  the  subject,  *'Tbe  Moon  and  the 

Tides." 
10.    What  are  the  important  religions  of  the  world  ? 
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11.    What  physical  regions   are  crossed  in   trovelinc 
from  Ohesapeake  Bay  to  the  Ohio  Rirer? 

1.  The  surface  of  Indiana  slopes  gentlj  to  the 
south  and  west  from  an  elevation  of  nearly  1,300 
feet  in  Randolph  and  Steuben  counties  to  313 
feet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash  River.  Its 
slope  and  general  surface  are  determined  by 
the  dip  and  eroded  surface  of  the  underlying 
sedimentary  rocks  of  the  region.  The  greater 
portion  ot  the  State,  five-sixths,  is  composed  of 
a  deep  covering  of  glacial  drift  spread  very 
smoothly  over  the  surface  of  the  bedded  rocks. 
This  gently  undulating  plain  is  traversed  at  in- 
tervals by  gentle  morainic  ridges  which,  to  a 
great  extent,  guide  the  courses  of  the  streams  of 
the  region.  Over  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  State  these  moraines  are 
so  marked  as  to  give  the  surface  a  very  rough 
character.  This  particular  region  is  beautifully 
diversified  by  numerous  small  lakes.  Much  of 
the  region  northwest  of  the  Wabash  and  west 
of  Tippecanoe  rivers  is  composed  of  level  and 
sometimes  marshy  tracts  of  prairie,  most  of  them 
the  beds  of  former  extensive  but  shallow  lakes. 
Circling  around  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, ten  to  fifteen  miles  from  it,  is  a  great  ridge 
or  moraine,  while  a  chain  of  high  sand  dunes 
border  the  shore.  Along  most  of  the  streams  of 
the  drift  area  are  broad  valleys  with  extensive 
flood  and  terrace  plains  bounded  by  picturesque 
bluffs.  The  unglaciated  region  is  much  of  it 
very  rough,  due  to  the  deep  trenching  of  the 
resistent  country  rock  by  streams.  (See  Indiana 
Supplement  in  Fryers  Complete  Geography.) 

2.  (a)  Vincennes  was  the  seat  of  government 
of  Indiana  territory  until  1813.  This  city,  the 
county  seat  of  Knox,  is  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  State  on  the  Wabash  River.  .{h\  Corydon, 
the  capital  from  1813  to  1825,  is  the  county  seat 
of  Harrison,  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the 
State,  (c)  Indianapolis,  the  capital  since  1825, 
is  in  the  central  part  of  the  State. 

3.  Draw  a  square  containing  just  36  smaller 
squares.  This  will  represent  a  township  divided 
into  sections.  Begin  at  the  upper  right  corner 
and  number  the  first  row  consecutively  from 
right  to  left,  the  second  row  from  left  to  right, 
the  third  from  right  to  left,  and  so  on  until  all 
the  sections  are  numbered. 

4.  The  main  system  of  the  Nile,  the  White 
Nile,  rises  in  the  lake  region  of  middle  Africa 
and  flows  northward  through  hundreds  of  miles 
of  desert  country  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Two 
tributaries,  the  Blue  Nile  and  the  Atbara,  rise  in 


the  highlands  of  Abyssinia  and  enter  the  main 
system  from  the  east.  During  the  northern  sum- 
mer the  equatorial  rains  cause  the  tributaries  to 
rise  and  this  volume  is  added  to  the  more  con- 
stant supply  of  the  White  Nile,  thus  causing  the 
summer  flood  of  the  trunk  river  in  middle  and 
lower  Egypt.  The  sediment  carried  during  this 
period  of  overflow  makes  the  rich,  productive 
valleys  of  the  lower  Nile. 

5.  Hold  a  small  piece  of  paper  over  a  lighted 
lamp  or  heated  stove.  The  paper,  when  free, 
will  be  carried  upward  by  the  heated  air. 

6.  The  trade  wi-ndji  blow  between  the  tropical 
belts  of  high  pressure  towards  the  equatorial  belt 
of  low  pressure;  from  the  northeast  in  the  north- 
ern hemisphere,  and  from  the  southeast  in  the 
southern  hemisphere.  The  prevailing  or  siormy 
westerlies  are  outside  the  tropical  belts  of  high 
pressure,  all  across  the  temperate  zones  and  even 
into  the  frigid  regions.  These  winds  are  strong- 
est  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

7.  The  part  of  the  equatorial  drift  which 
passes  into  the  Caribbean  Sea  circles  through 
it,  becoming  warmer,  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, and  passes  out  of  it  between  the  end  of 
Florida  and  Cuba,  where  it  emerges  as  the  Gulf 
Stream.  This  current,  flowing  rapidly  at  first  as 
a  narrow  stream,  loses  velocity  as  it  passes  along 
and  becomes  broader.  For  a  while  it  flows  near 
the  American  coast,  then  near  the  latitude  of 
Cape  Hatteras  it  slowly  turns  to  the  right  and 
crosses  the  Atlantic  to  Europe.  Here  it  divides, 
some  turning  southward  toward  the  Equator  and 
some  going  northward  into  the  Arctic. 

8.  Use  boxes  or  jars  of  different  kinds  of  soil, 
as  sand,  tough  clay,  loam,  some  fertilized  and 
some  not,  with  difierent  quantities  of  water,  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  temperature,  with  difierent 
kinds  of  plants,  and  note  effect  of  kind  of  soil, 
amounts  of  water,  heat,  etc.,  on  each.  Also, 
make  observations  regarding  relations  of  plants 
to  soil,  moisture,  temperature,  etc.,  in  your 
neighborhood. 

9.     

10.  Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  Mohammedan- 
ism and  Christianity  are  the  important  religions 
of  the  world. 

11.  The  physical  regions  crossed  in  traveling 
from  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  Ohio  River  are  the 
Atlantic  Coastal  Plain  and  the  Appalachian 
Highlands.  Frye  subdivides  the  latter  into  the 
following,  beginning  on  the  east :  Piedmont  Belt, 
Blue  Ridge,  Great  Valley,  Alleghany  Ridge  and 
Alleghany  Plateau. 
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Indiana  National  Bank, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Dear  Mr.    Vories: 

The  work  I  learned  in  joar  school  stands  me  in  hand  here,  for  it  is  precisely  like  the  work 
here  in  this  hank. 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

Clara  Schmidt. 


VORIES'S 

Business  collegE 

Five   times  larger  than  any  other  business  School   in  this  State. 

SECOND  LARGEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 


Phones,  1254. 


Monument  Place,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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From  J.  C.  Perry,  proprietor  Bi^terpriae  Laundry, 
Indianapolis : 

Prof.  Heeb— I  oame  from  lola,  Kansaf,  to  the  Indian- 
apolis Bnffinofs  University  for  the  express  purpose  of 
taking  a  thoronarh  business  course  and  return  home. 
The  very  day  1  finished  the  prescribed  course  you 
secured  for  me  a  position  with  a  good  firm,  which  pro- 
moted me  ftrom  time  to  time.  Within  a  year  I  obtained 
a  practical  business  education,  paid  the  entire  expense 
of  the  same,  lived  a  larger  life  than  ever  before,  and 
sent  surplus  money  home.  Wish  I  could  do  as  much 
for  yon  as  you  did  for  me,  and  are  doing  for  the  young 
people  of  America. 


MISS  KLLA  If.  SMALL. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  March  31, 1900. 
Mr.  Heeb- 1  cheerfully  recommend  the  Indianapoli< 
Business  University  to  all  who  contemplate  taking  a 
business  education.  The  University  is  a  first-class 
institution,  and  has  won  it^  high  reputation  Uirongh 
the  untiring  efforts  and  honesty  of  its  able  management. 
I  hold  the  excellent  position  which  you  secured  for  me, 
that  of  bookkeeper  and  steno^apher  with  the  Indian- 
apolis Trade  Journal,  and  desire  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation of  the  great  beneffts  I  derived  from  the  thorough 
training  received  under  eflBcient  instructors  while  at- 
tending this  institution.  Wishing  you  and  the  Uni- 
versity unbounded  success,  I  remain,  sincerely, 
j.o.  PBRRT.  Ella  M.  Small. 

MAKE  8IJRE  OF  A  POSITION  I 

If  you  desire  to  prepare  for  good  paying  positions,  go  to  the  institution  which 

CAN  DO  THE  MOST  AND  BEST  FOR  YOU. 

THE  CALLS  FOR  OUR  GRADUATES  EXCEED  THE  SUPPLY. 

THIS  TELLS  THE  STORY  OF  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

The  thoroughness  and  efficiency  of  its  trainiqg,  the  success  of  its  more  than  25,000  students  sent 
out  during  the  half  century  of  its  honorable  history,  and  the 

Conridence  and  Patronage  of 
Business  Men    and  Educators 

HAVE  GIVEN  THE 

prestige  and  a  wide  influence  which  enable  it  to  do  more  for  students  than  other  schools  can. 

Don't  make  a  mistake  in  choosing  a  school.       It  is  a  life-long  loss.      Select  the  best  and 
MAKE  SURE  OF  A   POSITION.  lUustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

FOR  SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTS 

ADDRESS  OR  CALL  UPON 

28  to  40  N.  Pennsylvania  St.,  0pp.  P.  O. 
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SCHOOL  THE  ENTIRE  YEAR.  STUDENTS  MAY  ENTER  AT  ANY  TIME. 

EXTENSIVE  IMPROVEMENTS 

.  .  AT  THE  .  . 

Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 
and  Business  College, 

VALPARAISO,  INDIANA. 
By  September  4, 1900,  the  opening  of  the  28tli  year  of  the  School. 


THE  NEW  SCTENGE  HAIiL,  60  x  120  feet  and  three  stories  high,  will  be  completed  and  equip, 
ped  with  the  late6t  and  most  approved  apparatus. 

THE  TjIBTjAKY  boom  now  50x60  feet  and  containing  10,000  volumes,  will  be  made  one-third 
larger  and  3,000  of  the  latest  and  best  reference  books  will  be  added. 

DOBMITOBT'.  More  than  100  new  rooms  for  students  will  be  in  readiness  and  a  new  dining  hall 
will  be  erected. 

THE  COMMERCIAIi  DEPABTMENT,  now  the  largest  and  best  equipped  in  the  land,  will  be 
greatly  improved. 

IVBTBTTCTOBS.     Four  additional  instructors  will  be  added  to  the  Faculty. 

THE  SCHOOL  WILL  ENTEB  UPON  THE  WOBK  OF  THE  NEW  TEAB  WITH 
LABQELT  INCBEASED  FACILITIES,  yet  the  expense  to  the  student  will  be  no  greater  than 
heretofore.     The  institution  is  equipped  in  every  way  for  doing  thorough  work  in  the  folUowing 

DEPABTMUNTS:  Preparatory,  Teachers,  Psychology  and  Pedagogy,  Kindergarten,  Penmanship, 
Scientifie,  Classic,  Higher  English,  Biology,  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Engineering,  Elocution  and 
Oratory,  Pharmacy,  Medical,  Fine  Art,  Law,  Commercial,  Phonography  and  Typewriting,  Review. 
Each  department  is  a  School  Within  Itself,  and  while  there  nre  other  departments,  yet  this 
is  none  the  less  a  special  training  school  for  teachers,  or  a  special  school  of  Pharmacy,  or  a 
special  school  of  Oratory,  etc.,  etc. 

TEACHERS  AND  THOSE  PBEPABING  TO  TEACH  have  here  an  opportunity  of  entering 
a  greater  variety  of  classes  in  professional  work  than  at  most  special  schools,  and  with  reference 
to  the  high  grade  of  work  done  we  refer  to  any  educator  who  is  familiar  with  the  school,  whether 
he  be  a  patron  of  it  or  not. 

VALUE  OF  CBEDITS.  The  creditA  receivnl  here  are  accepted  at  the  best  universitieM  every  vhere.  Asa 
result  of  the  many  advantages  offered,  the  Institution  has  grown  to  be  the  largest  Normal 
School  in  the  United  States  and  offers,  for  one  tuition,  a  greater  list  of  subjects  from  which 
students  may  select  their  work  than  any  other  school.  While  (he  attendance  is  large,  yet  the  clasfes 
are  so  serti/yned  that  each  student  ha>i  every  advantage  of  reciting  that  he  could  have  if  the  enroUment  did 
not  exceed  300, 

EXPENSES  ABE  MUCH  LESS  HEBE  THAN  AT  ANY  OTHEB  SCHOOL  offering  any- 
thing  like  equal  advantages.  One  tuition,  SIO  per  term,  covers  all  the  work  of  the  different  de- 
partments, excepting  private  lessons  in  music.  Good  board  and  well-furnished  room,  SI. 50  to 
$1.90  per  week.     All  letters  promptly  answered.     Catalogue  mailed  free.     Address 

H.  B.  BROWN,  President, 
or  O.  P.  KINSEY,  Vice-President. 
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SCRIBNER'S  NEW  TEXT-BOOK. 

CLARK'S  PRACTICAL  PUBLIC  SPEAKING,    lamo,  $1.00  net. 

THOMPSON'S  LOBO,  RAQ  AND  VIXEN,    lamo,  $0.60  net. 

HYSlOP'5  LOGIC  AND  ARGUMENT,    lamo,  $0.75  net. 


History  of  the  United  States. 

By  WiLBUB  F.  GoRDY,  Principal  of  North  School,  Hartford,  Conn.  Crown  8vo,  226  illus- 
trations, 37  maps,  478  pages.  $1.00,  net.  Third  Edition,  revised  to  date,  includ- 
ing chapter  on  Spanish  War,  will  be  furnished  to  all  schools  in  the  fall. 

Psychology  for  Teachers.  By  C.  LloVd  Morgan,  Principal  of  Unirersity  College, 
Bristol,  England.  'With  an  introduction  by  Henry  W.  Jameson,  Associate  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  New  York.     12mo,  $1.00,  net. 

Herbart  and  the  Herbartians.  [  The  Oreat  ikituxUora.']  By  Charles  De.  Garmo,  Ph.  D., 
President  of  Swarthnaore  College.     12mo,  $1.00,  net. 

Horace  Mann  and  the  Common  School  Bevival  of  the  United  States.  [The  Oreat 
EduccUors.']  By  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  12sio, 
$1.00,  net. 

Europe  in  the  Middle  Age.  By  Oliter  J.  Thatcher  and  Ferdinand  Schwill,  Pro- 
fessors of  History  in  the  University  of  Chicago.     With  10  Maps.     12mo,  $2.00,  net. 

A  Short  History  of  Medisoval  Europe.  By  Prof.  Oliver  J.  Thatcher.  With  Maps. 
12ino,  $1.25,  net. 

A  History  of  Modem  Europe.  By  Prof.  Ferdinand  Schwill.  With  Maps  and 
Genealogical  Tables.    Crown,  Svo,  $1.50,  net. 

How  to  BInow  the  Wild  Flowers.  A  Guide  to  the  Names,  Haunts  and  Habits  of  our 
Common  Wild  Flowers.  By  Mrs.  William  Starr  Dana.  New  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.     With  152  illustrations  by  Marion  Satterlee.     12mo,  $1.75,  net. 

How  to  Know  the  Ferns.  A  Guide  to  the  Names,  Haunts  and  Habits  of  our  Common 
Ferns.  By  Frances  T.  Parsons,  author  of  How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers.  With 
144  illustrations  by  Marion  Satterlee  and  Alice  J.  Smith.  Crown  Svo,  $1.50  net. 


Scribner  Series  of  School  Reading. 

In  Uniform  Binding.    Each  lamo,  60  cents  net. 

Fanciful  Tales.    By  Frank  R.  Stockton.     Edited  with  Notes  for  use  in  Schools  by 

Julia  Elizabeth  Lang  worthy,   with  an  Introduction  by  Mary  E.  Bdrt.     135 

pages.     Illustrated. 
Children's  Stories  in  American  Literature.    By  Henrietta  Christian  Wright. 

First  Book,  1660-1860,  249  pages;  Second  Book,  1860-1896,  277  pages. 
The  Hoosier  School  Boy.    By  Edward  Eggleston.     Edition  specially  arranged  by  the 

Author  for  use  as  a  Reader  in  Schools,  126  pages.     Illustrated. 
The  Eu^ne  Field  Book.     Verses,  Stories,  and  Letters  for  School  Reading.     Edited  by 

Mary  E.  Burt  and  Mary  B.  Cable.     Introduction  by  George  W.  Cable.     134 

pages.     Illustrated. 
Odysseus,  the  Hero  of  Ithaca.     By  Mary  E.  Burt.     A  Translation  of  the  Story  of 

Odysseus  as  used  in  the  Schools  of  Athens  and  Berlin.     120  pages.     Illustrated. 
Poems  of  American  Patriotism.    Chosen  by  Brander  Mathews.    285  pages. 
Twelve  Naval  Captains.    By  Molly  Elliot  Seawell.     233  pages.     Illustrated. 
The  Cable  Story  Book.    Selections  for  School  Reading.     Edited  by  Mary  E.  Burt  and 
tr!!2tLuCY  L.  Cable.     Illustrated.     12mo,  60  cents,  net.  ■    B 

Charles  SCRIBNER'S  sons,  153-157  IFIfth  Avenue,  NewlYork.  -^ 

Western  Office,  334  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 
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Kh^  ^roxyell  Cabinet 

A  COMPLETE  PHYSICAL  LABORATORY 

t  ItMM  than  one-fifth  the  usual  cost) . 

il  pieces  are  necessary  for  a  full  high  school  course. 

absolute  and  universal  satisfaction. 

i  by  the  school  authorities  of  twenty-three  States* 

al  verdict  is:  **IT  IS  THE  BEST  THING  on 
ket." 

It  is  equipped  with  appliances  for  water  pressuret 
electricity^  gas  and  compressed  air.  Every 
piece  is  numbered  and  has  a  special  place  in 
one  of  the  drawers. 

The  manual  accompanying  the  outfit  gives  mi- 
nute instructions  for  more  than  five  hundred 
distinct  experiments. 


Write  for  large  illustrated  catalogue  and  book  of 
testimonials. 


Main  Office  and  Factory: 

Ft.  Wayne  Avenue  and  St.  Joe  Street, 
Indianapolist  Ind. 

Eastern  Office:    Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


TRCSE  BIGYGLI 


mmt.' 


[^lo^J^drjBWiTHOUTA  OEMTItt  ADVAmOE. 

K#  YOUR  OnDCRm  state  whether  you  whih  lady's  or  man'i 
>  color,  height  of  frame  and  ffear  wanted  and  WE  WILL  SHIP 
V^HEEL  C.  O.  D.  on  appronU,  all — ' " 


allowlnir  you  to  uncrate  and  ex- 


it fully  before  you  accept  it.    If  it  is  not  all  and  more  than  w 
"       '     "  "        '     I  than  3  ' 

HO  it  ai 

nasi 

rea^est  bargalnTn  a  bicycle  ever  offeredT  WesruaranTe^t  equAl 


or  it,  and  a  better  wheel  than  you  can  iiret  for  any  where  near  ^ 
.  -    _.^ ..  -_^  -3  will  pay  aU  express  chaises 

Special-   AxentV  ~  sample  ^riocTof    ¥  J  SlSS 
-.-r__.  w *_-r_  _  ».. — , -. — ^     «      uaranteelt  equAl 


-om  any  one  else,  ref uw  it  and  we  will  pay  all  express  chaives 


lo  not  find  it  as  we  represent.  We  are  EXCLl^I^X  BIOTCLB 
FACTrREIM    and  take  this  method  of  qulcklT  Introducing 

00  M4»DEL8.    This  offer  of  a  sample  wheel  at  this  low  priceS 

1  secure  a  If  #D  Elf  ilOfJIf  Tin  each  town  to  represeatu 

:e  orders.    Our  aerenta  make  money  fast. 

^lEIOITIAII^  Frame,  £2,  S4  or  Mlnchi  ladles. tS Inch.  BesI 
llrlUII  I  lUnOs  Shelby  seamlesM  tubing  with  forgred  conneo- 
lush  i<>ints,  improved  expander  device  to  fasten  seat  post  and 
bar  J  Royal  Arch  crowm  the  celebrated  MatU  hubs  and  banffer— 
iiest  running  known;  Record  **A**  tires,  the  best  and  one  of  the 
Intensive  tires  on  the  market,  The  genuine  $4  Mcalacer  Hyffleal« 
pedals,  tools  and  accessories  the  best  obtainable.  Enameled  in 
naroon  or  coach  green,  highly  finished  and  ornamented;  special 
1  nickeling  on  all  bright  ports.  We  thoroughly  test  every  piece 
(•rial  that  goes  into  this  machine.  Our  blndliic  7e«r*s  cnar- 
bond  with  each  bicycle. 

;  to  any  one  sending  the  $16JM>  cash  in  full  with  order  we  will 
>  send  free  a  genuine  Bvrdirk  10,000  mile  barrel  pattern  cyclo> 
or  a  high  grade  floor  pump.  Your  money  all  back  if  you  are  not 
Iv  satisfled-  , 

ID    WUEEI  C    "^^  ^^  "^^  manufacture  the  cheap  depazt- 

Ir     ft  liCCLws  ment  store  kind  of  wheels,  such  as  many  new 

iou!«es  advertise  and  sell  as  high  grade.    We  can  furnish  them, 

(i;  orW.75  to  flS.M)  complete.    We  do  not  guarantee  nor  rocom- 

l>Kl»EKIN6  a  bicycle  of  any  one  €«so,  no  matter  who  or  how 

tell  you  how  much  Ve  can  save  you  on  the  same  machine. 

IIIV  »  ^heel  we  can  ossJstyou  to  E.4KX  A  BICYCLE  by  dls- 

—  are    VllillVkk  iw   llll  I   tributingcatalo(?ueH  for  iisa  few  days.    We  need  one  person 

tn  each  town  for  this  purpose.    We  have  several  hundred  8KCOND  II  AM>  W1IEEL8  taken  in  trade  which  we 

will  close  out  at  #8  to  AlO  each;  also  some  shopworn  samples  and  'W  models  very  cheap.    Send  for  Bargain  Lht. 

OITR  RELIABILITY  is  unquestioned.    We  refer  to  an  v  i>ank  or  business  house  in  Chicago,  or  any  express  or 

railroad  company.    We  will  send  you  letters  of  refcrfnce  direct  from  the  largest  banks  in  Chicago  if  you  vish  it. 

^Bim    VAIIP    ADnED  todar.    This  low  price  and  these  upcolal  terms  of  shipment  without  deposit  will 

9CNII     I  UUn    UnUEn  lie  withdrawn  vcrv  soon,    r  "^C'lve  nnine  of  this  para^r. 

■#.  L.  MEAD  CYCLE  COMPANY,  Ohto^go,  #//. 
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"Urook  at  the   Map*^ 


AMERICAS 
STANDARD 
RAI LWAY 


EXPERIENCED  TRAYELERS 

Always  select  the  Pennsylvania  Lines.     For  full  particulars  call  upon  any  Ticket  Agent,  or  acldre« 
W.  W.  RICHARDSON,  District  Pass.  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Indianapolis  College  of  Law, 

28  to  40  North  Pennsylvania  St.,  opposite  P.  O. 


FALL  TERM  BBQINS  SEPTEMBER  25. 

Tiro  jears'  course  leading  to  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.     Post-graduate  course  of  one  year 
leading  to  degree  of  Master  of  Laws. 

Elective  courses  in  Practice  for  attorneys  and  law  students  of  advanced  standing. 


SPECIAL  ADYANTABES  IN  SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICE. 

Increased  faculty  and  facilities.     Highest  endorsement  of  students  and  graduates  of  past  years. 


STR0N8  FACULH  OF  PROFESSIONAL  TEACHERS. 

Students  graduate  when  full  number  of  credits  are  attained. 

MODERATE  RATE  OF  TUITION.  LIVING  EXPENSES  LOW. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  full  particulars. 

INDIANAPOLIS  COLLEGE  OF  LAW. 

Office.  7T-80  When  Building.  E.  J.  HEEB,  Sec'y-Treas. 


^  Ullustratlng 


f^y 


^auflbt  bp 
Correspondence, 


Elwaigs  in  Demanb. 

It  is  pleasant  and  profitable.     Successfully  taught 
by  our  Correspondence  Method. 


THE  SUCCESS  OF  OUR  STUDENTS 

prores  that  this  school  is  unequaled  and  that  its 
methods  can  not  be  matched. 

Individual  instruction.  Students*  work  cor- 
rected and  criticised,  with  directions  and  helpful 
suggestions,  the  same  as  in  Studio,  at  our  resi- 
dent school. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet  and  particulars. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  ILLUSTRATING, 

▼hen  Boflding.  INDIANAPOLIS,  END. 


TEACHERS 
STUDY  LAW. 


IMPROVE   THIS    OPPORTUNITY  AND 
REALIZE  YOUR  HIGHEST  AMBITION. 

The  methodical  habits  of  a  capable  teacher  give  him 
spare  hours.  Idleness  wilts  mina  and  spirit.  A  change 
in  ntudies  re.«t8  and  reanimates  the  mental  powers, and 
reinforces  ambition  with  new  and  still  higher  as- 
pirations. 

By  utilizing  these  spare  hours  teachers  and  others 
can  take  up  a  regular  course  in  law,  gain  a  year  or 
more  oft*  me  and  save  money.  It  is  the  eminently  wise 
thing  to  do.    The 

NATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

offers  a  full  course,  preparing  for  bar  examinations  in 
this  and  other  States,  and  leading  to  degree. 

Post-graduate  and  elective  studies  for  practicing 
lawyers  and  others  who  may  wish  either  to  review  or 
take  advance  courses. 

The  course  is  superior  and  has  the  highest  indorse- 
ments from  bench  and  bar. 

The  studies  and  the  instruction  are  the  same  as  m 
the  '^es'ident  school,  the  IndlanapoliH  College  of  Law. 

Write  immediately  for  catalogue  and  full  particu- 
lars.   Address 

National  Correspondence  School  of  Law, 

WHEN    BUILDING,   INDI ANAPOI.l8«   IND. 
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Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association  held  last 
December,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  we  indorse  the  action  of  the  Reading 
Circle  Board  in  putting  <*The  Young  People's  History  of 
Indiana"  on  the  list  of  books  for  the  Young  People's 
Reading  Circle. 

The  "Young  People's  History  of  Indiana,"  which  is  highly 

commended  by  newspapers  and  educators,  can  never  be  obtained  at 

so  low  a  price  as  NOW,  through  the  Reading  Circle. 

Send  orders  early  to 

GEORGE  F.  BASS, 

Manager  Indiana  Young  People's  Reading  Circle. 

MX  Commercial  Otsb  Baildinet 

INDIANAPOLIS. 


BIG  rOUR  ROUTE. 


SEASHORE  EXCURSION 

S15.00 

To  Atlantic  City,  Cape  May  and  Other  Coast  Points- 


Tickets  gfood  returningf  fot  twelve  days*    For  full  informa- 
tion call  on  nearest  Bigf  Four  Agfent^  or  address 

H.  M.  BRONSON,  A.  G.  P.  A.p 

Indianapolis- 
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Tri-State  Normal 

College,  Angola,  Ind., 

WILL     OPEN      ITS     SEVENTEENTH      YEAR     SEPT.     4,     1900. 


THE  year  will  consist  of  five  ten-week  terms.  $28  will  pay  board,  furnished 
room  and  tuition  for  ten  weeks,  gioo  will  pay  the  same  for  forty  weeks. 
The  School  is  especially  strong,  both  as  a  Normal  School  and  as  a  College. 
All  work  done  here  is  recognized  by  the  best  colleges  in  the  country.  This  is  a 
great  advantage  over  taking  work  in  a  school  wholly  normal.  We  guarantee  to  save 
both  time  and  money  for  all  who  would  do  College  work. 

Our  higher  course  is  especially  rich  in  the  classics.  If  you  want  a  term  or  a  year 
of  schooling,  Vd  say  come  here ;  we  will  place  you  under  as  able  teachers  as  can  be 
found. 

Chas.  D.  Nason,  Ph.  D.,  and  W.  O.  Baily,  M.  S.,  have  charge  of  professional 
training  of  teachers.  Dr.  Nason  received  his  degree  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  is  up  on  all  that  is  known  on  psychology  applied  to  education.  He  is  a 
kind  man—  not  so  self  conceited  as  many. 

Prof.  Baily  is  especially  able  in  applying  his  wide  experience  as  a  public  school 
man.  Those  who  have  been  in  his  training  class,  say  his  work  is  most  decidedly 
practical. 

Angola  is  forty  miles  north  of  Fort  Wayne,  the  cleanest,  prettiest  town  in  Indiana. 

Ask  for  catalogue.  Why , not  start  in  for  forty  weeks  for  $100?  .We  will  give 
you  S  1,000  worth  of  education. 


ADDRESS 


L.  M.  Sniff,  A.  M.,  Pres. 

:       :      :     ANGOLA,       INDIANA     :      :      : 
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NIAGARA  FALLS 

EXCURSION 

WAIT  POR  THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

LAKE  ERIE  &  WESTERN  R.  R. 

PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED 

NIAGARA  FALLS  EXCURSION 

IN  CONNECTION   WITH  THP 

Lake  Shore  &  Hichlg:an  Southern  Ry« 

Leave  Indianapolis  11:15  A.  M. 
THURSDAYp  AUGUST  S,  lOOO. 

Rate  S7.00  for  Round  Trip. 
a:. SO 

SA!«)IISKY  AND  PUT-IN-BAY 

WITH  SIDE  TRIPS  TO 

LEWISTON,  TORONTO,  THOUSAND  ISLANDS.  ETC. 

For  tickets,  rate,  time  and  pamphlet  containing  gen- 
eral information,  call  on  any  ticket  agent  of  the  above 
route,  or  address, 

C-    F.    DAl-V, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Why    try    to    stick 
things    with    some- 

I  thing  that  doesn't 
stick?  Buy  MAJOR'S 
CEMENT;  >ou  know 
it  sticks.  Nothing 
breaks  away  from  it. 
Stick  to  MAJOR'S 
k  CEMENT.  Buy  once, 
^  you  will  buy  for- 
H  ever.  There  is 
W  nothing  as  good; 
W.  don't     believe      the 


m 


substituter. 


^ and  MAJOR'S  LEATHER. 

Two  separate  cementfi— the  bc«tt.   Iii<diit  on  havine  them. 

ESTABLISHED  1878. 

15  ani  25  cents  per  bottle  at  all  dmggista. 

MAJOR    CEMENT    CO.,   NEW  YORK    CITY. 


THE  INDIANA  SCHOOL  BOOK  CO., 

Who  liaye  a  contract  for  supplying  text-books  to  the  Public 
Schools  of  the  State,  to  better  accommodate  the  patrons  of 
the  schools,  have  given  their  consent  that  all  their  books  may 
be  handled  and  sold  by  merchants  and  dealers.  Township 
Trustees  and  other  school  officers  should  make  an  earnest  ef- 
fort to  get  dealers  to  sell  the  adopted  books.  This  plan  bet- 
ter accommodates  patrons  and  school  children ;  besides,  it 
saves  time-and  labor  to  the  Trustee,  and  relieves  him  of  all 
the  care  of  the  books,  as  well  as  saving  him  from  making 
quarterly  reports  of  his  book  sales. 

THE  INDIANA  SCHOOL  BOOK  CO. 


-ViE  FURNISH 


Send  to  tis  for  complete  catalogues. 


KINDERGARTEN  MATERIALS, 

Primary  School  Aids  and  General  Sctiool  Supplies. 
MILTON-BRADLEY  CO.,       THOMAS  CHARLES  CO. 

Northwestern  Agents, 

J95-J97  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 


We  are  now  working  on 
FaU  Vacanrifs.  J«  J»  ^ 
Place    your    registration 
EARLY.  Jt  J8  Jt  ^  J» 

^     ,               ,vP,  THE  .rr..                 .   .      1 

Jt  JtJt  Send  for  Jtjtjt 
♦'OUR  PLATFORM'* 
JtJtJtfor  )900.Jt  Jt  Jt 

I  CLARK  TEACHERS'AGENCY  1 

B.F.CLARK 

378-388  Wabash  Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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Indiana  University 


BLOOMINGTON 


Sixty-three  members  of  the  Faculty.  Two  hundred  and  eighty  graduate  and 
undergraduate  courses.  One  thousand  and  fifty  students  ;  every  county  in  Indiana 
represented.     Eighteen  departments  as  follows : 

1.  Department  of  Greek,  two  teachers  and  eleven  courses. 

H.  Department  of  Latin,  three  teachers  and  twenty  courses. 

HI.  Department  of  Romance  Languages,  four  teachers  and  fourteen  courses. 

IV.  Department  of  Germanic  Languages,  five  teachers  and  fourteen  courses. 

V.  Department  of  English,  seven  teachers  and  twenty-four  courses, 

VI.  Department  of   History  and  Political  Science,  four  teachers  and  twenty- 
nine  courses. 

Vil.  Department  of   Economics  and  Social  Science,  two  teachers  and  sixteen 

courses. 

Vlll.  Department  of  Philosophy,  four  teachers  and  eight  courses. 

IX.  Department  of  Pedagogy,  four  teachers  and  seven  courses. 

X.  Department  of  Mathematics,  six  teachers  and  twenty-four  courses. 

XI.  Department  of  Mechanics  and  Astronomy,  one  teacher  and  nine  courses. 

XII.  Department  of  Physics,  four  teachers  and  fourteen  courses. 

XIII.  Department  of  Chemistry,  five  teachers  and  twenty-four  courses. 

XIV.  Department  of  Geology  and  Geography,  two  teachers  and  fifteen  courses. 
XV.  Department  of  Zoology,  three  teachers  and  eight  courses. 

XVI.  Department  of  Botany,  two  teachers  and  nine  courses. 
XVII.  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  one  teacher  and  four  courses. 
XVIII.     Department  of  Law,  three  teachers  and  twenty-three  courses. 


Special  Courses  for  Teachers  the  Spring  Term 


Graduates  of  commissioned  Higli  Schools  of  Indiana  are  admitted  without  exami- 
nation, except  in  conditioned  English,  to  the  Freshman  Class  of  tlie  University. 

Catalogue  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Re^trar^  or  to 

JOSEPH  SWAIN,  President. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 


The  matron  of  a  well  known  Masonic  Home  mentions  one  inmate, 
seventy  years  of  age,  who  has  been  in  the  infirmary  for  three  years, 
a  great  sufferer  from  indigestion,  and  has  been  taking  Ripans  Tab- 
ules  about  a  year  and  a  half  and  finds  them  so  beneficial  that  he  is 
never  without  them.  He  is  willing  that  his  name  should  be  used  in 
a  testimonial,  as  it  might  be  of  use  in  persuading  some  other  person 
to  try  them.  A  second  old  gentleman,  in  the  same  institution, 
eighty-four  years  of  age,  has  had  liver  trouble  for  many  years  and 
finds  that  R'I'P-A*N-S  help  him  very  much.  Thej  also  have  two 
nurses  there,  one  thirty  years  of  age,  the  other  forty-two;  both  suffer 
from  indigestion,  causing  headache,  depression  of  spirits  and  nerv- 
ousness. They  take  the  Tabules  and  find  them  so  useful  that  they 
always  have  a  package  in  their  pockets.  The  matron  also  states 
that  she  is  forty-five  years  of  age  and  at  times  suffers  with  indiges- 
tion, causing  pain  and  paroxysms  of  belching,  and  finds  that  the 
Tabules  are  very  good  indeed  and  is  perfectly  willing  to  have  her 
name  used  in  a  testimonial. 

WAHTED  :-▲  tsmm  of  bM  hmMk  1^4  E*rP  ANB  will  not  benefit.  Tk«7  teali*  m^n  mmI  protoft*  Itfo.  Om 
gfrea  relief.  Note  the  word  R*l  PA-lf-8  on  the  pockafre  and  acrepi  no  MteMiato.  SI-P'A  N-9. 10  r.r  I  mm^  m 
tw«lT«  packeta  for  tt  cenu.  maj  be  had  al  any  dnxg  Rture.  Teu  MMplM  nnd  •■•  Vkmmmad  V>sUm<>B>ali  vMl  fe^ 
■Mttad  to  an7  addrew  f orl  oaal^  forwanlod  to  the  Ripau  Cboaicai  Oai^  No.  »^v«oo  fIL.  Mow  York. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  INLAND  PUBLISHING  CO. 

A  GREAT  SUCCESS. 

Wisely's  New  Series  of  Grammars.    By  J.  B.  Wisely,  A.  N.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Grammar  and  Composition  In  the  Indiana 
State  Normal  SchooK 


A  THREE   BOOK   SERIES. 

LANGUAGE  FOR  THE  GRADES,  )74  pages.  Cloth,  Ultsstrated.    Price,  40  Cents. 

A  NEW  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  227  pages,  Cotiu    Price,  60  ants. 

STUDIES  IN  THE  SCIENCE  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  -pages, Cloth.  Price,  60  Cents. 

LANGUAGE  FOR  THE  GRADES  deals  with  the  problem  of  Englibh  as  it  should  be 
presented  in  the  grades  from  the  time  the  child  enters  school  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  year.  It  is 
based  upon  the  idea  that  children  in  the  grades  need  such  work  in  language  as  will  fix  in  them 
the  habit  of  nsing  good  language. 

A  NEW  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  presents  material  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  vear  grades 
of  the  common  schools.  The  formal  and  arbitrary  grammar  work  which  pupils  everywhere  so  much 
dislike,  is  banished  from  the  class-room  and  the  subject  of  grammar  is  made  as  interebting  as  history. 

STUDIES  IN  THE  SCIENCE  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  is  a  book  for  advanced 
classes,  high  schools  and  academies.  This  book  employs  the  searching  of  laboratory  method.  The 
problems  are  set,  the  material  given,  and  the  pupil  set  to  build  the  material  in  accordance  with  the 
problem  proposed.     Revised  and  improved. 


AN  OUTLINE  OF  METHOD  IN  HISTORY. 

By  Ellwood  W.  Kemp,  Professor  of  History  in  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School;  800  pages; 
handsomely  printed  and  bound;  Cloth.     Price,  $1.00. 

This  book  organizes  history  and  shows  how  to  apply  the  principles  which  underlie  correct  his- 
torical instruction. 

The  work  during  the  first  eight  years  of  school  life  is  definitely  stated  and  model  lessons  given. 

The  whole  book  is  based  upon  the  thought  that  to  study  history  we  must  think  it ;  to  think  it  we 
mast  feel  it,  and  in  thinking  il  and  feeling  it  we  ourselves  must  be  transformed  by  it.  It  has  been 
received  in  the  most  favorable  way  by  the  public. 


ADAMS'  MUSIC  FOR  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

By  Carrie  B.  Adams;  V\  pages;  bound  in  boards,  with  handsome  cover  design  in  four  colors. 
Price,  35  cents.     Special  terms  for  introduction  and  in  quantities. 

The  additional  importance  now  being  attached  to  mubic  as  a  regular  subject  in  our  common 
schools  renders  such  a  book  as  the  above  a  necessity.  Mrs.  Adamb'  experience  in  teaching  the  sub- 
ject of  music,  and  in  training  others  for  the  work,  has  given  her  a  practical  insight  into  the  needs  of 
both  teacher  and  pupil. 

Her  book  is  therefore  full  of  tuneful  exercises  and  pretty  songs,  all  splendidly  graded. 

THE  MODEL  MUSIC  NOTE  BOOK. 

Arranged  by   Herman  E.  Owen,  Supervisor  of  Music.     Published  in  two  sizes,  heavy  paper, 
strongly  bound. 
Xo.  I.    For  the  Grades Price,  5  cts.     No.  2.     For  the  High  School  and  Academy.  .Price,  10  cts. 

Theee  little  note  books  are  prepared  so  the  instruction  may  have  permanent  form.  The  pages 
are  alternately  blank  and  music-ruled.  They  are  already  immensely  popular  and  many  thousand 
copies  are  now  in  use  in  Indiana  alone.     Send  stamps  for  samples. 
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Mailing  Price  List, 


Wisely 's  Language  for  the  Grades $0  40 

AVisely's  New  English  Grammar 60 

AVisely's  Studies  in  the  Science  of  English  Gram- 
mar    75 

Kemp's  Outline  of  Method  in  History 1  00 

Noble's  Literary  Art 1  00 

Adams'  Music  for  the  Common  Schools 35 

Stephenson's  Syllabus  of  European  History 1  50 

Storms*  Story  of  New  Mexico 35 

Dryer's  Studies  in  Indiana  Geography 1  25 

Same  in  paper 60 

Anderson's  Oliver  and  His  Friends 80 

Owen's  Model  Music  Note-Book,  No.  1 05 

Owen's  Model  Music  Note-Book,  No. 2 10 

Owen's  Model  Music  Hand-Book 20 

Owen's  Model  Music  Class-Book 15 

Harwood's  Notes  on  Method  in  Arithmetic 25 

Diall's  Psychology  of  the  Aggregate  Mind  of  an 

Audience 75 

Sandison 's  Correlation  in  Institutions 05 

Aley's  High  School  Mathematical  Teaching  and 

Text-Books 05 

Weaver's  Freshness  in  Teaching 05 

Hester's  School  Side  of  the  Public  Library 05 

Rettger's  Studies  in  Advanced  Physiology 2  00 

Thornton's  Government  of  the  State  of  Indiana. .  60 

Jones's  The  Science  of  Arith metic 1  00 

Lepper  and  Wiley's  Practical  Physical  Exercises.  80 

Curry's  Reading  Note-Book 25 


COLORED  PEGS. 

We  put  up  these  pegs  in  strong  boxes,  and  in  attract- 
ive colors.  Price,  15  cents,  postage  11  cents.  Progress- 
ive primary  teachers  find  many  uses  for  these  pegs. 
Much  work  that  needs  concrete  illustrations  can  be 
admirably  worked  out  by  the  child's  own  efforts. 


THE  MODEL  WORD  BUILDER. 

This  outfit  contains  about  250  tablets  upon  which  are 
prin  ed  capitals  and  small  letters,  punctuation  marks 
and  numerals.    Price  per  box,  12  cents,  postage  3  cents. 


COLORED  CRAYONS. 

A  fine  assortment  for  school  use.  We  put  12  sticks  in 
each  box  and  in  the  following  colors:  Scarlet,  light 
yellow,  dark  yellow,  light  rose,  buff,  dark  blue,  and 
light  green.    Price,  15  cents,  postage  5  cents. 


CUTTING  AND  FOLDING  PAPERS. 

lOD  siiuares,  4x4.  Contains  the  six  standard  colors, 
one  tint  and  one  >hade  of  each,  black  and  brown. 
Price,  20  cents. 


The  Inland  Publishing  Co., 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


A  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY 

To  AU  Who  Teach  READING. 
A  LIMITED  SUPPLY 


OF 


U 


READING  NOTE  BOOKS" 


Will   be  sent  to   any   address  upon   receipt  of 
25   OEINTS. 

Order  at  Onct. 

One  of  the  most  unique  ideas  in  the  way  of  a  help  for 
teachers,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able, is  Prof.  C.  M.  Curry's  "  Reading  Note  Book."  It 
is  written  with  special  reference  to  the  Rkviskd  Indiava 
Readers,  but  teachers  of  reading  everywhere  will  find 
it  full  of  suggestions.  It  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  an 
encyclopedia,  the  name  of  every  author  and  the  title  of 
every  selection  being  entered.  The  chief  facts  in  the 
author's  career  are  given,  and  in  most  cases  there  are 
hints  for  further  reading  and  biographical  study.  The 
main  effort  has,  however,  been  expended  in  connection 
with  the  selections  themselves.  The  circumstances 
connected  with  the  writing,  hints  on  the  meaning  or 
content,  a  series  of  questions  designed  to  help  a  cla&s 
in  get  ing  at  this  meaning,  and  a  few  carefully  pre- 
pared notes  on  passages  likely  to  give  trouble  to  the 
student  are  given  in  each  article.  In  the  judiciout 
teacher's  hands  it  becomes  a  great  source  of  suggestion 
and  inspiration.  AVe  have  been  enabled  to  put  a  maxi- 
mum of  material  within  a  ihinimum  of  space.  This 
"Note  Book'*  was  prepared  by  Professor  Charles  M. 
Curry.  Many  commendatory  letters  have  been  received 
from  teachers  and  superintendents,  all  speaking  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  helpfulness  of  this  book.  We 
take  the  liberty  of  quoting  two  of  these  letters : 

i'rora  Lawrence  McTurnan,  County  Superintendent 
Madison  County,  Anderson,  Ind. 

I  wish  to  say  this  aid  to  the  teacher  deserves  the 
highest  commendation  from  the  teache  s  and  pupii'^  for 
whom  it  was  written.  It  is  a  great  help  to  me,  and.  I 
am  sure,  will  be  appreciated  by  the  teachers  of  the 
State.  Please  allow  me  to  congratulate  you  upon  tbid 
work. 

From  AV.  A.  Milli.-',  Superintendent  Crawfordsville 
City  Scho  Is : 

I  have  just  received  the  "  Reading  Note  Book  "  from 
your  press,  and  congratulate  you  on  the  enterprise.  It 
is  a  happy  thought.  The  supplement  will  be  of  great 
value  in  the  reading  work  of  the  Indiana  schools.  I 
shall  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  my 
teachers  to  its  value. 

How  to  get  this  f   Send.»«.. 

READING  NOTE  BOOK.    I 


S5  Gents. 


THE  INLAND  PUBLISHING   CO., 

TERRE  HAUTE.   IND. 
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Publications    of    the   Inland   Publishing    Company* 
PRACTICAL  PHYSICAL  EXERCISES. 


For  public  and  piivate  8chools.  By  Louis  Lepper,  Director  Physical  Exercisep,  Terre  Haute 
public  schools,  and  Wm.  H.  Wiley,  Superintendent  Terre  Haute  public  schools.  Printed  on  extra 
heaTT  enameled  paper,  with  special  design  on  side  and  back  stamped  in  black.  Illustrated  by  about 
100 tine  half-tones;  cloth.     Price,  80  cents. 

A  thoroughly  practical  book  for  teacher  or  pupil. 

Exercises  are  given  for  each  grade  and  each  lesson  is  illustrated  on  the  opposite  page  from  photo- 
graphs taken  from  real  life. 

This  book  shows  how  to  properly  train  the  entire  physical  being,  an  essential  condition  to  the  best 
mental  growth.  Teachers  without  previous  special  training  can  use  this  book,  and  will  be  delighted 
with  results  which  they  can  obtain.     The  book  contains  much  that  is  attractive. 


STUDIES   IN   ADVANCED  PHYSIOLOGY. 

BY  LOUIS  J.  RETTGER.  A.  M. 

X-600  pp.    Illnistratecl.    Clotli.    93.00  net. 

This  l>o()k  is  especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  advanced  classes*,  and  to  high  schools  and  higher 
institutions.  It  is  one  of  the  epoch-making  books  in  its  department,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  interested  student  of  the  subject.     We  call  attention  to  the  following 

IMPORTANT   FEATURES: 

Accuracy  from  a  scientific  standpoiat.  Latest  theories  in  Europe  and  America.  Quality  and  value  of 
ilkstrations-  200  in  alL  Mechanical  excellence.  Adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  school.  Exceedingly 
moderate  price. 

Recently  selected  for  use  in  State  Normal  School  at  Ypsilanti,  Michigan  ;  Mankato,  Minnesota, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Government  of  the  State  of  Indiana* 

BY  WILLIAM  W.  THORNTON. 

255  pages.    Printed  on  good  paper,  bound  in  full  cloth,  title  on  sides  and  back  in  black.     Price,  60  cents. 

This  book  contains  a  brief  but  comprehensive  outline  of  the  history  of  Indiana  to  the  present 
time,  together  with  a  full  discussion  of  the  present  State  Constitution,  and  the  working  of  the  various 
departments  of  the  State  government.  The  book  is  published  wiih  the  hope  that  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  laws  and  general  plan  of  government  will  help  our  youth  to  become  better  citizens. 

The  Indianapolin  Joni-val:  Thornton's  Government  of  Indiana  thould  be  in  every  fcchcol,  and, 
indeed  in  every  home  and  library  in  the  State. 


Inland  EducSor  Bound  \  ^Mil'/l  .!?'!??■ 


THIS  FOLLiOUINC;: 


Single  Volumes  (6  numbers)  Cloth fiO  ?^0  |»   1.     Rettger's  Studies  in  Advanced  Phvsiol- 

Half  Leather....... ,......,..._ 75  |  ^^^  (pj^st   Edition) '.....$2  00 


Double  V^olumes  (12  numbers)  Cloth 

Half  Leather 1  00 

If  the  nnmbers  you  >end  are  in  good  condition,  we 
can  generally  9end  bound  volumes  at  once.  \i  they  are 
defaced  it  may  require  two  or  three  weeks  to  get  them 
ready. 

Purchasers  must  pay  transportation  charges  both 
waj's. 

The  return  charge  on  single  volumes  is  20  ce'  t's, 
double  volumes*  35  cents.    We  supply  ^'our  missing 


A  goo<l  Patent  Binder  of  12  numbers  of 

Inland  Kducator 1  00 

3.  Denton   Snyder's   Psychology    suul   the 
Psycliosis 2  00 

4.  Song  Patriot 15 

5.  A  ley's  High  School  Mathematiop 05 

6.  Box  of  Busy  Work  (birds  or  animals). .  13 
numbers  at  10  cents  per  copy.    Complete  index  free.        \    7.      Box  ot  Model  Word  Builders 15 


Tbk  Inland  Publisbino  Co.,  Terre  Hnute,  Ind. 


8.     The  Art  of  Questioning 15 


Address:  The  Inland  Publishing  Company,  Terre  Haute. 
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Some 

Pertinent 

Facts. 


Many  voiing  people  who  feel  the  need  of  a 
better  education  are  often  at  a  great  loss  to  know 
which  college  to  attend.  To  them  these  perth 
neni  facts  should  be  of  interest  and  assistance. 

It 

is  a 
Fact 

That  the  National  Normal  University  is  the 
oldest  independent  Normal  ia  the  United  States, 
and  enjoys  a  prestige  possessed  by  no  other  insti- 
tution of  the  Kind. 

That  it  has  sent  out  more  graduates  who  have 
attained  to  distinction  in  the  various  avocations 
of  life  than  any  other  similar  institution. 

That  in  this  institution  has  been  originated 
many  of  the  educational  methods  which  are  con- 
sidered the  most  practical  of  to-day.  That  it  is 
now  recognized  as  the  leader  of  up-to-date,  pro- 
gressive methods  of  instruction. 

That  students  who  receive  their  training 
here  are  given  a  preference  in  the  world,  and  ex- 
perience less  difficulty  in  securing  desirable,  well- 
paying  positions. 

That  no  other  institution  of  the  kind  main- 
tains a  more  able  body  of  trained  and  experi- 
enced teachers;  and  there  is  no  other  place  where 
a  student  receives  the  same  kindly,  careful, 
personal  attention,  as  is  given  him  here. 

That  students  are  offered  agrea  er  variety  of 
studies  to  choose  from  for  ihf^  one  rate  of  tuition, 
than  can  be  had  elsewhere.  That  the  library  and 
apparatus  at  their  command  is  more  extensive. 

That  a  course  of  study  can  be  completed  in 
this  institution,  better,  in  less  time,  and  at  less 
expenditure  of  money,  than  in  any  other  similar 
institution. 

That  there  is  not  a  more  pleasant  and  health- 
ful town,  possessing  all  modern  improvements 
with  delightful  walks  and  drives,  than  Lebanon, 
Ohio.  Its  beautiful  surroundings;  its  intelligent 
and  hospitable  people,  who  always  manifest  a 
deep  interest  in  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the 
students,  make  Lebanon  a  most  desirable  place 
to  attend  school. 

The  cost  to  you  of  superior  training,  for 
which  this  school  is  noted,  is  not  more  than 
for  ordinary  training  elsewhere.  You  can  not 
possibly  make  a  mistake  in  attending  the  "  foun- 
tainhead,"  where  100,000  successful  men  and 
women  have  received  their  training.  You  may 
have  cause  to  regret  if  you  choose  otherwise. 

Send  In  your  name,  and  let  us  mail  you  a  cata- 
logue and  full  information. 

C.  K.  HAMILTON,  Secretary, 

Lebmaon,  Ohio. 


FRANKLIN  COLLEGE. 


New  Athens,  Ohio. 

76th Year.    Sentout 

",  --  —  ———-'—  tl.  S.  Senators,  gov- 
ernors and  350  rainisterB.  $135  a  year;  book*  free:  8 
courses  ;  no  saloons.  Catalog  free,  with  plans  to  earn 
fundt  at  home. W.  A.  Wilmams,!).  D.  Prest. 


CONFIDENCE 

APerfect  Pen  at  a  Pop- 
ular Price,  and  the 
Best  Pen  at  any  Price. 


Your  Choice  of  these 

$3.00 

LiugbllR  Founfila  Pait 


FORn: 
ONLY 


$1 


TRY  IT  A  WEEK 

If  not  suited,  w«  buy  K 
back  and  offer  you  $1.10 
for  It.  A  ProflUbl*  Propo- 
sition any  way  you  figure 
It.  Don't  miss  this  Oppor- 
tunity of  •  Lifotlmo  to  se- 
cure tlie  best  Pen  made. 
Hard  Rubt)er  Reservoir 
Holder  In  four  sknple  parts. 
Finest  quality  Diamond 
Point  14lc  Gold  Pon  and  the 
only  Positively  Porfoot  ink 
feedlnsr  device  known  to 
the  science  of  fountain  pen 
making. 

j»-Any  desired  flexibility 
in  fine,  medium  or  stub. 

One  Pen  only  to  one 
address  on  this  offer. 

LOSS— on  the  pen  you  buy— oor 

SEED-TIME  expense. 

BUSINESS— your  pen  procures— 

our  HARVESr. 

By  mall,  postpaid,  upon  receipt 
of  $1.  If  you  desire  pen  sent  by 
registered  mall,  send  1 0  cents  ad- 
ditional. 

REFERENCE  I  Any  Bank  or  Ex- 
press  Company  In  Detroit^ 

Address— 

LAUQHLINMFaCo. 

135  Walker  Block, 

DBTROIT.MICH. 


We  guarantee  the  above  offert 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

urdue  University* 

THE  INDIANA  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

(^ers  in  its  six  collegiate  courses  in  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  a  wide  and 
eminently  practical  range  of  study  and  training. 

The  Undergraduate  Courses  are  thorough  and  well  planned  to  fit  young 
men  and  women  for  successful  and  useful  careers  in  scientific,  engineering  and  indus- 
trial fields. 

To  Graduates  of  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts  superior  facilities  are  pre- 
sented for  instruction  and  practice  in  engineering  and  the  technical  applications  of 
the  sciences.  The  depHrtment  of  Practical  Mechanics  offers  excellent  preparation  for 
prospective  teachers  of  manual  training. 

The  Equipment  for  administering  these  courses  is  unexcelled. 

The  Faculty  is  large  and  competent  in  its  respective  departments. 

Tuition  free,  and  expenses  unusually  low  for  an  Institution  of  its  character. 


ADDRESS, 


Purdue  Universityt 


C«fayett<»  lnaian«. 


WHAT  NEXT? 

There  is  a  point  beyond  which  the  tired  brain  and  worn-out  nerves  seem  to  lose  all 
power  of  recuperation,  and  when  that  point  is  reached  the  only  end  is  insanity  and  death. 
If  you  are  nervous,  restless,  irritable  of  temper,  have  no  appetite  for  food  and  can  not 
Bleep  at  night ;  if  you  are  despondent,  melancholy,  have  no  ambition  for  work  and  no 
ability  to  concentrate  your  thoughts,  ask  yourself  that  question,  **  What  next?"  There 
is  one  thing  you  can  do  that  will  bring  the  answer  you  so  much  desire.  If  you  will  begin 
at  once  with  Dr.  Miles'  Nervine  it  will  give  you  the  rest,  the  quiet,  the  sweet,  refreshing 
sleep  that  leads  to  life  renewed  and  health  restored. 

*'For  six  months  I  was  so  nervous  that  I  could  not  sleep  in  bed,  and  would  some- 
times have  to  be  carried  out  of  doors  to  get  fresh  air.  Then  my  body  would  get  numb, 
and  perspiration  would  drip  from  every  pore.  I  would  have  spells  of  blues  and  melan- 
choly, frequently  breaking  out  with  sobs  and  crying.  The  best  doctors  here  could  give 
me  no  relief,  and  seeing  an  advertisement  of  Dr.  Miles'  Nervine,  I  decided  to  try  it. 
After  using  it  two  days  I  went  to  bed  and  slept  all  night— the  first  time  in  nearly  a  year. 
Then  a  load  seemed  to  fall  from  my  shoulders,  and  from  that  day  I  continued  to  get 
strong  until  my  health  was  completely  restored." 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Millard,  North  Clarendon.  Pa. 

DR.    MILES'   NERVINE 

Is  sold  at  all  drug  stores  on  a  positive  guarantee. 
Write  for  free  advice  and  booklet  to 


DR.  MILES  MEDICAL  COMPANY. 


ELKHART;  INDIANA. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IF  YOU  DESIRE  TO  SECURE  A  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  THAT  WILL  ' 
FIT  YOU  FOR  A  BUSINESS  POSITION,  YOU  SHOULD  INVESTI- 
GATE THE , 


By  a  recent  alliance  with  Brown's  Business  Colleges  we  have  unsurpassed 
facilities  for  promoting  the  interests  of  our  students : 

First. — By  our  intercommunication  system  we  are  able  to  give  you  a  business, 
training  that  is  at  once  practical  and  to  the  point.  Through  this  system  our  students 
are  able  to  do  business  with  students  in  other  schools  and  cities,  and  receive  their 
mail  just  as  does  the  business  man. 

Second. — By  our  close  touch  with  other  cities  we  are  able  at  all  times  to  place 
our  graduates  in  positions. 

Invest  one  cent  in  a  postal  card  and  write  us  for  catalogue. 

Address  Dcpt.  C,  Garvin  Commercial  College, 

TERRE  HAUTE,  IND, 


EVANSVILLE  &  TERRE  HAUTE  R.  R. 

(EVANSVILLE  ROUTE.) 

Home  Seekers'  Excursions  South. 

One  Fare  Plus  $2.00  Round  Trip 

TO   VARIOUS   POINTS    IN 

ALABAMA,         MISSISSIPPI, 

FLORIDA,  NORTH  CAROLINA, 

GEORGIA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA , 

KENTUCKY,        and  TENNESSEE, 


Tickets  on  sale  August  7th  and  21st,    Return 
limit  21  days  from  date  of  sale. 


P 


AY  YOUR  EXPENSES 


at  your  County  Institute  and  ma'e  money  b«« 
sides,  selling  our  books.  Hundreds  have  don« 
so.    You  can,  too. 

WRITE  QUICK  IF  YOU  WANT  YOUR  COUNTY. 

Address,  THE  NORMAL  PUBLISHING  HOUSE* 

Dcpt.  C.  DANVILLE,  INDIANil 


METHODS 

Characterize  the  good  tencher;  lack  of  method  the  po 
teacher.    To  pucceed,  learn  from  successful  people. 

THE  TEACHERS'  AND  STIDENTS' 
LIBRARY 

Is  the  only  ENCYCLOPEDIA  for  school  toacherj«. 
contains  ihe  best  methods  of  the  best  teachers.  Twent, 
five  volumes  in  one.  OfTicial  ind''rsement  of  tweinq 
State  Superintendents.  This  great  book  has  eightei 
years  of  merited  success.  It  has  no  rival.  Revise4f 
date.    Frl€-e,  92.00. 


Agents  Wanted. 


Sample  Pages  Fre«» 


For  further  information  apply  to 

J.  R.  CONNELLY, 
Gen'l  Agt.,  JOth  and  Wabash  Ave., 
.  or,  R*  D.  Digg^es,  T,  A.,   -    -    Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


T.  ft.  DENISON,  Publisher, 

i    163  (G)  Randolph  Street,      -      «      Ghic 


College  and  8«-hool  Bells  of  Best 

Quality .    Address , 

Old  Established 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

THE  E.  W.  VANOUZEN  CO.,  CincinnaU.O. 
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WILLIAM  B.  BURFORD, 


manufacturing  Stationer* 


Printing, 
Lrithiographiing, 
Engraving, 
Blank  Books, 
Half  Tones, 
Legal   Blanks, 
Stationery. 


En^rraved  Copperplate  CsSiing  Gurds  and  Weddings  Invitations  a  Specialty* 
Office,  21  '^'^est  Washington  Street,  Factory,  17-23  West  Pearl  Street, 


INDIANAPOUS,  IND* 


MENSURATION 

for  EiaHTfi  GRADE  or 
PiRST  YEAR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

25  Cents. 
A.<Mrcss     '     '     B.E.  OLCOTT, 

North  Vernon,  Ind. 


Iin>iA5A.  Terre  Haute. 


A  College  of  ?in- 


R«>se  Rolytechnic  Institute.  ^i„^^ring.    Me 

eb»zilc&].  Electrical,  Civil  Euifineering;  Chemical 
Coors^e  ;  Architecture,  Extensive  ehops.  Modernly 
eaiiipj>«d  laboratories  in  alldepta.  Expenses  low.  18ih 
Y^s^r       VoT  catalogrue  addre««  C.  L.  Meos,  Prosident. 


i 


W«  ti^&ch  it  in  four  to  six  months  and  guarantee  posl- 
ti<m^  whSn  competent  at  $40  to  f^  per  month.  All  our 
Ifiitmctors-  have  been  choeen  from  active  railroad 
BVf^iee  Wo  can  «^aa.rantee  positions,  beoauj^e  we  h»\e 
«at»ct«withnameroua  roads  for  furn.shingOporators. 
HT^TiTdefv  any  other  school  on  earth  to  plMce  its 
SdeiiL  on  ijua?  terms.  Write  for  catalogue  and  terms 

■"^"■•^*"  mofitpelier,  Ohio. 


u,  Buii!  I  mm, 

PUBLISHERS, 
378  tVabaftii  Avenue      -      •      Chicago. 

Among  their  text-book  publications  may  be 
named : 

Pattee's  '*  History  of  American  Liter- 
ature"      $1.20 

Foundation  Studies  in  Literature  -    >  1.25 

Elements  of  Ethics 1.60 

Lilley's  ** Elements  of  Algebra"    -    -  1.12 

Pattee's  "Plane  Geometry"     -    -    -  .75 
Bullock's  *' Introduction  to  the  Study 

of  Economics" -  1.28 

Mo  wry' s   *' Studies  in  Civil  Govern- 
ment"        .96 

Bennett's  **  Inorganic  Chemistry"  (2 

Vols.),  each 1.50 

And  numerous  other  High  School  publications. 

We  publish  a  full  line  of  School  Music  Books  and 
Drawing  Books. 

Our  Text  Books  have  been  prepared  by  scholars  of 
experience, and  have  ali^o  been  tested  in  the  class  room. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Descriptive  Circulars. 
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NEW  MOKS  rOR  TEACHERS 


The  Art  of  Study. 

A  Manual  for  Teachers  and  Students^  by  B*  A*  Hinsdale,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.     (Nearly  ready.) 

Mind  and  Hand. 

A  Treatise  on  Manual  Training:,  by  Chas.  H«  Ham«    tltnOf  cloth,  $1.25 

History  of  Education. 

By  Levi  Seeley,  Ph#  D*,  New  Jersey  State  Normal  School* 
ilmOf  cloth •    •    •    $I«25 

Methods  of  Mind  Training %iJ0O 

—and 

Exercises  In  Mind  Training.    By  Miss  Catharine  Aiken,     •    $t.00 

An  Experiment  In  Education. 

By  Mrs*  Mary  R.  AIIingf-Aben     J2mo,  cloth, $1.25 

American  Public  Schools. 

By  John  Swett,  Ex-State  Superintendent  of  Gdifomia*    I2mo, 
cloth, .    $1jOO 

Method  In  Education. 

By  Prof.  R*  N.  Roarfc.     J2mo,  cloth, $t.00 

(Just  adopted  for  the  Ohio  State  Reading  Circle,) 

Psychology  In  Education. 

By  the  same  author*     A  companion  volume,     •    *    *    •    *     $I«00 

Dewey's  Psychology. 

By  Dr*  John  Dewey,  University  of  Chicago*     }2mo,  cloth,     •     $f  .25 

Single  copies  of  any  of  these  books  will  be  sent 
by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  i  the  price. 


AMERICAN   BOOK  COMPANY, 

CINCINNATI, 
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D.  M.  Geeting.  ,  rw.*«,c 

Walter  W.  Storms,  ^^'"'°'^* 


.    pM  Series  Educator,  Vol.  XI.  No.  2  Old  Series  Journal.  Vol.  XLV.  No.  9 


Xhe  Kindergarten  Idea  in  the  National  Life Hamilton  W.  Mabh 51 

The  Victorian  Age  of  English  Literature Arthur  B,  Mil  ford 54 

The  St.  Lawrence  Basin Charles  R,  Dryer 67 

HatlLod.  I J,  N.  Patrick 69 

An  Elementary  Study  of  Silas  Marner /M.    W.  Sampson 61 

The  Hoycroft  Business— A  Social  Experiment George  Bictcnell 62 

Oontagion  Among  School  Children N.  D.  Cox 66 

THE  SCHOOL  BOOM. 

Pirst  Grade  Geography  :    The  Winds Lydia  R,  Blaich 69 

Essay  Writing  in  the  Grammar  Grades Mrs.  E.  E.  Olcoit 72 

Geography  Work 73 

-BY  THE  WAY Margaret  E.  Dennis. 

Life  and  the  Teaching  Life 74 

Fiction  for  the  Teacher 76 

The  Maternal  Instinct 76 

Consider  the  Children 77 

ICATHEMATXOS Robert  J.  Aley. 

Augustus  De  Morgan 78 

Explanations  in  Arithmetic  Work 78 

Mackay's  Arithmetic— Higher  Algebra— Solutions — Corrections 80 

EBITOBIAL. 

County  Council  and  the  Truant  Officers  —  Self-Discovery  —  Another  An- 
nouncement and  Thanks  —  The  First  Day  — The  School  Year  —  Possessions 
vs.  Attainments-  -Initiative  for  Superintendent  Cooley-  Current  History— 

Official  Impertinence 81 

My  Indiana  Home D.  C.   Toole  86 

i;.^*  TOWMBHIP  INSTITUTE. 

Talks  on  th.e  Study  of  Literature W.  E.  Henry 87 

Talks  on  Life's  Ideals Francis  M.  Stalker 88 

educational,.  Literary  and  Personal  Items ,  89 

(:    Anjsweni  to  State  duestions '  92 

>  i^mong  the  New  Books * 96 

'  Beading  Notices 98 
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...IMPORTANT  NEW  TEXT-BOOKS  ... 


IW 


A  History  of  Enj^land. 


For  the  U'e  of  Pohi)f)ls  and  acnilf uiiei^,  by  J.  N.  LARXED,  formerly  Surerinlendent  of  the  Buffalo  Pobiic  Library. 
Editor  and  Compiler  of ''History  for  Ready  Reference  and  Topical  Reading."     With  topical  analy«ii$, 
reseurt'h  que.-;tions*ind  hibliojrraphicftl  notes  by  HOMEK  P.  LEWIS,  Prinfipal  of  tho  English 
.High  School,  AVorce-ster,  Mass.    €rowii  8vo.,  ItaU-leiitlier,  675  pp.,  if>l>'Zb  ncU 

CHAKACTli^RISTK'  FKATLRGS: 

Special  prominence  is  given  to  the  growth  of  England's  Constitution — Social  and  Industrial  Progress  i? 
empliusized— Valuable  Topics,  References,  and  Kesearch  Que^^tinns-Sarveys  of  General  History  for  each  eentnry 
after  the  ecventh  wliich  .show  Eueland's  relations  with  tho  out.si<lo  world— IS)  illustrations  representative  of 
Qis'toriful  Realities— Mapt^,  8  colored  and  10  black-and-white.    Valuable  working  index. 

A  cur.-iory  exaniinativ)n  Ki\cs  tho  impression  that  at  last  wo  are  to  have  a  thoroughly  practical  History  of 
England,  on  a  clear,  definite  idan,  T  think  wo  shall  adopt  it  as  our  text-book  for  next  year.  Rev.  JAMES 
DOBBIN,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  Shattuc.k  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

English:    Composition  and  Literature. 

By  W'.  F.  WEBSTER,  Principal  of  the  East  High  School,  Minneapcdis,  Minn.    rro%vii  8vo.,  lialf-lcatlior^ 

!UI1  pu^;eM,  00  epiiti>i,  uet. 

The  College  Entrance  Requirements  Committee  of  the  National  Educational  Association  recommends  in  the 
report  made  by  it  at  Los  Angelew  in  July,  iJ^iH',  a  course  of  studv,  of  which  it  savs:  "The  main  points  are  in  Ac- 
cordance with  the  paper  presented  by  Mr.  Webster  at  Washington."  The  book  15:Vf»l.lSH :  COIfl POSITION 
ANO  liITKItATlJUli  is  a  development  of  this  paper. 

,The  Webster  Courf-c  of.  Study  calls  for  the  study  of  literature  and  composition  side  by  side  for  the  entire 
course. 

It  calls  for  the  rendins?  of  apecitied  simple  and  interesting  literary  mivsterpieees  three  hours  a  week,  for  the 
writing  of  compo^iitionj^  one  hour  a  week,  and  for  the  discuj^sion  of  principles  of  correct  writing  one  hour  »i  week. 

Following  each  chapter  are  valuable  que.stioni*  and  exercises  gueh  a«  only  an  experienced  teacher  could  hare 
prepared.  Tho  Appendix  contains  much  useful  material  for  teachers.  ♦The- Suggestions  to  teachers  at  the  end  of 
tho  book  are  most  valtiable. 

I  think  that  no  one  has  set  forth  modern  ideas  of  English  in  the  secondary  schools  better  than  Mr.  Webster. 
GEORGE  B.  AITON,  State  Inspector  of  High  Schools,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CmCUURS  WITH  SAMPLE  PAGES  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO., 

4  Park  St.,  Boston ;  t  J  E.  J7th  St.,  New  York ;  378-388  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


The  Normal 

Music  Coursep 

BY  JOHN  W.  TUFTft, 

Is  the  most  complete  system  of 

VOCAL  MUSIC  INSTRUCTION 

ever  presented  in  this  country*  It  is  the 
only  course  that  makes  full  provision  for 
advanced  chorus  work. 

^^^  ^2r^  ^^^  $^^ 

For  terms  and  for  suggestions  as  to  grading  the 
work,  communicate  with  the  publishers, 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  CO., 

378  388  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Or  with  their  representative, 

MR.  EDWIN  R.  JONES, 

n  J  W.  nth  St,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


TWO  OF  THE  BEST 

Up-to-Date,  Live  Pracftcal  Books,  for 
Up-to-Date,  Live  Practical  Teachers. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

FINE  CLOTH. 

This  book  ii  the  most  complete  work  on  the  scieoee 
of  number  and  the  discussion  and  ez^reaaion  of  nnm- 
her  relations  yet  published.  It  is  for  teachers  and  ad- 
vanced students  preparing  for  the  profession, and  gives 
universal  satisfaction. 

Normal  .^etliodw  In  Number,  by  the  same 
author,  Prof.  A.  Jones,  of  the  Marion  Normal  College, 
is  the  ?no8t  helpful  and  popular  teacher's  book  now  on 
sale.  It  {jives  a  thorough  dincussion  of  principles,  and 
contains  a  carefuJ  analytical  solution  of  all  the  mo»t  diffi- 
cult prohfcniH  in  the  Indiana  Advanced  Arithmetic.  Thil 
book  is  now  in  the  hands  of  thousands  of  the  best 
teachers  of  the  State. 

Enlarged.  Hundreds  of  questions  have  been  asked 
by  teachers  concerning  certain  difllcult  problems.  The 
hook  is  now  heinu  evlarffcdf  and  mang  additional  solutiont 
given.  There  will  aho  he  a  lint  of  problem*  which  have 
the  wrong  amwer.  No  teacher  can  afford  to  be  without 
this  hook.  Either  of  the  above  books  will  be  mailed  to 
any  addres^s  for  Oik*  Dollar.  Local  Agelits  wanted 
in  every  county.    Address, 

O.  W.  FORD  &  CO., 

Publishers,  Marion,  Ind. 
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THE  KINDBRQARTEN  IDEA  IN  THE  NATIONAL  LIFE.* 

Haiulton  W.  Mabis. 


One  of  the  chief  uses  of  the  crises 
through  which  individuals  and  nations 
pass  is  to  bring  into  clear  light  those  or- 
onized  ideas  which  constitute  character. 
When  a  man  is  in  full  tide  of  activity, 
neither  he  nor  those  who  look  at  his  ca- 
reer are  aware  at  every  moment  of  his 
fondamental  aims;  these  aims  are  con- 
eealed  by  the  rush  and  sweep  of  his 
energy.  In  like  manner,  when  national 
activity  is  running  with  tidal  force  and 
Tolume,  those  ideas  which  lie  in  the  heart 
of  the  nation,  which  are  organized  into  its 
political  character,  are  often  invisible 
years  together;  but  when  a  great  crisis 
comes,  like  the  recent  war  with  Spain,  or 
like  the  new  question  of  the  government 
of  colonies,  these  fundamental  ideas  sud- 
denly leap  into  light  and  become  decisive. 
Now  these  ideas  are  the  deposit  of  edu- 
cation in  its  large  sense.  The  English- 
speaking  races  are  holding  their  places 
and  doing  their  work  in  the  world  to-day 
by  virtue  of  their  political  education: 
their  government  has  always  been  a  great 
poUtical  school — ^a  school  of  popular 
itatesmanship.  Proebel  almost  alone 
among  educators  saw  that  education  is  a 
creative  procer*,  because  it  shows  in  the 
aoil  of  the  nature  these  formative  ideas 
which,  developing,  organize  themselves 
into  institutions  and  political  ideals.  It 
was  his  definite  aim,  therefore,  to  plant 
in  the  mind  of  the  child  those  fundsr 
mental  ideas  which  bear  their  flower  in 
art  and  their  fruit  in  action;  it  is  this 
fhich  makes  the  Froebelian  system  of 
education  creative  instead  of  merely  dis- 

*  Printed  tfarmifrli  the  eourteay  of  the  author  and  the 
«nton  of  the  Kindorgarton  Beriew. 


ciplinary  or  instructive.  Having  the  tem- 
per, the  insight  and  the  imagination  of  a 
poet,  creativeness  was  to  him  a  normal 
activity  rather  than  the  endowment  of  a 
few  select  souls;  and  he  sought  so  to  unify 
the  training  of  the  senses,  the  understand- 
ing and  the  imagination  that  educaticm 
should  become  at  tne  same  time  the  crea- 
tor of  ideals  and  the  stimulus  to  action. 
He  aimed  definitely  to  put  into  the  ex- 
panding life  of  the  child  those  ideas 
which,  placing  the  child  in  fruitful  relar 
tions  with  society  and  nature,  should  bear 
the  fruit  of  philosophy,  religion,  art  and 
institutional  life. 

Froebel  is  pre-emioentiy  the  modem 
educational  prophet;  he  could  hardly  have 
touched  the  life  of  our  great  democratic 
society  more  closely  if  he  had  specifically 
designed  his  system  to  meet  its  needs  and 
express  its  nature.  He  was  able  to  do  this 
with  perhaps  a  very  imperfect  under- 
standing of  our  institutions,  certainly 
with  no  definite  intention  of  giving  them 
educational  expression,  because  he  dealt 
with  man  in  his  free  and  natural  relations 
with  nature  and  society;  and  this  is  the 
genius,  if  not  the  practice  of  our  political 
system.  Here  for  the  first  time,  not  only 
in  theoretical  but  in  actual  completeness, 
the  individual  man  emerges  into  freedom; 
here  the  long  history  of  philosophy  and  of 
art,  which  finds  its  significance  and  its 
consummation  in  the  complete  unfolding 
of  personality,  becomes  a  political  creed 
and  an  institutional  fact.  Here  stands 
the  man,  steadied,  educated  and  held  in 
place,  but  not  fettered  by  institutiona; 
trained  in  and  through  the  relationsLipe 
which  they  establish,  and  spiritually  re- 
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fleeted  in  them.  Here,  on  the  great 
area  of  a  continent  and  under  all  natural 
conditions,  are  men  developed  by  free  self- 
activity;  individual  rights  harmonized 
with  individual  duties  and  individual  re- 
sponsibilities. Here  at  last  stands  the 
man  whom  the  Greek  thinkers  sepa- 
rated from  nature  and  differentiated  from 
God — free  to  be,  to  act  and  to  grow;  the 
foundation  of  his  state  laid,  not  in  exter- 
nal order  or  authority,  but  in  his  own 
character;  freedom,  moral  responsibility 
and  immortality,  those  ultimate  ideas 
which  compass  the  whole  breadth  of  our 
life  and  give  it  the  reach  of  religion,  the 
insight  of  philosophy,  the  order  and 
beauty  of  art — rooted  in  his  fully  de- 
veloped and  clearly  realized  personality. 
Growth  by  putting  a  man  in  such  natural 
relations  that  his  personality  finds  the 
freest  expression  is  the  essence  and  the 
justification  of  democracy.  The  Ameri- 
can political  system  is  at  heart  a  magnifi- 
cent kindergarten. 

The  harmony  between  FroebePs  funda- 
mental ideas  and  the  fundamental  ideas 
of  American  life  does  not  end  here;  pur- 
sued to  another  stage,  that  harmony  takes 
US  into  the  widest  national  relationships. 
This  country  owes  more  to  the  world  at 
large  than  any  other  country.  England, 
Prance  and  Germany  began  their  political 
work  at  the  foundations;  they  did  that 
work,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  us, 
and  by  doing  it  they  permitted  us  to  be- 
gin at  the  top.  Three  thousand  years  of 
political  experience  are  behind  the  gener- 
alizations of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  political  scheme  of  the  con- 
stitution. England,  Holland  and  France 
pre-eminently  and  definitely  furnished  us 
with  the  material  of  political  experience, 
which  we  generalized  and  to  which  we 
gave  institutional  expression.  "We  are 
what  we  are  because  we  have  taken  our 
political  education  from  the  hands  of  the 
race;  and  we  have  had  the  freest  and  wid- 
est national  education,  because  we  have 
come  late  in  history  and  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  all  that  has  gone  before. 

KTothing  is  more  spiritually  significant 
in  the  history  of  the  past  than  the  course 
of  vital  education.  Men  seem  to  have 
come  first,  in  their  self-development,  into 


family  consciousness  and  the  little  iso- 
lated savage  family  was  the  dame-school 
in  which  the  race,  in  its  infancy,  learned 
its  first  lessons.  From  that  school  it 
nassed  into  the  primary  school — the 
clan;  and  the  individual  member  of  the 
savage  family  entered  into  the  clan-con- 
sciousness and  multiplied  himself  by  shar- 
ing the  experiences  of  a  larger  group  of 
lives.  Then  came  the  organization  of  the 
nation,  which  was  the  secondary  school, 
and  men  emerged  from  the  petty  interests 
of  the  clan  into  the  manifold  interests  and 
relationships  of  the  nation.  Last  of  all 
comes  the  university;  the  transition  from 
the  interests  of  the  nation  and  the  con- 
ception of  the  nation  as  the  highest  unity 
to  the  interests  of  the  race  and  the  con- 
ception of  the  race  as  the  inclusive  and 
final  unity;  and  it  is  in  this  great  school 
which,  to  recall  Bishop  Comenius,  "trains 
generally  all  who  are  bom  men  to  all 
which  is  human,'^  that  we  have  been  and 
are  being  educated.  We  are  not  only  get- 
ting that  unity  in  thought  which  the  great 
races  have  attained,  but  we  are  putting 
that  unity  into  action;  for  we  are  creat- 
ing vital  unity;  we  are  educating  ourselves 
in  the  art  of  living  together — ^all  races, 
classes,  conditions,  creeds,  and  occupa- 
tions. To  this  sublime  unity,  develop- 
ment by  free  activity  inevitably  led;  a  free 
state,  a  free  church,  a  free  school,  a  free 
field,  and  the  tools  to  him  who  can  use 
them. 

Here,  on  a  great  scale,  is  the  fellowship 
of  the  games  of  the  kindergarten;  for  the 
secret  of  this  vital  and  practical  unity  is 
the  discovery  that  every  occupation  serves 
society^  and  that  every  man  attains  free- 
dom and  completeness  only  as  he  stands 
in  free  and  just  relations  to  his  fellows. 
Towards  this  higher  unity  men  steadily 
advance;  they  are  drawn  together  in  spite 
of  themselves.  It  is  idle  to  try  to  keep 
out  of  the  stream;  the  long  evolution  from 
the  family  to  the  race  will  not  pause  until 
it  has  been  perfectly  worked  out.  Better 
a  thousand  times  for  this  country  the 
perils  of  intimacy  with  other  nations,  and 
therefore  with  the  race  at  large,  than  the 
perils  of  isolation — that  is,  of  detachment 
from  the  race  at  larg^e.  This  moving  to- 
gether of  races  in  the  attempt  to  transfer 
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the  highest  uitity  from  thought  to  action, 
is  the  most  majestic  movement  of  the  day. 
Men  may  strive  against  it,  but  they  can 
not  arrest  it;  it  is  the  sublime  opportunity 
of  modem  history;  it  promises  to  be  the 
most  impressive  evolution  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  The  times  are  full  of  signs 
of  the  approach  of  this  more  inclusive  race 
nnity.  We  are  talking  to-day  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  union,  an  harmonious  action 
between  two  great  nations  for  the  fur- 
therance of  the  higher  aims  of  civiliza- 
tion,— a  movement  which  touches  the  im- 
ai^ination  and  awakens  the  enthusiasm  of 
eyery  generous  spirit;  but  we  are  already 
aware  that  this  union  must  be  more  in- 
clusive. If  we  retrace  one  emigration  of 
our  race  we  find  ourselves  in  England,  but 
we  can  not  stop  there;  we  must  retrace  the 
earlier  emigration,  and  we  are  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic;  for  the  German,  the 
Englishman  and  the  American  are  all  one 
race,  and  it  is  the  Germanic  union  which 
is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  attempt  of 
these  races  to  co-operate.  But  when  we 
have  grown  up  to  the  idea  of  the  Germanic 
union  (and  we  certainly  shall  grow  up  to 
it  in  tune),  we  shall  have  been  educated 
to  such  a  point  that  we  shall  imderstand 
the  services  to  civilization  of  the  Latin 
genius  and  the  necessity  of  taking  account 
of  the  Latin  character,  and  then  will  come 
a  movement  for  the  Germanic-Latin 
union.  And  when,  two  centuries  hence, 
men  have  grown  up  to  that  great  concep- 
tion and  become  at  home  in  that  great  re- 
lationship, they  will  perceive  the  immense 
spiritual  energy,  the  great  race  qualities 
of  the  Slav,  and  their  ideas  will  expand 
to  the  conception  of  the  Germanic-Latin- 
Slavonic  union.  And  beyond  this  there  is 
still  another  step; — the  reunion  of  the 
East  and  the  West,  of  which  the  prophetic 
lines  are  already  cast.  Then  will  come 
the  fulfillment  of  the  historic  cycle;  the 
return  of  the  race  after  that  long  wander- 
ing which  was  always  a  home-coming,  to 
the  place  where  it  first  dreamed  the  great 
dreams  of  human  destiny.  This  may  seem 
like  a  vision,  but  when  it  is  realized  it 
will   have  involved  changes  less  radical 


and  of  smaller  magnitude  than  those  al- 
ready accomplished  by  the  race  and  so- 
berly recorded  by  the  historians. 

Three  words  are  sacred  in  the  creed  of 
democracy;  of  these,  two — "Liberty  and 
Equality^' — are  bound  up  and  charged 
with  meaning  by  the  fundamental  con- 
ception of  free  personality;  while  the 
third — "Fratemity^^ — is  the  inevitable 
product  of  the  idea  of  race-unity. 

Froebel  -seems  to  have  conceived  from 
the  educational  point  of  view,  not  only 
the  fundamental  principles  of  democracy, 
but  its  greatest  peril.  There  are  minor 
perils  which  face  modem  society  and 
which  democracy  must  meet,  but  the  su- 
preme peril  is  the  possible  loss  of  a  true 
scale  of  values.  The  great  question  of  the 
future  is  the  supremacy  or  the  subjection 
of  the  spirit  of  man  to  the  immense  ma- 
chinery which  he  is  calling  into  existence, 
to  the  colossal  wealth  which  he  is  creat- 
ing. Compared  with  the  bare  facts  of  that 
wealth,  the  ancient  dreams  of  avarice  are 
pallid  and  insignificant;  it  is  estimated 
that  thirteen  billions  of  dollars  of  wealth 
were  created  in  this  country  last  year. 
Now  that  science  has  allied  itself  with 
business  and  is  lending  its  immense  pro- 
ductive power — its  creative  genius,  so  to 
speak — to  the  man  of  affairs,  there  is  no 
.  limit  to  the  possible  creation  of  wealth. 
The  world  does  not  yet  dream  of  the  enor- 
mous material  resources  which  axe  to  be 
at  its  command  in  the  next  century;  those 
resources  by  their  very  magnitude  will 
constitute  an  appalling  danger  to  society. 
Will  man  master  or  will  he  be  mastered 
by  this  enormous  accumidation  of  ma- 
terial? There  is  but  one  source  of  safety 
from  this  great  danger,  and  that  is  the 
possession  of  the  vision,  the  joy  and  the 
freedom  of  the  creative  spirit,  handling 
this  vast  material  and  shaping  it  to  spir- 
itual uses.  Man  can  not  be  too  highly 
prospered;  wealth  can  not  come  to  him 
too  freely  if  he  holds  himself  superior  to 
it,  and  it  it  remains  in  his  hands  what  the 
marble  is  to  the  sculptor — the  material 
which  shall  give  immortality  to  the  high- 
est visions  of  his  soul. 
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THE  VICTORIAN  AQE  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


Arthur  B.  Milford. 


[Concluded  from  Augast.] 


Victorian  literature  has  grown  above 
the  baseness  and  hollow  criticism  observed 
at  the  opening  of  the  century.  Political 
reviews  no  longer  pierce  with  their  poi- 
soned satire  the  rising  poets.  The  bitter- 
ness of  Lord  Jeffrey  and  of  Gifford 
through  the  Edinburg  and  Quarterly  Re- 
views seems  to  us  to-day  utterly  uncalled 
for  and  positively  disgraceful.  The  effect 
of  such  criticism  upon  Lord  Byron  and 
the  poet  Keats  is  familiar  to  us  all;  but> 
thank  heaveni  we  have  changed  all  that. 
Who  can  deny  that  in  this  respect  we  have 
made  great  progress?  Criticism  is  now 
the  disinterested  endeavor  to  learn  and 
propagate  the  best  that  is  known  and 
thought  in  the  world.  There  is  no  room 
for  personalities  and  narrow  prejudices. 
Whatever  possesses  the  qualities  of  univer- 
sality, sincerity  and  simplicity  receives 
instant  welcome  and  approval.  Whatever 
has  true  merit  and  contributes  to  the  wel- 
fare and  happiness  of  the  world  is  ac- 
cepted, and  what  does  not  is  discarded. 
That  which  is  unnatural  may  acquire  pass- 
ing recognition  in  the  advertisement 
columns,  or  in  book  reviews  where  com- 
plete lists  of  all  publications  are  given. 
Books  may  make  their  way,  through  the 
novelty  of  the  theme  they  discuss,  or 
through  the  enterprising  advertisement  of 
the  work,  but  we  may  apply  here  the 
quaint  humor  and  characteristic  wisdom 
of  Abraham  Lincoln:  ^TTou  may  deceive 
all  of  the  people  some  of  the  time,  and 
some  of  the  people  all  of  the  time,  but 
not  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time." 

We  may  account  for  the  lack  of  public 
interest  in  poetry  by  pointing  to  three 
influences,  namely,  science,  the  newspar 
per,  and  the  novel.  These  three  are  also 
often  seen  in  combination,  for  we  have 
many  novels  published  serially,  and  some 
contain  scientific  and  philosophical  the- 
ories. The  novel  is  to-day  the  most  popu- 
lar form  of  literature.  It  is  to  the  age  of 
Victoria  what  the  drama  was  to  the  age 


of  Elizabeth.  Each  branch  of  literature 
is  peculiarly  adanted  to  its  period.  The 
novel  best  answers  the  needs  of  the  pres* 
ent,  the  field  is  so  broad  and  there  are  so 
few  restrictions.  The  novel  is  artistic 
enough  to  please  the  common  reader,  yet 
it  does  not  require  the  concentration  de- 
manded by  the  highest  poetry.  The  ques- 
tion of  metre  does  not  distress  the  liter- 
ary aspirant,  and  there  are  fewer  laws 
than  in  the  drama.  We  see  that  in  the 
early  days  there  were  protests  against  the 
violation  of  the  ancient  dramatic  laws  of 
the  unity  of  time,  place  and  action.  Eliza^ 
bethan  dramatists  established  the  laws  of 
the  romantic  drama.  They  interpreted 
anew  the  ancient  laws,  and  have  fully  jus- 
tified such  liberties  as  the  blending  of  the 
tragic  and  the  comic  in  the  same  play. 
Victorian  novelists  have  no  prejudices  to 
overcome  or  changes  to  bring  about.  So 
far  as  any  school  of  fiction  may  be  said  to 
exist  it  is  the  realistic.  The  names  of 
popular  novelists  at  once  occur  to  us  all, 
yet  we  find  here  also,  as  we  found  in  the 
consideration  of  the  poetry  of  the  age, 
that  there  have  been  a  few  rare  souls,  like 
Hawthorne  in  the  early  part,  and  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  in  the  latter  part,  of  this 
period  who  have  kept  alive  the  true  spirit 
of  romance,  and  have  written  with  almost 
faultless  style. 

In  science  no  author  is  more  representa- 
tive than  Charles  Darwin.  In  political 
economy  we  turn  at  once  to  John  Stewart 
Mill,  and  in  philosophy  to  Herbert  Spen- 
cer. In  1860  Herbert  Spencer  outlined 
his  synthetic  philosophy,  and  he  success- 
fully completed  it  after  more  than  twenty 
years  of  labor.  To  him  is  due  the  intro- 
duction of  rigidly  scientific  methods  into 
philosophic  inquiry.  But  the  tyranny  of 
scientific  methods  and  ideas  is  best  ob- 
served in  the  career  of  George  Eliot.  She 
conscientiously  sought  the  practical  out- 
come of  the  new  aesthetics  and  theology 
founded  upon  positivism.    She  fearlessly 
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accepted  the  loerical  conclusions  to  which 
her  philosophy  led.  The  last  fifty  years 
leem  to  prove  Victor  Hugo's  statement 
trae  that  the  nineteenth  century  is  the 
woman's  century.  In  literature  she  has 
certainly  distinguished  herself  more  than 
in  any  other  century  of  the  world's 
I  history.  Victoria  herself  has  written 
!  books,  thereby  setting  an  example  and 
aiconraging  other  women  to  write. 
Looking  at  the  literature  of  the  world 
we  see  that  just  as  Walter  Scott  and 
Goethe  were  the  most  prominent  dur- 
ing the  first  half,  so  George  Eliot  in  Eng- 
land, George  Sand  in  Prance,  and  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne  in  America  stand  out 
pre-eminent  during  the  second  half  of  the 
century.  When  George  Eliot  and  George 
Sand  began  to  write,  the  world  had  not 
yet  grown  above  the  feeling  that  women 
were  inferior  to  men.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  these  two  Georges  were  pen-names  for 
Marian  Evans  and  Madame  Dudevant. 
We  can  not  reach  satisfying  views  of  liter- 
ary periods  in  any  great  nation  without 
glancing  at  the  contemporaneous  litera^ 
ture  of  the  nations  most  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  it.  The  race  characteristics 
of  the  French  and  of  the  English  are  well 
seen  in  the  prevailing  spirit  of  their  fic- 
tion. France  excels  in  style,  in  outward 
form  and  finish;  and  when  we  compare 
George  Eliot  with  George  Sand,  this  dif- 
ference is  seen  at  once.  The  French 
woman  possesses  a  truly  marvelous  style. 
Her  sentences  sparkle,  and  consummate 
art  is  manifest  in  every  chapter.  It  is  her 
characteristic,  her  distinguishing  trait; 
yet  the  thought,  the  subject  matter  of  a 
book  is  of  more  importance  than  style,  and 
here  it  is  that  George  Eliot  reigns  supreme 
in  fiction.  The  wondrous  depths  of  psy- 
chological insight,  the  marvelous  gift  of 
character  creation,  the  unprecedented 
power  of  analysis  give  to  her  the  first  place 
although  in  many  ways  the  rank  of 
Dickens  and  Thackeray — the  other  two 
great  Victorian  novelists — is  not  far  be- 
hind. There  is  no  extravagance  in  George 
Eliof  s  works;  no  coarseness  such  as  mars 
the  pages  of  so  delightful  a  poet  as  Chau- 
cer; no  questionable  morality  so  manifest 
in  Richardson  and  Fielding;  no  bitter  per- 
sonalities  as   in  the  days   of   Pope   and 


Swift;  nor  do  we  find  artificiality  and 
sentimentalism  which  are  often  seen  in 
the  pages  of  Dickens;  nor  finally  do  we 
meet  the  sly  si^cer  of  synicism  for  which 
most  readers  criticise  Thackeray.  Dickens' 
experience  as  a  reporter  fitted  him  for  the 
work  which  he  so  well  accomplished.  Life 
among  the  poor  of  London  is  seen  in  all 
its  diversity  in  his  pages.  Thackeray's 
experience,  his  university  training  and 
study  of  art  peculiarly  fitted  him  ade- 
quately to  portray  life  amid  the  upper  cir- 
cles in  this  same  London  of  Dickens. 
There  was  needed  one  more  realistic  pic- 
ture of  life  in  England  in  Victoria's  reign, 
and  we  find  it  in  the  pages  of  George 
Eliot.  It  is  life  in  rural  England  in  all  its 
beauty  which  she  gives  us.  We  have 
nothing  better  in  the  field  of  Victorian 
fiction  to  reconunend  than  the  early  works 
of  this  queen  of  novelist?.  Scenes  from 
Clerical  Life,  Adam  Bede,  The  Mill  on 
the  Floss,  and  Silas  Mamer  are  to  this  age 
what  the  great  dramas  of  Shakespeare  are 
to  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  Many  admire  the 
later  novels  of  this  author,  but  they  are 
not  so  great  artistically.  Other  novelists 
of  great  merit,  some  of  whom  may  be  our 
special  favorites,  must  not  be  omitted,  yet 
the  works  of  George  Meredith  are  not  so 
representative  and  the  field  of  Thomaa 
Hardy  is  too  narrow.  The  two  writers  of 
the  day  who  seem  to  show  most  power  and 
promise  are  Budyard  Kipling  and  James 
M.  Barrie;  yet  Barrie  must  leave  dialect- 
writing,  and  Kipling  must  concentrate  hia 
efforts,  and  leav^e  the  production  of  short 
stories  and  fugitive  poems,  if  they  are  to 
write  books  which  the  world  will  not  will- 
ingly let  die. 

When  we  compare  this  age  with  the 
other  periods  of  English  literature  we  see 
at  once  its  superiority  over  all  except  the 
first  part  of  this  century  and  the  Elizar 
bethan  era.  The  triumphant  note  of  nar 
tionality  which  rings  out  so  clear  and  loud 
in  Shakespeare,  the  full  outburst  of  the 
revival  of  learning,  each  contributed  its 
influence  to  make  the  Elizabethan  age  the 
greatest  era  in  the  greatest  literature  of 
the  world,  the  golden  age  of  the  poet,  the 
era  of  action  and  of  expression  instead  of 
theory,  analysis  and  suppression.  Authors 
were  not  busy  with  theories  of  life  and 
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with  social  questions  then.  The  drama 
became  naturally  the  typical  form  of  ex- 
pression. 

And  now  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  out- 
look. The  literature  of  the  future  will 
deal  more  with  the  inner  life.  Bealistic 
literature  is  the  natural  result  of  absorp- 
tion in  outward  facts.  Admit  the  present 
age  to  be  scientific  in  method,  rationalistic 
in  spirit  and  utilitarian  in  purpose;  but 
this  age  is  preparatory  to  another  and  bet- 
ter. Where  neater  freedom  from  restraint 
is  felt,  where  sympathy  for  all  true  liter- 
ary effort  is  seen,  where  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful becomes  general,  the  keener  will  be- 
come the  sensibility  and  the  stronger  the 
personality.  Great  artists  must  be  free 
to  express  themselves  in  their  own  way. 
All  great  art  has  an  element  of  sponta- 
neity and  profound  sincerity  which  is  rec- 
ognized at  once  by  the  world  as  adorable, 
as  the  echo  of  a  soul.  Such  was  the  case 
when  Spenser's  Shepherd's  Calendar  ush- 
ered in  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  It  had  been 
almost  two  hundred  years  since  Chaucer 
laid  down  his  pen,  and  now  a  true  succes- 
sor to  him  had  appeared,  a  new  era  was  at 
hand.  It  was  so  at  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury when  Bums  and  Cowper  ushered  in 
the  second  great  creative  period  in  our 
literature.  Listen  to  Taine^s  account  of 
the  opening  of  this  period: 

^^At  last  there  started  up  an  unfortu- 
nate Scotch  peasant,  Bums,  rebelling 
against  the  world,  and  in  love  with  the 
yearnings,  lusts,  greatness,  and  irration- 
ality of  modem  genius.  Now  and  then 
behind  his  plow  he  lighted  on  genuine 
verses,  verses  such  as  Heinrich  Heine  and 
Alfred  de  Musset  have  written  in  our  own 
day.  In  those  few  words  combined  after 
a  new  fashion  there  was  a  revolution.  Two 
hundred  verses  sufficed.  The  human  mind 
turned  on  its  hinges,  and  so  did  civil  so- 
ciety. When  M.  Eoland,  being  made  a 
minister  presented  himself  before  King 
Louis  XVI  in  a  simple  dress  coat  and 
shoes  without  buckles  the  Master  of  Cere- 
monies raised  his  hands  to  heaven  think- 


ing  all    was   lost.     In    reality   all    was 
changed.'* 

Poetry  is  the  most  consummate  expres- 
sion of  the  soul's  experiences.  It  possesses 
a  suggestiveness,  an  atmosphere,  which 
nourishes  our  spirit  life.  It  is  always 
fresh  and  always  new,  just  as  smiles  and 
tears,  flowers  and  music.  The  forces  and 
influences  of  our  age  seem  all  to  bear  away 
from  pure  delight  in  the  beautiful  for  its 
own  sake.  The  enjojrment  of  art  and  lit- 
erature even  without  particularly  knowing 
or  caring  why  is  better  than  aversion  or 
gross  indifference  to  the  beautiful.  Emer- 
son found  a  fresh  rhodora  in  the  woods 
spreading  its  leafless  bloom  in  a  damp 
nook.  The  purple  petals,  fallen  in  the 
pool,  made  the  black  water,  with  their 
beauty,  gay. 

'Rhodora!  If  th  •  sages  ask  thee  why 

Thy  charm  Is  wasted  on  the  earth  and  sky. 

Tell  them,  dear,  that  if  eyes  were  made  for 

seeing! 
Then  Beauty  is  Its  own  excuse  for  being. 
Why  thou  wert  there,  O  rival  of  the  rose  I 
I  never  thought  to  ask,  I  never  knew— 
But  in  my  simple  ignorance,  suppose 
The  selfsame  Power  that  brought  me  there, 

brought  you." 

"The  sensation  of  beauty,'^  says  Buskin, 
in  one  of  his  very  best  pasages,  "is  not  sen- 
sual on  the  one  hand,  nor  is  it  intellectual 
on  the  other;  but  is  dependent  on  a  pure, 
right  and  open  state  of  the  heart  both  for 
its  truth  and  iis  intensity." 

It  is  this  love  of  the  beautiful  for  its 
own  sake,  and  this  alone  that  will  bring 
the  muses  back  to  us.  It  is  this  cultiva- 
tion of  the  greatest  of  the  arts  that  will 
bring  again  the  golden  age  of  literature. 
Let  us  hold  the  points  already  gained  and 
meet  the  future  with  manly  hearts — 

"And  right  the  aay  must  win; 
To  doubt  would  be  disloyalty, 
To  falter  would  be  sin!" 

Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
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THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  BASIN. 

Charleb  R.  Drter. 


I.    HISTORICAL. 

Along  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
United  States  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Bockj  mountain  highland  descends  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  without  interruption,  ex- 
eept  by  the  shallow  basin  of  the  St.  Law- 
pence  river.  This  is  a  long  and  rather 
narrow  depression  surrounded  by  a  low 
rim  from  whicn  the  surface  slopes  away 
northward  to  Hudson  Bay  and  southward 
to  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic.  Nearly  one- 
«jghth  of  its  area  is  occupied  b'*^  the  five 
Great  Lakes,  which  extend  in  an  irregu- 
lar, branching  chain  along  its  southwest- 
em  border.  Indeed,  the  divide  is  so  near 
their  southern  shores  that  a  traveler  ap- 
proaching them  from  that  direction  as- 
cends a  gentle  slope  until  within  sight  of 
their  waters  and  comes  upon  the  lakes  ly- 
ing apparently  at  the  top  of  a  ridge.  The 
main  chain,  of  which  Lake  Michigan  is  a 
divergent  branch,  skirts  the  southern 
edge  of  one  of  the  oldest  land  areas 
in  the  world.  The  "height  of  land"  on 
the  north  was  once  undoubtedly  moun- 
tainous, but  in  the  long  lapse  of  geological 
ages,  almost  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  it  has  been  crumbled,  eroded  and 
scoured  by  air,  water  and  ice  until  it  has 
been  reduced  to  a  low  plateau  and  swept 
almost  bare  of  soil.  Up  against  the  flanks 
of  this  **old  land,"  and  composed  largely 
of  its  waste  material,  lie  the  younger 
strata  dipping  gently  away  from  it  to  the 
south  and  west.  Between  the  old  land 
and  the  edge  of  the  new  are  hollowed  the 
basins  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  surface  of 
Lake  Superior  is  602  feet  above  the  sea 
and  it  is  more  than  1,000  feet  deep,  so 
that  its  bottom,  like  that  of  all  the  others, 
except  Erie,  lies  far  below  sea  level. 

The  extreme  headwaters  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  beginning  only  about  1,500 
feet  above  the  sea,  descend  swiftly  to  Lake 
Superior.  Then  there  is  a  level  stretch  of 
400  miles  from  Duluth  to  the  foot  of  the 
lake,   a   descent  of  twenty-one   feet   in 


twenty  miles  through  the  St.  Mary's 
river,  a  level  of  2C0  miles  to  the  foot  of 
Lake  Huron,  a  descent  of  eight  feet  in 
100  miles  to  Lake  Erie,  a  level  of  240 
miles  to  Buffalo,  then  a  drop  of  326  feet 
in  thirty  miles  through  Niagara  river,  a 
level  of  200  miles  to  the  foot  of  Lake 
Ontario,  a  fall  of  247  feet  in  245  miles  to 
Three  rivers,  and  the  mighty  current 
reaches  sea  level  while  still  600  miles 
from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  800 
miles  from  the  Atlantic.  Thus  the  de- 
scent of  the  river  from  its  source  to  the 
sea  is  by  a  succession  of  steps  with  very 
broad  platforms  between,  the  two  upper 
steps  being  low,  the  third  very  high,  and 
the  fourth  a  long  incline.  Its  profile 
looks  as  though  some  giant's  boy  at  play 
had  carried  sCones  and  sods  and  built  four 
dams  across  the  river,  setting  the  water 
back  in  four  great  pools.  It  is  as  peculiar 
and  unlike  the  Mississippi  or  the  Colorado 
as  a  river  can  be.  Its  history  must  have 
been  unlike  that  of  any  other  river,  and 
so  far  as  geologists  have  been  able  to  read 
it,  the  story  runs  something  like  this: 

Before  the  glacial  period  the  basin  waa 
drained  by  a  great  Laurentian  river  sys- 
tem, the  main  trunk  and  branches  of 
which  occupied  the  lines  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  Lake  Superior  branch  prob- 
ably fiowed  across  northern  Michigan 
from  Marquette  to  Escanaba  (see  map 
in  Frye,  p.  153),  turned  eastward 
and  after  receiving  a  short  tributary 
from  the  south  flowed  through  the 
Strait  of  Mackinac  to  a  point  near 
the  center  of  Lake  Huron.  Another 
branch  rose  near  the  south  end  of  Lake 
Michigan  and  flowed  from  Grand  Haven 
across  southern  Michigan  to  Bay  City  and 
through  Saginaw  Bay  to  the  center  of 
Lake  Huron.  This  was  ^^the  meeting  of 
the  waters,*'  where  the  Superior  and  Mich- 
igan branches  and  another  from  the  south 
end  of  Lake  Huron  united  to  form  the 
trunk  stream,  which  flowed  eastward  into 
Georgian  Bay,  southeastward  to  CoUing- 
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of  Lake  Ontario  and  east  to  the  main 
stream.  The  united  rivers  passed  along 
near  the  southern  and  eastern  shores 
of  Lake  Ontario  and  by  way  of  the 
present  St.  Lawrence  valley  to  the  sea. 
During  the  long  period  of  its  exist- 
ence the  Laurentian  river  had  become  old 
in  every  sense.  It  had  eroded  a  broad  and 
deep  valley,  perhaps  gradually  shifting  its 
channel  line  farther  to  the  southwest, 
away  from  the  margin  of  the  old  land  and 
down  the  slope  f  the  younger  and  softer 
rocks.  It  carried  away  a  large  amount  of 
sediment  and  in  its  lower  course  was  swift 
and  strong  enough  to  cut  a  channel  2,000 
feet  deep  before  reaching  the  sea.  The 
crust  of  the  earth  over  a  large  part  of  its 
basin  had  become  deeply  weathered  and 
decayed  so  that  it  was  covered  by  a  thick 
mantle  of  loose  material.  Over  this  river 
system  the  North  American  ice  sheet 
passed  repeatedly  and  nearly  erased  it 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.    The  loose  ma- 


terial was  swept  away  and 
the     bed     rock     below 
was    ground    down    still 
farther.      The    ice    was 
thickest    in    the    valleys 
and    was   largely  guided 
by  them.  It  passed  across 
the  Lake  Superior  valley 
from  northeast  to  south- 
west and  left  the  south- 
em     edge     ragged     and 
broken.     It  followed  the 
Lake     Michigan     valley 
J    gouged    it    out    length- 
sed    the    Georgian-Huron- 
at    various    angles    gener- 
e  southwest  and  the  Lake 
directly  from  the  north, 
sheet  retreated  it  left  the 
which  it  had  carried  un- 
uted.     Portions  of  the  old 
n  broadened,  deepened  and 
rhile   other   portions  were 
Jrift.     The  channels  from 
Sscanaba,  Grand  Haven  to 
lingwood  to  Toronto,  and 
amilton,  were  obstructed  or 
^t    these    four    points    the 
were   completely  dammed 
a:bove  them  were  held  back 
of  the  lowest  point  in  the 
rim  of  each  basin.    Thus  the  ice  giant  had 
played  with  the  old  river  and  by  his  dig- 
ging and  damming  converted  it  into  five 
great  lakes.    The  upper  one  overflowed  at 
Sault  St.  Marie,  and  the  next  two  below 
at  Port  Huron.    The  waters  of  Lake  Erie 
at  first  wandered  across  the  country  to- 
ward Ontario  by  various  channels,  but 
soon    settled    down    into    the    present 
Niagara  and  began  the  chiseling  of  the 
gorge  from  Lewiston  to  Niagara  Palls. 

During  all  this  time  the  Laurentian 
river  was  being  played  with  also  by  the 
giants  that  live  in  the  earth's  interior. 
That  portion  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  was 
lifted  up  and  down  and  tilted  this  way 
and  that,  causing  the  lakes  to  spill  over 
now  at  one  point  and  again  at  another. 
The  upper  lakes  for  many  centuries  had 
an  outlet  at  Chicago  into  the  Illinois  river, 
during  another  period  through  Lake  Nip- 
issing  into  the  Ottawa  and  later  all  of 
them  were  drained  through  the  Mohawk 
into  the  Hudson.    The  final  disturbance 
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ns  a  smking  until  the  sea  came  in  and 
filed  the  Ontario,  Champlain  and  Hudson 
nlleys  with  salt  water  and  the  Niagara 
mer  emptied  into  a  gulf.  Since  that  time 
the  land  has  risen  again,  but  has  not  re- 
cDvered  its  former  elevation.  Thus  the 
diannel  of  the  lower  St  Lawrence  is  still 
rabmerged  under  2,000  feet  of  sea  water, 
forming  the  great  gulf  and  estuary,  or 
drowned  valley,  which  extends  from  Cape 
Breton  to  Three  rivers. 

The  old    Laurentian   river  has   had  a 
strange,  eventful  history,  as  full  of  vicissi- 
tudes and  unexpected  turns  as  a  modem 
novel.     After  having  reached  a  dignified 
old  age,  it  now  finds  itself  rejuvenated,  a 
mere  infant  in  development,  with  another 
long  life  and  a  long  task  before  it     At 
present  its  waters  are  as  clear  as  crystal, 
because  in  passing  through  each  lake  all 
sediment  settles  to  the  bottom.    It  has  no 
floods,  because  the  lakes  absorb 
all  excess  of  water  without  ap- 
preciable  rise   of   level.     The 
river  is  thus  deprived  of  both 
power  and  tools  for  eroding  its 
valley  rapidly.    Its  future  may 
be  read  almost  as  clearly  as  its 
past.     It  is  even  now  slowly 
filling  up  the  lake  basins  and 
cutting  down  the  dams  between 
them.    In  a  few  thousand  years 
Niagara  Falls  will  have  wor]^ed 
back  into  the  middle  of  Lake 
Erie;  that  lake  will  be  tapped, 
as  it  were,  at  its  bottom  and 


the  water  will  all  run  out.  This  will 
restore  the  old  Erigan  river  which,  with  a 
quickened  current,  will  cut  deep  the  chan- 
nel from  Lake  Huron,  draining  it  to  a 
lower  level.  The  Straits  of  Mackinac  will 
be  traversed  by  a  river  draining  Lake 
Michigan.  The  St.  Mary^s  river  will  have 
a  greater  fall  and  swifter  current  and  be- 
gin to  drain  Lake  Superior  more  rapidly. 
The  St.  Lawrence,  like  all  other  rivers,  is 
bent  on  the  destruction  of  lakes  and  will 
take  them  one  by  one  from  below  up 
stream.  As  the  lakes  disappear,  the  river 
will  become  again  muddy  and  subject  to 
floods.  Thus  will  its  old  tools  be  re- 
stored; it  will  cease  to  be  a  weakling  in- 
fant and  will  attain  a  second  time  to  the 
full  power  of  a  mature  river,  able  to  tear 
down  the  land  and  carry  it  away  to  the 
sea. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


NIAQIBA   OOBOE. 


METHOD.     I. 

J.  N.  Patrick. 


Definition. — '^Method  is  a  general  or  es- 
tablished order  of  doing  or  proceeding  in 
anything.*'  This  series  of  articles  on 
method  is  not  a  chapter  of  specifics.  No 
teacher  can  prescribe  for  another.  The 
teacher  who  needs  more  than  suggestion 
needs  more  than  psychology  and  pedagogy 
can  offer  him.  No  one  who  consciously 
apes  the  methods  or  the  forms  of  others 
can  inspire  school  children.  The  enthusi- 
asm which  is  contagious  is  not  a  second- 
hand product;  it  is  developed  within;  it 
is  the  self  on  fire;  it  is  the  product  of  high 
ideals,  energy  and  a  definite  aim.     The 


method  of  teaching  any  subject  has  not 
yet  been  discovered,  and  it  never  will  be 
discovered.  Progress  will  always  mean 
change  or  modification. 

The  best  system  of  teaching  for  every 
one  is  the  system  he  makes  for  himself 
through  study,  experience,  and  personal 
reflection.  Certainly  no  one  should  be 
required  to  learn  by  heart  any  one's  book 
of  methods,  yet  such  books  are  far  from 
being  valueless  to  the  inexperienced 
teacher,  if  they  stimulate  personal  reflec- 
tion. The  untrained  teacher  too  frequent- 
ly  makes   the   acquisition   of   knowledge 
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facts  the  chief  end  of  school  training,  and 
often  he  is  satisfied  with  the  verbal  expres- 
sion of  text-book  facts  in  the  language  of 
the  text-books.  This  results  in  filling  the 
pupil's  mind;  it  does  not,  it  can  not  de- 
velop it.  The  process  is  cramming.  The 
intellectual  end  of  teaching  is  mental 
power,  not  a  memory  filled  with  facts. 

"Want  of  any  method  is  at  the  bottom  of 
many  a  failure  in  teaching.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  develop  and  train  the  minds  of 
others  without  a  definite  idea  of  what  is  to 
be  done  and  how  it  is  to  be  done.  In 
every  work  of  life  we  find  the  advantage 
of  an  orderly  and  systematic  conduct  of 
affairs.  With  a  distinct  plan  or  regular 
scheme  of  work  one  can  do  more,  do  it  in 
less  time,  and  with  less  effort  than  without 
a  plan. 

A  good  method  bases  instruction  upon 
some  idea  already  existing  in  the  pupil's 
mind.  An  absolutely  new  idea  can  not 
enter  the  mind.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
mind  to  apperceive  it,  to  welcome  it,  to 
take  hold  of  it.  There  must  be  a  bond  of 
similarity  or  there  will  be  no  union,  no 
assimilation,  no  apperception.  Much  of 
the  inattention  during  recitation  can  be 
traced  to  the  fact  that  pupils  do  not  see 
the  kinship  that  exists  between  the  lesson 
of  to-day  and  the  lesson  of  yesterday  upon 
the  same  subject.  They  look  upon  each 
recitation  as  an  isolated  performance:  In- 
struction, therefore,  must  be  graded  and 
the  lesson  of  to-day  dovetailed  into  the 
lesson  of  yesterday.  The  pupil  learns 
only  with  what  he  has  learned,  hence  the 
teacher  must  know  what  the  pupil  knows 
and  how  well  he  knows  it.  The  teacher 
can  supply  proper  mental  nutriment  only 
when  he  knows  the  mental  condition  of 
his  pupils.  He  can  not  pour  or  force  any- 
thing into  a  pupil's  mind.  A  teacher  can 
not  trespass  upon  the  dignity  of  the  mind. 
Mind  has  only  what  it  createis.  The  self  is 
not  a  beggar. 

A  good  method  presents  wholes  first, 
then  parts.  That  is,  a  good  method  passes 
from  the  individual  notion  to  parts  of  that 
notion,  from  unity  to  any  number  of  times 
unity  or  to  any  fractional  part  of  unity. 
A  good  method  passes  from  outlines  to  de- 
tails. With  the  child  an  object  exists  lirst 
in  vague  outlines.     Gradually  the  vague 


outline  assumes  definiteness  and  character 
and  is  added  to  the  child's  mental  stock, 

A  good  method  teaches  one  thing  at  a 
time.  This  means  that  all  the  energies  of 
the  pupil's  mind  should  be  concentrated 
upon  the  most  important  point  in  the  les- 
son. It  also  means  that  the  minor  detail 
of  the  lesson  should  not  be  brought  before 
the  pupil  during  the  same  lesson.  A  good 
method  emphasizes  the  important  point 
by  viewing  it  from  various  angles  and  by 
phrasing  the  explanation  and  relation  to 
other  points  already  learned  in  different 
language. 

A  good  method  makes  knowledge  def- 
inite. This  means  that  what  the  pupil 
learns  he  should  really  know.  It  is  clearly 
the  teacher's  duty  to  know  that  the  pupU 
knows.  The  teacher  should  never  assume 
that  the  pupil  knows.  Many  pupils  recite 
text-book  statements,  definitions,  and 
rules  correctly  and  fluently,  but  can  nat 
illustrate  their  meaning  or  apply  them. 
To  test  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject question  him.  Some  one  said  long 
ago,  "The  art  of  questioning  is  the  art  of 
teaching." 

A  good  method  begins  with  presentar 
tiln.  That  is,  knowledge  begins  in  the 
senses,  hence  training  the  perceptive 
powers  is  training  all  the  powers  of 
the  mind.  This  is  true  because  the 
value  of  representative  knowledge  de- 
pends upon  the  character  of  the  pre- 
sentative  knowledge.  The  teacher  must 
ever  bear  in  mind  the  psychological 
fact  that  memory,  imagination,  and  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  depend  upon  perception. 
'T[n  short,  all  mental  activities  are  exer- 
cised in  perception."  Assuming  that  the 
quoted  sentence  is  true,  one  can  readily 
see  that  a  good  method  passes  from  the  in- 
dividual notion  to  the  general  notion, 
from  percepts  to  concepts,  from  concepts 
to  the  abstract. 

A  good  method  is  systematic.  That  is, 
the  competent  teacher  has  systematic  aim. 
He  aims  to  accomplish  in  the  pupil  a  def- 
inite end,  and  exhibits  his  plans  daily,  not 
in  long  talks  or  lectures,  but  in  a  method- 
ical aim.  If  the  teacher  would  train  his 
pupils  to  be  systematic,  he  must  set  the 
example.  He  must  have  a  clear  and  vigor- 
ous conception  of  what  he  is  going  to  ac- 
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complish  and  by  what  means.    He  should 
risk  nothing  to  impromptu  suggestions. 

A  good  method  gradually  advances 
from  the  easy  to  the  more  difficult,  from 
fte  simple  to  the  complex.  The  human 
mind,  like  the  human  body,  is  developed 
gradually.  There  are  no  sudden  leaps  in 
nature's  processes.  The  pupil  that  has  a 
clear  conception  of  simple  addition  has 
little  more  to  learn  in  subtraction;  the 


pupil  who  has  a  clear  conception  of  simple 
proportion  has  very  little  more  to  learn  in 
compound  proportion;  the  pupil  that  has 
a  clear  conception  of  a  lake  sees  the  ocean; 
the  pupil  who  has  a  clear  conception  of 
the  simple  sentence  has  only  a  little  more 
to  learn  to  comprehend  the  complex  sen- 
tence. Teacher,  build  rock  foundations. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


AN  ELEMENTARY  STUDY  OF  SILAS  MARNER. 


M.  W.  Sampson. 


The  sequence  of  events  in  the  story  is 
a  tangible  one.  What  is  the  bearing  of 
each  thing  that  happens?  What  effect  has 
it  upon  the  following  event?  Was  it  caused 
by  the  preceding  event?  By  asking 
such  simple  questions  as  these,  even  the 
immature  student  will  begin  to  perceive 
relationships,  and,  with  a  little  judicious 
guiding,  will  mark  that  nearly  everything 
that  happens  is  necessitated  by  the  charac- 
teristics of  persons,  or  else  results  in  the 
further  development  of  characteristics. 
Thus  the  first  marriage  of  Godfrey  means 
Dunstan's  arrogant  control  over  him,  and 
this  means  the  selling  of  the  horse,  and 
this  Dunstan^s  heedless  ride,  and  this  the 
robbing  of  Silas  Mamer,  and  this  the  find- 
ing of  Eppie.  Again,  Silas  Marner's  loss 
of  friends  means  his  recluse's  existence 
and  the  accumulation  of  gold,  and  the  loss 
of  this  gold  means  his  despair,  turned  to 
happiness  by  the  finding  of  Eppie.  The 
finding  of  Eppie,  then,  is  the  point  of  con- 
tact between  the  events  in  the  Cass  family 
and  the  events  in  the  life  of  Silas. 

From  this  point  on,  the  student  notes 
George  Eliof  s  answer  to  the  problem: 
How  shall  Eppie's  identity  be  revealed? 
The  death  of  Eppie's  mother  made  possi- 
ble Godfrey's  second  marriage;  the  flight 
of  Dunstan  made  possible  the  preserva- 
tion of  Godfrey's  secret;  the  childlessness 
of  Godfrey  and  Nancy  makes  the  adoption 
of  Eppie  natural;  and  thus  again  the 
Casses  are  linked,  and  by  the  same  means, 
to  the  Weaver  of  Raveloe.  The  revelation 
of  identity  might  come  at  any  moment, 


voluntarily,  but  George  Eliot  uses  a  de- 
vice, full  of  the  irony  of  fate.  The  finding 
of  the  body  of  Dunstan  was  the  one  thing 
lacking  to  make  Godfrey's  secret  abso- 
lutely safe;  but  the  knowledge  of  Dun- 
stan's  theft,  revealed  after  so  many  years, 
shocks  Godfrey  into  feeling  that  evil  will 
out;  and  so  the  one  event  that  might  have 
concealed  the  girFs  identity  completely  is 
the  very  thing  that  brings  it  to  light. 

This  questioning  concerning  details  of 
plot  immediately  arouses  questions  con- 
cerning character.  Is  Godfrey's  sudden 
action  consistent  with  his  past  life?  But 
what  manner  of  man  does  his  past  life 
show?  And  what  are  the  characteristics 
of  the  other  personages  in  the  story? 
Their  traits  should  be  ascertained,  just 
as  in  real  life,  by  collecting  all  possible 
data  concerning  them  and  then  interpret- 
ing the  data. 

These  very  elementary  questions,  ob- 
serve, lead  us  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
story;  and  we  have  dealt  only  with  points 
of  construction,  details  of  plot,  details  of 
character,  and  the  interrelation  of  char- 
acter and  plot.  This  does  not  exhaust 
the  study;  it  merely  begins  it. 

To  illustrate  the  further  process  of 
study,  note  Browning's  powerful  and 
subtle  Soul's  Tragedy.  One  marks  in  the 
first  act  the  swerving  of  Chiappino  be- 
tween discontent  and  aspiration.  For  a 
long  time  there  is  no  action,  but  Chiap- 
pino, while  impatiently  awaiting  the  re- 
turn of  Luitolfo,  reveals  clearly  enough 
the  one  tendency  in  his  character,  to  risk 
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his  life  bravely,  and  the  other  tendency  to 
dream  of  himself  in  the  foremost  place. 
It  is  the  patriot  whose  patriotism  is  self- 
conscious.  Browning's  characters  are  fre- 
quently revealed  in  crucial  situations,  one 
of  which  now  occurs.  Luitolfo  rushes  in. 
Unexpectedly  he  has  avenged  Chiappino, 
has  killed  the  Provost,  and  now  fears  the 
vengeance  of  the  aroused  people.  Chiap- 
pino instantly  chooses  his  course.  He  will 
stand  in  Luitolfo's  place  and  sacrifice  his 
own  life  for  the  man  who  has  risked  all 
for  him.  Luitolfo  escapes,  and  Chiappino 
faces  the  mob,  which  now  appears.  Tak- 
ing on  himself  the  crime,  he  cries,  *T 
killed  the  Provost!'^  and  instead  of  strik- 
ing him  to  the  earth,  the  mob  hails  him 
as  the  preserver  of  the  city's  freedom — 
and  Chiappino  does  not  disavow  it  The 
souFs  tragedy  has  taken  place.  At  one 
crucial  moment,  a  noble  falsehood  brings 
out  the  man's  bravery  and  self-sacrifice, 
but  the  next  crucial  moment  calls  forth  an 
ignoble  falsehood,  because  his  nature  is 
not  sound  through  and  through.  It  is 
needless  here  to  discuss  the  second  act. 
The  point  I  have  had  in  mind,  is  that  by 
an  examination  of  character  and  incident 
one  sees  the  bearing  of  the  whole  play. 
Out  of  details  of  construction  have  arisen 
the  most  significant  truths. 

One  has  noted  also  from  this  play  an 
eesential  difference  between  Browning  and 


Shakespeare.  Browning's  dramas  deal 
with  moods  of  the  soul,  and  action  is  used 
to  make  these  moods  tangible.  Shake- 
speare, on  the  contrary,  brings  in  moods 
to  explain  action,  passionate  action  being 
with  him  the  printe  aim.  Shakespeare  is 
therefore  actable,  Browning  not.  Again, 
Browning  lets  us  see  his  characters  de- 
velop very  much  as  we  should  see  them 
develop  in  life.  That  is,  we  have  a  first 
impression,  which  is  corrected  by  a  sec- 
ond, which  in  turn  may  yield  to  a  third 
or  fourth.  Shakespeare  gives  us  a  first 
impression  which  deepens,  indeed,  but 
does  not  essentially  change.  He  gives  us 
broad  outlines,  which  afterwards  he  fills 
in.  Browning  ^ives  us  finished  details  be- 
fore we  have  even  an  elementary  idea  of 
the  whole.  Browning's  drama,  therefore^ 
advances  like  life,  and  Shakespeare's  like 
drama.  And  of  course  Shakespeare  is 
right,  and  Browning  wrong.  In  brief. 
Browning  deals  with  the  soul  as  actions 
have  made  it;  Shakespeare,  with  actions  as 
the  results  of  motives.  Browning  is  true 
to  the  facts  of  the  soul,  but  is  almost  ob- 
livious to  the  demands  of  the  stage- 
Shakespeare  carefully  observes  the  de- 
mands of  the  stage,  and  is  never  but  once, 
I  think,  false  to  the  soul  (see  the  last  scene 
of  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona). 
Indiana  University. 


THE  ROYCROFT  BUSINESS— A  SOCIAL  EXPERIMENT, 

Georob  Bicknxll. 


Some  time  ago  there  lived  in  England 
a  man  of  rare  genius.  He  was  a  man  that 
could  do  a  great  many  things  and  do  them 
all  well.  One  of  the  many  good  things 
which  he  did  was  to  make  nice  books. 
He  was  the  man  who  owned  the  Kelms- 
cott  presses,  the  place  where  they  made 
nice,  good,  beautiful  books  —  not  very 
many,  but  very  nice — indeed  these  books 
were  so  rare  and  so  nice  that  now  many 
people  are  anxious  to  own  one  of  them — 
so  anxious  that  only  recently  I  noticed 
where  one  of  these  books  had  sold  for  nine 
hundred  dollars.     A  great  many  of  the 


crowd  do  not  know  this  man  was  great, 
because  some  one  has  termed  him  a  social- 
ist; and  so  when  they  are  introduced  to 
William  Morris,  the  socialist,  they  do  not 
care  to  look  any  farther  into  his  life,  al- 
ready being  convinced  tliat  he  is  un- 
worthy their  attention. 

Now  we  have  here  in  our  own  country 
at  this  very  time  a  man  who  loves  William 
Morris  and  his  ideas;  a  man  who  fully  be- 
lieves in  the  lessons  he  left,  and  who  is 
trying  to  imitate  him  as  nearly  as  he  can. 
This  is  Elbert  Hubbard,  the  Roycroft 
man,  of  East  Aurora,  New  York.    If  this 
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article  should  come  to  Mr.  Hubbard's  eyes^ 
he  would  not  be  shocked  at  my  saying  he 
was  trying  to  imitate  Morris.  Hubbard 
knows  that  not  much  we  do  nowadays  is 
original.  For  he  himself  has  said^  ^'Theie 
are  things  you  can  not  improve  upon. 
You  can  not  better  the  works  of  Praxit- 
eles. The  marbles  of  the  Greeks  are  at 
once  the  inspiration  and  hopeless  tantaliz- 
ation  of  every  man  who  models  in  clay  or 
puts  chisel  and  mallet  to  stone.  In  ethics^ 
jou  can  not  better  the  Qolden  Rule.  And 
in  book  making  we  can  not  improve  on 
the  work  of  the  Venetians,  or  that  of  the 
monks  of  the  Middle  Ages.  All  we  have 
gained  has  been  in  speed,  and  what  we 
ha?e  gained  in  speed  we  have  lost  in 
power.'* 

This  idea  of  fine  book  making  was  bom 
with  the  old  Venetians  and  the  cultured 
monks  and  has  been  renewed  by  the  Dan- 
iel Press  at  Oxford;  the  Kelmscott  Press, 
the  Vale  Press,  and  the  Essex  Press,  and 
more  recently  in  our  own  country  by  the 
works  issued  by  the  Club  of  Odd  Volumes, 
of  Boston,  the  Rowfant  Club,  of  Cleve- 
land, the  Caxton  Club,  of  Chicago,  the 
Duodecimo  Club,  and  the  Grolier  Club, 
of  New  York,  with  works  from  the 
>Iosher  Press  and  the  Roycroft  Shops. 

The  Roycroft  Shops  and  the  man  who 
has  made  them,  Mr.  Hubbard,  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch.  Mr.  Hubbard  has  been 
termed  a  Christian  socialist.  (Will  you 
go  further?)  Just  when,  and  how  and 
where  this  man  was  bom  I  do  not  know. 
Perhaps  we  will  have  time  to  find  out 
when  he  is  gone.  In  appearance,  his  brow 
is  high,  hair  long  and  thin  in  front — a  lit- 
tle absent  in  spots — his  eye  penetrating 
and  black;  skin  brown;  nose  aquiline; 
mouth  large  and  finn,  expressing  deter- 
mination; clean  shaven — in  the  words  of 
another,  "Mr.  Hubbard  is  as  handsome  'as 
Mambrino  Prince  —  handsomer  than  his 
published  pictures/^  His  clothes  are  "rich 
but  not  gaudy."  At  home  you  will  find 
him  attired  in  'T>lue  flannel  shirt,  a  pair 
of  bicycle  trousers  that  do  not  match  the 
shirt,  and  a  straw  nat."  And  we  have 
heard  it  hinted  that  abroad  too  his  attire 
is  just  a  little  *T)uckwheaty,"  especially  his 
necktie,  which  the  New  York  Sun  has 
said  "looked  like  crape  tied  on  a  door 


knob.''  But  you  must  remember  that 
Hubbard's  hobby,  if  such  it  be,  is  indi- 
vidualism, and  one  to  follow  fully  such 
an  idea  cares  not  to  keep  up  with  all  the 
moving  fads  and  fashions. 

Mr.  Hubbard  is  kind,  congenial,  mag- 
netic, fascinating,  inviting.  He  is  a  bom 
leader.  He  has  a  wond^ful  power  over 
people,  he  is  a  true  believer  in  woman,  has 
good  things  to  say  to,  and  for  her. 
He  is  a  teacher,  preacher  and  prophet. 
He  is  scattering  much  good  art,  much 
ideal  life  philosophy,  and,  better  yet,  is 
making  the  practicability  of  this  ideal 
philosophy  possible  by  first  living  it 
through  his  work.  He  is  not  only  living 
himself,  but  he  is  kindly  and  gladly  le^ 
ting  other  men  live.  Indeed  he  is  helping 
them  to  live. 

A  copy  fixed  in  durable  leather  of  the 
^^essage  to  Garcia"  and  fastened  with 
strong  cord  to  the  buttonhole  of  his  lapel, 
should  be  possessed  by  every  young  man 
of  America.  Almost  equally  good  for  its 
purpose  is  the  beautiful  little  thing, 
"Wilted  Hyacinths,"  in  the  May,  1900, 
Philistine.  Hubbard's  whole  doctrine  may 
be  found  in  his  words,  "Love  your  fellow 
man  so  well  that  you  will  not  try  to  im- 
press him  with  anything.  Let  him  be 
free,  utterly  free.  Let  him  work  out  his 
own  salvation.  Bind  him  not.  The  evil 
in  him  is  useful,  is  good  out  of  place,  as 
dirt  is  useful  matter  in  the  wrong  place." 
Following  out  this  idea  his  shops  were 
founded  and  are  now  much  established. 
His  place  is  East  Aurora,  New  York,  sev- 
enteen miles  out  from  Buffalo.  The  place 
has  about  two  thousand  people  and  the 
^Tbiggest  thing  in  it  are  the  Shops."  The 
Shops,  like  many  good  things  invented, 
are  the  result,  perhaps,  of  an  accident. 
Hubbard  has  a  love  for  the  beautiful,  but 
along  with  it  a  scorn  for  the  bad.  When 
a  man  or  a  thing  is  fakey,  he  "wants  to 
but  he  can't"  keep  from  saying  something 
about  it.  Some  years  ago  he  was  not  just 
pleased  at  the  manner  and  method  in 
which  Bome  of  our  good  magazines  were 
written  and  published.  And  so  he  must 
say  something.  But  how  and  where?  He 
sat  down  under  a  tree  and  wrote  it  up. 
Set  it  up  himself  in  type,  called  it  The 
Philistine,  borrowed  some  money  to  buy 
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postage  stamps  to  mail  it  out  to  '^various 
good  people/'  and  waited,  not  at  all  think- 
ing he  would  ever  again  commit  the  same 
sin.  But  pennies  came  back  to  pay  the 
postage  and  even  return  postage,  and 
along  with  this,  hints  that  more  of  the 
same  was  wanted.  And  so  he  went  again 
and  again,  until  The  Philistine,  the  Peri- 
odical of  Protest,  has  now  a  paid  circula- 
tion of  55,000,  with  $60  the  page  for 
advertising. 

But  this  is  not  all;  for  soon  presses  were 
bought  and  the  boys  and  girls  and  loafers 
and  jail-birds  and  preachers  of  East  Au- 
rora were  invited  in  to  try  their  hand  at 
book  making.  But  they  said  they  couldn't 
make  books  that  way  —  they  had  never 
been  taught.  The  idea  of  unskilled,  green 
labor  making  fine  hand-illumined  books — 
the  best  America  has  ever  produced!  No, 
they  couldn't,  but  they'd  try — and  try 
they  did,  and  the  result!  The  books  put 
out  are  usually  some  of  the  old  classics. 
However,  Hubbard  has  some  books  writ- 
ten by  himself  which  go  out  in  this  neat 
dress.  The  type,  paper,  mortises  and  in- 
itial letters  are  made  at  the  Shops  and  de- 
signed by  the  artists  there;  for,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  persons,  all  la- 
bor is  found  in  the  village.  They,  too, 
work  the  leather  which  is  used  in  bind- 
ing. 

Most  of  the  books  are  printed  on  the 
paper  made  by  the  Eoycrofters  and  each 
sheet  contains  the  watermark  of  the 
Shops.  The  initial  letters  are  hand-illum- 
ined. In  many  editions  no  two  books  are 
alike  in  this  respect.  The  books  are  bound 
some  in  stiflE  gray  boards  with  three-quar- 
ter leather  anl  gold  lettering;  some  in 
limp  chamois,  satin  lined.  The  edition  of 
any  book  is  limited  to  one  thousand 
copies.  Each  copy  is  numbered  and  signed 
by  Hubbard.  Many  of  the  editions  are 
now  out  of  print;  when  onqe  out  of  print, 
they  will  never  again  be  reprinted.  Im- 
mediately when  these  go  out  of  print,  the 
price  rises;  sometimes  double,  and  I  no- 
ticed recently  where  a  copy  of  The  Eu- 
baiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  which  was  out 
of  print  the  first  of  this  year,  original  price 
$2,  had  sold  for  $25.  Twelve  copies  of 
Shakespeare's  Sonnets  on  classic  vellum 
gold  from  the  Shops  at  $100  apiece;  twen- 


ty-five copies  of  Emerson's  Essay  of 
Friendship,  $10  apiece;  forty  copies  of 
As  It  Seems  to  Me,  $25  each,  and  Mr. 
Hubbard  says  that  these  higher  priced 
books  are  soonest  sold,  and  that  often  they 
return  money  because  of  inability  to  sup- 
ply the  books  wanted.  The  books  and 
other  things  from  these  Shops  are  not  for 
sale  at  any  place  but  the  Shops.  You 
order  the  goods  and  if  you  do  not  like 
them  they  pay  expressage  both  ways. 
Those  mentioned  are  only  a  few  of  the 
special  editions  of  higher  priced  books. 

But  beautiful  books  are  not  all  the 
things  they  make  here.  Some  time  ago 
Mr.  Hubbard  wanted  some  andirons.  He 
thought  out  his  plans  and  gave  them  to  a 
young  blacksmith  there,  whom,  at  the 
Shops,  they  call  St.  Jerome-Roycroft,  and 
he  worked  them  out  even  more  artistically 
than  the  plan.  But  before  they  were  fin- 
ished some  man  from  New  York  or  Chi- 
cago, or  some  place,  came  along  and  want- 
ed them,  and  since  then  St.  Jerome  hsB 
been  busy,  but  the  Shops  have  not  kept 
their  andirons,  for  they  sell — everything 
sells.  St.  Jerome  does  other  things  be- 
sides wield  the  hammer,  for  we  have  seen 
a  photograph  of  an  extremely  artistic  bust 
of  Hubbard  modeled  by  the  same  St.  Je- 
rome who  is  thus  described:  ^^as  seen 
only  twenty-four  summers;  is  a  giant  in 
physical  strength  and  a  poet  in  feeling. 
He  has  long  hair  coarse  as  a  horse-tail 
and  a  dreamy,  far-away  look,  but  when  he 
thinks  a  thing  out  he  materializes  it  with 
his  hands.  He  is  a  painter,  a  sculptor,  * 
a  potter  and  a  metal  worker."  Another 
fellow  in  East  Aurora  had  lost  his  Job;  he 
was  a  cabinet  maker.  Mr.  Hubbard 
drafted  a  plan  for  "a  massive  table  to  be 
made  without  nails  and  in  the  solidest 
manner  possible."  It  was  soon  taken,  and 
now  the  demand  can  not  be  supplied.  Be- 
sides books,  iron  and  wood,  they  have  pot- 
tery, and  now  come  rag  carpets  and  rag 
rugs  "woven  roycroftie — by  Roycrof t  girls 
(seventy  years  young)." 

Mr.  Hubbard  says  "Life  is  expression, 
art  is  the  expression  of  man's  joy  in  his 
work.  *  *  *  You  can  not  get  joy  from 
feeding  things  all  day  into  a  machine. 
You  must  let  the  man  work  with  hand  and 
brain,  and  then  out  of  the  joy  of  this  mar- 
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liage  beauty  will  be  born.  And  thia  beauty 
mirrore  the  best  in  the  soul  of  man — it 
rfiows  the  spirit  of  God  that  runs  through 
hinL^^  That  man  is  not  truly  living  who 
is  not  in  love  with  his  work.  We  must 
work  with  hand  as  well  as  brain.  Hand, 
hand,  hand,  is  his  cry,  because  the  brain 
idea  is  overworked.  And  if  one  should 
quit  his  money  making  for  a  day  and  visit 
fliis  East  Aurora  establishment  and  see 
the  use-to-be  bad  boys,  jail-birds,  etc., 
wrought  up  to  the  verge  of  a  perfect  man- 
hood, wholly  in  love  with  their  labors, 
even  liking  the  useful  work  as  well  as  they 
formerly  liked  their  ^'billiard  playing,^' 
one  would  be  compelled  to  say,  "Really,  a 
new  way  has  been  found."  But  we  are 
compelled  to  close  with  a  bare  mention  of 
the  architecture,  noiseless  and  dirtless  at- 
tributes; gymnasium,  baths,  pianos  and 
other  fixtures  for  health,  beauty  and  com- 
fort of  the  Shops;  nor  have  we  told  of  the 
new  building  which  is  just  completed  (by 
the  hand^  while  they  were  resting),  made 
of  bowlders  from  the  farm;  nor  of  hiB 
Qood  Angel  of  Light  and  her  share  in  his 
work;  nor  of  Ali  Baba;  nor  of  the  horse 
farm;  nor  of  Hubbard's  recent  roast  of 
Beveridge;  nor  of  the  very  good  "Little 
Journeys ;''  nor  of  many,  many  other  good 
things.  And  yet  Mr.  Hubbard  said  re- 
cently, in  a  letter  to  me,  "Perhaps  I 
should  explain  that  the  whole  business 
here  is  in  solution  yet,  all  an  experiment, 
but  we  are  working  it  out  day  by  day  glor- 
iously." 

After  completing  this  article  for  publi- 
cation and  not  being  just  sure  about  some 
points  in  it,  I  submitted  it  to  Mr.  Hub- 
bard for  his  approval.  He  added  his  "0. 
K.,"  and  along  with  it  came  a  note  from 
one  of  Mr.  Hubbard's  secretaries  which  I 
here  give: 

"As  one  of  Mr.  Hubbard's  secretaries 
to  whom  this  MS.  was  given  for  correc- 
tion, I  will  say  you  are  right  when  you  say 
he  would  not  be  shocked  to  be  called  an 
imitator.  I  do  not  think  you  could  shock 
him  whatever  you  did.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact  he  is  the  most  original  of  all  men. 


He  adopts  whatever  he  can  use,  but 
changes  and  supplements  to  suit  the  oc- 
casion. The  old  or  the  wholly  original  are 
equally  good  to  him — anything  that  serves 
the  purpose  in  hand.  In  majdng  things 
here  the  idea  is,  not  how  cheap,  but  how 
good.  Everything  made  here  will  last 
hundreds  of  years  and  will  be  heirlooms  in 
families.  The  books  do  not  soil  in  han- 
dling, the  board  covers  are  insect-proof, 
they  will  be  just  as  good  as  when  new, 
while  wood-pulp  paper  books  in  libraries 
will  be  dust  in  fifty  or  a  hundred  years. 
The  tables  and  chairs  have  a  natural  wood 
finish  without  paint  or  varnish,  do  not 
mar,  and  as  they  age  become  more  beauti- 
ful and  smooth.  You  have  named  most 
of  the  industries,  but  in  addition  some 
wrought-iron  work  is  being  turned  out 
that  is  very  favorably  spoken  of.  The 
male  employes  have  a  ball  club  and  play 
almost  every  Saturday  afternoon  —  that 
being  a  half  holiday  in  summer — either 
here  or  in  some  neighboring  town.  As 
he  truly  says  in  the  July  'Little  Jour- 
neys,' only  a  busy  man  has  time  to  do 
things.  So,  in  addition  to  lecturing,  writ- 
ing, and  keeping  all  these  industries  mov- 
ing, Sunday  evenings  he  gathers  the 
neighbors  in  one  of  the  chapel-like  build- 
ings and  with  music  and  singing,  talks  to 
them  about — 

Life  and  death  and  the  power  of  love  and  the 
strength  of  laughter. 
Music  of  battle  and  ships  that  sail  away  to 
the  west, 
All  that  hath  gone  before  and  all  that  fol- 
loweth  after, 
The  mad  blind  struggle  for  gold,  and  the 
restless  seeking  for  rest. 

— like  Ernest,  in  Hawthorne's  ^Great 
Stone  Face.' 

'^JVlien  ail  his  writings  have  been  col- 
lected and  his  work  accomplished — or 
rather  set  in  motion,  a  Tjittle  Journey'  to 
him  will  be  worth  the  writing  and  read- 
ing." 

Sullivan,  Ind. 
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CONTAQION  AMONG  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

N.  D.  Cox,  M.  D. 


The  genial  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table  has  remarked,  in  substance,  that  all 
diseases  are  curable,  if  only  the  physician 
be  called  in  time — ^but  he  adds  that,  in 
many  cases,  to  be  in  time,  the  visit  should 
have  been  paid  to  the  great  grandparents 
of  the  patient.  The  Autocrat^s  thought  is 
so  related  to  my  topic,  that  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  referring  to  it.  When  we  health 
oflBcers  visit  the  schoolhouse  in  an  intelli- 
gent and  effective  way,  our  fingers  certain- 
ly touch  the  pulse  of  the  coming  man  and 
woman,  and  through  them  we  minister  to 
succeeding  generations.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  our  Btate^s  history  we  have  been 
growing  up  to  a  realization  of  the  im- 
mense significance  of  the  "little  red 
schoolhouse,"  as  it  relates  itself  to  the 
intellectual  and  moral  status  of  our  peo- 
ple. We  know,  in  some  measure  at  least, 
what  is  its  influence  upon  the  intellectual 
and  moral  develppment  of  the  community. 
The  idea  also  grows  that  this  same  school- 
house  is  somehow  intimately  connected 
with  the  business  prosperity  of  the  people 
— that  'T)ook  laming"  once  a  mere  ac- 
complishment of  the  few,  has  its  value  in 
dollars  and  cents  and  may  make  itself  felt 
in  the  growing  of  crops  and  in  the  market 
places. 

Considered  as  a  mere  business  enter- 
prise, the  school  easily  outtops  all  others. 
Indirectly  every  one  contributes  to  it  and 
is  a  member  of  the  corporation.  Its  cap- 
ital, its  income,  and  its  expenditures,  are 
measured  by  millions.  It  has  a  great  or- 
ganized army  of  servants  and  agents  and 
the  whole  realm  of  childhood  and  youth  is 
in  its  possession.  We,  of  middle  age,  have 
seen  a  great  and  intelligent  awakening  of 
public  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  our 
school  system  and  have  had  cause  to  re- 
joice in  its  results.  We  have  seen  a  thor- 
ough revision  of  the  whole  scheme  of  edu- 
cation, a  widening  of  its  scope,  a  reorgan- 
ization of  its  forces,  a  revolution  in  its 
methods,  a  concentration  and  adaptation 
of    its    agencies.     We  have    seen    system 


evolve  out  of  disorder,  and  intelligent  and 
specific  direction  and  purpose  take  the 
place  of  haphazard  effort.  More  and  more 
the  public  school  is  enlarging,  or  seeking 
to  enlarge,  its  influence  over  the  man  that 
is  to  be.  About  the  bare  tripod  of  the 
three  R's  are  assembling  all  the  agencies 
of  culture  and  of  intellectual  and  moral 
help.  Some  of  us  are  old  enough  to  re- 
member when  the  old  *T)ee8trict  Direc- 
tor'^ was  jealously  regarded  as  a  super- 
numerary, when  the  "County  Examiner'' 
was  grudged  iiid  title  and  miserable  fee, 
and  when  anything  like  a  real  assertion  ol 
jurisdiction  or  control  in  any  material  way 
would  have  been  quickly  resented. 

But  the  patience  of  intelligent  and  per- 
sistent effort  has  been  so  rewarded  that 
we  see  our  whole  public  proudly  rejoicing 
in  the  splendidly  equipped  system  of  to- 
day. 

I  have  tried  to  realize  the  extent  and 
the  importance  of  the  official  trust  I  as- 
sumed in  accepting  the  position  of  secre- 
taiy  of  a  county  board  of  health.  Reflec- 
tion and  experience  have  led  me  to  believe 
that  the  most  interesting  and  responsible 
phase  of  that  trust  is  the  relation  in  which 
it  brings  me  to  the  public  schools  and  the 
educational  forces  in  charge  of  them.  If 
we  would  teach  the  laws  of  life  and  health, 
we  must  get  inco  contact  with  the  teach- 
able. We  must  cleanse  the  fountains  if 
we  would  have  pure  waters.  I  am  not 
going  to  stop  to  talk  to  you  teachers  about 
the  agency  of  the  school  in  the  dissemina- 
tion of  disease.  Nor  is  it  within  the  topics 
assigned  to  me  to  discuss  their  tendencies 
to  produce  disease.  I  want  simply  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  our  official 
functions  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  pub- 
lic school  and  education  and  to  make  a 
few  practical  suggestions  in  relation  there- 
to. I  would  begin  by  stating  that  we 
should  impress  upon  ourselves  and  others 
that  our  office  has  a  real  and  practical 
connection  with  the  school  system.  It  is 
true  that  we  must,  in  most  instances,  find 
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approach  to  those  schools  through  the  reg- 
ular school  officers;  but  as  to  the  matter 
of  sanitation  our  access  is  more  direct^  and 
in  the  matter  of  epidemic  and  contagious 
diseajses  our  authority  is  plenary.  I  think 
that  there  is  a  feeling  of  apprehension 
among  th^e  thoughtful  and  obsCTYant,  and 
especially  among  our  own  profession,  that 
present  educational  efforts  tend  too  ex- 
dusively  towards  the  development  of  fruit 
and  flower  at  the  expense  of  root  and 
trunk.  We  are  not  realizing  as  fully  as 
i^e  might  old  Juvenal's  prayer  for  "a 
•ound  mind  in  a  sound  body.^'  I  am  not 
pessimist  enough  to  believe  that  our  race 
is  decadent,  or  even  non-progressive  in  the 
matter  of  health  and  longevity,  but  I  feel 
sure  we  do  not  utilize,  as  fully  as  we 
might,  our  educational  system  as  a  factor 
in  promoting  the  health  and  strength  of 
<rar  race.  We  have  scarcely  yet  arrived 
at  the  point  where  there  is  a  profound  and 
nniversal  conviction  that  our  schools  must 
not  be  permitted  to  contribute  to  the  de- 
terioration of  the  health  of  the  pupils  and 
of  the  commimity.  The  educational  idea 
is  so  fixed  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain 
that  the  red  corpuscles  and  the  heart-beat 
are  scarcely  thought  of  in  connection  with 
child-training  at  school.  The  functions 
of  the  modem  pedagogue  seem  scarcely  of 
kin  to  those  of  his  ancient  prototype.  The 
modem  one  is  so  intent  in  leading  the 
mind  along  the  paths  of  leaming  that  he 
seems  sometimes  to  have  little  thought  for 
the  weary  and  uncared-for  body  that  lags 
in  the  race.  There  is  pressing  need  that 
the  educational  idea  shall  continue  to  ex- 
pand until  the  laws  of  physical  life  and 
health  shall  find  some  place  in  the  school 
curriculum.  It  is  our  duty  as  health  of- 
ficers, and  we  should  esteem  it  a  privilege 
as  well,  to  have  regard  for  the  physical 
well-being  of  the  school  population  and  to 
become  co-laborers  with  the  educational 
forces,  not  only  in  protecting  the  com- 
munity from  the  dissemination  of  disease 
through  the  agency  of  the  public  schools, 
but  also  in  making  those  schools  most 
helpful  agencies  in  teaching  and  enforcing 
the  laws  of  health. 

We  shall  never  be  able  to  make  our 
health  laws 'what  they  ought  to  be  to  the 
community  until  we  shall  have  trained  a 


new  generation  and  prepared  it  to  receive 
and  administer  them. 

We  have  a  hint  here  as  to  how  we  shall 
visit  the  great  grandfather  of  the  future 
patient.  Our  journey  will  be  of  necessity 
somewhat  circuitous.  Possibly  it  will  lead 
us  first  to  the  house  of  our  member  of  the 
legislature.  We  shall  want  him  to  bring 
the  school  trustee,  the  county  superin- 
tendent, the  teacher,  and  the  health  officer 
into  closer  relation  to  each  other,  that 
each  may  better  support  the  other  in 
teaching  and  enforcing  the  laws  of  health. 
We  shall  want  to  call  on  the  state  superin- 
tendent and  state  board  of  education  and 
persuade  them  that  nature's  laws  relating 
to  physical  right  living  are  worthy  of 
companionship  with  the  laws  of  mental 
training  and  development,  and  that 
they  should  have  more  conspicuous  recog- 
nition in  the  school  curriculum.  The  ex- 
amination questions  submitted  by  them  to 
teachers  might  be  none  the  less  valuable 
should  they  test  the  teacher's  capacity  to 
recognize  the  foes  to  his  pupil's  health  and 
life  that  may  lurk  in  and  about  his  school- 
room. I  would  emphasize  this  point.  If 
the  public  school  is  to  contribute  anything 
to  the  preservation  of  public  safety  from 
contagion  and  epidemic,  or  anything  to 
tlie  development  of  a  stronger  and  health- 
ier race,  there  must  be  a  beginning  point 
where  public  interest  shall  manifest  itself 
and  public  authority  assert  its  purpose. 
When  the  school  authorities,  beginning 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  system,  shall  take 
this  matter  in  hand  in  real  earnest  and 
make  the  matter  of  public  health  distinct- 
ively a  part  of  public  education,  distinct- 
ively a  part  of  the  teacher's  qualifications 
and  responsibilities,  shall  bring  it  into  the 
county  institute  and  the  teacher's  associa- 
tions, when  the  law  shall  compel  the  trus- 
tee to  first  procure  the  health  officer's  ap- 
proval of  his  proposed  site  and  plans  for 
the  new  schoolroom  or  house,  for  the 
water  supply  and  conveniences,  and  when 
the  county  superintendent  shall  stand 
guard,  along  with  the  health  officer,  over 
these  laws  and  regulations,  our  battie  with 
epidemic  and  contagious  disease  will  al- 
ready be  half  won,  for  we  shall  soon  have 
prepared  for  us  a  generation  that  will  re- 
gard the  laws  for  the  preservation  of  pub- 
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lie  health  as  living  statutes,  a  generation 
that  will  regard  the  health  officer  as  a  be- 
neficent public  servant,  rather  than  as  a 
predatory  aggressor  against  private  rights 
for  his  personal  gain.  Our  profession  has 
emerged  far  enough  from  the  age  of  char- 
latanism and  humbug,  from  pseudo  mys- 
tery and  blatant  quackery,  that  we  can 
afford  to  take  the  public  into  our  confi- 
dence. Why  should  the  simple  ABC^s  of 
the  physician's  lore  be  a  sealed  book  to  the 
public  at  large?  Does  nature  maintain  her 
signal  service  for  the  profession  alone? 
Shall  her  danger  signals  remain  as  if 
flashed  in  cipher  language  of  which  only 
the  physician  holds  the  key?  Why  should 
not  all  those  who  have  the  guardianship  of 
precious  lives  be  made  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  these  signals  that  they  may 
distinguish  health  from  disease  —  that 
they  may  at  least  know  how  and  when  to 
protect  the  whole  floqk  from  the  contagion 
of  one  member? 

I  do  not  Icnow  why  a  simple  manual  de- 
scriptive of  the  symptoms  of  the  ordinary 
communicable  diseases  which  are  apt  to 
assail  our  schools  might  not  form  part  of 
every  teacher's  stock  in  trade  and  might 
not  so  instruct  such  teacher  as  to  make 
him  a  much  more  effective  protector  of 
the  health  of  the  school  and  of  the  public. 
We  might  not  demand  that  the  teacher 
shall  be  able  to  distinguish  between  pem- 
phigus and  smallpox,  but  there  are  certain 
broad  symptoms  that  attend  every  com- 
municable disease  which  are  easily  recog- 
nizable, and  while  they  may  be  common  to 
other  ailments  also,  still  their  presence 
should  signal  possible  danger,  and  the 
teacher  should  have  such  knowledge  as  to 
be  warned  thereby.  The  county  health 
officer  should  seek  to  form  a  very  close 
alliance  with  the  county  superintendent, 
the  school  trustees,  and  the  teaching 
forces  of  his  county.  Without  their  aid 
and  S3nnpathy,  the  schools  will  become  a 
menace  and  hindrance  to  him  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  his  duties.  Without  the  intel- 
ligent co-operation  of  the  trustees  in  locat- 
ing, building  and  equipping  schoolhouses, 
we  may  find  sure  provision  for  ill  health 
and  contagion  laid  in  the  very  foundation 
of  the  school  building  and  developed 
throughout  its  whole  plan.     I  have  ex- 


perienced serious  trouble  at  this  point 
from  officers  whose  views  were  fixed  and 
stiffened  before  sanitary  science  had  in- 
vaded the  field  of  their  training.  They  re- 
sented my  interference  with  the  plans  of 
proposed  school  buildings  as  nn  imperti- 
nent and  unwarranted  intrusion  in  mat- 
ters that  did  not  concern  me.  It  is  this 
sort  of  experience  that  leads  me  to  think 
that  our  sanitarv  refi^ulations,  so  far  as  de- 
fined by  public  statute,  should  find  dis- 
tinct recognition  in  the  statutes  regulat- 
ing the  duties  of  every  class  of  officers  re- 
quired to  co-operate  with  the  health  offi- 
cer. If  the  laws  relating  to  the  building 
and  fitting  up  of  schoolhouses  were  so 
framed  as  to  compel  the  officers  having 
that  duty  in  charge  to  consult  with  the 
health  officer  and  conform  to  his  direc- 
tions in  the  matter  of  sanitation,  there 
would  be  much  less  room  for  jealousy  and 
conflict. 

[Conclu'led  in  October  ] 


THE  EMPTY  NEST. 

A  robin  came 
With  the  day's  last  flame, 
To  the  maple  tree  beside  my  door. 
She  sought  her  nest, 
But  below  her  breast 
Were  the  fallen  leaves,  and  nothing^  more. 
All  summer  long, 
What  a  gush  of  song 
She  poured  to  welcome  the  coming  dawn! 
Now  the  song  is  still. 
And  her  heart  is  chill, 
For  her  mate  and  her  nestlings— all  are  gone. 
Oh  robin  mother! 
I  know  another 
Whose  nestlings  flew  wnen  their  wiings  grew 
strong. 

Now  she  sits  alone. 
Where  the  chill  winds  moan, 
W^ith  a  heart,  like  thine,  too  sad  for  song. 
Like  thee,  she  turns 
To  the  past,  ajid  yearns 
For  those  who  nestled  against  her  breast; 
But  the  days  go  by. 
And  her  dead  hopes  lie 
Like  fallen  leaves  in  her  empty  nest. 

—Lee  O.  Harris. 
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THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 


FIRST QRADE  GEOGRAPHY:  THE  WINDS. 

Ltdia  R.  Bliicb, 

No  instructor  has  a  better  chance  of 
¥<3rkmg  out  original  ideas,  embracing 
golden  opportunities  and  seizing  all  the 
worth  of  environment  than  has  the 
teacher  of  geography  in  the  first  grade. 
'T^'atnre  observation'*  is  the  key-note  in 
all  courses  of  study  for  the  primary  grade; 
and  if  a  course  devotes  as  much  as  two 
pages  to  the  subject  it  gives  merely  an 
enmneration  of  topics;  and  one  can 
plainly  see  that  the  framers  of  the  outline 
believe  that  the  expert  first-grade  teacher 
prefers  to  write  out  her  own  300-page 
Yolume  on  "Geography/'  She  compiles 
this  a  chapter  at  a  time.  Glancing 
through  her  notebook,  we  find  this 
one  on — 

CURRENTS  OP  AIR. 

To  Teacher:  A  broad  personal  experi- 
ence in  the  way  of  observation  and  liter- 
ary reading  on  the  subject  is  essential. 

Teacher's  Reading. 

The  Winds.— Bryant. 

To  the  Evening  Wind. — Bryant. 

The  Wind. — Letitia  E.  Landon. 

The  Wind  in  a  Frolic. — Wra.  Howitt. 

The  East  Wind. — Henry  Washburn. 

The  Wind  and  the  Sea. — Bayard 
Taylor. 

Blow,  Blow,  Thou  Winter  Wind.— W. 
Shakespeare. 

The  West  Wind.— Wm.  Bryant. 

Song    of    the    Summer    Winds. — Geo. 


The  Four  Winds — Hiawatha. — Long- 
fellow. 

The  South  Wind  and  the  Sun.— J.  W. 
BUey. 

lit  us  pause  a  moment  and  catch  a 
glimpse  of  this  teacher's  spirit  by  reading 
lome  of  the  messages  in  the  above  poems. 


1. 

"Ye  winds,  ye  unseen  currents  of  the  air 
Sofiiy  ye  played  a  few  brief  hours  r.go; 
Ye  bore  the  murmuring  bee;  ye  tossed  the 

hair 
O'er   maiden   cheeks,   that   took   a   fresher 

glow; 
Ye   rolled   the   round   white   cloud   through 

depths  of  blue; 
Ye  shook  from  shaded  flowers  the  lingering 

dew. 

«    *    * 

"How  are  ye  changed!  Ye  take  the  cata- 
ract's sound; 

Ye  take  the  whirlpool's  fury  and  its  might; 

The  mountain  shudders  as  ye  sweep  the 
ground; 

The  valley  woods  lie  prone  beneath  your 
flight. 

The  clouds  before  you  shoot  like  eagles  past; 

TJtie  homes  of  men  are  rocking  in  your  blasts. 
*    *    * 

"The  wind  of  springtime  comes  abroad, 
Who  crumbles  winter's  gyves  with  gentle 

might, 
When  In  the  genial  breeze,  the  breath  of 

God, 
Gome  spouting  up  the  unsealed  springs  to 

light; 
Flowers  start  from  their  dark  prisons  at  his 

feet, 
The  woods,  long  dumb,  awake  to  hymnings 

sweet."— Bryant. 
2. 
"Nor  I  alone— a  thousand  bosoms  round 
Inhale  thee  in  the  fulness  of  delight; 
And  languid  forms  rise  up,  and  pulses  bound 
Livelier,  at  coming  of  the  wind  of  night. 
Go  forth,  into  the  gathering  shade;  go  forth; 
God's  blessing  breathed  upon   the  fainting 

earth! 
Go,  rock  the  little  woodblrd  in  his  nest. 
Curl  the  still  waters,  bright  with  stars,  and 

rouse 
The  wide  old  wood  from  his  majestic  rest. 
The  faint  old  man  shall  lean  his  silver  head 
To    feel    thee;    thou    shalt    kiss    the    child 

a  sleep."— Bryan  t. 
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3. 

"The  wind  has  a  language    I  wish  I  could 

learn, 
Sometinies  'tis  soothing,  and  sometimes  'tis 

stem; 
Sometimes  it  comes  like  a  low,  sweet  song, 
And  all  things  grow  calm  as  the  sound  floats 

along."— L.  B.  Landon. 

•*The  east  wind  Is  coming,  all  moist  with 

the  spray 
And  the  odor  of  brine,  from  the  billows  at 

play; 
The  hot  day  is  ending,  and  this  puff  from 

the  sea 
Is  like  a  fond  ^iss  of  my  mother  for  me." 
— H.  S.  Washburn. 

For  the  PuiMls. 

Stories  far  opening  exercises. 

The  Weather- Vane. 

^neas  and  ^olus. 

How  West  Wind  Helped  Dandelion. 

Odysseus  and  the  Bag  of  Winds. 

The  North  Wind  at  Play. 

(The  last  three  can  be  found  in  Emilie 
Poulsson^s  'In  the  Child's  World.'O 

Drawings:  Sail-boats;  trees  blown  by 
the  wind;  windmills  of  Holland. 

Making  toy  paper  windmills;  paper 
boats,  kites,  pipes,  musical  reedpipe. 

What  Winds  Do:  Cause  leaves  to  rus- 
tle; ripples  on  the  water;  cool  the  brow; 
cheer  the  sick;  sail  boats;  blow  leaves, 
fruits  and  nuts  to  the  ground;  whirl 
snow;  bring  rain  and  so  make  plants  grow; 
dry  clothes;  scatter  seeds;  make  sad 
sounds,  sweet  sounds,  low  and  loud  ones; 
pilot  clouds;  kiss  buds;  whirl  about  foun- 
tains; bend  the  weeping  willows;  sob  in 
the  cedars  and  moan  in  the  pines;  fly 
kites;  dry  the  ground,  fences  and  houses 
after  a  rain;  turn  windmills. 

Miscellaneous  Queries  on  the  Unseen 
Power  and  Its  Blessings:  Can  you  see 
the  wind?  Feel  it?  Hear  it?  Smell  it? 
What  is  it  made  of  (air)?  What  moves 
the  clouds  and  raises  the  dust?  When 
does  a  windmill  turn  most  rapidly?  What 
do  we  breathe  into  our  lungs?  In  how 
many  ways  can  you  tell  which  way  the 
wind  blows?  (Trees,  weather-vane,  clouds, 
clothes,  dust.)  In  how  many  directions 
liave  you  seen  clouds  moving  at  one  time? 


Poem  to  be  memorized: 

The  Winds. 

I  saw  you  toss  the  kites  on  high, 
And  blow  the  birds  about  the  sky; 
And  all  around  I  heard  you  pass 
Like  ladies'  skirts  across  the  grass. 
O  wind,  ablowing  all  day  long! 

0  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song! 

1  saw  the  different  things  you  did. 
But  always  you  yourself  you  hid. 
I  felt  you  push,  I  heard  you  call, 
I  could  not  see  yourself  at  all. 

O  wind,  ablowing  all  day  long! 
O  wind  that  sings  so  loud  a  song! 
O  you  that  are  so  strong  and  cold! 
O  blower!    Are  you  young  or  old? 
Are  you  a  beast  of  field  and  tree. 
Or  just  a  stronger  child  than  me? 
O  wind,  ablowing  all  day  long! 
O  wind  that  sings  so  loud  a  song! 

— -R.  L.  Stevenson. 

When  the  air  in  the  schoolroom  be- 
comes hot,  what  does  the  wind  do  for  us? 
If  the  air  in  the  city  becomes  foul  and 
impure,  how  does  the  wind  help  us?  Why 
does  mamma  open  the  bedroom  windows 
wide  every  morning?  "The  wind  brings 
health  on  its  wings.  It  brings  rains  that 
water  the  earth  and  make  it  bud  and  blos- 
som. The  winds  help  us  to  carry  our  mes- 
sages and  do  our  work.  We  could  not  live 
without  them.^* 

The  Four  Winds. 

North  wind  from  the  cold  country 
comes  in  winter,  freezes  flowers  and  water, 
breaks  branches  of  trees  and  gives  rosy 
cheeks  to  the  children. 

South  wind  from  the  land  of  oranges, 
bananas,  birds  and  large  trees,  loves  the 
sun,  kisses  the  flowers,  the  grains  and  the 
trees,  mats  the  grass,  ripens  apples^  pears 
and  grapes. 

East  wind  from  the  ocean  brings  rain 
for  the  lilies,  makes  the  rivers  flow  and 
the  wells  give  water  to  drink. 

West  wind,  soft  and  low,  brings  bright, 
clear  weather. 

Stanza  to  be  memorized  by  the  class: 

"Whichever  way  the  wind  doth  blow, 
Some  heart  is  glad  to  have  it  so. 
Then  blow  it  east,  or  blow  it  west. 
The  wind  that  blows,  that  wind  Is  best." 
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Poem  to  be  memorized  by  four  pupUs: 
I. 

•mich  Is  the  wind  that  brings  the  cold?" 
*T1»  north  wind,  Freddy,  and  all  the  snow; 
And  the  sheep  will  scamper  into  the  fold 
When  the  north  begins  to  blow/* 

II. 

**micli  is  the  wind  that  brings  the  heat?' 
"Tbe  south  wind,  Katy,  and  corn  will  grow, 
And  peaches  redden  for  you  to  eat 
WlKn  the  south  begins  to  blow." 

III. 

'•Which  is  the  wind  tiiat  brings  the  rain?" 
•The  east  wind,  Artie,  and  farmers  know 
That  cows  come  shiyering  up  the  lane 
When  the  east  begins  to  blow." 

IV. 

"Which  is  the  wind  that  brings  the  flowers?" 
"The  west  wind,  Bessie,  and  soft  and  low 
The  birdies  sing  in  the  summer  hours 
When  the  west  begins  to  blow." 

The  Wind  in  a  Frolic:  Creaks  signs. 
Closes  shutters.  Blows  off  hats.  Scat- 
ters the  clothes  from  the  line  unless  se- 
curely fastened.  Raises  dust.  Tosses 
colt's  manes.  Surprises  the  cows.  Whis- 
tles with  reeds  on  the  river  banks.  Puffs 
birds  on  the  sprays.  Twists  men's  coats 
and  ladies^  skirts.  Roars  in  the  forest  and 
cries  gaily,  "Now,  you  sturdy  old  oaks, 
rU  make  you  bow!"  Cracks  their 
branches.  Makes  the  turkeys  gobble,  the 
geese  scream  aloud  and  sends  the  hens  to 
their  roost.  Whistles  round  the  comers 
of  the  house  and  roars  down  the  chimney. 

The  Song  of  the  Wind. 

'T?e  a  great  deal  to  do,  a  great  deal  to  do; 

Don't  speak  to  me,  children,  I  pray. 
There  are  bushels  of  apples  to  gather  to-day, 

And  O!  there's  no  end  to  the  nuts. 
There  are  thousands  of  leaves  lying  lazily 
here. 
That  needs  must  be  whirled  round  and 
round* 
And  I  must  not  slight  Betty,  who  washes  so 
clean. 
And  has  just  himg  her  clothes  out  to  dry. 


I  saw  some  ships  leaving  the  harbor  to-day, 

So  I'll  e'en  go  and  help  them  along. 
And  flap  the  broad  sails  and  howl  through 
the  shrouds 
And  Join  In  the  sailor  boy's  song. 
I'U  mount  to  the  clouds  and  away  they  will 
sail, 
On  their  white  wings  across  the  bright 
sky; 
I  bow  to  no  mandate,  save  only  to  Him 
Who  reigneth  in  glory  on  high. 

—Selected. 

Reading  Lesson. 
I. 

The  wind  called  the  leaves  to  play. 

It  said.  "Come,  little  leaves." 

The  little  leaves  put  on  pretty  dresses. 

They  came  flying  down. 

They  played  with  the  wind. 

II. 

The  wind  is  good. 

It  makes  seeds  fly. 

It  sails  boats. 

The  wind  makes  the  air  pure. 

The  wind  brings  rain. 

It  dries  clothes. 

Ill 

I  can  not  see  the  wind 

But  I  can  feel  it. 

I  can  hear  it,  too. 

Blow,  wind!    Make  me  cool. 

IV. 

The  north  wind  brings  cold. 

It  brings  ice  and  snow. 

It  cracks  the  branches. 

The  north  wind  freezes  the  water. 

It  helps  Jack  Frost. 

V. 

The  south  wind  brings  heat. 

It  makes  corn  grow. 

The  east  wind  brings  rain. 

Rain  helps  the  corn,  too. 

The  west  wind  blows  soft  and  low 

It  makes  the  birds  sing. 

It  brings  the  flowers. 

Which  Is  the  best  wind? 
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ESSAY  WRITING  IN  THE  GRAMMAR 
GRADES. 

Mas.  B.  B.  Olcott. 

A  county  superintendent  gave  me  the 
following  copy  of  an  essay  handed  in  at 
a  regular  examination  by  an  applicant  for 
a  license,  during  the  spring  of  1898. 

Its  author  was  trying  to  secure  a  year's 
license.  He  held  a  six  mon-ths',  and  it  is 
my  impression  that  he  had  taught  school. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

Daniel  Webster  was  born  about  the  year 
of  1835.  He  was  one  of  the  great  statesman 
in  the  time  of  the  revolutionary  war.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  famous.  He  invented 
electricity  by  flying  a  kite  in  the  time  of 
lightning  as  to  catch  the  origin  of  electric- 
ity which  was  a  noted  thing  and  is  a  great 
advantage  to  use  to-day.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  our  first  dictionary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  which  was  very  useful 
to  those  in  that  time.  Since  that  time  he 
has  published  the  onabridge  dictionary 
that  is  used  in  every  school  thruout  the 
United  States  schools  and  within  nearly 
every  household.  Being  the  author  of  the 
onabridge  dictionary  made  him  more  not- 
able than  he  was  before. 


^TVriting  maketh  the  exact  manl^^  In 
that  essay,  how  utterly  lacking  is  exact- 
ness! '  The  applicant  for  license  to  teach 
had  somewhere  gathered  or  absorbed  these 
facts:  Daniel  Webster  was  a  statesman. 
He  wa$  famous.  Some  famous  statesman 
by  means  of  a  kite  had  discovered  some- 
thing concerning  electricity.  Webster's 
dictionary  is  known  and  used  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Because  he  could  not  remember  dis- 
tinctly nor  reason  closely  upon  what  he 
did  remember,  he  jumbled  the  facts  into 
a  ridiculous  essay  in  which  not  one  sen- 
tence can  be  called  correct. 

His  teachers  must  bear  a  large  share  of 
the  blame,  for  evidently  he  had  never  been 
required  to  state  his  thoughts  clearly  in 
writing;  and,  as  we  learn  in  "How  to 
Teach  Reading,"  "expression  comes  by  ex- 
pressing," which  is  equally  true  whether 
that  expression  of  thought  be  oral  or  writ- 
ten.   Hence  there  should  be  written  lan- 


guage work  in  the  lower  grades  and  more 
elaborate  essays  in  the  upper,  especially  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth. 

The  value  of  carefully  prepared  essays 
can  not  be  overestimated,  but  to  the  busy 
teacher  the  burden  of  examining  them 
seems  a  veritable  Old  Man  of  the  Sea. 
Some  one  has  said,  "Scan  difficulties 
closely  to  see  what  may  be  overcome,  what 
mitigated,  and  what  must  be  borne/' 

The  difficulties  in  grading  essays  may 
be  somewhat  mitigated  by  the  use  of  what 
Hart's  Rhetoric  styles  the  independent 
paragraph.  Such  a  paragraph  is  a  minia- 
ture essay;  and,  as  Hart  says,  "gives  an 
opportunity  for  correcting  the  writer's 
chronic  faults,"  because  it  will  contain  as 
many  "kinds  of  error"  as  a  long  essay. 
The  pupil  who  breaks  rules  in  rhetoric, 
grammar,  and  spelling,  will  almost  cer- 
tainly violate  them  in  writing  a  paragraph 
of  one  hundred  w^ords;  if  he  wrote  a  thou- 
sand words  he  would  merely  make  ten 
times  as  many  mistakes  under  the  same 
rules. 

By  using  the  independent  paragraph, 
the  whole  class  may  be  required  to  rewrite 
the  essays,  in  which  case  each  member,  the 
strongest  quite  as  much  as  the  weakest,  is 
to  strive  to  improve  what  he  first  wrote, 
by  expressing  himself  with  more  grace, 
clearness,  or  force. 


The  usual  oral  recitation  in  history, 
geography,  or  kindred  subjects  may  occa- 
sionally be  varied  by  requiring  one  or  two 
questions  to  be  answered  in  writing.  Such 
answers  are  virtually  independent  pai^- 
^raphs.  They  may  be  exchanged  among 
the  members  of  the  class  for  examination, 
part  of  them  read  aloud,  and  all  finally 
given  to  the  teacher,  who  returns  them  or 
not  at  her  pleasure. 


The  right  spirit  should  be  awakened 
and  the  essays  exchanged  for  criticism,  all 
being  afterward  handed  to  the  teacher  for 
examination. 

Let  the  essays  be  written  with  ink,  the 
pupils  mark  with  black  pencils  and  the 
teacher  with  a  colored  one.  By  the  close 
of  the  term,  each  pupil  should  have  exam- 
ined an  essay  of  every  other  member  of 
the  class.     It  is  better  not  to  have  the 
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essays  exchanged  in  pairs;  if  A,  B,  C  and 
D  have  essays,  let  A  hand  his  to  B,  B  to 
C,  C  to  D,  and  D  to  A,  rather  than  for  A 
to  exchange  with  B,  and  C  with  D. 

That  the  purpose  of  exchanging  be 
clearly  understood,  say  to  the  pupils: 
**Tou  need  to  compare  your  own  essays 
with  those  of  your  classmates,  that  you 
may  benefit  by  their  good  points  and  avoid 
their  errors.  If  a  critic  does  not  mark  a 
mistake,  then  I  know  that  either  he  was 
careless  and  did  not  notice  it,  or  he  was  ig- 
norant and  did  not  recognize  it.  If  good 
points  are  commended  and  errors  indi- 
cated, it  shows  an  able  critic.  So  each 
essay  gives  me  a  view  of  two  people.  I 
want  you  to  feel  that  appreciating  good 
points  in  an  essay  is  quite  as  important  as 
seeing  mistakes." 


The  essays  may  be  on  important  current 
events,  on  historical  places,  on  discoveries 
in  science,  on.  biographies  of  authors,  art- 
iste, orators,  musicians,  statesmen,  reform- 
ers, indeed  of  any  person  whom  the  world 
knows. 

Require  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
to  memorize  and,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  to 
apply  to  their  study  and  recitation  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  great  end  in  education  is 
to  learn  to  think  consecutively  —  to  put 
out  one's  hand,  close  the  fingers,  grasp  the 
subject  with  the  mind,  and  make  it  hold 
on  to  what  is  desired."  Test  their  ability 
to  do  so  by  essays  containing  from  fifty  to 
two  hundred  words.  Give  them  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  independent  paragraph  by 
reading  to  them  paragraph  editorials  in 
leading  papers  and  magazines.  If  after 
such  training  a  pupil  dare  say  anything 
akin  to  "Daniel  Webster  lived  during  the 
revolutionary  war,  he  invented  electricity, 
and  was  author  of  the  onabridge  diction- 
ary," his  mistakes  be  upon  his  own  head! 


GEOGRAPHY  WORK.    I. 

Our  new  geographies  for  the  fifth  grade 
had  not  arrived  and  what  were  we  to  do? 
What  could  we  do?  We  asked  our  super- 
intendent and  he  suggested  a  review  in  the 


form  of  travel.  We  were  still  left  to  act 
as  our  own  notion  might  suggest,  so  upon 
inquiry  we  found  several  among  the  class 
that  had  been  in  other  cities  in  Indiana. 
Our  own  city  lies  in  a  beautiful  prairie 
with  here  and  there  a  slight  elevation 
called  a  "ridge."  The  first  boy  questioned 
had  lived  a  year  in  or  near  New  Albany. 
Now  the  change  in  the  physical  appear- 
ance of  our  own  country,  and  that  hilly, 
broken  land  about  New  Albany  attracted 
his  attention,  for  he  told  us  much  about 
the  hills  called  the  "knobs"  and  the  gen- 
eral character  of  their  soil.  He  had  be- 
come greatly  interested  in  observing  the 
action  of  the  water  upon  the  soil  there. 
He  explained  the  deep  gullies  among  these 
hills;  how  the  water  after  a  heavy  rain 
would  come  dashing  down  those  ravines 
and  as  the  water  was  muddy  it  meant  that 
soil  had  been  softened  and  loosened  by  the 
water  and  was  floating  down  to  "settle'' 
and  form  a  bed  of  mud  or  sand,  some- 
where. In  the  Ohio  river  just  a  few  miles 
above  this  city  is  a  large  bed  of  limestone 
over  which  the  river  flows,  which  is  called 
the  rapids  or  the  "falls.''  He  had  noticed 
that  the  water  had  worn  away  great  chan- 
nels in  this  rock  and  loosened  and  carried 
away  large  pieces  of  the  stone.  Some 
member  of  the  class  had  learned  the 
meaning  of  erosion  and  applied  it  here, 
much  to  the  interest  of  the  class.  But  this 
first  boy  insisted  that  what  the  farmer 
needed  as  one  interested  in  the  lands  of 
that  locality,  was,  how  to  prevent  ero- 
sion upon  tiie  hillsides  that  were  till- 
able. To  plow  these  hills  frequently 
and  leave  the  top  of  the  soil  loose 
meant  that  every  heavy  rain  would  carry 
off  this  loose  soil  and  leave  the  land  im- 
poverished. Let  me  use  the  boy's  own 
words  to  catch  his  meaning:  "If  these 
hills  are  plowed  often  they  will  wash  away 
faster;  hence  we  must  plant  them  in  some- 
thing that  will  not  need  to  l)e  plowed  very 
often  and  whose  roots  will  hold  the  soil  in 
place  and  let  the  water  run  off.  Grass, 
berries,  orchards,  and  srnnll  fruits  of  all 
kinds  would  be  good  for  these  hills." 

But  our  time  was  up  and  we  carried 
over  the  unfinished  work  for  to-morrow. 
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LIFE  AND  THE  TEACHING  LIFE. 

Maroarbt  E.  Dbmmis. 

What  are  some  of  the  things  which 
enter  into  the  forming  of  an  equipment 
for  life,  which  shall  be  part  also  of  the 
best  equipment  for  our  profession? 

First,  so  placed,  perhaps,  for  the  reason 
that  it  comprehends  so  much,  is  the  will 
to  make  one^s  life  helpful  to  others,  to 
hold  it  ready  to  meet  other  lives  at  as 
many  points  as  their  needs  may  seem 
to  require.  This  is  not  necessarily  a 
wholly  unselfish  attitude  nor  in  any  ex- 
dusive  sense  altruism.  Miss  Addams  has 
said  that  she  and  a  friend  started  the  Hull 
House  project  because  they  wanted  the  ex- 
periences and  the  benefit  to  their  own 
lives,  the  unfolding  of  their  own  charac- 
ters, that  the  experiences  would  bring. 
They  gave  themselves,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  but  they  gave  knowing  that  they 
would  receive  in  unstinted  measure  in  re- 
turn. 

The  men  and  women  who  are  devoting 
their  lives  to  the  education  and  elevation 
of  the  mountain  whites  at  the  Berea  Col- 
lege have  given  themselves  apparently  at 
great  sacrifice  to  that  work,  but  without 
exception  they  would  testify  that  in  the 
enrichment  and  enlarging  of  their  own 
lives  they  have  found  compensation  far 
outweighing  any  measure  of  sacrifice. 

Galahad  said:  "If  I  lose  myself  I  save 
myself,'^  when  he  alone  of  all  the  knights 
dared  sit  down  in  Merlin's  enchanted 
chair,  and  only  Galahad  beheld  the  Grail. 

We  see  lines,  "vertical,  transverse  and 
oblique,''  gather  year  by  year  on  the  faces 
of  some  teachers.  We  see  them  gradually 
settle  into  narrow  ruts  and  harden  into 
cynicism  and  bitterness.  We  say,  "This  is 
the  effect  of  teaching."  Say  rather  that  it 
is  because  the  teacher  has  missed  the  best 
that  the  opportunities  of  teaching  might 
have  brought  into  his  life,  has  never  real- 
ized how  his  profession  might  have  been 


made  to  work  the  enriching  and  expand* 
ing  of  his  own  nature. 

Another  trait  of  character  of  which 
there  is  great  need,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
schoolroom,  is  a  cheerful,  sunny  and  genu- 
ine optimism;  a  determination,  first,  to  es- 
tablish one's  own  attitude  of  good  will  and 
kindly  purposes,  and,  second,  to  have  faith 
in  a  similar  attitude  on  the  part  of  others- 

For  the  teacher  the  range  will  be  from 
the  children  to  the  parents  and  trustees  or 
board  of  education,  taking  in  the  superin- 
tendent and  associate  teachers  by  the  way. 
The  persons  who  have  selfish,  sinister  or 
darkly  ulterior  motives  toward  one  are 
really  very  rare,  and  even  where  one  exists 
there  is  a  sort  of  genial  hypnotic  effect 
produced  by  assuming  this  position  that 
has  a  wonderfully  curative  effect  on  such 
propensities. 

It  is  a  fact  that  as  a  rule  even  super- 
intendents and  school  boards  really  mean 
to  do  the  kind,  fair,  just  and  honest  thing 
toward  every  teacher  employed  by  them. 
A  very  small  object  held  close  to  one's 
eyes  will  shut  out  the  sun  and  its  light, 
and  it  is  possible  for  one  to  hold  his  per- 
sonal ambitions  or  grievances  so  close  to 
his  mind's  eye  as  to  exclude  all  remem- 
brance or  thought  of  the  rights  of  others. 

Teachers  are  always  underpaid  and 
sometimes  overworked,  though  the  latter 
is  not  so  universally  true  as  one  would 
gather  from  articles  which  from  time  to 
time  appear  in  the  various  ^^iterary"  mag- 
azines. More  injury  is  done  to  their  nerv- 
ous systems  by  fretting  over  conditions  of 
whose  existence  they  were  fully  aware 
when  they  began  teaching  and  by  brood- 
ing over  real  or  imaginary  personal  griev- 
ances than  would  be  wrought  by  the  per- 
formance of  double  their  daily  tasks. 

If  the  wrongs  are  real,  right  them  if  you 
can  by  brave,  sensible,  straightforward  ef- 
fort, but  if  you  can  not  secure  their  re- 
dress one  of  two  courses  is  always  open  to 
you  —  either  to  adjust  yourself  easily  to 
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item,  with  sweet-tempered  philosophy,  or 
resgn  your  position.  DonH  stay  in  it  and 
fret  and  chafe  and  wear  yourself  and  ev- 
orbody  else  out  with  liying  and  talking 
oTer  and  over  your  woes. 

The  next  trait  that  suggests  itself  as  one 
deorable  to  possess,  either  in  or  out  of  the 
teaching  life,  is  the  ability  to  think  one's 
self  into  the  conditions  and  relations 
which  surround  others. 

Essential  as  this  power,  which  must  be 
bom  of  willingness  to  subordinate  one's 
own  personality,  to  set  one's  self  aside 
when  the  occasion  demands,  necessary  as 
it  is  to  breadth  and  beauty  of  life  in  any 
ennronment,  it  is  indispensable  to  the 
largest  and  best  life  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. We  need  to  possess  this  kind  of 
second  sight,  and  to  be  willing  to  act  on 
what  it  reveals  to  us.  It  helps  us  to  pen- 
etrate the  depths  and  .to  comprehend 
something  of  the  nature  of  the  mother's 
prejudice  in  favor  of  her  own.  It  helps 
us  to  feel  with  the  half -fed,  half-clothed, 
perhaps  wholly  unwashed  little  bodies  and 
the  (therefore)  perturbed,  contrary  little 
spirits  which  inhabit  them. 

With  this  power  we  are  able  to  meet  and 
to  disarm  prejudice,  because  we  see  the 
mother's  side,  our  own  side  and  the  side  of 
cTery  one  concerned,  and  having  this 
grasp  of  situations  we  can  bring  difficul- 
ties easily  to  the  solution  best  and  fairest 
foi  all  concerned. 

Let  us  add  next  as  contributing  to  the 
rounding  out  of  the  fullest  life  either  in 
the  world  outside  or  in  the  schoolroom, 
appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  others. 

The  possession  of,  first,  the  feeling  and, 
next,  the  power  of  showing  it  gracefully, 
kindly  and  with  good  taste,  certainly  in- 
creases one's  popularity  everywhere,  but 
Ihis  is  a  selfish  and  altogether  minor  con- 
sideration in  endeavoring  to  acquire  it.  In 
the  schoolroom  appreciation  is  the  very 
wine  of  life  to  many  children  who,  if  they 
fail  to  receive  its  aid  and  inspiration  there, 
never  get  them.  In  the  sordid,  hopeless, 
hard-worked  conditions  in  which  many 
parents  live  while  rearing  their  children, 
the  graces  of  life  are  wholly  wanting. 
Along  with  the  pictures  and  flowers,  the 
beauty  in  various  forms,  which  we  alone 
in  many  instances  are  bringing  into  the 


pupils'  lives,  let  us  bring  abundantly  this 
commendation,  gently  and  graciously 
given,  of  well-meant  effort,  even  though 
its  results  judged  by  perfect  standards  be 
meager.  If  we  feel  that  the  child  has 
done  what  he  could,  let  us  make  him  feel 
that  the  effort  was  richly  worth  while. 

A  last  word  on  bringing  life  and  the 
teaching  life  into  closer  relation  and  har- 
mony. Do  you  want  an  antidote  to  the 
hardening,  fossilizing  influence  which  a 
teacher's  life  is  reputed  to  exercise?  It  is 
this:  Live  your  own  free,  happy,  un- 
hampered life  outside  the  schoolroom. 
Take  your  vacations  and  your  pleasures  as 
individuals  and  members  of  society,  not  as 
teachers.  But,  before  all,  take  your  best 
social  graces  into  the  schoolroom  and 
practice  them  there.  None  is  so  poor  that 
he  has  not  some  little  gift  of  charm  of 
manner,  most  are  abundantly  equipped, 
and  those  who  lack  can  acquire  if  the 
spirit  and  the  heart  be  right.  Whatever 
your  best  is,  give  it  daily,  hourly,  yes,  con- 
stant exercise  in  the  schoolroom.  It  is  only 
to  the  untrained  spirit  that  the  influences 
found  there  are  rasping  and  irritating,  and 
this  course  will  not  only  often  prevent  the 
forming  of  conditions  which  make  direct 
discipline  necessary,  but  will  help  to  form 
the  most  invaluable  habit  of  holding  an 
equable  poise  under  all  conditions  in  life 
— and  in  the  teaching  life. 


FICTION  FOR  THE  TEACHER. 

"Intimate  familiarity  with  the  inner 
characteristics  of  humanity,  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  experiences  and  nature  of 
mankind  are  an  important  gain  from  fic- 
tion. Almost  unconsciously  the  intelli- 
gent novel  reader  grows  in  the  compre- 
hension of  what  men  are  and  of  what  they 
may  be." 

It  is  sage  and  safe  counsel  to  advise 
teachers  always  to  have  a  standard  and 
wholesome  work  of  fiction  in  process  of 
reading.  With  many  the  opportunities  of 
their  environment  have  been  exceedingly 
limited  for  acquiring  what  Arlo  Bates  tells 
us  in  the  quotation  above  is  tx)  be  gained 
from  fiction.  Indeed  the  individual  life 
rarely  affords  a  range  of  observation  wide 
enough  to  give  one  all  needed  knowledge 
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cf  men^s  actions  and  motives.  Even  where 
we  see  much  of  the  action  and  interaction 
of  their  lives  upon  each  other  we  are  left 
to  infer  motives,  and  our  natural  tenden-^ 
cies  do  not  lead  us  to  make  the  most  gen- 
erous and  charitable  deductions. 

Because  the  teacher,  even  in  a  remote 
country  hamlet  or  village,  lives  in  a  world 
which  holds  in  its  limits  all  the  possitili- 
ties  of  the  whole  world  of  life,  he  needs 
for  himself,  and  in  his  relations  to  pupils 
and  parents,  something  that  his  training, 
academic  and  professional,  does  not  sup- 
ply. It  is  in  fiction  only  that  he  can  find 
that  which  meets  his  wants. 

One  may  easily  read  too  much  fiction, 
but  between  the  one  who  reads  too  much, 
provided  always  that  he  selects  with  good 
taste  and  judgment,  and  the  one  who 
reads  none  at  all,  the  chcioe  of  a  teacher 
for  one's  child,  would  rest  with  the 
former. 

That  constantly  made,  never  wholly  re- 
futed, charge  against  teachers  of  narrow- 
ness is  in  a  measure  based  upon  a  certain 
inelasticity  and  lack  of  imaginative  power 
which  is  characteristic  of  all  persons  whose 
thoughts  and  experiences  are  confined  to 
a  narrow  range  of  activity.  It  is  some- 
times impossible  greatly  to  increase  the 
range  of  our  experiences;  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  expansion  possible  to  our  thoughts 
'  by  the  aid  of  good  literature. 


THE  MATERNAL  INSTINCT. 

A  perplexing  situation  occasionally 
arises  when  the  teacher  finds  himself  con- 
fronted by  a  manifestation  of  the  ele- 
mental instinct  which  leads  the  mother  to 
regard  any  criticism  of  her  child's  conduct 
or  suggestion  of  possible  improvement  as 
an  attack  to  be  resented. 

Teachers,  even  if  they  are  women,  do 
not  understand  this  feeling,  and  are  often 
baffled  and  perplexed,  sometimes  unrear 
sonably  vexed  by  it.  It  is  wholly  impul- 
sive, unallied  to  reason,  often  maintained 
in  the  face  of  all  reason  and  evidence. 
Any  adequate  understanding  of  its  work- 
ings can  be  reached  only  through  emo- 
tional sympathv,  and  that  does  not  easily 
come  except  through  experience. 

It  is  one  of  the  points  in  which  human 


nature  meets  and  finds  itself  at  one  with, 
brute  nature,  and  one  would  show  as 
much  judgment  in  trying  to  argue  the 
case  with  a  tigress  alarmed  for  the  bodily 
safety  of  her  young  as  with  a  mother 
wholly  under  the  influence  of  this  primal 
instinct, 

"Mrs.  :     There  can't  no  teacher 

living  whip  my  baby  boy."  This  was  said 
to  a  principal  by  a  negro  woman  with  a 
small,  wiry  frame,  and  angry,  set  face, 
muscles  hard  as  iron,  tense  with  the 
strong,  emotional  strain  under  which  she 
was  laboring. 

"I  would  fight  her  if  it  was  the  last 
thing  I  ever  did;  it  wouldn't  cost  me  more 
than  nine  ninety,  and  I'd  be  glad  to 
pay  it." 

The  baby  boy  was  a  well-grown  child  of 
seven  or  eight  and  as  unattractive  and 
troublesome  a  ,  small  specimen  as  any 
teacher  would  care  to  have  committed  to 
her  charge.  Here  is  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  the  vials  of  his  mother's  wrath  could 
pour  themselves  out  upon  his  head  as  lib- 
erally as  was  promised  the  teacher  whose 
offenses  were  anticipated,  but  she  stood 
none  the  less  firmly  for  her  rights  in  her 
cliild  as  she  conceived  them. 

This  trait  comes  "sometimes  in  rags, 
sometimes  in  tags,  sometimes  in  velvet 
gowns."  Another  case  was  of  an  edu- 
cated, gently-bred  mother  who  stood  for 
her  child,  and  his  word  against  a  number 
of  witnesses,  among  them  a  teacher  who 
had  seen  the  commission  of  the  offense, 
and  whose  judgment,  sanity  and  truthful- 
ness could  not  be  questioned.  Argument? 
None  at  all.  "He  is  my  child,  and  I  be- 
lieve him,"  was  reiterated  with  unim- 
portant variations  in  person,  by  note  and 
by  telephone,  the  latter,  by  the  way,  a 
more  or  less  mixed  blessing  when  a  school 
district  has  many  residence  connections. 
It  is  a  most  interesting,  and  as  has  been 
said,  often  a  most  perplexing  phase  of  hu- 
man nature.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  wider- 
reaching  mother-love  in  which  the  mother 
of  one  child  becomes  the  potential  mother 
of  all,  and  is  therefore  an  incomparably 
better  mother  of  her  own.  Its  problems 
do  not  always  reach  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment, but  tact,  patience  and  charity  can 
do  much. 
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CONSIDER  THE  CHILDREN. 

In  *^lack  Beauty^'  is  a  chapter  (the 
sixth)  on  liberty,  which  it  would  be  well 
for  every  teacher  to  read  just  before  open- 
ing school  in  the  fall.  The  horse  recounts 
all  the  delightful  things  with  which  he  is 
surrounded  and  adds,  "What  more  could 
I  want?^^    His  answer  is  "Liberty!" 

For  several  months  the  children  have 
had  all  the  freedom  that  life  had  brought 
Black  Beauty,  in  the  three  and  a  half 
years  of  his  existence,  whose  departure  he 
is  bewailing,  and  now,  "week  after  week, 
month  after  month,"  as  the  horse  com- 
plains, they  must  have,  if  not  "straps  here 
and  straps  there,  a  bit  in  the  mouth  and 
blinkers  over  the  eyes,"  a  great  deal  of 
restraint  which  to  the  boy  is  just  as  try- 
ing. Of  course,  as  Black  Beauty  moral- 
izes, it  must  be  so,  and  no  one  can  justly 
complain;  but  let  us  hope  that  every 
teacher  will  have  the  wisdom  and  kind- 
liness of  John,  the  hostler,  who  would  say, 
when  it  seemed  as  if  Black  Beauty  must 
**]ump  or  dance  or  prance  and  really  could 
not  keep  quiet,"  "Steady,  steady,  my  boy, 
wait  a  bit,  and  we'll  have  a  good  swing 
and  soon  get  the  tickle  out  of  your  f eetl" 

The  opening  week  of  school  is  the  time 
to  settle  the  policy  of  the  whole  term. 
Much  of  it  should  be  given  to  the  perfect- 
ing of  details  which  are  essential,  in  a 
well-ordered  school,  and  which  may  now 
become  so  established  that  if  the  teacher 


can  hold  himself  and  his  pupils  to  them 
they  will  become  so  nearly  automatic  as 
to  dispose  of  all  or  nearly  all  friction  con- 
nected with  their  future  observance.  As 
Professor  James  says,  we  can  make  our 
habits  our  allies  as  well  as  our  enemies, 
and  the  teacher  who  can  establish  the 
habit  of  strict  attention  to  these  details 
very  early  in  the  term  prevents  by  doing 
so  the  later  forming  of  many  bad  habits. 

The  teacher  who  can  not  bring  his 
school  to  a  high  standard  in  these  things, 
either  has  no  standard  (the  secret  of  fail- 
ure in  many  cases),  or  himself  is  deficient 
in  the  very  respect  in  which  he  charges 
his  pupils  with  failure.  If  he  consistently 
and  invariably  requires  observance  the  pu- 
pils will  soon  give  it  in  the  same  way.  If 
the  requiring  is  occasional,  intermittent, 
spasmodic,  the  response  will  be  like  in 
kind. 

If  the  program  is  held  for  the  first 
few  days  to  frequent  exercises  and  prac- 
tice in  rising,  sitting,  manner  of  standing 
for  recitation,  passing  to  and  from  the 
room,  passing  of  material,  etc.,  all  in  the 
simplest  but  at  the  same  time  in  the  quiet- 
est, quickest  and  best  way  possible,  the 
pupils  will  not  only  have  the  variety  and 
change  of  position  and  movement  needed 
to  counteract  the  effects  of  confinement 
following  the  summer's  freedom,  but  the 
teacher  will  find  that  he  can  later  give  his 
time  and  attention  to  a  much  fuller,  more 
satisfying  extent  to  the  higher  require- 
ments of  the  school  room. 


THE  COUNTRY  OF  DREAMS. 


Would  you  look  on  Paradise, 
It  must  be  with  closed  eyes; 
On  beyond  the  meadow  flowers, 
On  beyond  the  forest  bowers. 

Close,  oh,  close  your  eyes! 
One  by  one,  the  dreams  come  on. 
Glimmer,  glisten,  amd  are  gone. 

See  them  while  you  may; 
None  will  come  another  day. 
Would  you  hear  the  singing  spheres, 
L#l€  and  list  with  closed  ears. 


'Neath  the  wind  harps  in  the  bowers, 
'Neath  the  feet  of  happy  hours, 
Sweet  as  though  on  other  years. 

Shut,  oh,  shut  your  ears! 
One  by  one,  the  dreams  come  on; 
A  dream,  a  whisper— they  are  gone. 

Hear  them  while  you  may; 
None  will  come  another  day. 

—John  Vance  Cheney. 
In  Mch.,  1900,  Atlantic. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

Robert  J.  A  ley,  Bloominoton,  Ind. 


I.     AUGUSTUS  DE  HOROAN. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in 
Madura  (Madras)  in  June,  1806,  and  died 
in  London,  March  18,  1871.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  grad- 
uating from  there  as  fourth  wrangler  in 
1827.  In  scholarship  he  was  entitled  to  a 
fellowship,  but  being  a  unitarian  he  was 
under  the  laws  of  the  time  ineligible.  In 
1828  he  became  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  newly  established  university  of 
London,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
years  from  1831  to  1835  he  served  con- 
tinuously until  1867. 

He  was  a  wide  scholar,  a  keen  mathe- 
matician, and  certainly  knew  more  of  the 
history  and  philosophy  of  mathematics 
tnan  any  other  man  of  his  time.  Through 
his  writings  and  his  pupils  he  exerted  a 
remarkable  influence  upon  English  math- 
ematics and  mathematicians.  He  had  that 
rare  ability  that  enabled  him  to  bring 
mathematical  thought  within  the  compre- 
hension of  the  common  folk.  He  was 
known,  either  personally  or  by  reputation, 
to  more  Englishmen  than  any  mathemati- 
cian either  before  or  since  his  time.  He 
awoke  a  desire  in  the  non-mathematical  to 
know  the  subject  and  he  spurred  the  math- 
ematicians to  renewed  effort.  No  man  of 
his  time  was  a  greater  master  of  satire,  and 
in  the  detection  of  shams  he  had  no  peer. 
The  circle  squarers,  angle  trisectors  and 
cube  duplicators  were  his  special  targets. 
This  class  to  a  man  thoroughly  and  con- 
scientiously hated  him.  His  "Budget  of 
Paradoxes,''  published  the  year  after  his 
death,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  books 
in  the  language.  In  this  he  pays  his  re- 
spects to  that  class  of  pseudo-scholars  who 
are  out  of  joint  with  established  and 
proven  science.  In  keen  wit,  pungent 
satire,  and  withering  sarcasm  the  book  has 
no  equal. 

Perhaps  De  Morgan's  greatest  contribu- 
tion to  mathematical  thought  was  not  in 
making    additions,    but    in    placing    the 


whole  upon  a  logical  basis.  He  said  once: 
*niVe  know  that  mathematicians  care  no 
more  for  logic  than  logicians  for  mathe- 
matics. The  two  eyes  of  exact  science  are 
mathematics  and  logic;  the  mathematical 
sect  puts  out  the  logical  eye,  and  the  log- 
ical sect  puts  out  the  mathematical  eye; 
each  believing  that  it  can  see  better  with 
one  eye  than  with  two."  De  Morgan  saw 
clearly  with  both  eyes. 

Unlike  so  many  great  mathematicians, 
De  Morgan  always  retained  a  profound  in- 
terest in  elementary  subjects.  That  inter- 
est enabled  him  to  do  for  elementary 
mathematics  in  England  what  Jordan  has 
done  for  elementary  science  in  America. 
Two  of  his  books,  "Illustrations  of  Ele- 
mentary Calculus"  and  "The  Study  and 
Difficulties  of  Mathematics,"  are  of  such 
transcendent  worth  that  no  teacher  of  ele- 
mentary mathematics  can  afford  to  be  ig- 
norant of  them.  Fortunately  they  have 
recently  been  republished  in  America  by 
the  Open  Court  Company,  of  Chicago. 

His  arithmetic,  whidi  went  through 
many  editions  is  an  excellent  work.  It 
goes  further  into  the  principles  and 
science  of  the  subject  than  most  books. 
The  teacher  can  find  in  it  many  helpful 
things  for  the  classroom  of  to-day. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  hope  that  some 
great  American  mathematician  of  the 
present  will  take  De  Morgan  as  his  model, 
and  bring  his  power  to  bear  upon  the 
problems  of  elementary  mathematics,  thus 
enriching  the  subject  and  inspiring  the 
workers  therein. 


EXPLANATIONS  IN  ARITHMETIC  WORK. 

The  question  of  the  explanations  to  be 
given  to  and  demanded  from  a  child  is  a 
serious  one.  The  primary  work  is  pre- 
eminently that  of  leading  the  child  to  dis- 
cover the  relations  of  number,  and  to 
memorize  certain  facts  (like  the  multipli- 
cation table)  which  he  will  subsequently 
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need.  A  few  rules  of  action  suggested  by 
IL  Laisant  are  worthy  of  attention:  "Fol- 
low a  rigorously  experimental  method  and 
do  not  depart  from  it;  leave  the  child  in 
the  presence  of  concrete  realities  which  he 
sees  and  handles  to  make  his  own  abstrac- 
tions; never  attempt  to  demonstrate  any- 
thing to  him;  merely  furnish  to  him  such 
explanations  as  he  is  himself  led  to  ask; 
and,  finally,  give  and  preserve  to  this 
teaching  an  appearance  of  pleasure  rather 
than  of  a  task  which  is  imposed.  If  cere- 
bral fatigue  is  produced,  if  the  child  is  led 
to  fix  his  attention  on  matters  of  no  in- 
teresty  and  to  master  a  line  of  reasoning 
too  much  in  advance  for  him,  then  the  re- 
salt  is  a  failure.'* 

The  period  of  explanation  comes  later 
in  the  course,  say  after  the  fifth  grade;  but 
eren  here  the  explanation  should  rather  be 
by  questioning  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
than  by  a  full  and  free  demonstration  by 
the  pupil.  Where  complete  "explana- 
tions" are  required  from  the  pupil,  say  of 
subjects  like  greatest  common  divisor,  the 
division  of  fractions,  cube  root,  etc.,  the 
result  is  usually  a  lot  of  memoriter  work 
of  no  more  value  than  the  repetition  of  a 
string  of  rules.  But  by  questioning  as  to 
the  "wh/*  of  the  various  steps,  the  reason- 
ing (which  in  most  such  work  is  all  that  is 
essential)  is  laid  bare. 

It  is  the  same  with  many  applied  prob- 
lems. The  set  forms  of  analysis  sometimes 
required  of  pupils  are  of  very  questionable 
value.  On  the  other  hand,  a  statement  of 
the  pupil's  own  reasoning  is,  of  course,  ex- 
tremely important,  when  he  is  sufficiently 
advanced  to  give  it.  But  for  primary 
children  any  elaborate  explanation  is  im- 
possible. Indeed,  in  the  midst  of  all  our 
theorizing  on  the  subject  of  explanations, 
it  is  refreshing  to  read  what  a  psychologist 
like  Professor  James  has  to  say  upon  the 
subject  of  primary  work:  '*It  is  *  ♦  in 
the  association  of  concretes  that  the 
child's  mind  takes  most  delight.  Working 
out  results  by  rule  of  thumb,  learning  to 
name  things  when  they  see  them,  drawing 
maps,  learning  languages,  seem  to  me  the 
most  appropriate  activities  for  children 
under  thirteen  to  be  engaged  in.  *  ♦  ♦ 
I  feel  pretty  confident  that  no  man  will 


be  the  worse  analyst  or  reasoner  or  math- 
ematician at  twenty  for  lying  fallow  in 
these  respects  during  his  entire  child- 
hood.''— ^The  Teaching  of  Elementary 
Mathematics,  the  Macmillan  Company. 

MACKAY'S  ARITHMETIC. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  Dr.  John  S. 
Mackay,  head  mathematical  master  in  the 
Edinburgh  academy,  Scotland.  He  is  a 
well  known  mathematician  and  is  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  foremost  Scotch  teachers 
of  elementary  mathematics.  His  edition 
of  Euclid  is  so  good  that  every  teacher 
should  have  it  among  his  books  of  refer- 
ence. His  arithmetic  will  no  doubt  take 
the  same  place  among  arithmetics  that  his 
Euclid  has  among  geometries. 

The  book  is  a  compact  volume  of  nearly 
500  pages.  It  contains  considerable  his- 
torical matter.  The  author  has  constantly 
aimed  to  make  prominent  the  scientific 
phase  of  the  subject.  The  commutative 
and  associative  laws  which  many  algebras 
do  not  even  mention  are  introduced  in  the 
early  part  of  the  book.  What  is  ordinarily 
called  "borrowing"  in  subtraction  is  re- 
placed by  the  easier  and  more  simple  plan 
of  adding  to  the  subtrahend.  This  is 
based  upon  the  principle  that  "the  differ- 
ence between  two  numbers  remains  the 
same  when  both  numbers  are  increased  by 
the  same  amount" 

In  all  operations  the  author  continually 
emphasizes  the  short,  direct  way  of  doing 
things.  Special  methods  and  shortcuts  are 
used  whenever  possible.  The  treatment  of 
prime  and  composite  numbers,  highest 
common  divisor  and  lowest  common  mul- 
tiple is  excellent.  The  chapter  on  finite 
and  recurring  decimals  is  unusually  good. 

The  book  in  all  its  parts  will  certainly 
be  an  inspiration  to  teacher  and  pupil. 
Every  American  teacher  would  do  well  to 
have  a  copy  for  reference.  The  book  is 
published  by  W.  &  R.  Chambers,  Limited, 
London,  and  the  price  is  4s.  6d. 

HIQHER  ALQEBRA. 

This  book  comes  from  the  American 
Book  Company  and  is  written  by  John  P. 
Downey,  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
university  of  Minnesota.  Among  the  many 
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good  points  of  the  book  the  following  may 
be  specially  mentioned: 

(a)  The  demonstrations  are  clear  and 
are  entirely  separate  from  illustrations 
and  mere  verifications.  In  many  books 
these  are  all  so  completely  jumbled  that 
the  student  fails  to  see  that  an  algebraical 
proposition  has  a  definite  proof. 

(b)  The  early,  consistent  and  persis- 
tent use  of  short  and  direct  nrocesses. 

(c)  The  full  treatment  of-  maxima  and 
minima  of  functions. 

(d)  The  introduction  of  the  elements 
of  differentiation,  and  the  use  of  the  same 
in  proving  the  binomial  theorem. 

(e)  The  large  number  of  good  prob- 
lems. 

SOLimONS. 

Find  the  volume  and  surface  of  a  monu- 
ment whose  base  is  4  by  3  feet,  whose  top 
is  3  by  2  feet,  and  whose  height  is  25  feet. 

Consider  the  monument  as  made  up  of  a 
rectangular  solid  2  x  3  x  25,  two  wedges 
3x^x25,  two  wedges  2x^x25  and  four 
pieces  which  together  make  a  pyramid  1 
foot  square  at  base  and  25  i'eet  high. 

The  volumes  of  these  parts  are  respect- 
ively 2X3X25=^150,  2x3xiXV-37i 
2X2XiX¥--25,lXlX^/=8i  Thesum 
of  these  is  the  lotal  volume,  220f. 

Perimeter  of  base  is  14  feet,  that  of  top 
is  10  feet.  The  average  perimeter  is  i  of 
(14+10)  ft.  =12  feet.  The  vi^^ible  surface 
is  12x25-1  2X3=^306  square  feet 

Colonel  Sentman,  Stoue  Bluff. 

24.  Prob.  147,  page  201. 

A  gold  dollar  weighs  25.8  gr.  and  is  -j®^ 
gold.  The  amount  of  pure  silver  in  the 
required  silver  dollar  must  be  18^  times 
the  amount  of  pure  gold  in  the  gold  dollar. 
The  silver  dollar  is  only  Jf  pure  Taking 
all  these  facts  into  account,  the  following 
shows  the  required  operations : 
25.8X9^37X20 
^10~~^"2 19  =^'^^^  ^''• 

E.  R.  Millet,  Mt.  Vernon  and  Hattie  E. 
VanCleave,  New  Market. 

25.  No  satisfactory  solution  to  this  one 
has  been  received. 

26.  No  satisfactory  solution  to  this  one 
has  been  received. 

Note.— No8.  25  and  26  are  again  published 
as  Nos.  31  and  32.  We  hope  to  have  a  large 
number  of  responses  from  our  readers. 


SOLUTIONS  REQUESTED. 

31.  Where  under  a  uniform  24-ft.  log» 
must  a  spike  be  placed  so  that  three  men, 
one  at  the  end  of  the  log  and  the  other  two 
at  the  spike,  may  carry  equal  weights, 

32.  If  three  poles  7,  8,  and  9  ft.  long 
respectively  are  set  at  the  corners  of  an 
8-ft.  equilateral  triangle,  what  is  the  alti- 
tude of  the  point  formed  by  bringing  their 
upper  ends  together?  Over  what  point  in 
the  base  do  they  meet? 

33.  Solve  No.  7,  page  397. 

34.  Solve  No.  6,  page  355. 
Solutions  for  these  problems  should  be 

sent  to  Robert  J.  Aley,  203  Forest  Place. 
Bloomington,  Ind.,  on  or  before  Oct.   14, 

CORRECTION. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Myers  of  Elkhart,  and  Colonel 
Sentman,  Stone  Bluff,  take  exceptions  to 
the  solution  of  No.  21,  in  the  August  num- 
ber. They  say  it  should  be  solved  in  this 
way:  The  present  worths  of  $1.00  for  9, 
6,  and  3  yr.  at  compound  interest  are 
.70258673,  .79031452,  .88899635  respect- 
ively. Dividing  810,000  in  the  ratio  of 
these  amounts,  the  following  results  are  ob- 
tained :  The  oldest  son  receives  $3,732,303, 
the  second  son,  $3,318.0037,  and  the 
youngest  son, $2, 949. 693.  This  solution  is 
surely  correct. 


THE  WORLD  AS  IT  IS. 

It  is  clear  that  the  knowledge  is  of  most 
worth  which  can  be  most  directly  wrought 
into  the  fabric  of  our  lives.  *  *  ♦  The 
student  must  have  his  hand  and  eye  and 
brain  alert  before  the  formative  period  of 
youth  is  over.  He  must  keep  in  touch 
with  his  future  career.  ♦  *  *  The  first 
relation  of  the  child  to  external  things  is 
expressed  in  this:  What  can  I  do  with  it? 
*  *  *  In  proportion  as  our  lections  con- 
form to  the  conditions  of  the  world  as  it 
is  do  we  find  the  world  beautiful,  glorious 
and  divine.  The  truth  of  the  "world  af; 
it  is"  must  be  the  ultimate  inspiration  of 
art,  poetry  and  religion.  *  *  *  When  a 
child  is  taken  from  Nature  to  the  schools 
he  is  usually  brought  into  an  atmosphere 
of  conventionality.  ♦  *  ♦  No  one  can  tell 
how  much  of  the  bad  morals  and  worse 
manners  of  the  conventional  college  boj' 
of  the  past  has  been  due  to  intellectual 
dyspepsia  from  undigested  words. — ^David 
Starr  Jordan. 
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County  Council  and  the  Truant  Officers. 

Since  the  question  which  has  agitated 
the  puhlic  mind,  viz.,  whether  the  county 
council  could  control  the  truant  officer^s 
time,  has  been  settled  by  the  court  in 
favor  of  the  latter,  this  journal  is  pleased 
to  gtate  the  fact  and  to  make  some  obser- 
vations.   In  the  Wayne  circuit  court  the 
trnant  officer.  Dr.  W.  S.  Dempsey,  brought 
mandamus  proceedings  against  the  county 
auditor,  A.  S.  Reid,  for  $126,  services  as 
such  officer.    The  county  council  had  ap- 
propriated $100,  after  taking  the  position 
and  making  the  declaration  that  such  offi- 
cer was  unnecessary.    The  court  takes  the 
position  that  the  county  council  has  no 
right  to  interfere  with  the  law  that  con- 
trols the  operations  of  the  truant  officers; 
that  the  truancy  law  was  passed  prior  to 
the  county  reform  law,  which  created  the 
county  council,  and  that  the  working  of 
the  former  is  not  subject  to  the  latter  and 
hence  that  the  truant  officer  was  entitled 
to  his  pay  notwithstanding  the  action  of 
the  county  council.    We  are  glad  to  give 
notice  of  this  ruling,  first,  because  it  is 
good  law,  second,  because  it  puts  a  quietus 
upon   some  of  the  unwarranted  usurpa- 
tions of  power  by  those  county  councils. 
Among  the  first  things  done  by  several  of 
these  councils  in  the  name  of  reform  was 
to  attempt  to  cripple  the  schools  by  cut- 
ting down  the  appropriations  of  those  who 


conduct  them.  In  some  instances  the  sal- 
aries of  the  county  superintendents  have 
been  materially  reduced,  by  naming  the 
maximum  number  of  days  these  officers 
shall  devote  to  the  discharge  of  their 
duties.  In  other  counties  an  effort  was 
made  to  regulate  the  wages  of  teachers, 
and  in  every  such  attempt  the  effort  was 
intended  to  lower  the  wages,  now  too  low. 
If  there  is  any  hint  of  such  authority 
given  such  councils  we  have  not  been  able 
to  find  it. 

The  laws  which  established  both  the 
truant  officers  and  the  county  superin- 
tendents were  passed  long  before  the  law 
giving  us  a  county  council,  and  we  believe 
they  will  remain  on  our  statute  books 
after  the  name  of  county  council  is  for- 
gotten. There  may  be  some  excuse  for  the 
law  establishing  the  county  council,  but 
surely  there  can  be  none  for  the  methods 
of  procedure  in  many  cases.  In  some  in- 
stances they  have  started  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  school  officers  were  unfair  in 
their  estimates  and  have  reduced  them  as 
much  as  one-half,  while  the  estimates  of 
other  officers  were  not  questioned.  We  be- 
lieve that  every  officer  is  presumed  to  be 
honest  until  proven  to  be  otherwise,  and 
this  is  a  position  in  which  the  law  places 
him.  Of  what  avail  is  a  resolution  of  a 
county  council  declaring  an  officer  unnec- 
essary? Better  declare  against  the 
weather  or  against  the  Chinese,  for 
no  harm  would  come  from  these.     But 
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to  cripple  the  work  of  an  institntion 
like  the  schools  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  satisfy  the  caprice  of  a  county  council, 
is  worse  than  folly;  it  is  criminal.  We 
hope  that  out  of  this  agitation  may  come 
the  relief  long  sought,  that  the  commia- 
fiion  named  by  the  last  General  Assembly, 
to  report  upon  a  new  salary  law,  may  do  so 
and  include  in  its  report  every  officer  and 
give  a  fair  and  just  salary  for  each.  Then, 
one  thing  will  be  settled,  and  that  is  a 
man^s  compensation,  so  that  upon  assum- 
ing the  duties  of  that  office  he  will  not 
have  to  be  subjected  to  petty  annoyances 
about  matters  of  salary,  and  may  be  en- 
abled to  give  his  whole  time  to  his  office, 
thus  helping  tha  state.  We  feel  that  the 
friends  of  the  so-called  reform  laws  have 
unjustly  assailed  school  officers  in  connec- 
tion with  these  laws.  From  a  long  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  township  trus- 
tees, county  superintendents  and  truant 
officers,  we  feel  sure  that  among  these  may 
be  found  as  high  a  grade  of  efficiency, 
competency  and  fidelity  to  duty  as  may  be 
found  among  any  other  officers,  be  they 
township,  Qounty  or  state.  We,  therefore, 
note  with .  pleasure  the  decision  of  the 
court  in  the  above  case  and  still  believe 
that  when  the  county  councils  realize  their 
limitations  and  practice  them,  that  reform 
will  come  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term. 

Self-Discovery. 

There  are  feelings  and  powers  within 
every  one  which  merit  the  most  careful 
study,  and  when  made  the  object  of  earn- 
est reflection  are  capable  of  making  a  sur- 
prising disclosure  of  oneself.  The  only 
personality  one  nas  always  at  hand  is  him- 
self, and  when  rightly  conducted  a  study 
of  this  gives  him  a  look  into  the  inner  life. 
How  few  of  us  give  the  attention  which 
deserves  to  be  given  to  the  constitution 
and  movements  of  our  own  minds,  and  to 
the  secret  impulses  and  motives  that  sway 
them!  Some  think  it  a  part  of  conceit  to 
study  one's  self  but  self-discovery  is  a  very 
humbling,  as  well  as  a  sobering  process. 
The  conceited  man  is  always  the  one  of 
little  real  self-knowledge.  That  aspect  of 
self-discovery  upon  which  it  is  well  to  fix 
attention  is  that  process  through  which. 


little  by  little,  we  discern  our  aspirations 
and   possibilities   which   before   we   had 
hardly  suspected.     This  process  is  most 
strikingly  exhibited  in  tiie  young;  and 
there  are  few  experiences  which  are  more 
critical  for  those  who  are  the  subject  of 
them,  or  more  full  of  interest  for  those 
who  watch  the  unfolding  ambition  and  de- 
veloping consciousness  of  power.    The  lad 
reared  in  the  country,  where  a  fixed  round 
of  duties  has  never  called  for  special  exer- 
tion or  acumen,  makes  his  way  to  the  cily, 
not,  perhaps,  because  he  seeks  any  wider 
sphere  of  action,  or  is  conscious  of  adap- 
tation to  it,  but  simply  under  stress  of  the 
necessity  of  making  his  own  way  in  the 
world.     He  finds  himself  unexpectedly 
thrilled  by  the  busy  life  around  him.  New 
ambitions    and    interests    begin    to    stir 
within  him.    He  catches  the  spirit  of  busi- 
ness, finds  himself  drawn  to  a  study  of  its 
methods,  and  fired  with  the  spirit  of  en- 
terprise which,  combined  with  a  disposi- 
tion to  persevere,  at  length  gives  him  con- 
fidence that  he  too  could  make  his  mark  in 
the  world  of  trade.    It  is  a  process  of  self- 
discovery  under  conditions  that  have  kin- 
dled into  action  latent  and  unsuspected 
powers.  The  successful  business  men  have 
become  so  by  discovering  themselves,  and 
by  diligently  developing  the  aspirations 
and  capacities  of  which  they  found  them- 
selves possessed.    In  the  young  especially 
this  process  may  be  observed  almost  as  the 
biologist  observes  the  process  of  physical 
life  in  its  .various  stages.    Often  at  some 
time  when  a  larger  intellectual  world  than 
had  been  seen  before  opens  to  the  mind,  it 
suddenly   feels   itself   not   only   thrilled 
with  new  aspirations  but  girded  with  new 
power.     One  begins  to  find  himself,   to 
awaken  to  a  consciousness  of  hidden  ener- 
gies; and  the  experience  marks  an  epoch 
in  his  life,  and  perhaps  it  becomes  to  him 
the  turning  point  of  destiny.    Self-discov- 
ery is  a  result   of   that   reflection  whidi 
marks  the  truly  thoughtful  man  and  leads 
him  to  that  just  estimate  of  one's  self 
which  is  far  removed  alike  from  conceit 
and  morbid  self-depreciation.    Those  are 
high  qualities  of  character  into  possession 
of  which  the  soul  comes  in  the  process  of 
true  self-discovery  —  the  qualities  of  the 
cultivated  man,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
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voni.  They  are  the  qualities  which  give 
balance  to  life,  and  save  it  from  its  ex- 
cesses. The  man  who  has  truly  found 
himself  has  found  that  there  are  elements 
in  his  life  which  are  adapted  to  quicken 
energy  and  stimulate  confidence;  but  he 
has  also  found  those  that  effectually  foster 
modesty  and  humility.  He  soon  learns 
that  the  gifts  which  he  may  possess  will 
not  do  their  work  without  being  disci- 
plined by  diligent  training.  The  best 
thoughts  and  desires  which  he  may  find 
stirring  within  him  will  avail  little  for  his 
true  growth  unless  a  resolute  will  translate 
them  into  action.  Thus  the  discovery  of 
what  is  within  one's  self  in  the  form  of 
aspiration,  capacity,  or  power  leads  inev- 
itably on  to  duty  of  self-mastery  and  self- 
direction,  without  which  no  outfit  of  fac- 
ulties can  accomplish  the  ends  of  life.  It 
is  a  great  thing  for  a  man  to  come  to  a 
kTiowledge  of  himself;  but  this  attains  its 
ends  only  as  it  leads  to  that  command  of 
powers  and  that  exertion  of  energies 
which  make  him  a  real  force  for  good  in 
the  world. 

Another  Announcement,  and  Thanks. 

For  the  information  of  friends  who  may 
have  failed  to  see  the  announcement  in 
the  August  issue  of  the  Educator-Journal, 
we  beg  to  say  that  the  publication  of  the 
new  paper  which  began  with  that  number 
has  l)een  undertaken  by  a  new  company, 
duly  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
state  of  Indiana.  The  clientage  of  the 
Inland  Educator  and  the  Indiana  School 
Journal,  as  well  as  the  best  features  of 
both  of  those  vigorous  ])a])ers,  are  thus 
united  in  a  new  periodical  devoted  wholly 
and  only  to  the  cause  of  education.  It  is 
most  gratifying  to  speak  of  the  excellent 
reports  from  our  representatives  at  the  in- 
stitutes thus  far  held.  Xearly  all  of  the 
active  teachers,  school  officials  and  many 
prospective  teachers  are  giving  the  paper 
their  loyal  support.  The  publishers  stand 
pledged  to  give  their  patrons  the  best 
service  possible,  but  such  encouragement 
as  they  have  received  merits  their  best 
thanks.  Cooperation  is  the  right  way. 
'The  more  you  help  us  the  more  we  can 
and  shall  help  you. 


County  Institutes. 

The  county  institute  season  just  closed 
has  been  one  of  unusual  interest.  The 
writer  visited  many  of  these  meetings,  and 
in  no  case  was  there  observed  lethargy  and 
indifference,  but  instead  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  interest.  Instructors  from  other 
states  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  In- 
diana teachers  and  of  their  ability  and  in- 
clination to  attend  to  the  work  presented. 
One  easily  notices  a  steadily  growing  dis- 
position among  teachers  to  be  present 
upon  every  session.  In  fact,  a  teacher  who 
excuses  himself  from  attendance  bv  plead- 
ing more  important  work  to  do  at  home, 
finds  no  standing  among  his  co-workers, 
and  but  few  of  this  kind  are  employed  by 
school  trustees.  Another  encouraging 
feature  is  the  regularity  in  attendance  of 
the  township  trustees.  Here  they  are 
infused  with  new  life  and  zeal  for  school 
work,  and  the  instruction  given  enables 
them  to  plan  more  successfully  in  erecting 
new  buildings  and  furnishing  necessary 
equipment.  The  work  done  by  instruct- 
ors in  the  season  just  closed  shows  that 
a  growth  has  been  going  on  in  their  lives 
as  well  as  in  the  lives  of  the  teachers. 
How  quickly  a  growing  institute  instruct- 
or catches  the  attention  of  his  teachers. 
This  spiritual  product  is  felt  at  once  and  it 
bears  fruit  throughout  the  year.  So,  a 
growing  teacher  inspires  his  ])upils  in  a 
way  not  to  be  belittled  by  the  one  who 
slavishly  follows  formality  and  precision 
in  action.  The  institutes  are  worth  more 
than  they  cost,  many  times  over,  in  prop- 
erly stimulating  the  teacher  into  higher 
paths  of  proficiency  and  leadershi]). 

The  First  Day. 

If  there  is  one  time  when  tlie  teacher 
needs  more  than  another  to  be  nid-^ter  of 
the  situation  it  is  on  the  o];ening  day  of 
school.  Imj)re<>ions  made  on  this  day  are 
not  easily  effaced.  We  sometimes  say  of 
certain  persons  that  they  bear  acr]uaint- 
ance,  or  that  they  wear  well,  which  may  be 
true  enough,  but  if  they  commence  well 
and  then  wear  well  so  much  the  better. 
There  are  first  impressions  which,  upon 
children  especiallv,  are  apt  to  be  lasting. 
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To  see  that  these  are  of  the  right  kind  is 
worthy  of  careful  effort.  Many  a  teacher 
has  won  the  good  will,  the  cooperation, 
and  the  mastery  of  a  school  by  a  success- 
ful first  day.  Many  another  may  trace 
ultimate  failure  to  an  unfortunate  begin- 
ning, to  an  unfavorable  impression  which 
care  and  patience  and  effort  could  not 
neutralize.  If  all  teachers  were  alike,  if 
all  schools  were  constituted  alike,  there 
might  be  a  prescription  for  first  davs;  but 
with  the  endless  variations  of  place  and 
personality  only  the  most  general  sug- 
gestions can  be  given.  We  should  say, 
first,  have  your  plans  well  laid.  Convene 
the  school  promptly  and  have  a  bright, 
cheerful  opening  exercise — a  well  chosen 
familiar  song  or  two,  for  which  a  leader 
has  been  appointed  beforehand,  if  it  so 
happens  that  the  teacher  herself  can  not 
lead,  then  the  reading  of  a  choice  selection 
not  longer  than  a  page,  with  perhaps  the 
briefest  comment,  followed  by  directions 
that  will  provide  work  for  every  one  at 
once.  Sometimes  the  teacher  trusts  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  hour  to  do  all  this — a 
fatal  mistake  for  which  a  high  price  will 
have  to  be  paid  in  the  weary  months  to 
follow. 

It  is  presumed,  of  course,  that  the 
teacher  is  already  familiar  with  the  school- 
room the  school  premises,  and  whatever 
there  may  be  in  the  way  of  library  or  lab- 
oratory facilities.  If  the  board  has  not  al- 
ready put  everything  in  the  best  possible 
order  the  teacher  has  accepted  the  condi- 
tion with  a  cheerful  regret  and  perhaps 
has  taken  off  his  coat  to  repair  the  defect 
himself.  (At  least  one  teacher  in  Indiana 
last  year  wheeled  load  after  load  of  cinders 
into  a  muddy  walk  and  by  his  example  en- 
listed the  aid  and  sympathy  of  the  board 
in  helping  to  Dut  the  grounds  in  better 
condition  than  they  ever  were  before. 
This  year  without  seeking  it  he  has  been 
elected  to  a  better  place.) 

To  know  as  many  of  the  students  as 
possible  before  the  opening  day  will  also 
be  an  advantage.  Every  boy  and  every 
girl  is  interested  in  the  new  teacher,  but 
if  the  newness  has  worn  off  a  little  the 
children  are  more  ready  to  go  at  once  to 
work.     Besides,  it  often  happens  that  a 


boy  who  at  home  desires  to  appear  at  his 
best  would,  under  the  encouragement  of 
his  associates,  do  his  worst  in  trying  to 
disconcert  the  new  teacher.  To  have  met 
such  a  one  at  his  home  and  to  have  im- 
pressed him  well  disarms  such  opposition. 
In  manner  the  teacher  will  be  cheerful, 
natural,  not  patronizing  and  not  carping. 
Such  a  manner  will  be  an  unspoken  invi- 
tation to  a  pleasant  and  profitable  session. 
For  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  good 
first  day  means  as  much  to  the  pupils  as 
to  the  teacher.  It  bespeaks  unity,  coop- 
eration, the  spirit  of  work,  a  condition  of 
healthful  growth.  Commence  with  clean 
rooms,  pictures,  some  flowers,  and  general 
good  cheer. 

The  School  Year. 

If  there  be  one  thing  more  than  an- 
other that  has  dropped  quite  out  of  sight 
in  our  ordinary  way  of  treating  business 
matters,  it  is  the  great  inequality  that  ex- 
ists in  the  school  year,  thus  making  teach- 
ers' salaries  unfair.  Very  few  teachers' 
contracts  are  made  by  the  year  but  by  the 
month,  and  when  we  say  that  such  and 
such  a  salary  is  so  much  a  month  we  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  that 
calendar  year  may  be  unprofitable  to  the 
teacher.  The  school  year  should  coexist 
with  the  calendar  year,  the  salary  of  the 
teacher  should  be  estimated  by  the  year 
and  not  by  the  day  or  month.  A  teacher 
interested  in  her  work  will  spend  the  Sat- 
urdays planning  for  the  next  week  and  she 
would  be  encouraged  to  do  it  by  counting 
that  day  as  one  on  which  she  is  expected 
to  be  employed,  though  somewhat  differ- 
ently than  the  other  week  days,  but  just  as 
efficiently.  In  other  words,  a  much  fairer 
division  of  salaries  would  soon  follow  if 
contracts  were  made  by  the  year  rather 
than  by  the  day  or  month.  Many  a  school 
trustee  would  hesitate  to  offer  a  first-class 
teacher  as  low  a  salary  as  is  now  obtained 
if  he  thought  of  it  as  a  yearly  income.  If 
a  teacher  has  done  her  year's  work  in  forty 
weeks  instead  of  fifty-two  and  done  it 
well,  she  has  earned  a  rest.  Every  class- 
room worker  owes  it  to  herself,  her  family,, 
her  profession,  and  her  future  to  spend 
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some  time  in  rest  and  recreation,  and  this 
should  come  within  the  school  year  as  it 
does  within  the  calendar  year. 

fH)sse5sions  vs.  Attiiinment5. 

Possessions  are  more  generally  desired 
than  attainments,  yet  they  are  not  so  val- 
uable. Possessions  are  what  come  to  ns; 
attainments  are  what  we  come  to.  Posses- 
sions may  be  inherited,  but  attainments 
are  of  our  own  securing.  Possessions  too 
often  prove  a  great  hindrance  to  one's 
progress,  but  we  never  have  attainments 
without  making  progress  in  spite  of  hin- 
drances. One  may  make  attainments  even 
though  he  has  possessions;  but  he  will  be 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule  if  he  does 
so.  In  a  recent  biographical  sketch  of  a 
man  who  died  without  making  his  mark 
in  the  world  the  writer  says:  "He  was,  in 
fact,  a  man  of  possessions  rather  than  at- 
tainments. The  lack  of  accomplished 
deeds  may  in  part  be  explained  by  the  cir- 
cinnstanees  of  his  life.  He  was  the  only 
son  of  parents  enjoying  pecuniary  ease, 
and,  as  he  never  married,  he  lacked  that 
potent  stimulus  to  effortr— necessity/'  If 
we  have  no  possessions  we  should  feel  that 
we  can  have  attainments,  and  if  we  have 
possessions  let  us  feel  that  we  ought  to 
have  attainments  and  that  we  must  secure 
them  in  spite  of  petty  hindrances. 

Initiative  for  Superintendent  Cooley. 

The  schools  of  Chicago  are  beginning 
now  to  reap  some  of  the  benefits  of  the 
storm  and  stress  period  through  which 
they  passed  under  Dr.  Andrews's  adminis- 
tration. Either  because  the  board  of  edu- 
cation is  tired  of  strife  or  because  it  is 
learning  the  better  way,  or  because  Super- 
intendent Cooley  is  a  harmonizing  influ- 
ence and  more  tactful,  perhaps,  the  spirit 
of  peace  appears  to  hang  over  the  schools. 
An  evidence  of  this  is  the  board's  action 
in  granting  the  new  superintendent  the 
sole  right  of  initiative  in  appointments. 
The  resolution  as  adopted  was,  "That  the 
superintendent  be  not  required  to  request 
the  concurrence  of  the  district  committees 
for  the  appointment,  promotion  or  trans- 


fer of  any  teacher  or  principal  in  the 
schools,  and  that  the  superintendent  re- 
port his  recommendations  for  such  ap- 
pointment, transfer  or  promotion  direct  to 
the  school  management  committee.''  Con- 
sidering that  this  was  one  of  the  things 
that  Dr.  Andrews  worked  for  so  strenu- 
ously, the  schools  may  feel  that  they  have 
gained  an  important  point. 


Current  History. 

By  common  consent  teachers  now  think 
that  the  less  school  children  know  of  war 
and  its  barbarities  the  better  for  them. 
Nevertheless  the  spirit  of  Peterkin  when 
he  asked:  ^T!^ow  tell  us  all  about  the  war 
and  what  they  killed  each  other  for"  was 
the  child  spirit,  and  the  resourceful 
teacher  will  avail  herself  of  this  natural 
interest  in  teaching  the  meaning  of  the 
great  movements  and  the  vital  changes 
that  are  taking  place  in  China,  Africa,  the 
Philippines,  and  elsewhere.  Grant  then 
that  children  should  hear  as  little  as  possi- 
ble of  the  horrors  of  war,  there  is  yet 
much  that  they  should  know  about  the 
causes  of  the  present  wars  and  about  the 
character  of  the  people  who  are  waging 
them.  Children  who  are  old  enough  to 
comprehend  history  at  all  can  be  led  to 
see  that  the  one  great  difference  between 
Americans  or  Englishmen  on  the  one 
hand  and  Spaniards,  Boers,  Chinese,  Fili- 
pinos on  the  other  hand  is  a  difference  in 
civilization.  The  Anglo-Saxon  is  on  the 
crest  of  the  front  wave  of  progress,  while 
they  are  far  behind.  The  question  of  the 
policy  of  America  in  the  Philippines,  or  of 
England  in  the  Transvaal  need  not  be- 
come subjects  for  discussion  in  the  class- 
room. There  are  honest  differences  of 
opinion  about  them  and  neither  preachers 
nor  teachers  who  serve  all  the  people  may 
take  sides.  But  make  it  clear  that  all  the 
strife  of  the  past  two  years  is  really  a  con- 
flict between  the  new  and  the  old,  between 
eastern  ideas  and  western  ideas.  Then 
make  it  clear  that  the  final  issue  will  be 
still  greater  progress.  Spain  is  already 
rising  from  the  ashes  of  her  dead  self; 
Cuba  has  undergone  a  new  birth;  when 
fighting  stops  in  the  Philippines  schools 
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will  be  established  as  the  harbinger  of 
progress  and  intelligent  growth.  So,  too, 
in  South  Africa.  It  may  be  hard  to  say 
that  the  Dutch  republic  shall  lose  its  iden- 
tity, and  yet  English  dominance  there  will 
mean  a  larger  individual  freedom  for 
every  Boer  in  the  country.  This  of  course 
does  not  make  England  right.  She  may 
be  afflicted  with  territorial  greed  and  a 
passion  for  empire,  but  she  is  not  a  tyrant 
over  willing  subjects.  These  are  legiti- 
mate topics  for  the  schoolroom — the  past 
history,  the  habits,  the  customs  of  these 
non-progressive  races,  their  theories  of 
government,  their  ideas  of  religion,  indus- 
try and  Commerce,  and  the  way  in  which 
these  ideas  have  brought  them  in  conflict 
with  the  progressive,  aggressive  nations  of 
the  West.  Present  times  are  teeming  with 
opportunities  to  liven  the  study  of  history 
and  the  keen  teacher  will  not  fail  to  use 
them. 

Official  impertinence. 

The  school  authorities  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  issued  instructions  recently  to  the 
teachers  requiring  them  to  ask  their 
pupils  certain  questions  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  so-called  statistical  information. 
Such  questions  as  these,  whether  their  pa- 
rents are  intemperate,  whether  fathers  are 
improvident,  whether  both  or  either  of  the 
parents  are  lazy,  illiterate,  and  so  on.  It 
was  a  surprise  to  the  school  authorities  to 
hear  the  emphatic  protest  among  the  peo- 
ple. There  may  bo  ?onie  value  to  data 
of  this  kind,  provided  it  can  be  depended 
upon  for  aeeuracy,  Init  the  injustice  and 
impolicy  of  conipelling  children  to  answer 
such  a  series  of  inquiries  touching  home 
affairs  is  manifest.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  aud  mischievous  extremes 
that  has  conio  to  our  notice  for  some 
time,  but  how  can  any  one  for  a  moment 
think  that  such  a  scheme  would  be  ac- 
cepted kindly?  Such  procedure  does  more 
to  prejudice  the  untraiued  mind  against 
the  schools  than  all  other  kindred  evils 
like  ^'suspension,''  ^'expulsion/'  and  the 
like.  Whatever  rules  and  regulations  are 
promulgated,  the  fundamental  idea  em- 
bodied therein  should  be  the  turning  of 
the  public  mind  in  favor  of  such  action  by 
showing  the  justice  of  them.    What  is  true 


of  a  school  city  is  true  of  a  schoolroom, 
that  all  rules  and  regulations  that  tend  to 
antagonize  public  sentiment  or  arouse  it 
into  opposition,  hurt  the  general  cause 
that  they  espouse.  Justice  is  a  quality  of 
mind  that  is  quickly  seen  and  must  always 
be  the  underlying  element  in  school  disci- 
pline and  school  management. 

MY  INDIANA  HOME.       ^ 

I  have  wandered  o'er  the  mountains, 

I  have  lingered  by  the  sea, 
I  have  seen  the  fields  of  battles 

That  were  fought  for  liberty; 
Passed  the  islands  of  the  oceans 

As  through  this  world  I  roam, 
But  the  scene  to  me  the  dearest 

Is  my  Indiana  home. 
*    *    * 

A  throng  of  stories  greet  me 

When  England's  soil  I  tread 
Of  many  noble  heroes 

Now  numbered  with  the  dead; 
And  ancient,  golden  legends 

Of  German's  kingly  throne- 
But  leave  to  me  the  mem'rles 

Of  my  Indiana  home. 

The  northern  lights  in  winter, 

Of  which  so  much  is  told, 
Are  thrilling  in  their  beauty 

And  splendid  to  behold; 
And  golden  sea-gulls  streaming 

As  they  dip  beneath  the  foam. 
Are  none  to  me  so  lovely 

As  my  Indiana  home. 

No  matter  where  I  linger, 

'Tis  all  tlie  same  to  me; 
The  homes  across  the  waters 

Ai*e  none  so  dear  as  thee. 
And  wild-birds  singing  gayly, 

In  pweet  and  thrilling  tone. 
Are  calling  me  to  wander 

To  my  Indiana  home. 

Indiana,  O  Indiana! 

I  love  to  think  of  thee 
As  I  wander  o'er  the  mountains 

Or  linger  by  the  sea; 
And  I  leave  this  life  of  wand'ring. 

From  these  lands  I  cease  to  roam, 
And  retnrn  to  find  contentment 

In  my  Indiana  home. 
Evansville,  Ind.  D.  C.  Toole. 
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TOWNSHIP    INSTITUTE,  II. 


TALKS  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  LITERATURE. 

CHAPTER  III. 

It  seems  necessaiy  in  this  chapter  to  em- 
phasize but  a  few  points,  but  if  one  or  two 
even  can  be  so  emphasized  that  a  large  body 
of  teachers  obtain  a  more  substantial  view 
of  the  real  meaning  of  literature  it  will  be 
time  and  energy  well  spent. 

The  real  study  of  literature  is  as  far  re- 
moved from  mei*e  reading  of  books,  which 
is  too  frequently  called  studying  literature, 
as  leafing  through  a  text  in  mathematics  is 
remoTed  from  mathematical  study.  To  read 
a  problem  in  mathematics  is  to  experience 
all  its  conditions  and  to  read  a  poem,  an  es- 
say, or  a  novel  in  literature,  means  to  ex- 
perience the  motive,  plot,  character  and  all 
other  elements  that  go  to  maise  up  a  piece 
of  literature. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  aver- 
age mind  can  not  comprehend*  in  a  super- 
ficial hour  what  required  the  sweat  and 
Wood  of  the  author  who  upon  the  average 
is  quite  the  superior  of  the  average  i-eader. 
The  process  of  reading  must  Tje  largely  a 
process  of  recreating,  and  it  requires  crea- 
tive and  not  mere  passive  power  to  do  it. 
I  do  Jiot  deny  that  one  may  read  for  leisure, 
for  the  mere  passing  of  an  hour  with  a 
passive  power,  but  he  must  not  name  the 
process  study.  It  is  reading  literature  but 
not  studying  it  and  may  be  a  bad  habit  as 
well  as  a  good  one.  When  one  has  read  so 
rauch  that  he  has  lost  the  power  to  study 
he  has  created  a  mental  dyspepsia,  which 
will  likely  end  in  mental  death.  It  is  not 
wrong  to  read  for  pleasure  and  pastime 
any  more  than  it  is  wrong  to  attend  religious 
«en'ices  for  the  same  end,  but  it  is  a  vei^y 
dangerous  habit  to  indulge  in.  The  tempta- 
tion is  too  great  for  most  who  will  attempt 
it,  for  the  soul  of  a  book  is  easily  missed. 
Literary  study  must  be  a  pleasure  in  the 
highest  sense  but  not  a  mere  pastime.  The 
aoiount  of  literature  one  is  able  to  experi- 
ence must  be  the  gauge  of  his  literary  study. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Earlier  In  the  world  the  most  fundamental 
injunction  to  man  was  ••Know  Thyself." 
later  Emerson  translated  the  same  thought 
into  another  expression— study  nature.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  see  that  if  man  knew  himself 
completely  he  would  know  the  world;  also, 
it  is  clear  that  if  man  knew  all  else  In 
nature  he  would  know  himself.  Man's 
whole  effort  is  to  know  self,  and  literature 
furnishes  the  best  possible  means  because 
it  better  than  any  other  line  of  study  fur- 
nishes the  interpretation  of  each  of  us  to 
himself  by  furnishing  interpretation  of  hu- 
man character  and  life.  The  way  to  know 
life  is  to  see  life  interpreted  before  us 
and  the  interpretation  of  any  character 
or  plot  in  good  literature  is  in  its  de- 
gree not  only  an  interpretation  of  life 
but  an  interpretation  of  our  own  life. 
So  it  is  quite  impossible  to  study  any 
piece  of  literature  without  getting  a  knowl- 
edge of  life  at  its  best.  The  well-drawn 
picture  of  any  life  is  in  its  degree  the  picture 
of  all  life  everywhere. 

Doubtless  every  sincere  man  who  writes 
a  book  believes  he  has  seen  some  phase  or 
some  angle  of  human  life  not  so  well  seen 
before,  so  his  effort  is  to  better  interpret  life 
from  some  point  of  view  than  it  has  been 
done  before.  If  the  sincere  student  would 
accept  the  same  view  a.nd  standard  in  his 
study  of  literature  much  would  be  gained 
that  is  now  lost. 

Art  is  the  record  of  man's  interest  in  life, 
and  since  more  people  can  read  literature 
than  can  read  any  otlicr  of  the  arts,  it  be- 
comes the  most  helpful  of  all  the  arts  by 
reaching  the  life  of  more  people,  and  every 
genuine  as  well  as  every  good  picture  is  a 
revelation  and  all  literary  study  must  be  in 
revelations  or  nowhere.  AVe  study  literature 
for  life's  sake— the  highest  possible  aim. 

CHAPTER  V. 
This  chapter  emphasizes  again  what  was 
strongly  Impressed  in  Chapter  III.     **Intel- 
leetual    assimilation    takes   time,"  and    this 
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would  be  ample  text  for  many  sermons.  The 
most  precious  and  delicate  things  are  not 
collected  by  steam  dredges  nor  is  the  most 
elegant  mansion  furnished  after  the  fashion 
of  steam  dumi)s. 

Some  oiue  said,  "Beware  of  the  man  of 
one  book,"  which  is  another  way  of  saying 
that  when  boolts  were  more  expensive  and 
more  scarce  people  did  better  reading;  that 
is,  a  reader  worked  over  his  one  book  until 
it  became  his  in  a  sense  that  few  books  and 
readers  now  take  possession  of  each  other; 
so  the  author  well  quotes  what  he  calls  bit- 
ter wisdom  when  he  says,  "As  print  grows 
cheap,  thinkers  grow  scarce," 

How  much  biography  and  history  becomes 
part  of  literary  study?  Only  so  much  as 
shall  help  the  reader  to  the  author's  view 
of  and  attitude  toward  life,  or  as  has  deter- 
mined his  method  of  artistic  expression,  all 
else  is  distracting  and  bewildering,  and  not 
literature. 

The  chief  difference  between  good  litera- 
ture and  what  is  called  cheap  and  trashy 
literature  is  mainly  that  good  literature  is 
the  expression  of  geoiuine  emotion  which  is 
born  of  honest  conviction.  The  emotions 
of  genuine  literature  must  come  from  knowl- 
edge and  experience  in  literature.  Dishon- 
esty nor  triviality  can  neither  write  a  good 
book  and  neither  of  them  can  read  one. 

W.  E.  Henry. 


TALKS  ON  LIFE'S  IDEALS. 

The  thoughts  emphasized  on  page  seven  In 
the  outline  are  commended  to  the  considera- 
tion of  teachers  again  this  month.  The 
question  may  be  fairly  raised  whether  the 
author  does  not  place  too  much  stress  upon 
passivity  in  both  of  these  chapters.  It  is 
hardly  probable  that  many  of  us  will  be  too 
zealous  in  our  work.  The  question  of  re- 
sponsibility can  not  be  overrated.  God  helps 
those  who  help  themselves.  Too  many  peo- 
ple are  entirely  too  willing  to  let  God  do  it 
all.  The  significance  of  our  creation  in  His 
image  lies  In  the  fact  that  we  are  creators 
and  that  we  must  be  constantly  planning 
and  striving.  This  does  not  mean  that  we 
are  to  be  fretting  and  worrying  either.  We 
are  to  be  active  instead  of  passive. 

In  the  chapter  to  be  studied  this  month 
there  are  two  possible  interpretations.    One 


is  that  humanity  is  individualistic  and  that 
universal  truth,  beauty  and  goodness  can 
not  be  realized  In  any  one  consciousness; 
that  each  person  gets  his  glimpse  of  truth, 
feels  his  phase  of  beauty  and  is  good  in  his 
way;  that  where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly 
to  be  wise;  that  the  savage  state  is  the  hap- 
piest state;  that  passivity  rather  than  ac- 
tivity is  the  measure  of  life.  The  other  is 
that  feeling  is  the  most  individual,  unique, 
unsharable  state  of  soul,  and  for  this  reason 
there  Is  a  tendency  toward  blindness  In  hu- 
man beings;  that  this  tendency  makes  hu- 
manity narrow  and  unsympathetic;  but  that 
this  very  tendency  emphasizes  the  necessity 
of  coming  into  universal  truth,  beauty  and 
goodness;  that  this  can  be  done  only  by 
those  souls  which  are  awakened  to  the  mes- 
sage of  life  in  nature  and  humanity. 

Is  this  blindness  with  which  we  are  all 
afl[licted  a  trait  in  us  which  Is  to  be  over- 
come merely  to  the  extent  that  we  recognize 
that  each  individual  lives  his  own  life  and 
Is  not  to  be  disturbed  in  his  blissful  dream? 
Or  is  this  blindness  to  be  dispelled  by  our 
coming  into  a  realization  of  the  full  swing 
of   consciousness?     We    are   our    brother's 
keeper.    We  are  bound  to  compass  his  emo- 
tional life  in  ours,  and  we  do  our  duty  just 
to  tlie  extent  In  which  we  can  appreciate  his 
joys  and  bear  his  burdens.     Possibly  life 
starts  in  feeling,  but  it  has  Its  point  of  de- 
parture In  disinterestedness,  and  the  process 
has  its  successive  stages  in  interest,  truth  or 
insight,  and  emotional  life;  emotional  life  is 
the  measure  of  truth  and  in  turn  becomes 
the   spring  to  action   in   search   for  larger 
truth  and  larger  life.     And  so  life  goes  on, 
and  he  lives  most  who  sees  most  of  truth 
and  in  consequence  feels   most  of  beauty. 
Mr.  James  says,  "Sometimes  the  eagerness 
is  more  knit  up  with  the  motor  activities, 
sometimes  with  the  perceptions,  sometimes 
with  the  imagination,  sometimes  with  reflec- 
tive thought."    These  are  the  very  stages  of 
life  from  instinct  to  insight.    Here  may  all 
people  be  classified:    Your  Peter  Bells  and 
your  Wordsworths;    your    Gradgrinds   and 
your    Tennysons;    your    savages    and   your 
Walt  Whitmans;    your    artisans  and    your 
artists;  and  each  as  he  Is  given  to  know  the 
truth  thrills  in  the  life  of  beauty.     Feeling 
is  the  measure  of  truth,  but  which  comes 
first?    Shall  one  of  us  be  permitted  to  re- 
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nttin  in  darkness,  enjoying  perhaps  the 
Btsges  of  instinct,  when  we  are  capable  of 
Insight?  Getting  close  to  nature  doesn't 
mean  cmdeness,  dirt,  uncouthness,  savagery. 
Tlie  soul  which  is  most  in  tune  with  life 
hears  music  in  every  wind  that  blows;  gets 
a  message  from  every  thrush  that  sings: 
sees  God  and  man  in  every  flower  by  the 
wayside;  and  the  throngs  of  humanity  in 
the  crowded  thoroughfare  are  a  constant 
source  of  revelation  and  inspiration.  It  is 
the  little  things  that  do  not  escape  such  a 
soul.  Education  must  awaken  the  soul  to 
the  troth  and  beauty  and  goodness  of  life. 
Each  soul  will  realize  its  destiny  in  the  de- 
gree iD  which  it  becomes  all  it  is  possible  for 
It  to  become.  Francis  M.  Stalker. 


EDUCATIONAL,  LITERARY  AND  PER- 
SONAL  ITEMS. 

Miss  Mary  C.  Smeltzly,  of  Peru,  who  grad- 
uated at  Indiana  university  this  year,  will 
teach  Latin  in  the  Cayuga  schools  the  com- 
ing year. 

Miss  Louise  Maxwell,  assistant  librarian  of 
Indiano  university,  has  been  given  a  year's 
leave  of  absence,  which  she  will  spend  in 
California. 

Will  A.  Myers,  for  the  past  year  super- 
intendent at  Shoals,  Ind.,  goes  to  Fortville, 
Ind.,  where  he  has  a  similar  position  for  the 
coming  j'ear. 

J.  B.  Pearcy,  principal  of  the  Anderson 
high  school,  spent  the  summer  in  doling  ad- 
Taneed  work  in  Chicago  university,  prepara- 
tory to  his  degree. 

Ira  Calvert  Hamilton,  of  Zanesville,  has 
been  elected  principal  of  the  Walkerton 
Bchools.  Mr.  Hamilton  is  a  graduate  of  In- 
diana university,  class  of  1900. 

Philip  Seiberth,  of  the  department  of  Ger- 
manic languages  at  Indiana  university,  has 
been  elected  professor  of  German  In  Indian- 
apolis manual  training  high  school. 

Miss  Blanche  Miller,  has  spent  the  summer 
in  Chicago  university.  She  has  been  teach- 
ing with  marked  success  in  the  Anderson 
high  school  for  several  years. 


Miss  Nellie  Blanche  Perigo  who  received 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  at  Indiana 
university  this  year  has  been  selected  as 
teacher  of  English  in  the  Boonville  high 
school. 

The  Sullivan  county  teachers*  association 
is  to  have  Elbert  Hubbard,  the  autttor  of  the 
Message  to  Garcia,  to  give  his  famous  lec- 
ture on  the  Roy  crofters  on  Friday  night  of 
November  30th. 

H.  L.  Hall,  the  new  principal  of  the  Peru 
high  school  hails  from  Anderson,  where  he 
has  been  employed  for  some  years  in  the 
high  school.  He  is  a  strong  teacher  and  a 
good  executive,  thus  insuring  the  Peru  peo- 
ple a  good  school. 

Thomas  E.  Sanders,  formerly  ef  Seymour, 
Iiid.,  has  spent  the  past  year  in  the  south, 
where  he  finds  his  health  much  improved. 
Next  year  he  goes  as  superintendent  to  Bas- 
trop, La.  His  many  friends  will  wish  him 
abundant  success. 

John  A.  Hill,  of  Tipton,  goes  into  the 
Peru  high  school  as  teacher  of  science  tlie 
coming  school  year.  This  is  Mr.  Hill's 
special  field  and  for  this  work  he  has  macVi 
special  preparation.  He  will  give  the  science 
work  new  meaning  in  this  schooL 

E.  C.  Welborn,  for  some  years  in  charge 
of  the  mathematics  in  the  Anderson  high 
school,  goes  to  Cornell  to  take  a  course  in 
mechanical  engineering.  He  anticipates  an 
eventful  year  and  goes  fully  prepared  to  sus- 
tain his  standing  as  a  mathematician. 

Emma  Harrison,  Jennie  Wise  and  Lou 
Wood,  three  of  Anderson's  live  and  wide- 
awake teachers  are  spending  the  summer  in 
the  schools  at  Lake  Chautauqua.  Reports 
indicate  that  they  are  enjoying  the  work  as 
well  as  the  delightful  scenery  in  aud  around 
this  noted  place. 

The  Southern  Indiana  normal  college  at 
Mitchell  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  Au- 
gust 20.  The  loss  was  only  partiaUy  covered 
by  insurance,  but  the  president,  G.  W.  Dun- 
lavy,  states  that  they  will  rebuild  at  onee  on 
a  larger  scale.  The  fall  opening  will  be 
slightly  delayed. 
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The  I'ebuilding  of  Wylie  Hall  at  Indiana 
university  will  give  additional  room  to  the 
departments  of  chemistry,  mathematics,  and 
law.  Work  on  the  Kirliwood  observatory  has 
commenced,  and  when  completed  the  uni- 
versity will  have  one  of  the  best  equipped 
observatories  in  the  West. 

Melson  C.  Marshall,  of  Volga,  Ind..  was 
married,  July  8,  to  Miss  Nellie  B.  Ogden,  of 
Lancaster.  The  announcement  reaches  us 
rather  late,  but  The  Educator-Journal  wishes 
to  extend  sincere  good  wishes  to  these  good 
people.  Tliey  are  both  teachers  of  experi- 
ence and  ability. 

Miss  Clodia  Hays,  of  the  Anderson  schools, 
spends  the  vacation  at  Bay  View,  Mich., 
where  she  is  taking  advanced  work  in  i>ed- 
agogy.  Already  a  strong  t<?acher,  this  will 
afford  lier  ample  opportunity  for  a  more  suc- 
cessful experience  and  by  such  an  example 
help  the  educational  spirit  of  the  teachers 
of  her  home  city. 

Ernest  O.  Holland,  who  has  been  doing 
most  excellent  service  at  the  head  of  the 
English  department  in  the  Anderson  high 
school,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  similar  one 
at  Louisville,  Ky.  Mr.  Holland  is  one  of  our 
strongest  men  in  his  chosen  field  of  labor  and 
tiie  good  people  of  our  sister  city  will  find 
him  a  strong  addition  to  her  present  con^s. 

Alice  E.  Blanchard,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  a 
graduate  of  Maplewood  institute,  Plttsfleld, 
Mass.,  and  of  the  Iowa  State  normal  school, 
is  the  new  principal  of  the  New  Harmony 
(Ind.)  high  school.  Grace  Pote,  of  the  In- 
diana State  normal  and  Indiana  university, 
is  assistant  principal.  These  will  l>e  valu- 
able additions  to  Superintendent  Kelley's  ef- 
ficient teaching  force. 

The  initial  number  of  the  Journal  of  Ado- 
lescence is  dated  September,  19(X).  Profess- 
or A.  H.  Yoder,  former  president  of  Vin- 
cenm^  universitj-,  edits  the  new  periodical 
and  is  to  be  congratulated  ui)on  its  thrifty 
appearance.  It  is  devoted  to  the  probems 
which  center  about  the  growth  period  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  This  gives 
it  a  specific  place,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
what  is  lost  by  restriction  will  be  gained  by 
directness.    It  is  published  at  Oak  Park,  111. 


A.  L.  Whitmer,  of  Walkertoo,  has  been 
elected  superintendent  of  the  Spencer 
schools  for  the  coming  year.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Indiana  university  and  received 
the  degree  of  M.  A.,  in  1898.  Since  his 
work  at  Walkerton  has  been  vigorous  we 
have  reason  to  expect  of  him  good  work  at 
Spencer.  The  outlook  is  promising  for  a 
successful  school  year. 

A  delightful  assembly  of  friends  from  far 
and  near  gathered  at  the  home  of  the  senior 
editor  on  the  evening  of  August  30,  the 
occasion  being  the  marriage  of  his  eldest 
daughter,  Wollie  J.  Geeting,  to  Alpin  Fowler 
Monroe,  a  successful  business  man  of  this 
city.  The  young  iieople  will  continue  to 
rrside  in  Indianapolis,  and  they  have  the 
good  wishes  of  a  host  of  friends. 

S<H?retary  Irwin  Shephard  gives  the  official 
enrollment  at  the  Charleston  meeting  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  as  2,815,  of  which  the  south  fur- 
nished 673.  Illinois,  348;  Ohio,  149;  Georgia, 
128;  New  York,  107;  Indiana,  100;  Missouri. 
104.  He  writes  that  the  meeting  was  in 
every  respect  successful  excepting  in  point 
of  nimibers,  and  that  the  volume  of  proceed- 
ings will  be  of  special  interest  and  value  to 
those  who  were  unable  to  attend. 

Many  Indiana  teachers  will  be  interested 
to  learn  that  the  Winonian  ^-"J  >^«rearter  ap- 
pear as  a  special  edition  of  the  Chautau- 
quan,  the  latter  r>eriodical  having  absarbe<l 
the  Indiana  paper.  The  Winonian  was  abiy 
conducted,  but  its  union  with  the  older  or- 
gan will  doubtless  give  Winonians  a  larger 
relation  to  the  Chautauqua  movement  in 
general.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Win- 
ona is  the  largest  of  all  the  local  Chautau- 
qua s. 

Superintendent  Tomlin  has  issued  a  re- 
port of  more  than  usual  interest.  He  first 
includes  a  complete  report  of  his  work  as 
superintendent  for  last  year,  which  is  not 
only  complete  but  very  suggestive.  The  an- 
nouncements for  1900-1901  follow,  and  the 
course  of  study  for  the  high  school  fully- 
outlined  is  next  Included.  The  catalogue  of 
graduates  of  the  school  has  been  made  after 
long  and  careful  labor  in  compiling-^  very 
useful  bit  of  information  prepared  so  as  to 
make  it  easily  accessible.     The  rules   and 
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regulations  follow  and  these  are  few  but  ex- 
pressed In  the  tersest  English.  The  report 
shows  much  care  in  its  preparation  and  will 
prove  helpful  by  Its  use. 

On  Friday,  Aug.  17,  the  second  annual  re- 
union of  the  Grant  county  alumni  was  held 
in  the  grove  at  the  soldiers'  home.  The 
day  was  delightful,  the  crowd  large  and  the 
exercises  pleasant.  Addresses  were  deliv- 
ered by  Rev.  Thayer,  who  was  the  first 
rounty  superintendent  of  Grant  coimty;  W. 
E.  Bundy,  one  of  the  first  graduates  from 
the  count n*  schools;  Mr.  Moss,  president  of 
the  association;  Dr.  Swain,  president  of  In- 
diana university;  Chas.  Great  house,  suin^r- 
inteiulent  of  Posey  county,  and  I).  M.  Geet- 
liiij  of  the  Educator-Journal.  Keoitations 
were  given  by  the  poet  of  tlio  sold  lei's' 
home.  Mr.  Geiss.  The  music  for  the  oc- 
casion was  furnished  by  tlie  soldiers'  home 
band  and  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all. 
The  attendajice  was  estimated  at  3.000  and 
throughout  the  day  the  most  marked  at- 
tention was  given  to  the  speakers.  The 
basket  dinner  was  a  season  for  good  cheer, 
and  the  occasion  was  a  happy  one  in  every 
way. 

President  W.  T.  Stott,  of  Franklin,  writes, 
commencement  closed  a  successful  year. 
Vacation  finds  many  of  the  workers  busy 
as  in  term  time.  Some  are  widening  their 
horizon  of  departmental  work;  some  are  put- 
ting their  appliances  into  better  shape  for 
another  year's  work.  Some  are  helping  to 
canvass  the  state  for  such  students  as  ought 
10  come  to  us;  and  some  are  already  off  for 
their  summer  outing.  Even  so  soon  in  the 
year,  plans  are  being  considered  for  a  large 
and  successful  alumni  meeting  next  com- 
mencement. It  Is  the  occasion  of  the  for- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  class  of  1801.  and 
it  seems  a  fitting  time  to  have  the  largest 
number  of  alumni  ever  present.  The  class 
of  1861  numbered  six,  and  the  members  are 
all  yet  living.  They  are  Gen.  T.  J.  Morgan, 
of  New  York;  Major  G.  W.  Grubbs,  of  Mar- 
tinsville; Rev.  J.  W.  Potter,  of  Green sburg; 
W.  H.  McCoy,  of  Franklin;  Surgeon  B.  F. 
Adkins,  of  Medford,  Oregon,  and  President 
W.  T.  Stott,  of  Franklin.  The  members  of 
the  faculty  will  aittend  the  Baptist  associa- 
tional  meetings  of  this  state  this  summer 
and  fall. 


Four  out  of  five  teaichers  in  the  Rensselaer 
(Ind.)  high  school  will  be  located  elsewhere 
next  year.  AVm.  T.  McCoy,  who  has  taught 
Latin  during  the  past  four  years,  and  who 
has  been  principal  for  two  years,  will  teach 
in  the  manual  training  school  at  Indianap- 
olis. This  is  a  well-earned  promotion.  Ohio 
J^on  Reid  retires  from  the  profession.  He 
is  now  working  on  the  Chicago  Record.  Mr. 
Reid  is  a  strong  English  teacher  and  will 
doubtless  make  a  good  newspaper  man.  Ben 
C.  AValdenmaier  has  accepted  a  place  as 
teaclier  in  Purdue  university.  Miss  Mar- 
garet McCoy  will  do  graduate  work  In  the 
university  of  Chicago,  Geo.  E,  Mitchell  re- 
mains another  year  as  teacher  of  science, 
lie  is  an  efllcient  teacher.  W.  O.  Hiatt  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  McCoy  as  principal.  Mr.  Hiatt  is 
a  graduate  of  Indiana  university  and  has 
liad  successful  teaching  experience.  For 
two  years  past  he  has  been  at  the  head  of 
the  science  work  in  the  Anderson  high 
school.  lie  will  teach  mathematics  at 
Rensselaer,  B.  F.  Coen,  a  graduate  of  WIs- 
(Hmsin  university  takes  Miss  McCoy's  place 
as  teacher  of  history.  Miss  Rule  Connor,  a 
graduate  student  in  Ann  Arbor,  will  have 
charge  of  the  Latin  and  Orman.  Miss  Hel- 
en Harris  will  teach  English.  Miss  Harris 
graduated  from  Occidental  college,  Los  An- 
geles, and  later  she  took  a  degree  from  Cali- 
fornia university.  During  the  past  year  she 
has  done  graduate  work  in  the  university  of 
Chicago. 

Mr.  George  I.  Reed  of  the  Indianapolis 
Press,  after  attending  the  graduating  exer- 
cises of  the  Northern  Indiana  normal  school 
at  Valparaiso.  Ind.,  writes  this  opinion  of 
why  the  scliool  lives:  Thousands  of  stu- 
dents, both  young  men  and  young  women,  so 
circumstanced  and  environed  as  not  to  be 
al>le  to  take  a  classical  or  even  a  scientific 
course  in  college,  may  receive  benefit  in  a 
si^ecial  course  extending  over  a  few  months. 
They  are  not  on  dress  parade;  there  is  no 
encouragement  for  them  to  spend  money; 
the  moral  atmosphere  is  pure,  and  they  are 
estimated  only  by  their  character  and  their 
work.  Most  of  the  members  of  this  school 
have  earned  money  to  pay  their  expenses, 
and  many  while  in  the  school  find  opportun- 
ity to  earn  a  suflficient  sum  to  pay  their 
board  and  tuition.     They  attend  here   be- 
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cause  little  money  Is  required  in  pro- 
portion to  the  advantages  offered  and 
because  of  the  feeling  of  equality  which 
appears  to  pervade  the  minds  of  all. 
The  school  is  self-governingpa  simple  de- 
mocracy. Students  atteod  chapel  if  they 
will,  but  there  is  no  compulsion.  The  im- 
mense auditorium  is  usually  filled.  They  are 
expected  to  attend  recitations  and  pass  in 
their  studies  or  drop  out,  but  they  know  the 
object  of  their  attendance  and  seldom  fail. 
The  character  and  maturity  of  the  students 
must  be  talsen  into  account  in  any  fair  esti- 
mate of  the  causes  of  unparalleled  success. 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  QUESTIONS. 

AJilTHMETIC. 

1.  The  French  msleria  39.37  in.lDlcatth.    Express 

the  length  of  twenty-five  meters  as  a  decimal 
of  an  Koglish  mile,  there  being  5,280  feet  in  a 
mile. 

2.  Add  884436;  636781:  777777;         33M44; 

367893;  483896;  713246;         598963; 

666666;  774552;  565567;         674356. 

3.  A  square  ll<*Id  contains  exactly  eight  acres.    What 

is  the  length  of  one  side  ? 

4.  A,  B  and  C  start  at  a  given  place  to  travel  around 

an  island  120  miles  in  cirenmference.  A's  ratn 
is  5H  miles  a  day;  B's,8^:  G'8.9%-  In  what 
time  will  they  all  be  together  again  ? 

5.  A  man  divides  the  yalue  of  his   estate  equally 

among  his  three  s^ns.  The  first  son  gains  an 
amount  equal  to  one-third  of  what  he  has;  the 
second  loses  one-third  of  vhat  he  his;  and  the 
third  gains  one-third  of  what  he  has,  and  then 
loses  one-third  of  what  he  has  after  his  gain; 
and  now  the  sons  have  togatber  $300.00  less  than 
the  value  of  the  estate.  What  was  its  value? 
Note.— Algebraic  solution  allowed. 

6.  What  is  the  content  of  a  sphere  whose  diameter 

is  12? 

7.  Algebra.— A  man  leaves  home  in   a  etage  which 

travels  twelve  miles  an  hour,  and  agrees  to  re- 
turn in  two  hours.  How  far  may  he  ride  if  he 
walks  biok  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour? 

1.  25  meters  =  984.25  inches,  or  82.02083+ 
feet.     This  divided  by  5280  gives  .0156+  miles. 

2.  7467582. 

3.  8  acre8=1280  sq.  rds.  \^l^SO  =  Sb,77-r 
rods. 

4.  120  divided  by  5J,  8\,  9J  gives  ^^,  J^Y* 
^jyi  as  tlie  respective  times  in  whicii  A,  B  and  C 
would  make  tlie  complete  circuit  of  the  island. 
The  L.  C.  M.  of  these  fractions  (L.  C.  M.  of  the 
numerators  divided  by  the  G.  C.  D.  of  the  de- 
nominators) gives  87/f  as  the  number  of  hours 


in  which  A  would  make  4,  B6,  and  C  7,  complete 
circuits.  They  would  thus  be  together  in  that 
time. 

s.   i+J=J-    J-l=i-    Jof(Ki)=iV    H- 

f-f-2'7=|4.  This  is  a'^  Jess  than  the  whole  and 
eqaals  *300.     Hence  $8, 100  =  the  estate. 

6.  12»X.5236=:  904.7808. 

7.  To  go  out  one  mile  takes  j^  ^r-  To  return 
one  mile  takes  J  hr.  To  go  and  return  one  mile 
takes  i  +  i'j  or  J  hr.     Let  .r  =  the  distance. 


Then  y  =  2. 


:6. 


GRAMMAR. 


Every  productive  occupation  which  adds  anythinir  to 
the  capital  of  mankind,  if  followed  assiduously  with  & 
desire  to  understand  everything  connected  with  it,  is 
an  ascending  stair,  whose  summit  is  nowhere,  and  from 
the  ascending  steps  of  which  the  horizon  of  knowledge 
perpetually  enlarges.— James  A.  Froude. 

The  first  seven  questions  following  refer  to  the  above 
selection. 

1.  State  which  of  the  clauses  are  principal  and  which 

subordinate. 
Name  the  subjects  and  predicates  of  the  adjective 
cUuses. 

2.  Qive  (a)  the  modifiers  of  •<««>;   (6)  the  modifiers  of 

enlarges;  (c)  iffolloxoed iu  modifies 

what? 

3.  Select  (a)  a  participle;  (&)  an  infinitive  and  tell  how 

each  is  construed.    Give  the  case  of  detire  and 
name  its  modifiers. 

4.  Give  syntax  of  (o)  occupation;  {b)  stair;  (c)   every- 

thing; id)  horizon. 

5.  Par^e  (a)  whose;  (6;  nowhere;  (c)  and, 

%.    Select  (a)  two  adjective  phrases;  (6)  throe  adverbial 
phrases. 

7.  Decline  (a)  i(;    {h)  which.    Classify  the  verbs  as 

transitive  or  intransitive. 

8.  In  teaching   English   Grammar,  to   what   extent 

would  you  have  exercises  in  parsing?  What 
objects  would  you  expect  to  accomplish  by  this 
phase  of  instruction? 
9  and  10.  Name  the  different  types  or  stages  of  lan- 
guage work  that  should  be  done  during  the  first 
three  or  four  years  of  the  child's  school  li'^e? 

1.  '*  Every  productive  occupation  is  an  as- 
cending stair ''  is  the  principal  clause.  The  sub- 
ordinate clauses  are  ''which  adds  .  .  .connected 
with  it,"  *' whose  summit  is  nowhere,"  and 
"from  the  ascending  .  .  .  enlarges."  The  sub- 
ject and  predicate  of  the  first  adjective  clause, 
"which,"  "adds;"  of  the  second  adjective 
clause,  which  is  compound,  *' summit"  and 
**is,"  and  "horieon"  and  "enlarges." 

2.  (a)  *'An  ascending,"  and  the  rest  of  the 
sentence  commencing  with  ** whose;"  (6)  *' per- 
petually," "from  the  .  .  .  which;"  (r)  the  sub- 
ject of  the  principal  clause. 
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3.  (a)  "  Connected,"  used  as  an  adjective 
modifier  of  "everything."  (6)  "Understand," 
an  adjective  modifier  of  "  desire."  "  Desire  "  is 
the  objective  case^  modified  bj  "  to  understand 
.  . .  it." 

4.  (a)  Subject  of  "i8;V  (6)  predicate  of  the 
principal  clause;  (e)  object  of  the  infinitive 
"understand;"  (cf)  subject  of  "enlarges." 

5.  **Who3e"  is  a  relative  pronoun,  third 
person,  singular,  possessive;  "nowhere"  is  an 
adverb  of  place ;  "  and  "  is  a  coordinate  conjunc- 
tioD,  connecting  "summit  is  nowhere"  and 
"Itnowledgc"   ,    .    .    "enlarges." 

6.  "Of  which,"  "of  knowledge;"  "to  the 
capital,"  "with  a  desire,"  "from  .  .  .  step?." 

7.  (a)  Nom.  it,  poss.  its,  obj.  it;  nom.  they, 
pos*.  their,  obj.  them;  (b)  nom.  which,  poss. 
whose,  obj.  which.  "Adds,"  "followed,"  "un- 
deritand"  are  transitive ;  "enlarges"  is  intran- 
8iii?e. 

8.  A  limited  amount  of  parsing  affords  prac- 
tice in  the  inflections  and  helps  pupils  to  recog- 
nize forms  and  see  relations.  Parsing  is  not  a 
vital  element  in  the  study  of  grammar,  and 
hence  not  much  of  it  is  really  needed. 

9  and  10.  Intelligent  reading  of  simple  lan- 
guage in  its  purest  forms,  and  then  the  expres- 
sion of  the  child's  own  thoughts,  thus  derived, 
in  the  best  manner  possible. 


PHYSIOLOGY  ASD  SdBNTIFIO   TBMPER- 
ASfCE. 

!•   What  are  the  chief  forms  of  energy  manifested  in 
the  body? 

2.  How  are  hanger  and  thirst  produced? 

3.  Of  what  does  the  respiratory  apparatus  consist? 
i  What  is  the  function  of  oirculatlon? 

5.   What  causes  blushin*?    Turning  pale? 

€.  GWe  the  atrueture  of  the  capillary  blood  vessels. 

7.  What  are  the  blooi  corpuscles?    State  their  func- 

tions. 

8.  Describe  the  brain,  six 3,  nhape  and  structure. 

9.  What  is  the   process   of  repair  when  a  bone    is 

broken? 

1.  The  chief  forms  of  energy  in  the  body  are 
nervous  energy,  commonly  called  tone,  and 
muscular  energy. 

2.  By  depriving  the  system  of  its  supply  of 
solid  food  during  a  longer  time  than  usual, 
nature  gives  warning  by  the  sensations  of  hunger 
tnd  thirst. 

3.  Of  the  lungs  and  air-passages  which  in- 
clude the  larynx,  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes. 

4.  Circulation  is  the  distribution  through  the 
body  of  the  circulatory  fluid  which  contains  the 
Dntrition  required  for  maintenance. 


5.  The  nerves  of  the  capillaries  contract  them 
when  filled  with  blood,  thus  causing  blushing, 
and    by  contracting  them  when    empty  causes 

'  paleness. 

6.  They  are  minute  hair  like  tubes  uniting 
the  two  other  systems  of  circulation— the  arterial 
and  the  venous. 

7.  Corpuscles  are  the  small  biconcave  disks 
which  give  to  the  blood  its  red  color.  The 
white  corpuscles  are  globular  and  larger. 

8.  The  brain  is  the  great  volume  of  nervous 
tissue  lodged  in  the  skull.  Its  shape  is  oval  and 
is  the  largest  and  most  complex  of  the  nerve 
centers  and  wei^Ks  about  one-fortieth  of  the  body. 
It  consists  chieHy  of  two  parts,  the  cerebrum  and 
the  cerebellum. 

9.  At  first  the  blood  is  poured  out  around  the 
ends  of  the  bone  as  a  result  of  the  injury,  this 
begins  to  harden  by  the  deposit  of  a  new  bone 
substance,  until  the  broken  bone  is  united.  The 
process  of  hardening  continues  until  the  union  is 
complete. 


SCIENCE  OF  ED  VGA  TION, 

1.  Show  how  the  sequence  method  would  be  applicable 

to  Geography. 

2.  What  are  the  **formal  steps"  in  presenting  a  lesr  on 

by  the  sequence  method? 

3.  Define  ''generalization"  and  "  applieaiion  "  as 

forinal  steps. 

4.  The  author  of  "Organic  Education"  says,  "they 

(the  formal  steps),  like  formality  of  every  sort, 
will  be  found  better  calculated  for  serrice  than 
authority."    Explain  what  is  here  meant. 

5.  Give  your  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  "  outline  of 

the  practical  work  "  gi^en  in  "  Organic  Educa- 
tion." 

6.  If  you  wish  to  break    up  an  undesirable  habit  of 

any  kind  and  substitute  a  better  habit  for  this, 
how  do  you  set  about  it  and  pursue  ii? 

7.  What  is  meant  by  the  association  of  idea9?    Give  an 

example. 

8.  What  kinds  of  associations  should  the  teacher  seek 

to  build  up  in  the  mind  of  the  pupils  with  regard 
to  the  subject  matter  acquired? 

9.  Are  there  any  mechanical  aids  to  attention,  and  if 

so,  are  they  of  great  value?    Explain. 
10.    What  do  you  consider  the  great  law  of  good  mem- 
ory? 

1.  The  sequence  method  is  .essentially  the 
thought  method.  When  the  underlying  Jaw  of 
earth-facts  has  been  determined  the  whole  sub- 
ject and  each  lesson  in  the  subject  are  ordered 
according  to  this  law.  This  process  makes  the 
investigation  logical. 

2.  Preparation,  presentation,  organization, 
generalization,  application  and  expression. 
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3.  Generalization  is  discovering  the  law  un- 
derljing  the  phenomena  presented.  Application 
is  using  the  law  discovered  as  a  clew  to  determine 
the  significance  of  other  related  phenomena. 

4.  The  use  of  the  sequence  method  presup- 
poses the  capacity  to  pursue  the  investigation  of 
a  subject  in  thought  through  stages  indicated  by 
these  formal  steps. 

5.  A  teacher*s  success  may  be  measured  by 
his  student  capacity.  Student  capacity  may  be 
measured  by  organizing  capacity.  The  outline 
of  the  practical  work  considered  as  the  expression 
of  thoughtful  organization  is  invaluable. 

6.  The  process  is  one  of  elimination  by  sub- 
stitution. One  must  break  up  the  undesirable 
habit  by  living  in  the  feeling  that  is  to  form  the 
basis  of  the  new  habit. 

7.  It  is  the  mental  process  which  sweeps  into 
a  unity  all  sensuous  elements  standing  for  objects 
contiguous  in  space  and  time.  If  I  am  engaged 
in  knowing  a  horse,  a  dog  and  a  street-car  as 
present  in  space  it  is  the  nature  of  consciousness 
to  sweep  the  sensuous  elements  standing  for  these 
objects  into  a  whole.  This  is  association.  Now 
if  some  subsequent  experience  should  contain  one 
of  these  elements  the  tendency  of  mind  would  be 
to  reproduce  the  entire  original  experience,  and 
this  new  act  would  be  a  case  of  external  redin- 
tegration of  ideas  or  elements  which  had  been 
associated  before. 

8.  Those  whose  sequence  or  relations  are  based 
on  thought. 

9.  Attention  is  interest  exalted  into  a  purpose. 
There  may  be  some  mechanical  aids,  but  they  are 
of  small  value,  for  the  reason  that  real  attention 
is  consciously  purposive. 

10.  Good  memory  depends  upon  the  power  to 
attend. 


HISTORY, 

1.  What  geograpbical  reasons  oan  you  give  to  show 

that  Columbus  choee  a  most  favorable  route  to 
ensure  success  in  his  voyage? 

2.  What  were  the  celebrated   "Navigation   Laws" 

passed  by  the  English  Parliament? 

3.  State  the  Eoglish  argument  for  the  taxation  of  the 

colonies? 

4.  Qive  a  brief  statement  of  Alexander  Hamilton's 

scheme  to  restore  the  financial  standing  of  the 
United  States. 

5.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  war  with  Mexico? 

6.  What  parties  were  represented  in  the  Presidential 

Campaign  of  1860?  Who  were  the  respective 
nominees;  and  what  position  did  each  one  take 
upon  the  issues? 


7.  What  decision  hts  been  lately  made  as  to  the  dis- 
pute between  Great  Britain  and  Venesaela 
regarding  boundary  lines  which  called  furth 
President  Cleveland's  message  re-asserting  the 
Monroe  Doctrine? 

1.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Columbus 
started  out  to  find  a  bhorter  route  to  the  East 
Indies.  Toscanelli,  the  famous  astronomer  and 
geographer,  had  made  a  map  of  the  world,  locat- 
ing Cipango  about  where  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is 
located.  He  sent  this  map  to  Columbus,  who 
prized  it  highly.  He  took  it  with  him  on  this 
first  voyage.  He  intended  from  the  beginning  to 
make  the  Canaries  his  point  of  departure.  If 
Japan  had  been  located  where  the  map  placed  it, 
Columbus  took  the  shortest  route. 

2.  The  object  of  these  laws  was  to  cut  off  any 
profit  there  might  be  to  foreign  countries  in  trad- 
ing with  the  English  colonies.  Only  English  or 
colonial  ships  could  carry  on  trade  with  the 
colonies.  The  colonies  themselves  were  restricted 
to  the  English  markets  and  English  carriers. 
The  colonies  were  not  allowed  to  import  foreign 
goods  save  through  English  merchants  or  their 
factors. 

3.  The  colonies,  being  a  part  of  the  English 
domain,  and  having  the  protection  of  the  mother 
country,  should  assist  in  paying  the  burdens  of 
government  taxation. 

4.  Hamilton  understood  that  it  is  impossible 
to  keep  one's  credit  without  paying  one's  debts. 
He  proposed  that  the  new  federal  government 
should  assume  all  the  debts  of  the  continental 
congress,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  Other 
plans  for  the  payment  of  this  debt  were  the  crea- 
tion of  a  tariff  system  and  a  national  bank.  The 
tariff  furnished  the  money  with  which  to  pay 
debts  and  the  bank  assisted  in  borrowing  money 
and  carrying  on  the  financial  business  of  the 
government.  Webster  afierwards  said  of  him, 
'^Hamilton  touched  the  dead  corpse  of  public 
credit,  and  it  sprang  upon  its  feet." 

5.  The  South  wanted  new  territory  in  order  to 
have  more  senators  who  were  in  favor  of  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery.  When  Texas  gained  her  in- 
dependence from  Mexico,  and  then  was  admitted 
into  the  Union,  a  dispute  arose  over  the  southern 
boundary  of  Texas.  Mexico  claimed  the  Nueces 
to  be  the  boundary;  Texas,  the  Rio  Grande  from 
its  source  to  its  mouth.  President  Polk  sent 
troops  to  occupy  and  defend  the  disputed  claim. 
War  ensued. 

6  a.  Southern  Democrats,  Breckinridge  and 
Lane.    Platform :    States  rights  and  nullification. 
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b.  Northern  Democrats,  Douglas  and  John- 
goo.  Platform:  Popular  sovereignty  and  the 
DiiBteDance  of  the  Union. 

c.  The  Republican,  Lincoln  and  Hamlin. 
Plitform :  Repudiation  of  Dred  Scott  case  and 
the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty.  They 
vaoted  no  slaves4n  the  territories  of  the  U.  S. 

d.  The  Constitutional  Union,  Bell  and  £?er- 
rtt.  Platform:  "The  constitution  of  the  coun- 
trr,  Ihe  anion  of  the  States  and  the  enforcement 
oflhe  laws." 

7.  The  decision  was  given  about  the  first  of 
Korember,  1899.  The  award  gives  the  greater 
balk  of  the  region  in  dispute  to  Great  Britain, 
not  only  beyond  the  international  Schomburgk 
line,  hot  the  country  to  the  west  of  it,  even  to 
the  compromise  line  which  England  had  long 
tgo  proposed  to  Venezuela  so  as  to  settle  the 
eoDtroTersy. 


READING. 


(Based  on  "How  to  Teach  RMMting.") 

1.  Why  has  not  the  sobject  of  reading  fared  as  well  In 

the  aobools  as  arithmetic  and  geography  and 
hiitory? 

2.  Ifhat  class  of  literature,  in  general,  requires  fast 

time  in  the  reading?  What  class  requires  slow 
time? 

3w  Can  an  noimportsnt  sentence  or  paragraph  be  read 
in  a  way  to  make  them  seem  important? 

i  U  the  emotion  so  i  ntense  as  to  exclude  further  read- 
ing—for the  lime— to  be  Jufttfied? 

5.  Does  the  description  of  what  is  very  delicate  and 

nice  require  a  higher,  finer  tone?    Why? 

6.  Is  the  expression,  "Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the 

earth  do  right"  a  questioa?    If  not,  what  is  it? 

7.  What  is  rhythm?  and  is  a  knowledge  of  it  essential 

to  good  reading? 

1.  Arithmetic  and  geography  are  largely  me- 
chanical. The  interpretation  of  a  piece  of  litera- 
tare  is  a  spiritual  process,  and  hence  more  diffi- 
calt. 

2.  That  which  describes  animated  action. 
That  which  requires  careful  thought,  and  that 
which  expresses  ferious  or  somber  thought. 

3.  Yes. 

4.  It  would  depend  somewhat  upon  the  tem- 
perament of  the  reader.  In  some  cases  the  emo- 
tions are  beyond  control  and  hence  justified. 

5.  If  by  a  **  higher  tone"  is  meant  a  tone 
pitched  on  a  higher  key,  the  answer  is  no.  A 
delicate  passage  should  be  read  in  a  gentle,  low 
tone  that  accords  with  the  spirit  of  the  thought 
to  be  expressed. 


6.  It  is  a  rhetorical  question  equivalent  to  a 
positive  declaration. 

7.  Rhythm  is  the  musical  element  in  reading, 
and  is  essential  to  the  best  expression. 

(Based  on  General  Field  of  Reading  ) 

1.  IndicUe  the  parenthetical  clauses  in  the  follow- 

ing: 
"Thou  happy,  happy  elf  I 
Thou  tiny  image  of  myself! 
My  love,  he's  poking  peas  into  his  ear, 
Thou  merry,  laughing  sprite, 
With  spirits  feather  light. 
Untouched  by  sorrow,  and  unsoiled  by  sin, 
My  dear,  the  child  is  swallowing  a  pin." 

2.  Does  oral  reading  assist  the  pupil  in  successful 

silent  reading?    If  so,  how? 

3.  Is  it  wi«er  to  assign  pupils  of  certain  capacities  and 

tastes  to  certain  classes  of  reading;  or  to  require 
all  pupils  to  try  all  classes? 

4.  Underscore  the  emphatic  words  in  the  following: 

"Now,  Socrates,  dearest,  Xantippe  replied, 

I  bate  to  hear  everything  vulgarly  my'd; 

Now,  whenever  you  speak  of  our  chattels 
again, 

Bay  our  eow-bouse,  our  barn-yard,  our  pig- 
pen. 

By  your  leave,  Mrs.  Snooks,  I  will  say  what  I 
please 

Of  my  houses,  my  lands,  my  gardens,  my 
trees. 

Say  our,  Xantippe  exclaimed  in  a  rare. 

I  won't,  Mrs.  Snooks,  though  you  ask  it  an 
agel" 

5.  Which  is  the  earliest  grade  that  can   profitably 

combine  drill  in  reading  with  the  study  of  lit- 
erature? 

6.  What  is  good  reading? 

7.  Read  the  following  to  the  Superintendent: 

"Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man. 
Whose  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to 

your  door, 
Whose  days  are  dwindled   to   the  shortest 

Fpan, 
Oh!  give  relief,  and  Heaven  will  bless  your 
store." 
And  give  the  reason  for  the  tone  and  movement 
you  employ. 

1.  Third  and  last. 

2.  It  assists  intlection,  modulation,  and  em- 
phasis, which  aid  fo  largely  in  interpretation. 

3.  For  beginners,  temperament  and  circum- 
stance should  be  considered.  Older  pupils  should 
be  able  to  read  all  classes. 

4.  In  line  2,  "  my'd  ;  "  lines  3  and  4,  "  our ; '' 
lines,  **  please;"  line  6,  "my;"  line  7,  **our;" 
line  8,  **  won't "  and  **  age." 

5.  They  may  be  combined  as  early  as  the 
fourth  grade. 

6.  A  natural  and  correct  interpretation  of  the 
thought  of  the  author. 
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GEOQRAPBY, 

1.  Which   of  the  great  relisions  are  monotheistic? 

Which  polytheistic? 

2.  Distingaish  between  climate  and  temperature. 

3.  Where  in  the  United  States  are  large  belts  of  waste 

land? 

4.  Describe  the  Amazon  river. 

5.  Make  a  brief  outline  of  the  third  grade  geography 

work  as  provided  for  in  the  State  Coarse  of 
Study? 

6.  What  are  the  products  of  the  Hawaiian  islands? 

7.  Locate  each  of  the  following:   Ceylon,  Lassa.  Delhi, 

Sitka,  Kimberley. 

8.  Write  a  lew  lines  showing  the  nature  and  extent  of 

trade  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

9.  Draw  a  map  of  the  great  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence 

river,  and  locate  thereon  the  chief  commercial 
cities. 

10.  What  counties  in  Indiana  produce  large  quantities 

of  building  stone?    Natural  gaa?    Petroleum? 

11.  What  pnd  where  is  the  equatorial  rain  belt? 

1.  Monotheistic:  Christianitj,  JudaiBm,  Mo- 
hammedaniHm,  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism. 

Polytheistic:  The  religions  of  the  Persians, 
Greeks,  Romans  and  early  Teutons. 

2.  Climate  is  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
with  regard  to  heat  and  moisture — the  average 
of  heat  and  cold  for  given  time.  Temperature 
refers  to  the  degree  of  heat  or  cold  at  a  given 
time. 

3.  Much  of  the  Rocky  mountain  districts,  and 
sections  of  Texas,  Arizona,  Nevada,  California, 
the  Dakotas  and  the  Southeastern  states. 

4.  See  Frye's  Advanced  Geography,  p.  59. 

5.  See  State  Course  of  Study,  pp.  105-107. 

6.  Tropical  fruits,  sugar,  coffee  and  rice. 

7.  (a)  Southeast  of  India;  (6)  in  Tibet;  (c)  in 
India ;  (d)  in  Alaska,  and  (e)  near  western  bor- 
der Orange  Free  State,  Africa. 

8.  "The  leading  exports  from  Mexico  to  the 
United  States  are  silver,  coffee  and  cattle.  Our 
country  sends  cloth  and  hardware  to  Mexico.'' — 
P.  162,  Frye's  Geography. 

9.     

10.  (o)  Lawrence,  Monroe,  Putnam  and 
Crawford,  and  the  counties  on  the  upper  Wabash, 
and  in  eastern  part  of  state. 

(6)  Howard,  Grant,  Blackford,  Madison,  Tip- 
ton, Hamilton,  Delaware,  Henry,  Jay,  Wells, 
Pike,  etc. 

(c)  Wells,  Huntington,  Blackford,  Adams, 
Pulaski,  and  other  northwestern  counties. 

11.  **  There  is  a  very  large  amount  of  vapor 
in  the  belt  of  weak  winds  near  the  equator,  and 
almost  every  afternoon  or  evening  rains  pour 
down.  This  rainy  belt  is  called  the  equatorial 
belt."    P.  22,  Frye's  Geography. 


AMONG  THE  NEW  BOOKS. 

GEOLOGY  AND  NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCES  OP  INDIANA.— Through  the 
courtesy  of  State  Geologist  W.  S.  Blatch- 
ley,  we  are  favored  with  the  twenty-fourth 
annual  report  from  the  department  of  ge- 
ology and  natural  resources.  It  is  a  large 
volume  of  nearly  1,100  pages  and  includes 
besides  a  forty  page  discussion  by  Mr. 
jL>latchley  himself  on  "The  Natural  Re- 
sources of  Indiana,"  valuable  reports  by  his 
assistants  from  the  departments  of  mines, 
gas,  and  oil;  a  catalogue  of  the  flowering 
plants  and  of  the  ferns  and  their  allies  In- 
digenous to  Indiana,  by  Stanley  Coulter;  a 
discussion  of  the  middle  Silurian  rocks  of 
the  Cincinnati  anticlinal  region,  by  August 
Foerste;  a  report  upon  the  Waldron  shale 
in  Decatur,  Bartholomew,  Shelby  and  Rush 
counties,  by  J.  A.  Price;  a  study  on  the 
dragonflles  of  Indiana,  by  E.  B.  Williamson; 
an  illustrated  catalogue  of  Indiana  moUusca, 
by  R.  E.  Call;  and  notes  on  the  batrachiana 
and  reptiles  of  Vigo  county,  by  W.  S.  Blatch- 
ley.  For  the  general  reader  and  for  efery 
Indiana  teacher  the  interesting  feature  \a 
Mr.  Blatchley's  cnapter  on  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  state.  It  is  a  matter  of  pride 
to  know  that  although  Indiana  ranks  thirty- 
fourth  in  area  it  is  sixth  in  the  production 
of  coal,  fourth  in  petroleum,  second  in  nat- 
ural gas,  seventh  in  building  stone,  sixth  in 
the  value  of  her  clay  products.  The  local 
statistics  by  counties  will  be  found  inter- 
esting, too,  while  the  discussions  already 
enumerated,  each  by  an  expert  in  his  own 
department,  will  be  of  large  value  to 
specialists  in  studying  the  characteristics  of 
the  state.  All  who  will  consult  and  use  the 
report  will  be  convlmced  that  the  depart- 
ment of  geology  is  doing  a  large  amount  of 
good  work. 

«    «    « 

CHILD  LIFE  IN  MANY  LANDS  is  a 
third  reader  in  which  Ella  Austin  Blaisdell 
and  Mary  Frances  Blaisdell  have  drawn  from 
such  authors  as  Hawthorne,  Jean  Ingelow, 
Robert  Browning,  Barry  Cornwall,  Hans 
Christian  Andersen,  William  Grimm  and 
others  in  compiling  a  delightful  collection  of 
stories  and  poems  that  can  not  fail  to  stimu- 
late a  taste  for  the  best  literature  in  our  lan- 
guage.   The    work    of    both  illustrator  and 
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ptinter  combine  to  make  the  book  artistic 
and  pleasing.  [The  Macmillian  Co.,  102 
inges,  36  cents.] 

*    «    • 

SIDE  LIGHTS  ON  •  AMERICAN  HIS- 
TORY, volume  II,  has  appeared.  This  takes 
up  the  narrative  with  the  opening  events  of 
the  civil  war  and  comes  up  to  the  present. 
The  plan  to  select  leading  events*  narrating 
and  discussing  them,  without  attempting  to 
giye  a  complete  history,  is  followed  as  in 
the  former  volume.  This  leaves  each  event 
to  throw  its  own  light,  so  to  speak,  upo«n  the 
gHieral  scene,  and  in  current  history  has  the 
adrantage  of  sparing  the  historian  the  mis- 
take of  either  over  or  under-estimating  the 
relative  importance  of  certain  events.  Such 
topics  as  ''Secession,"  "The  Battle  of  Gettys- 
bnrg,"  "Causes  of  Northern  Success,"  "Re- 
construction," "The  Garfield  Tragedy,"  and 
'*The  Spanish  War,"  are  some  of  the  four- 
teen chapter  heads.  The  author's  pleasing 
style  will  help  recommend  the  book  for 
school  libraries.  [The  Macmillan  Co..  410 
pages,  75  cents.] 

«  «  « 
EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
is  a  series  of  monographs  prepared  for  the 
rnited  States  exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion of  1900.  This  work,  carefully  planned 
and  executed  by  the  most  eminent  American 
specialists  in  education,  is  contributed  by 
the  state  of  New  York  to  the  United  States 
exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  It  Is  the  first 
complete  presentation  of  American  educa- 
tion as  it  exists  to-day  in  all  its  phases,  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  university.  It  takes 
its  place  at  once  with  the  great  books  of 
reference  of  the  world,  and  is  indispensable 
to  the  progressive  teacher  or  school  officer, 
to  the  intelligent  and  public-spirited  citizen, 
and  to  the  libraries  of  the  country.  It  is 
the  best  encyclopedia  of  public  education 
that  the  superintendent  can  use  when  he 
tries  to  grasp  the  scope  of  education  in  this 
country.  The  statistics  and  bibliographies 
are  the  fullest  and  latest  obtainable.  The 
introduction  is  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
who  has  carefully  edited  the  work  through- 
out. The  work  is  handsomely  bound  in  blue 
buckram,  and  consists  of  two  large  volumes 
of  nearly  500  pages  each.  This  work  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  in  the  United  States, 


carriage  prepaid,  for  $3.50,  by  the  EMuca- 
tional  Review,  Columbia  University,  New 
York.  Press  work  by  J.  B.  Lyon  Company, 
Albany  N.  Y.  C.  F.  P. 


QUAINT  NUGGETS  is  the  title  of  the 
latest  addition  to  the  delightful  "Nugget 
Series,"  being  an  appreciative  collection  of 
passages,  pithy  and  pleasing,  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Thomas  Fuller,  Joseph  Hall,  John 
Selden,  George  Herbert  ana  Izaak  Walton. 
When  it  Is  remembered  that  all  five  of  these 
men  were  products  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth, 
and  that  each  was  a  master  in  his  way,  the 
reader  may  feel  assured  of  a  friendly  little 
volume  for  odd  moments.  Note  this,  for  in- 
stance, by  Walton:  "Angling  may  be  said 
to  be  so  like  the  mathematics  that  it  can 
never  be  fully  learned;  at  least  not  so  fully 
but  that  there  will  be  still  more  new  experi- 
ments left  for  me  trial  of  other  men  that 
succeed  us."  [Fords,  Howard  &  Hulburt, 
cloth  flexible,  gilt  top,  45  cents.] 


SCHILLING'S  SPANISH  GRAMMAR, 
translated  and  edited  by  Frederick  Zagel. 
The  old  Spanish  proverb  that  "Good  cloth 
sells  in  the  box"  may  well  be  applied  to  this 
grammar.  It  is  complete,  thorough  and  en- 
tirely reliable.  The  author  has  endeavored 
to  make  the  student  acquainted  with  the 
Spanish  spirit  and  mode  of  thought,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  reproduce  current  popular 
language  in  all  the  exercises.  The  book  is 
comprehensive  and  well  adapted  to  modem 
methods  of  studying  languages.  [Cassell  & 
Co.,  New  York  and  London;  340  pages.] 


A  SCHOOL  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  prepared 
by  Morris  H.  Morgan,  Ph.  D.,  assistamt  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  in  Harvard  university, 
chiefly  from  Lane's  Latin  Grammar.  This 
book  is  a  compact  12mo,  bound  and 
printed  In  the  very  best  manner.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  material  is  logical  and  the 
page  is  attractive.  The  pronunciation  of 
Latin,  its  Inflections,  the  leading  principles 
under  which  Latin  words  are  formed,  and 
syntax  ai-e  treated  In  a  clear  and  thorough 
manner.  [Hari)er  and  Brothers,  New  York; 
pp.  vlil,  266.] 
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CKRVANTES;-EL  CANTIVO,  an  episode 
from  Don  Quixote,  edited  with  an  introduc- 
tion, grammatical  and  explanatory  notes, 
and  a  Spanish  vocabulary,  by  Eduardo  Tolra 
Y  Forn^s,  professor  in  normal,  University 
of  Barcelona.  This  book  forms  an  excellent 
reader  for  those  who  are  learning  the  Span- 
ish language.  The  text  is  easy,  the  style  is 
attractive,  and  the  narrative  is  very  interest- 
ing. The  print  is  very  clear  and  the  book 
has  an  attractive  appearance.  [D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  50  cents.] 

*  *  * 
PrNCTUATION  PRACTICALLY  IL- 
LUSTRATED, A  manual  for  students  and 
correspondents,  by  Kate  O'Neill,  of  the  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  high  school.  The  Insti'uction  in 
this  book  Is  clear  and  definite  and  the  illus- 
trative examples  are  very  numerous,  cover- 
ing perhaps  every  possible  case  likely  to 
occur  in  common  usage.  In  size  It  Is  a  16mo 
of  156  pages;  It  Is  meatly  bound  In  cloth. 
[A.  Lovell  &  Co.,  New  York;  50  cents.] 

«  *  « 
A  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  WORDS,  by  J. 
M.  Anderson.  The  purpose  of  this  book  Is 
to  furnish  In  a  form  suitable  for  school  or 
private  study  a  summary  of  the  most  Import- 
ant facts  relating  to  the  English  language, 
with  special  reference  to  the  growth  and 
change  of  English  words.  The  work  In- 
cludes a  brief  treatment  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  language  gr'owth  as  exemplified  in 
the  Indo-European  languages,  and  a  study 
ot  the  different  elements  of  English,  show- 
ing the  growth  of  our  language  from  Its  or- 
iginal Gernuinic,  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and 
other  roots  into  a  new  language  of  greater 
strength  and  universality  tlian  its  predeces- 
sors. From  tills  book  students  will  get  a 
discriminating  knowle<lge  of  words  and  a 
training  in  the  accurate  use  of  language. 
[American  Book  Co.,  118  pages,  40  cents.] 

•  •    • 

ELEMENTS  OF  UIIETORIO  AND  ENG- 
LISH COMPOSITION  First  High  School 
Course,  by  G.  11.  Carpenter,  professor  of 
rhetoric  and  English  composition  in  Colum- 
bia university.  This  is  the  first  of  a  two- 
oook  high  school  course  in  composition  and 
rhetoric,  the  second  book  being  in  the  course 
of  preparation.  [The  Macmillan  Co.,  GO 
cents.] 


THE  ALGEBRAIC  SOLUTION  OF 
EQUATIONS  OF  ANY  DEGREE.-A  novel, 
simple,  and  direct  method  for  the  solution  of 
equations  of  the  Nth  degree,  by  L.  A.  Bu- 
cnanan.  Instructor  In  Leland  Stanford 
Jimlor  university;  and  J.  Lewis  Andre,  of 
the  Polytechnic  high  school,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  The  method  is  novel  and  simple  and 
resorts  to  no  artificial  or  indirect  processes; 
it  will  be  found  useful  to  the  engineer  and 
man  of  practice  as  well  as  to  the  student. 
[Whltaker  &  Ray  Company,  San  Francisco; 
bO  cents.] 

*    «    « 

SYLLABUS  OF  ELEMENTARY  PHYSI- 
OLOGY, wltJi  references  and  laboratory  ex- 
ercises, by  Ulysses  O.  Cox,  department  of 
biology,  State  Normal  School,  Mankato, 
Minn.  The  book  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
work  In  physiology  in  the  author's  classes, 
and  Is  printed  at  the  request  of  many 
teachers.  The  outlines  are  Buflicleatly  gen- 
eral to  be  used  with  almost  any  text,  yet 
they  follow  the  works  of  Dr.  Newell  Martin 
more  closely  than  amy  other.  The  system  of 
reference  Is  good,  the  general  topics  are  well 
analyzed,  and  the  laboratory  exercises  very 
complete  and  suggestive.  [Published  by  the 
author.] 


READING  NOTICES. 

We  are  pleased  to  note,  from  the  book  of 
testimonials  recently  issued  by  the  Crowell 
Apparatus  Compa^ny  of  this  city,  that  the 
Crowell  physical  apparatus  is  receiving  the 
universal  approbation  of  those  who  have 
used  it.  The  letters  are  written  by  leading 
educators  in  many  states  who  are  enthusias- 
tic in  its  praise.  The  apparatus  is  absolute- 
ly unique  in  its  design  and  enables  schools 
to  eciuip  a  complete  pliysical  laboratory  at  a 
minimum  of  cost. 

Baker  &  Thornton,  publishers  of  Indian- 
apolis, will  receive  manuscripts  of  any 
kind  of  a  teachers  aid  on  educational  work 
or  si)ecificati(>ns  for  the  making  of  any  kind 
of  school  material  or  anything  else  for  pub- 
lication and  will  pay  cash  or  royalty  for 
same  as  may  be  determined,  ff  it  is  deemed 
practical  or  available. 
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Commercial  Department,  Rockford 
High  School,  Rockford,  III. 

Dear  Mr.  Vories:— I  certainly 
would  advise  teachers  to  quit  teaching 
for  the  business  world. 

Very  truly, 

R.  A,  Grant. 

jr  jr  jr 

OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER 
TO  TEACHERS  AND 
HIGH  school  GRAD- 
UATES Expires  Sept.  22. 

WRITE  TO-DAY. 

M  M  M 

PHONES  1254. 
MONUMENT  PLACE. 

Five  times  larger  than  any 
other  Business  School  in  this 
State  JtJiJiJtJtJtJtJtJiJt 

SECOND  LARGEST  IN  THE  WORID. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND, 
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A  LIFE-LONG  L088p 

If  you  fail  to  select  the  proper  school 
for  your  business  training.    .... 

Indianapolis 
Business  University, 

B«ck«d  by  a  Half  Century  off  Sugg«»»« 

Gives  a  superior  education  that  is  capital  for  a  lifetime. 

OUR  POSITIVE  GUARANTEE. 

WE  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEE  that  our  students  make  from  $200.00  to  $1,000.00  a  year  more  than  any 
others;  that  calls  for  our  graduates  ezf^eed  the  supply;  that  ours  is  the  largest  and  ablest  faculty  of  experienced 
professional  business  educators;  that  we  enroll  more  students  than  all  others  combined;  that  we  hare  a  standing 
with  business  men  that  commands  success  for  our  graduates;  that  we  have  the  best  systems  and  methods  known 
to  the  world,  all  copyrighted;  that  we  hold  the  copyright  here  on  the  books  and  systems  of  recognised  value. 

No  Gli«rft«  ffor  »«cttrlBft  poAltlon*  ffor  »tud«nt».    Ormr  25,000  •niploy«d. 
Sliort«»t  tlin«  and  low«»t  rat«  •v^r  offff«r«d  ffor  »up«rlor  tralnlnft. 
Wrlt«  ffor  cataloftu*  and  »p«Glal  offff«r  now. 


When  Building,  Opposite  Postoffice,2 


I  to  40  North  Pennsylvania  Street.  Fifty-first  year  just  beginning. 

E.  J.  HEEB,  President. 

16th  year  at  head  of  this  institution. 


From  J.  G.  Perry,  proprietor  Enterprise  Laundry, 
Indianapolis : 

Prof.  Heeb— I  came  f^om  lola,  Kansas,  to  the  Indian- 
apolis Business  University  for  the  express  purpose  of 
taking  a  thorough  business  course  and  return  home. 
The  very  day  I  finished  the  prescribed  course  you 
secured  for  me  a  position  with  a  jrood  firm,  which  pro- 
moted me  fVom  time  to  time.  Within  a  year  I  obtained 
a  practical  business  education,  paid  the  entire  expense 
or  the  same,  lived  a  larger  life  than  ever  before,  and 
sent  surplus  money  home.  Wish  I  could  do  as  much 
for  yon  as  you  did  for  me,  and  are  doing  for  the  young 
people  of  America. 


MI88  KLLA  M.  SMALL. 

Indianapous,  Ind.,  March  31, 1900. 
Mr.  Ueeb-I  cheerfully  recommend  the  Indianapolis 
Business  University  to  all  who  contemplate  taking  a 
business  education.  The  University  is  a  flrst-clacs 
institution,  and  has  won  its  high  reputation  through 
the  untiring  efforts  and  honesty  of  its  able  management. 
I  hold  the  excellent  position  which  you  secured  for  me, 
that  of  bookkeeper  and  stenographer  with  the  Indian- 
apolis Trade  Journal,  and  desire  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation of  the  great  benefits  I  derived  f^om  the  thorough 
training  received  under  efBcient  instructors  while  at- 
tending this  institution.  Wishing  you  and  the  Uni- 
versity unbounded  success,  I  remain,  sincerely. 

Ella  M.  Small. 
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SCTOOL  THE  ENTIRE  YEAR.  STUDENTS  MAY  ENTER  AT  ANY  TIMB. 

EXTENSIVE  iMPROVEiVVENTS 

.  .  AT  THB  .  . 

Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 
and  Business  College, 

VALPARAISO,  INDIANA^ 


By  September  4, 1900,  the  opening  of  the  28th  year  of  the  School. 


THE  M£W  8CIEK0E  HATiL,  60x120  feet  and  three  stories  high,  will  be  completed  and  equip- 
ped with  the  latest  and  most  approved  apparatus. 

THE  TiTBRAKY  BOOM  now  50  x  60  feet  and  containing  10,000  volumes,  will  be  made  one-third 
larger  and  3,000  of  the  latest  and  best  reference  books  will  be  added. 

DQBMITOSY.    More  than  100  new  rooms  for  students  will  be  in  readiness  and  a  new  dining  hall 
will  be  erected. 

THE  COMMEBCIAIi  DEPARTMENT,  now  the  largest  and  best  equipped  in  the  land,  will  be 
greatly  improved. 

mTBTTGTOBS.    Four  additional  instructors  will  be  added  to  the  Faculty. 


THE  SCHOOL  WILL  BNTEBUPON  THE  WOBK  OF  THE  NEW  YEAR  WITH 
LABOSLT  INOREASED  FACILITIES,  yet  the  expense  to  the  student  will  be  no  greater  than 
heretofore.     The  institution  is  equipped  in  every  way  for  doing  thorough  work  in  the  folllowing 

BEPARTMENTS :  Preparatory,  Teachers,  Psychology  and  Pedagogy,  Kindergarten,  Penmanship. 
Seientific,  Classic,  Hisher  English,  Biology,  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Engineering,  Elocution  ana 
OmiOTjj  Pharmacy,  Medical,  Fine  Art,  Law,  Commercial,  Phonograpny  and  Typewriting,  Review. 
EaEch.  JDepartment  ia  a  School  Within  Itself,  and  while  there  are  other  departments,  yet  this 
if  none  the  less  a  special  training  school  for  teachers,  or  a  special  school  of  Pharmacy,  or  a 
special  school  of  Oratory,  etc.,  etc. 

TEACHRBS  AND  THOSE  PBEPABING  TO  TEACH  have  here  an  opportunity  of  entering 
a  greater  variety  of  classes  in  professional  work  than  at  most  special  schools,  and  with  reference 
to  the  high  grade  of  work  done  we  refer  to  any  educator  who  is  familiar  with  the  school,  whether 
he  be  a  patron  of  it  or  not. 

VALI7B  OF  CBEDITS.  The  credits  received  here  are  accepted  at  the  best  universities  everywhere.  As  a 
result  of  the  many  advantages  offered,  the  Institution  has  grown  to  be  the  largest  Nonnal 
School  in  the  United  States  and  offers,  for  one  tuition,  a  greater  list  of  subjects  from  which 
students  may  select  their  work  than  any  other  school.  While  the  attendance  is  large,  yet  the  classes 
are  so  sectioned  that  each  student  has  every  advantage  of  reciting  that  he  could  have  if  the  enrollment  did 
not  exceed  800. 

EXPENSES  ABE  MUCH  LESS  HEBE  THAN  AT  ANT  OTHEB  SCHOOL  offering  any- 
thing like  equal  advantages.  One  tuition,  $10  per  term,  covers  all  the  work  of  the  different  de- 
nartments,  excepting  private  lessons  in  music.  Good  board  and  well-furnished  room,  $1.50  to 
$1.90  per  week.     All  letters  promptly  answered.    Catalogue  mailed  free.     Address 

H.  B.  BROWN,  President, 
or  O.  P.  KINSEY,  Vice-President. 
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ROCHESTER  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY,  ROCWCSTCII,  IND. 

F-AUU  "TERM    BEGllNS   SERX.  -4-,   1800. 
FBATUREA  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

1.  All  teachers  are  specialists  and  University  trained.  2.  Thoronghness  oharacteriies  every  department 
8.  Personal  private  instruction  is  given  when  needed.  4.  Classes  are  not  large,  thus  giving  the  student  advan- 
tages not  possible  in  crowded  schools.  5.  Review  work  in  Common  Branches  every  term.  6.  All  Academic  and 
College  work  done  with  us  need  not  be  done  over  again  should  the  student  attend  a  higher  institution  of  learning. 
7.  Credits  from  our  school  are  accepted  in  all  first-class  Colleges  and  Universities.  8.  Students  may  enter  at  any 
time.   9.  Expenses  are  as  low  as  possible  consistent  with  decent  living. 

DEPARTMENTS. 

1.  Preparatory.  2.  Academic.  3.  Collegiate.  4.  Normal.  6.  Music.  6.  Oratory.  7.  Commercial.  8.  Short- 
hand and  Typewriting. 

It  is  the  pari  of  wisdom  to  attend  school  where  neither  time  nor  money  is  wasted— where  the  principle  that 
"  Education  is  a  self-activity  "  is  not  a  mere  theory,  but  a  faot  of  the  everyday  work  of  the  sohool. 


Write  for  Ctttaloffue. 


W.  H.  BANTA,  President. 


The  Journal  of 
Adolescence. 


A  new  monthly  publication  devoted  entirely  to  the 
problems  of  education  centering  about  the  growth 
period. 

$i.oo  Per  Year,  Single  Copies,  loc. 

"The  Journal  touches  the  'vital  spot'  in  ped- 
agogy." 

*'  I  have  read  it  from  cover  to  cover.  It  is  what  we 
have  been  waiting  for.'* 

See  the  Journal  before  you  subscribe  for  an  educa- 
tional paper.- 

The  Journal  of  Adolescence, 

OAK  PARK,  CHICAQO,  ILL. 


Zbc  flew  Ibea  in 
tTeacbino  Mtitina. 

Individual  Work.  Individual  Slant,  Individual 
Copies,  Individual  Progress.  Two  hundred  copies 
in  a  neat  case,  with  instructions  for  praetiee  and  a 
copy  of  my  Reversible  Writing  Blank,  50  paces,  750 
lines,  all  for  25  cents.       Address, 

3.  lb.  BacbtcnMrcbcr, 

Special  Teacher  of  Writing, 
Lafayette  PuUlc  Schoola* 

Xafai^ette,  f  nD« 


Indiana  State 
Teachers'  Association. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers' 
Association  held  last  Decembef^  the  following  reso- 
lution was  (snanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  we  indorse  the  action  of 
the  Reading  Circle  Board  in  putting 
"  The  Young  People's  History  of  Indi- 
ana'' an  the  list  of  books  for  the  Young 
People's  Reading  Circle. 

The  **Yoting  Peoplc^s  History  of  Indiana,^  which 
is  highly  commended  by  newspapers  and  educators, 
can  never  be  obtained  at  so  low  a  price  as  now, 
throtigh  the  reading  circle* 

Send  orders  early  to 

QEORQE  F.  BASS, 

Manager  Indiana  Young  People's  Reading  Circle. 

131   COMMERCIAL  OLUB   BLD'G<   INDIANAPOLIS. 


TBAINING  SCHOOL  FOB 
TEACHERS 

j4n^  Regular  /Academic  Course 

FKOM 

KINDERGARTEN  TO  COLLEGE 

Opens  October  /,  J^OO 

AT  THE 

CHICAGO  INSTITUTE 

Academic  and  Pedagogic 

Col.  Fran'cis  W.  Parker,  President. 
WiLDiK  S  Jackman,  Dean. 

Profesitonal   and    Auidemtc    Training    School  for 

Teachers^  and  Aiademic  School  for  Children 

and  Toutb  hetiveen  the  aga  of  four 

and  eighteen. 

.\  large  library,  thoroughly  equipped  museum,  lab- 
oratories, and  workshops  afford  unu«;ual  facilities  for 
work  in  all  departments. 

Location  convenient  of  access  from  all  parts  of  the 
city,  and  adjacent  to  Lincoln  Park,  with  its  liotanical. 
Horticultural  and  Zoological  Ciardens. 

Kxcellent  accommodations  for  board  and  lod^in;;  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  school  can  be  had  by  those  coming 
from  out  of  town.     For  further  particulars,  address 

Director,  602  Marqik—iK  Bldg.,  CHICAGO. 
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The  Indiana 
tiDdergartem 
Training  School 

—AT— 

INDIANAPOLIS. 

DBGULAR  COURSE  two  yean.    Pwpitfatory 
'^   CtMsntf  one  year*    Pott  Graduate  G>tine  for 
Nocmal  Teadien»  one  year.    Primary  training  a 
put  of  the  regular  work* 
Qanei  formed  In  September  and  February. 

FMly-five  Free  Scholarships  Granted 

SPECIAL  PRIMARY  CUSS  IN  MAY  AND  JUNE. 

Sead  for  Catalogue. 

MRS.   ELIZA    A.   BLAKER.    SUPT.. 

1003  Coe  Street. 


NEW  YORK  STORE 


■STABLISHKO  1853. 


Sole  Agf  s  BUTTEWCK  PATTEI?NS 


•».»».»»• /»»*-^*^.»»^». 


THE  BEST  SHOE  FOR 
WOMEN. 

Dear  to  the  heart,  bat  not  to  the  purse,  is 


tt 


9P 


Sorosis 

Like  all  good  things,  thej  are  imitated.  Bat 
here  is  the  onlj  place  the  original  is  sold  in 
Indianapolis.  This  month  for  the  first  time  you 
can  baj  ''ftOROftlft''  for  Misses  and  Chil- 
dren, and  like  the  Women,  they  have  no  equal. 

Porosis  Tor  IVomeny  f  3.50 
Porosis  Tor  Misses,  3.00 
Porosis  Tor  Cblldren,     2.00 


»/'wV**\-'%^«. 


Pettis  Dry  Goods  Co. 

INDIANAPOL-IS. 


WHAT  NEXT? 

There  is  a  point  beyond  which  the  tired  brain  and  worn-out  nerves  seem  to  lose  all 
power  of  recuperation,  and  when  that  point  is  reached  the  only  end  is  insanity  and  death. 
If  you  are  nervous,  restless,  irritable  of  temper,  have  no  appetite  for  food  and  can  not 
deep  at  night ;  if  you  are  despondent,  melancholy,  have  no  ambition  for  work  and  no 
ability  to  concentrate  your  thoughts,  ask  yourself  that  question,  "  What  next? "  There 
is  one  thing  you  can  do  that  will  bring  the  answer  you  so  much  desire.  If  you  will  begin 
at  once  with  Dr.  MUes'  Nervine  it  will  give  you  the  rest,  the  quiet,  the  sweet,  refreshing 
deep  that  leads  to  life  renewed  and  health  restored. 

''For  six  months  I  was  so  nervous  that  I  could  not  sleep  in  bed,  and  would  some- 
times have  to  be  carried  out  of  doors  to  get  fresh  air.  Then  my  body  would  get  numb, 
and  perspiration  would  drip  from  eyerr  pore.  I  would  have  spells  of  blues  and  melan- 
choly, frequently  breaking  out  with  sobs  and  crying.  The  best  doctors  here  could  give 
me  no  relief,  and  seeing  an  advertisement  of  Dr.  Miles'  Nerrint,  I  decided  to  try  it. 
After  using  it  two  days  I  went  to  bed  and  slept  all  night— the  first  time  in  nearly  a  year. 
Then  a  load  seemed  to  fall  from  my  shoulders,  and  from  that  day  I  continued  to  get 
strong  until  my  health  was  completely  restored." 

Mbs.  L.  B.  MnxAKD,  North  Clarendon.  Pa. 

DR.   MILES'  NERVINE 

Is  lold  at  all  drug  •tores  on  a  potitire  gnarantM. 
Write  for  free  advice  and  booUet  to 


DR.  MILES  MEDICAL  COMPANY. 


ELKHART.  INDIANA. 
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CENTRAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE 

.  .  .  AND  .  .  . 

COMMERCIAL  INSTITUTE 

DANVILLE,  INDIANA. 

STUDENTS  MAY  ENTER  ANY  TIME  AND  SELECT  THEIR  OWN  -WORK. 


primary  department. 

pedagogy.  methods. 

Science  and  art  of  education. 

No  teacher  can  afford  to  miss  this  kind  of  work.  It  can  be  taken  any  time.  Classes  are  always 
sustained  in  which  the  methods  and  devices  of  teaching  the  branches  are  made  especial  featnres, 
and  work  in  the  grades  is  carefully  noticed.  The  Indiana  Beading  Circle  work  is  always  taaght. 
Method  work  is  made  a  strong  feature  all  the  time.     Primary  and  model  school  work  carried. 

SPECIALISTS  have  charge  of  the  common  branches,  and  every  one,  whether  far  advanced  or  just 
beginning,  will  find  his  wants  met.  Carefal  attention  is  given  to  individual  students.  Having  a 
score  of  teachers,  and  meeting  them  several  times  a  term  in  a  body,  the  president  easily  learns  the 
standing  and  needs  of  each  student. 

The  Teacbet%\  Scientific,  ClasMlc,  LA  W  AND  MUSIC  are  all  large  and  strong  courses. 

.    .    .    THE  COMMERCIAL  COURSE    .    .    . 

is  cheap  and  thorough.     Entire  expenses  from  150  to  $75  for  a  full  course. 

SHORTHiND  AND  TYPEWRITING  are  the  most  satisfactory  courses  in  the  school,  because  the 
student  quickly  fininhes  them  at  a  very  little  cost  and  readily  secures  a  profitable  position.  Oar 
system  is  easily  learned  and  used. 

POSITIONS. 

For  some  time  we  have  made  special  efibrts  to  secure  our  graduates  positions,  until  now  we^have 
calls  from  every  State  and  Territory  for  teachers,  clerks,  amanuenses,  operators,  etc.  We  CftB  BOt 
fill  all  the  positions  at  oar  commaud. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Plain  and  ornamental  penmanship  are  specialtieF. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition,  $10.00  per  term.  Board,  $1.05  and  $1.50  per  week.  Rooms.  25c  to  50c  per  week. 

One  tuition  includes  all  departments  except  instrumental  music.     Board,  tuition  and  room  for 
48  weeks,  from  $100.00  to  $125.00. 

Send  for  Complete  Catalogue.    Address 

J,  A.  JOSEPH, 

President. 
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Tri-State  Normal 

College,  Angola,  Ind., 

WILL     OPEN      ITS     SEVENTEENTH     YEAR     SEPT.     4,    1900. 


THE  year  will  consist  of  five  ten-week  terms,  jf  28  will  pay  board,  furnished 
room  and  tuition  for  ten  weeks.  $100  will  pay  the  same  for  forty  weeks. 
The  School  is  especially  strong,  both  as  a  Normal  School  and  as  a  College. 
All  work  done  here  is  recognized  by  the  best  colleges  in  the  country.  This  is  a 
great  advantage  over  taking  work  in  a  school  wholly  normal.  We  guarantee  to  save 
both  time  and  money  for  all  who  would  do  College  work. 

Our  higher  course  is  especially  rich  in  the  classics.  If  you  want  a  term  or  a  year 
of  schooling,  Td  say  come  here ;  we  will  place  you  under  as  able  teachers  as  can  be 
found. 

Chas.  D.  Nason,  Ph.  D.,  and  W.  O.  Baily,  M.  S.,  have  charge  of  professional 
training  of  teachers.  Dr.  Nason  received  his  degree  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  is  up  on  all  that  is  known  on  psychology  applied  to  education.  He  is  a 
kind  man — not  so  self  conceited  as  many. 

Prof.  Baily  is  especially  able  in  applying  his  wide  experience  as  a  public  school 
man.  Those  who  have  been  in  his  training  class,  say  his  work  is  most  decidedly 
practical. 

Angola  is  forty  miles  north  of  Fort  Wayne,  the  cleanest,  prettiest  town  in  Indiana. 

Ask  for  catalogue.  Why  not  start  in  for  forty  weeks  for  jpioo?  We  will  give 
you  if  1,000  worth  of  education. 


:       :       :       :       :       :ADDRESS       :       :       :       :       :       : 

L.  M.  Sniff,  A.  M.,  Pres., 

:      :      :     ANGOLA,      INDIANA     :      :      : 
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Lake  Erie  G 
Western  B.  R. 


^^  NATURAL    GAS    ROUTE  ^^ 

ALL    TRAINS    ARRIVE  AND    DEPART 

FROM  INDLVNAPOUS  UNION  STA- 

TION  AS  FOLLOWS: 


Depart. 

Mail  and  express t^^OO  a.m 

Chio.Mich.Cy.Tol.&Det.ex.*l2.20 


Mioh.  City  A  Chicago  exp- 
*  Daily,    t  Except  Sanday. 


t7.20 


Arrive. 

t4.15  p.m. 

♦lO.ao  a.m. 

tlO.25  p.m. 


C.  F.  DALY, 

General  Passenger  Agent. 


Why  try  to  stick 
things  with  some- 
thing that  doesn't 
stick?  Buy  MAJOR'S 
CEMENT;  you  know 
it  sticks.  Nothing 
breaks  away  from  it. 
Stick  to  MAJOR'S 
CEMENT.   Buy  once, 

I  you    will    buy    for- 
ever.        There       is 

I  nothing     as     good; 

j  don't     believe      the 

I  substitutes 
nd  MAJOR'S  LEATHER. 

Two  separate  cementi>~the  bent.  Insist  on  having  them. 

ESTABLISHED  1870. 

15  and  85  cents  per  bottle  at  all  dmgglsta. 

MAJOR    CEMENT    CO.,   NEW  YORK    CITY. 


THE  INDIANA  SCHOOL  BOOK  CO-, 

Who  have  a  contract  for  supplving  text-books  to  the  Public 
Schools  of  the  State,  to  better  accommodate  the  patrons  of 
the  schools,  have  given  their  consent  that  all  their  books  may 
be  handled  and  sold  by  merchants  and  dealers.  Township 
Trustees  and  other  school  officers  should  make  an  earnest  ef- 
fort to  get  dealers  to  sell  the  adopted  books.  This  plan  bet- 
ter accommodates  patrons  and  school  children;  besides,  it 
saves  time  and  labor  to  the  Trustee,  and  relieves  him  of  all 
the  care  of  the  books,  as  well  as  saving  him  from  making 
quarterly  reports  of  his  book  sales. 

THE  INDIANA  SCHOOL  BOOK  CO. 


-we  FURNISH- 


Send  to  tsi  f or  complete  catalogues* 


KINDERGARTEN  MATERIALS, 

Primary  School  AMs  aid  General  School  SuMles. 

THOMAS    OHARL-E8    OO., 

Norlfawcstcm  Aganta  for  MHtoo  Bvadlay  Co. 

195-197  Wabash  Aventic^  -       -      -     Obicago,  IIL 


We  ace  now  wofklng  on 
Fall  Vacandei.  JlJl  Jl 
Place   your   fegistratkm 
EARLY.  Jljl  Jl  Jl  Jl 

r  ^     . .>^^THB^<;,fc                     ^      1 

"OUR  PLATFORM" 

I  (LARK  TCACHERS'AfiLNCY  J 

B.F.  CLARK     '        ' 

378  -  388  Wa  bash  Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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Indiana  University 


BLOOMINGTON 


Sixty-three  members  of  the  Faculty.  Two  hundred  and  eighty  graduate  and 
undergraduate  courses.  One  thousand  and  fifty  students ;  every  county  in  Indiana 
represented.    Eighteen  departments  as  follows : 

I.  Department  of  Greek,  two  teachers  and  eleven  courses. 

II.  Department  of  Latin,  three  teachers  and  twenty  courses. 

III.  Department  of  Romance  Languages,  four  teachers  and  fourteen  courses. 

IV.  Department  of  Germanic  Languages,  five  teachers  and  fourteen  courses. 
V.  Department  of  English,  seven  teachers  and  twenty-four  courses. 

VI.     Department  of  History  and  Political  Science,  four  teachers  and  twenty- 
nine  courses. 
VII.     Department  of  Economics  and  Social  Science,  two  teachers  and  sixteen 

courses. 
Vlll.     Department  of  Philosophy,  four  teachers  and  eight  courses. 
IX.     Department  of  Pedagogy,  four  teachers  and  seven  courses. 
X.     Department  of  Mathematics,  six  teachers  and  twenty-four  courses. 
XI.    Department  of  Mechanics  and  Astronomy,  one  teacher  and  nine  courses. 
XII.     Department  of  Physics,  four  teachers  and  fourteen  courses. 

XIII.  Department  of  Chemistry,  five  teachers  and  twenty-four  courses. 

XIV.  Department  of  Geology  and  Geography,  two  teachers  and  fifteen  courses. 
XV.    Department  of  Zoology,  three  teachers  and  eight  courses. 

XVI.  Department  of  Botany,  two  teachers  and  nine  courses. 
XVU.  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  one  teacher  and  four  courses. 
XVIIl.    Department  of  Law,  three  teachers  and  twenty-three  courses. 


Special  Courses  for  Teachers  the  Spring  Term 


Graduates  of  commissioned  High  Schools  of  Indiana  are  admitted  without  exami- 
nation, except  in  conditioned  English,  to  the  Freshman  Class  of  the  University. 

CaUlogtfC  wiU  be  tent  on  applkatkm  to  fhc  Regiitrar^  or  to 

JOSEPH  SWAIN,  President. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  INLAND  PUBLISHING  CO. 

A  GREAT  SUCCESS. 

WIsely's  New  Series  of  Grammars.    By  J.  B.  Wisely,  A.  M.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Grammar  and  Composition  In  the  Indiana 
State  Normal  Scliooi. 


A  THREE   BOOK  SERIES. 

LANGUAGE  FOR  THE  GRADES,  J74  pages,  Ootii,  lUustratecL    Price,  40  Centi. 

A  NE^  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  227  pages,  QoOu    Price,  60  Cents. 

STUDIES  IN  THE  SCIENCE  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  Ootlu  Price,  60  Cents. 

LANGUAGE  FOR  THE  GRADES  deals  with  the  problem  of  English  as  it  should  be 
presented  in  the  grades  from  the  time  the  child  enters  school  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  jear.  It  is 
oased  upon  the  idea  that  children  in  the  grades  need  such  work  in  language  as  will  fix  in  them 
the  habit  of  .using  good  language. 

A  NEW  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  presents  material  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  jear  grades 
of  the  common  schools.  The  formal  and  arbitrarr  grammar  work  which  pupils  everywhere  so  much 
dislike,  is  banished  from  the  class-room  and  the  subject  of  grammar  is  made  as  interesting  as  history. 

STUDIES  IN  THE  SCIENCE  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  is  a  book  for  advanced 
classes,  high  schools  and  academies.  This  book  employs  the  searching  or  laboratory  method.  The 
problems  are  set,  the  material  given,  and  the  pupil  set  to  buUd  the  material  in  accordance  with  the 
problem  proposed.     Remsed  and  improved. 


AN  OUTLINE  OF  METHOD  IN  HISTORY. 

By  EUwood  W.  Kemp,  Professor  of  History  in  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School;  300  pages; 
handsomely  printed  and  bound;  Cloth.     Price,  $1.00. 

This  book  organizes  history  and  shows  how  to  apply  the  principles  which  underlie  correct  his- 
torical instruction. 

The  work  during  the  first  eight  years  of  school  life  is  definitely  stated  and  model  lessons  given. 

The  whole  book  is  based  upon  the  thought  that  to  study  history  we  must  think  it ;  to  think  it  we 
must  feel  it,  and  in  thinking  it  and  feeling  it  we  ourselves  must  be  transformed  by  it.  It  has  heen 
received  in  the  most  favorable  way  by  the  public. 


ADAMS'  MUSIC  FOR  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

By  Carrie  B.  Adams;  104  pages;  bound  in  boards,  with  handsome  cover  design  in  four  colors. 
Price,  35  cents.    Special  terms  for  introduction  and  in  quantities. 

The  additional  importance  now  being  attached  to  music  as  a  regular  subject  in  our  common 
schools  renders  such  a  book  as  the  above  a  necessity.  Mrs.  Adams'  experience  in  teaching  the  sub- 
ject of  music,  and  in  training  others  for  the  work,  has  given  her  a  practical  insight  into  the  needs  of 
both  teacher  and  pupil. 

Her  book  is  therefore  full  of  tuneful  exercises  and  pretty  songs,  all  splendidly  graded. 


THE  MODEL  MUSIC  NOTE  BOOK. 

Arranged  by  Herman  E.  Owen,  Supervisor  of  Music.     Published  in  two  sizes,  heavj  paper^ 
strongly  bound. 
No.  1.     For  the  Grades Price,  6  cts.     No.  2.    For  the  High  School  and  Academy.  .Price,  10  cts. 

These  little  note  books  are  prepared  so  the  instruction  may  have  permanent  form.  The  pages 
are  alternately  blank  and  music-ruled.  They  are  already  immensely  popular  and  many  thousand 
copies  are  now  in  use  in  Indiana  alone.    Send  stamps  for  samples. 
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THE  FOLLOVING  OOURSES  ARE  OFFERED: 


!•  Latin*  Ranging  from  beginning  lessons  through  Caesar, 
Cicero,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Livy  and  Horace. 

II.    German.     (1)  Elementary,  (2)  Classical. 

Ill*  En^llfth.  (1)  Grammar,  Composition  and  Rhetoric; 
(2)  Classics,  including  Scott,  Shakespeare,  George  Eliot, 
Thackeray  and  Dickens;  (3)  A  Study  of  Style — DeQuincey, 
Macaulay,  Carlyle,  Mathew  Arnold  and  Landor;  (4)  Course  in 
Chaucer,  Spenser  and  Milton;  (5)  American  Literature — poetry, 
prose  and  fiction ;    (6)  Greek  Myths. 

lY.     HUtory.     (1)  Grecian,    (2)  Roman,    (3)    French,   (4) 
English  Constitution,  (5)  Constitutional  History  of  United  States. 

Y.  MathematlCA.  (1)  Plain  Geometry,  (2)  Solid  and 
Spherical  Geometry,  (3)  Advanced  Algebra,  (4)  Trigonometry, 
(5)  Analytic  Geometry. 

Yl.     Phy»lc».    Three  courses. 

Yll.    ChemUtry.    Four  courses. 

Ylll.    Philosophy  —  Elementary.      (I)    Introduction    to 
Philosophy,  (2)  Ethics. 

IX.  Pedafiofiy.  A  Study  of  Educational  Classics,  and 
General  Method  in  Teaching. — Special  for  teachers. 

X.    MuaIc.    (1)  Piano,  six  courses ;  (2)  Vocal,  four  courses. 

XI.  Preparatory  Medical  Department.  Zoology, 
Physiology,  Botany,  Chemistry,, Medical  Latin  and  German. 


Graduates  of  Commissioned  High  Schools  are  admitted  without  examination  to  the  Junior  Class. 

Students  having  completed  two  years'  course  in  Commissioned  High  Schools,  are  admitted  without 
examination  to  Freshman  Class  of  the  University,  provided  that  the  application  is  accompanied  with 
*  certificate  from  the  superintendent  or  principal. 

CATALOGUE  WILL    BE    SENT  ON    APPLICATION. 


W.  ¥L  HERSHMAN,  President. 
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Young  People's  Reading  Circle  Books 

FOR  YEAR  OF  1000-1901. 

Books  will  be  sent,  transportation  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  prices  riven  below.  The  mailing  price 
shoald  be  sent  for  orders  amounting  to  less  than  $1.50,  ana  for  all  small  orders  to  be  sent  where 
there  is  no  express  office.  Address  GEORGE  F.  BASS,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Book 

NUMBKB. 

LIST  OF  YOUNG  PEOPLB'S  READING  CIRCLE  BOOKS 
FOR  1900-1901. 

Bt  Mail. 

By  Kxf. 

OB 

Frbiobt. 

1 

Sbcokd  Gbadb. 
Child  Life  (Second  Book)— Blaiedell 

90  36 
24 
29 

68 
68 
36 

56 
49 
45 
97 

9S 
98 

59 

60 

100 

46 

to  SO 

2 

Verse  and  Prose  for  Beginners — Selected 

20 

3 

Tales  for  Little  Readers— Barke 

25 

4 

Third  Gbadk. 
Crusoe's  Island— Ober 

50 

5 

The  First  Book  of  Birds— M 'Her 

60 

6 

Through  the  Year  (Book  I) -Clyde  and  Wallabe 

30 

7 

Fourth  akd  Fifth  Gradbs. 
Loboi  Rag  and  Vixen— Thompson 

50 

8 

Around  the  World  (Book  II)— Carroll 

40 

9 

American  Indian— Starr 

38 

10 

The  Land  of  the  Long  Night— Chailln 

85    - 

11 
12 

Sixth  amd  Sbvbnth  Gradbb. 

Young  People's  History  of  Indiana— Conklin 

Two  I  oung  Patriots — Tomlinsnn 

75 
85 

13 

A  Reyolutionary  Maid — Blanchard 

85 

14 

Life  in  Asia— Smith 

50 

15 

Eighth  and  Advancrd  Grades. 
Side  Lights  on  American  History —Elson 

50 

16 

The  Treasure  Ship— Butterworth 

85 

17 

Heroesof  the  Middle  West-Catherwood 

40 

Total 

$8  96 

HALF   RATE 

-TO- 

Richmond,  Va.,  and  Return 

-VIA- 

BIG  FOUR  ROUTE 


ON  ACCOUNT  OP  MBBTINO 


Sovereign  Grand  Lodge,  1. 0. 0.  F., 

September  17  to  22,  1900. 

Round  Trip  Tickets  will  be  on  sale  from  all  points  on  tlie  '<Blg  Four'*  at  rate  of 
one  fare  for  round  trip,  on 

September  13, 14, 15  and  16. 

Tickets  good  for  return  to  and  Including  September  J5,  1900. 

For  full  information  and  particular!  as  to  rates,  tickets,  limits,  •tc,  call  on  Agents  ''Big  Four 
Route  "  or  address  the  undersigned. 


WARREN  J.  LYNCH. 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agent, 


W.  P.  DEPPE. 

Asst.  G.  P.  and  T.  A. 


OINOINNATI,    OHIO- 
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Publications    of    the   Inland   Publishing    G)mpany» 


.*•»«•»«'»<»%.' 


PRACTICAL  PHYSICAL  EXERQSES. 


For  pablic  and  private  Bchools.  By  Louis  Lepper,  Director  Physical  fixercises,  Terre  Haute 
inibllc  Bcnools,  and  Wm.  H.  Wiley,  Superintendent  Terre  Haute  public  schools.  Printed  on  extra 
heaTT  enameled  paper,  with  special  design  on  side  and  back  stamped  in  black.  Illustrated  by  about 
100  mie  half-tones ;  cloth.     Price,  80  cents. 

A  thoroughly  practical  book  for  teacher  or  pupil. 

Exercises  are  given  for  each  grade  and  each  lesson  is  illustrated  on  the  opposite  page  from  photo- 
graphs taken  from  real  life. 

This  book  shows,  how  to  properly  train  the  entire  physical  being,  an  essential  condition  to  the  best 
mental  growth.  Teachers  without  previous  special  training  can  use  this  book,  and  will  be  delighted 
with  results  which  they  can  obtain.    The  book  contains  much  that  is  attractive. 


STUDIES   IN   ADVANCED  PHYSIOLOGY, 

BY  LOUI8  J.  RETTQER.  A.  M. 

X-600  pp.    Illustrated.    Cloth.    93.00  net* 

This  book  is  especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  advanced  classes,  and  to  high  schools  and  hiffher 
institutions.  It  is  one  of  the  epoch-making  books  in  its  department,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  interested  student  of  the  subject.     We  call  attention  to  the  following 

IMPORTANT  FEATURES: 

Aocyfacy  from  a  sdcnttfic  ttandpolnt.  Latest  theories  in  Europe  and  America.  Qualltv  and  valtse  of 
illastraiions— 200  m  afl.  Mechanical  excellence.  Adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  schooL  Exceedingly 
moderate  price. 

Recently  selected  for  use  in  State  Normal  School  at  Ypsilanti,  Michigan ;  Mankato,  Minnesota, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.  ^ 

The  Government  of  the  State  of  Indiana* 

BY  WILLIAM  W.  THORNTON. 

255  pases.    Printed  od  good  paper,  bound  in  full  cloth,  title  on  sides  and  back  in  black.     Price,  60  cento. 

This  hook  contains  a  brief  but  comprehensive  outline  of  the  history  of  Indiana  to  the  present 
time,  together  with  a  full  discussion  of  the  present  State  Constitution,  and  the  working  of  the  various 
departments  of  the  State  government.  The  book  is  published  with  the  hope  that  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  laws  and  general  plan  of  government  will  help  our  youth  to  become  better  citizens. 

The  Indianapolis  Joui-nal:  Thornton's  Government  of  Indiana  Bhould  be  in  every  school,  and, 
indeed  in  every  home  and  library  in  the  State. 

Inland  Educator  Bound  i  *^Mi.?;IL!!'L?^ 


I 


THE  FOLLOWING: 


Sinrie  Volames  (6  numbers)  Cloth tO  50       1.     Rettger*8  Studies  in  Advanced  Physiol- 

&;ibl^^SSm.ia2nnmbers)Ciah:;:;::^  '4  \    ,       ,  ogy  (Firet  Edition).  $2  00 

Half  Leather 100      2.     A  good  Patent  Binder  of  12  numbers  of 

Inland  Educator 1  00 

3.     Denton   Snyder's   Psychology   and  the 


If  the  nambers  you  send  are  in  good  condition,  we 
can  generally  send  boand  Tolumes  at  once.  If  they  are 
dtfaced  it  may  reqaire  two  or  three  weeks  to  get  them 
ready. 

Purchasers  must  pay  transportation  charges  both 
ways. 

The  return  charge  on  single  volumes  is  20  cents, 
double  Yolumes,  So  cents.  We  supply  your  missing 
Dumbers  at  10  cents  per  copy.    Complete  index  free. 


Psychosis 2  00 

4.  Song  Patriot 15 

5.  A  ley's  High  School  Mathematics 05 

6.  Box  of  Busy  Work  (birds  or  animals). .  13 

7.  Box  of  Model  Word  Builders 15 

The  Iklafd  Publishimg  Co.,  Terre  Haute.  Ind.      j    ^'     The  A  rt  of  Questioning 15 

Address:  The  Inland  Publishing  Company,  Terre  Hante. 
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Some 

Pertinent 

Facts. 


Many  young  people  who  feel  the  need  of  a 
better  education  are  often  at  a  great  loss  to  know 
which  college  to  attend.  To  them  these  perU' 
nent  tacts  should  be  of  interest  and  assistance. 

It 

is  a 
Fact 

That  the  National  Normal  University  is  the 
oldest  independent  Normal  in  the  United  States, 
and  enjoys  a  prestige  possessed  by  no  other  insti- 
tution of  the  kind. 

That  it  has  sent  out  more  graduates  who  have 
attained  to  distinction  in  the  various  avocations 
of  life  than  any  other  similar  institution. 

That  in  this  institution  has  been  originated 
many  of  the  educational  methods  which  are  con- 
sidered the  most  practical  of  to-day.  That  it  is 
now  recognized  as  the  leader  of  up-to-date,  pro- 
gressive methods  of  instruction. 

That  students  who  receive  their  training 
here  are  given  a  preference  in  the  world,  and  ex- 
perience less  difficulty  in  securing  desirable,  well- 
paying  positions. 

That  no  other  institution  of  the  kind  main- 
tains a  more  able  body  of  trained  and  experi- 
enced teachers;  and  there  is  no  other  place  where 
a  student  receives  the  same  kindly,  careful, 
personal  attention,  as  is  given  him  here. 

That  students  are  offered  a  grea'er  variety  of 
studies  to  choose  from  for  the  one  rate  of  tuition, 
than  can  be  had  elsewhere.  That  the  library  and 
apparatus  at  their  command  is  more  extensive. 

That  a  course  of  study  can  be  completed  in 
this  institution,  better,  in  less  time,  and  at  less 
expenditure  of  money,  than  in  any  other  similar 
institution. 

That  there  is  not  a  more  pleasant  and  health- 
ful town,  possessing  all  modern  improvements 
with  delightful  walks  and  drives,  than  Lebanon, 
Ohio.  Its  beautiful  surroundings ;  its  intelligent 
and  hospitable  people,  who  always  manifest  a 
deep  interest  in  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the 
students,  make  Lebanon  a  most  desirable  place 
to  attend  school. 

The  cost  to  you  of  superior  training,  for 
which  this  school  is  noted,  is  not  more  than 
for  ordinaiT  training  elsewhere.  You  can  not 
possibly  make  a  mistake  in  attending  the  '*  foun- 
tainhead,"  where  100,000  successful  men  and 
women  have  received  their  training.  You  may 
have  cause  to  regret  if  you  choose  otherwise. 

Send  in  your  name,  and  let  us  mail  you  a  cata- 
logue and  full  information. 

C.  K.  HAMILTON,  Secretary, 

Lebanon,  Ohio. 
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Oonese  and  School  Balls  of  Beat 

Quality.    Addr«M. 

Old  Mstablifltaed 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

THE  E.  W.  VANDUZEN  CO.,  Cinciniiatl.O. 


JIU6HLIN 

FOUNTAIN 
PEN 

The  Best  at  Any  Prica 


A  Seasonable  Suggestion— A 
irift  of  never  ending  usefulness 
md  a  constant  pleasant  re- 
minder of  the  giver. 

Your  ohotoe  of  these  popu- 
lar styles,  superior  to  the 

$3.00  STYLES 

3f  Other  makes,  for  only 


Try  n  •  weak.  If  not  suited 
we  buy  it  back,  and  offer  you 
SI*  10.  We  are  willing  to  take 
chances  on  you  wanting  to  sell, 
we  know  pen  values,  vou  will 
when  you  own  one  of  these. 

Finest  qualitY  hard  rubber 
holder,  1«.  Diamond  Point 
Gold  Pen, anydesired flexibility 
in  fine,  medium  or  stub,  and 
the  only  perfect  ink  feed. 

One  Pen  Only  to  one  address 
on  this  special  offer,  bv  mail, 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  $1.00, 
(registration  8c.  extra.) 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you 
this  pen,  if  he  has  not  or  won't 
get  it  for  you  (do  not  let  him 
substitute  an  imitation,  on 
which  he  can  make  more  profit) 
send  his  name  and  your  order 
to  us.  and  receive  fraa  of 
oharge  one  of  our  Safety 
Pocket  Pen  Holders. 

Remember  — There  is  no 
"Just  as  good'*  as  the  Lauohlln, 
insist  on  it,  take  no  chances. 

.Address— 

LAU6HLIN  MFG.  CO. 


No. 200 

DETROIT, 


MICHIGAN. 
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Mailing  Price  List. 


Wiaely's  Lancuace  for  the  Orades 10  40 

WUely'i  New  EDglish  Grammar 60 

WiMlj'e  Stndies  in  the  Science  of  Bnglisb  Gram- 
mar    75 

Eemp'i  Outline  of  Method  in  Hiatorj 1  00 

Noble's  Literary  Art 1  00 

Adami*  Mnslc  for  the  Common  Schools 36 

8tepbeD8on's  Syllabus  of  European  History 1  50 

Storms'  Story  of  New  Mexico 35 

Dryer's  Stndies  in  Indiana  Geography 1  25 

Same  in  paper 50 

Anderson's  Oliver  and  His  Friends 80 

Owen's  Model  Music  Note-Book,  No.  1 05 

Owen's  Model  Music  Note-Book,  No.  2 10 

Owen's  Model  Music  Hand-Book 20 

Owen's  Model  Music  Class-Book 15 

Harwood's  Notes  on  Method  in  Arithmetic 25 

Diall's  Psychology  of  the  Aggregate  Mind  of  an 

Aodience 75 

Sandison  's  Correlation  in  Institutions 05 

Aley's  High  School  Mathematical  Teaching  and 

Text-Books 05 

Weaver's  Freshness  in  Teaching 05 

Heater's  School  Side  of  the  Public  Library 05 

Rettger's  Studies  in  Advanced  Physiology 2  00 

Thornton 's  Go vernmen  t  of  the  State  of  Indiana . .  60 
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shall  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  my 
teachers  to  its  value. 
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ERE  are  few  school  books  that 
e    commanded    the    attention 
t  has  been  given  The  Mother 
3ngue  since  Its  publication   in 
Way,  1900.    Its  appearance  was 
opportune,  for  it  was  univer- 
lly  felt   that   the  formal    and 
artificial  methods  pursued  by  other  language 
books  were  nearly  if  not  quite  profitless.    The 
flother  Tongue  books   are  a  definite  return 
to  the  simple  and  natural   methods  followed 
by   every   child    in   acquiring    its   ability    to 
speak,  to  read,   and   to   write   correctly    the 
English  language.    No  other  language  books 
develop  so  carefully  the  cumulative  plan  or  so 
emphasize  the  essentials  of  the  subject.    The 
books   appeal    with    peculiar    force   to    both 
teacher  and  pupil.    The  experience  and  scholar- 
ship of  the  authors  render  these  books  notable 
among  all  language  books  now  published. 
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SOME  DEFECTS  IN  OUR  MODERN  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION. 


J.  L  Tylkb. 


No  one  can  have  failed  to  notice  how 
innch  our  public  schools  have  improved 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Better 
buildings  and  appliances,  more  and 
greatly  improved  text  and  reference 
books>  better  methods  of  instruction,  and 
above  all  more  thoroughly  educated  and 
trained  teachers,  have  wrought  changes  of 
vhich  we  may  well  be  glad.  Never  has 
a  country  or  time  been  blessed  with  more 
thoughtful,  earnest,  conscientious,  and 
eflScient  teachers  than  ours.  It  seems  un- 
gracious and  uncalled  for  to  point  out  de- 
fects in  so  good  a  system  so  efficiently 
used.  And  in  venturing  to  call  attention 
to  certain  advantages  not  yet  attained,  I 
should  hope  to  encourage  and  inspire 
rather  than  depress  the  members  of  our 
profession. 

The  growing  belief  in  the  truth  of  the 
theory  of  evolution  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  revival  of  faith  in  nature.  Nature, 
or  God  working  through  nature,  has  evi- 
dently guided  man  in  his  development  out 
of  the  lower  animai,  and  has  led  him  to 
his  present  position;  where  he  "stands  as 
on  a  mountain  top,  far  removed  above  his 
humbler  fellows."  First  came  ancestors 
of  the  purely  brutal  type,  mere  stomachs 
or  masses  of  muscle,  with  just  enough 
brain  and  mind  to  steer  them  or  to  rescue 
them  from  the  most  evident  dangers.  But 
increase  of  the  muscular  system  is,  and 
must  be,  accompanied  by  a  higher  nervous 
development.  Gradually  higher  and  high- 
er mental  powers  began  successively  to 
dawn  until  man  ushered  in  the  era  of 
mind,  and  especially  of  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious powers. 

If  we  are  evolutionists  we  believe  that 
the  child  tends  to  repeat  very  rapidly  and 


incompletely  these  lower  stages  of  devel- 
opment. Our  purely  brute  stages  are 
passed  in  embryonic  life,  although  the  in- 
fant is  still  animal  raiier  than  human. 
But  the  child  is  hardly  more  like  the  adult 
man  than  the  tadpole  resembles  the  frog. 
Mentally,  at  least,  he  must  undergo  a 
marked  metamorphosis.  Many  stages  must 
be  passed  successively,  each  one  the  scaf- 
folding by  which  the  next  is  to  be  at^ 
tained,  before  the  child  arrives  at  man- 
hood. Some  or  many  of  these  stages  may 
appear  to  us  useless  or  bad;  yet,  if  we  sup- 
press them,  we  may  break  the  chain  of 
natural  development  and  work  irreparable 
harm.  The  germs  of  all  the  higher  powers 
are  present  in  the  child,  gradually  finding 
more  complete  expression  in  higher  and 
higher  stages,  if  only  the  conditions  are 
suitable.  The  natural  tendency  of  the 
child  is  to  develop  into  a  healthy,  vigorous 
adult,  sound  in  body,  mind,  and  heart. 

We  can  not  produce  growth  nor  add  a 
single  power,  any  more  than  the  care  of 
the  farmer  is  the  cause  of  the  growth  of 
the  com  or  wheat.  What  we  can  and 
should  do  is  to  provide  suitable  conditions 
for  growth,  furnish  suitable  stimuli  to  de- 
velopment, and  remove  hindering  or 
harmful  influences.  Now  and  then  we 
must  correct  the  evil  effects  of  hereditary 
taint  or  of  bad  surroundings.  Often  we 
must  help  to  overcome  or  check  bad  habits 
of  thought  or  action.  But  our  principal 
business  is  cultivation  of  the  good,  not  ex- 
tirpation of  evil.  When  we  have  done  our 
best  we  must  still  trust  nature  and  the 
natural  tendencies  of  the  child  to  do  the 
rest.  And  we  shall  rarely  be  disappointed 
in  our  confidence;  for  the  inborn  tenden- 
cies of  the  child  are,  as  a  rule,  ri^ht,  how- 
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ever  disheartening  some  of  the  stages  in 
the  course  of  their  realization. 

In  all  the  work  of  education  the  teacher 
is  a  partner  with  nature.  And  the  wise 
teacher  always  finds  in  nature  an  eflScient 
and  inspiring  ally.  Xature  has  marked 
out  the  line  of  development,  and  deter- 
mined the  stages.  The  teacher  can  change 
these  very  little,  if  she  would.  This  does 
not  lessen  her  responsibility  or  the  glory 
of  her  work,  while  it  should  fill  her  with 
courage,  and  calm  confidence,  and  hope. 
For  in  this  field  a  grand  harvest  rewards 
right  methods  of  cultivation. 

The  school  and  its  courses  of  study  are 
means  and  stimuli  to  the  development  of 
these  nascent  powers,  and  the  child  re- 
sponds by  growth  or  development.  What 
the  child  learns  is  not  of  so  great  import- 
ance as  what  he  becomes. 

We  teachers  are  the  servants  of  the 
state.  To  us  is  delegated  the  work  of 
training  a  sturdy  race  of  good  fathers, 
mothers,  neighbors,  and  citizens;  of  men 
and  women  with  tough  bodies,  stout, 
warm  hearts,  keen  minds,  and  strong  wills 
set  on  right  and  truth.  We  are  to-day 
making  the  history  of  these  United  States 
during  the  twentieth  century. 

Studied  in  this  light,  our  system  of  edu- 
cation is  wrong,  not  so  much  in  what  it 
does,  as  in  what  it  leaves  undone.  In  aim 
and  method  it  is  almost  purely  intellec- 
tual. And  even  in  this  narrow  range  it 
still  tends  too  largely  to  stuff  the  mind  of 
the  pupil  with  the  largest  possible  amount 
of  useful  or  useless  information  rather 
than  to  strengthen  his  powers  of  thought 
and  to  stimulate  his  natural  appetite  for 
knowledge.  Fewer  answers  committed  to 
memory,  and  more  questions  asked  by  the 
pupils  would  be  healthier  signs;  although 
our  modem  system  emphasizes  strongly 
the  necessity  of  arousing  the  interest  of 
the  pupil.  A  narrower  field  of  study  and 
more  intense  cultivation  would  seem  to 
be  more  likely  to  stimulate  the  growing 
powers  of  the  child  and  youth  than  a 
smattering  of  a  host  of  often  uninterest- 
ing subjects.  Less  cramming  and  fewer 
examinations  might  result  in  a  keener  ap- 
petite for  knowledge. 

Education,  if  it  is  to  be  good  for  some- 
thing, fihould  teaoh  the  child  how  to  live; 


should  train  him  to  "stand  upon  his  feet, 
and  play  the  game^'  of  life.  And  the  very 
first  requisite  is  a  sound,  tough,  healthy 
body.  This  is  nature's  first  and  chief  aim 
with  the  child.  This  is  what  will  be  most 
needed  by  the  man  or  woman  who  is  to 
play  any  successful  part  in  the  life  of  the 
family,  town,  or  state.  With  men  and 
women  falling  around  us  because  they  can 
not  endure  the  strain  and  stress  of  modem 
life,  with  the  increase  of  nervous  diseases, 
with  the  steadily  growing  demands  upon 
our  physical  strength,  it  would  seem  high 
time  for  us  to  have  recognized  that  a 
tough  body  is  at  least  as  important  as  a 
well-filled,  or  even  well-trained,  mind.  Yet 
it  is  an  open  question  whether  the  school 
is  not  the  enemy  of  even  sound  health  in 
its  pupils.  Shorter  exercises  and  longer 
and  more  frequent  intermissions,  especial- 
ly in  the  lower  grades,  are  valuable  miti- 
gations. But  the  constraint  of  school 
hours  bears  heavily  upon  the  naturally 
restless,  growing  child. 

What  are  we  doing  for  our  girls?  Girls 
are  taller  than  boys  of  corresponding  age 
during  four  years,  viz.,  eleven  to  fourteen, 
inclusive.  They  are  heavier  than  boys  for 
the  three  years  twelve  to  fourteen,  inclu- 
sive. The  death  rate  of  the  girl  is  lowest 
from  eleven  to  thirteen.  (See  report  by 
Dr.  E.  M.  Haxtwell,  of  Boston.)  When 
the  girl  is  about  fourteen  her  growth  is 
greatly  diminished  and  the  death  rate 
rises  sharply  and  suddenly.  This  is  the 
time  when  she  is  rapidly  changing  from  a 
girl  into  a  woman.  A  period  of  so  radical 
cud  rapid  change  is  a  critical  period.  Only 
a  reasonable  amount  of  work  can  be  safely 
required.  If  at  this  time  we  hold  her 
rigidly  to  hard  and  continuous  daily  work, 
if  we  increase  and  multiply  the  examinar 
tions,  if  private  lessons  at  home  in  music, 
art  or  modem  languages  absorb  the  time 
which  should  be  spent  in  the  open  air; 
above  all,  if  to  the  daily  work  social  ex- 
citements are  added,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
invalidism,  if  not  death,  is  a  woefully  fre- 
quent result?  The  highest  intellectual 
power,  if  attained  at  the  cost  of  health 
and  physical  vigor,  brings  little  gain  in 
the  present  generation,  and  disaster,  if  not 
extinction,  in  the  next.  It  is  in  the  high 
school  more  than  in  the  college  that  the 
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girl's  health  is  in  greatest  danger.  For 
ilie  college  girl  has  passed  the  stage  when 
the  greatest  harm  can  be  most  easily 
vnmght. 

We  can  do  but  little,  directly,  to  ensure 
the  development  of  a  strong  will  in  our 
I'upiif.  But  the  feelings  or  emotions  are 
capable  of  education,  and  these  bear  more 
diiectly  on  the  will  than  our  knowledge  or 
beliefs.  The  sjmnpathy  of  the  teacher  can 
mold,  modify,  and  direct  the  joys  and  sor- 
rows, the  indignation  and  admiration,  the 
loves  and  hatreds  of  the  child  so  that  he 
shall  feel  deeply,  powerfully,  and  justly. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  "out  of  the  heart 
are  the  issues  of  life."  Our  feelings  are 
deeper,  older,  and  more  fundamental  than 
all  our  knowledge  or  beliefs.  Opinions,  as 
President  Hall  says,  are  individual,  feel- 
ings are  more  likely  to  be  racial.  And  the 
racial  characters  are  more  important  than 
the  individual.  Here  the  sympathetic 
teacher  can  render  invaluable  service. 

We  are  wisely  striving  by  examinations, 
by  a  system  of  licenses,  and  in  many  other 
ways,  to  gain  a  properly  trained  and  edu- 
cated class  of  teachers.  The  teacher  must 
thoroughly  know  the  subjects  which  she 
ifl  set  to  teach  and  how  they  can  best  be 
taught.  But  even  knowledge  and  intellec- 
tual power,  right  methods  and  skill  in 
their  use,  are  of  less  importance  than  the 
character  and  personality  of  the  teacher. 
For  this  mysterious  essence  of  life  which 
we  call  personality  is  exceedingly  conta- 
gious. We  naturally  seek  out  and  associ- 
ate with  strong  men  and  women  in  order 
that  we  may  catch  their  strength.  And 
the  great  teacher  of  Nazareth  gave  the 
world  not  a  new  creed,  philosophy  or  set 


of  instructions,  so  much  as  a  new  life.  It 
was  this  which  he  instilled  into  his  disci- 
plesj  confident  that  it  would  spread  from 
them  and  vivify  the  whole  race  through 
future  ages. 

We  have  hardly  begun  to  appreciate  the 
possibilities  of  the  school  as  a  means  of 
preparation  for  social  life.  We  rightly  re- 
quire that  the  individuality  of  the  pupil 
shall  be  respected,  and  we  no  longer  ex- 
pect that  any  one  course  of  training  will 
suit  all  minds.  But  do  we  appreciate  ajs 
we  should  that  each  school  is  a  community 
with  a  school  life,  and  public  opinion,  and 
sentiments  of  its  own — peculiar  to  itself? 
Do  we  utilize  this  class  loyalty  and  senti- 
ment as  a  means  of  training  and  reform, 
as  the  statesman  or  editor  educates  by 
molding  public  opinion?  Here,  as  Super- 
intendent Button  has  shown,  in  his  book 
on  "Social  Phases  of  Education,"  is  a  wide 
field  for  effort  and  experiment  and  one 
promising  the  grandest  results. 

We  teachers  should  feel  more  pride  in 
our  work.  Thus  only  shall  we  become 
artists  instead  of  laborers  or  drudges.  We 
should  be  hopeful  and  courageous.  For 
all  the  powers  of  nature  are  working  with 
us.  We  must  be  patient  with  the  child  or 
youth  in  his  uncouth  caterpillar-like 
stages.  We  should  have  confidence  in  his 
future  as  well  as  sympathetic  enjoyment 
in  his  present  attainments.  We  should  be 
willing  to  work  for  and  with  him  on  his 
own  plane,  remembering  that  he  can  not 
yet  climb  to-  ours.  Above  all,  let  him 
catch  from  us  a  strong,  healthy  character 
and  personality,  and  we  shall  not  have 
worked  in  vain. 

Amherst,  Mass. 


A  THOUGHT  FOR  AUTUMN. 


A  haze  on  the  far  horizon. 

The  infinite,  tender  sky; 
The  ripe,  rich  tint  of  the  com  fields, 

Aod  the  wild  geese  sailing  high; 
Aind  all  over  upland  and  lowland 

The  charm  of  the  golden-rod— 
Some  of  us  call  it  autumn, 

And  others  call  it  God. 


A  picltet  frozen  on  duty, 

A  mother  starved  for  her  hrood; 
Socrates  drinlsing  the  hemlock. 

And  Jesus  on  the  rood; 
And  millions  who.  humble  and  nameless, 

The  straight,  hard  pathway  trod— 
Some  call  it  consecration, 

And  others  call  it  God. 

—William  H.  Carruth. 
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EDUCATE  FOR  EFFICIENCY. 

W.  W.  Richardson, 

District  Passenger  Agent,  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 

There  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  thorough  training  on  the  part  of  the  average  yotmg 
man,  thongh  I  do  not  believe  that  the  public  schools  are  solely  responsible  for  it.  The 
home  often  fails  to  inculcate  the  right  views  of  life.  The  parents  should  visit  the 
schools  occasionally,  get  acquainted  with  the  teachers,  and  by  showing  some  oonoem  in 
the  education  of  their  children,  encourage  the  teacher  in  her  work.  The  school  should 
impress  upon  the  child  that  it  is  not  only  manly  and  honest,  but  absolutely  necessary  to 
face  the  world  and  make  an  independent  and  honorable  living.  Let  the  schools  train 
the  children  to  see  things  as  they  are  and  work  to  the  ideal  from  the  real ;  clear  visicNi 
is  an  absolutely  necessary  factor  to  all  successful  business.  In  my  judgment  the  schools 
attempt  too  many  things.  The  old  plan  of  being  well  grounded  in  the  essentials  has 
much  to  commend  itself  to  the  teachers  of  the  present  day.  It  is  more  important  to 
the  average  boy  or  girl,  to  teach  common  sense  and  the  practical  things  of  life  than 
theory. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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CONTAGION  AMONG  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

N.  D.  Cox,  M.D. 


[Concluded  from  September.] 


It  is  widely  known  that  we  had  a  serious 
inyasion  of  smallpox  in  the  western  poi- 
tian  of  Owen  county  during  the  fall,  win- 
ter, and  early  spring  months,  just  passed. 
The  disease  was  central  at  Clay  City,  a 
few  miles  from  our  western  border,  suid 
entered  our  county  at  different  points.  For 
a  while  the  situation  was  alarming  to  all 
who  really  understood  it,  all  the  more  so 
because  the  type  of  the  disease  was  mild 
and  dealt  so  leniently  with  the  majority  of 
those  attacked  that  the  public  fear  was 
not  sufficiently  aroused  to  stir  the  people 
up  to  vigorous  and  active  resistance.  It 
did  cause  a  number  of  deaths,  and  other 
eases  which  recovered  assumed  serious  and 
alarming  features.  Had  only  these  very 
serious  cases  occurred  there  would  have 
been  little  difficulty  in  securing  united  ef- 
fort to  suppress  it^  but  the  added  multi- 
tude of  milder  cases  seemed  to  march  in 
front  of  graver  ones  and  to  quiet  appre- 
hensions of  danger.  Certain  ones  of  our 
own  profession  aided  its  progress  by  giv- 
ing it  a  certificate  of  good  character  and 
turning  it  loose  to  roam  at  will.  In  certain 
quarters  it  was  a  matter  of  serious  debate 
whether  it  was  the  disease  or  Drs.  Bray- 
ton,  Hurty,  and  the  local  health  officers 
that  ought  to  be  quarantined.  It  was  for- 
tunate for  our  people  that  the  character 
of  the  disease  had  become  pretty  well  un- 
derstood before  it  broke  into  our  county, 
and  that  the  mind  of  the  general  public 
had  been  prepared  to  resist  it.  The  health 
officers  met  it  with  all  the  diligence  and 
vigor  we  could  command  and  our  medical 
men,  school  officers  and  teachers  rendered 
all  possible  ai^sistance.  I  utiliized  very  suc- 
ceasfully  two  cases  which  were  among  the 
first  that  occurred.  They  were  of  severe 
type  and  repulsive  in  appearance.  I 
caused  photographs  of  them  to  be  taken 
and  placed  the  pictures  in  public  places 
to  serve  as  object  lessons.  The  average 
layman  who  saw  them  was  as  well  pre- 
pared SB  his  family  doctor  to  judge 
of    the    value    of    a     lecture    on     Cu- 


ban itch  and  pemphigus,  as  a  con- 
tribution for  the  relief  of  the  situ- 
ation. The  disease  did  not  get  into  the 
schools,  for  we  met  it  at  the  outer  and 
safer  lines  of  defense  and  did  not  suffer  it 
to  approach  them.  I  put  myself  in  com- 
munication with  the  county  superinten- 
dent, trustees,  teachers,  and  schools  them- 
selves, physicians,  postmasters,  and  mer- 
chants, and  through  these  various  sources 
tried  to  bring  the  whole  of  the  threatened 
district  under  close  and  constant  supervi- 
sion. It  was  thus  that  I  was  reminded 
how  important  an  aid  the  teacher  and  his 
school  may  become  to  the  health  officer, 
for  through  them  I  could  gather  up  every 
rumor  of  danger.  The  vaccination  of  pu- 
pils was  enforced  and  a  rigid  exclusion 
and  quarantine  of  all  who  had  been  ex- 
posed. The  health  board  also  gave  the 
matter  of  pu]>lic  assemblies  their  atten- 
tion, and  as  a  rule  found  the  people  ready 
to  conform  to  requests  or  directions  in 
this  regard.  It  was  by  such  means  as 
these  that  we  dealt  with  the  matter  of 
closing  schools  during  our  epidemic.  By 
great  vigilance,  we  closed  out  the  disease 
and  kept  open  the  schools.  We  used  the 
privilege  of  continuing  the  school  as  the 
incentive  to  all  who  were  interested  in  it 
to  join  in  the  fight  against  the  enemy. 

As  to  this  matter  of  quarantine  I  would 
pause  to  add  this:  All  of  us  who  have 
been  called  upon  to  attempt  it  have  experi- 
enced the  difficulties  of  enforcing  it  and 
the  hardships  that  attend  it.  It  places  the 
whole  family  in  most  irksome  isolation, 
and  affects  all  others  who,  for  any  cause, 
would  visit  them.  It  takes  the  bread  win- 
ners from  their  employment  and  often 
cuts  off  every  source  of  income.  It  threat- 
ens the  loss  of  employment  for  the  future, 
or  it  may  very  seriously  affect  a  business 
enterprise  or  investment.  All  these  matters 
demand  serious  consideratiou  in  connec- 
tion with  the  proposition  to  establish  itj 
but  they  must  all  yield  to  the  necessity  of 
preventing  the  spread  of  contagion.    It^  at 
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the  best,  is  a  serious  misfortune  to  the 
persons  affected,  but  it  is  a  misfortune 
that  can  and  should  be  largely  shared  and 
alleviated  by  the  community  at  large.  We 
should  insist  that  provision  be  made  by 
such  community  for  thus  sharing  it  as  far 
as  possible.  The  family  quarantined  are 
the  prisoner  guests  of  the  public  and 
should  be  suppori^d  while  thus  in  custody 
and  every  attention  to  their  comfori:^  pos- 
sible to  be  given  to  them,  should  be  cheer- 
fully extended.  This  is  not  difficult  to 
eflEect  if  the  health  o-ffioer  will  but  sum- 
mon prudence  and  tact  to  aid  him,  and  it 
is  only  by  such  reciprocal  secrifices  on  the 
part  of  the  community  and  the  prisoners 
that  a  quarantine  can  often  be  made  effec- 
tive. I 'might  add  that  a  community  which 
will  not  thus  bear  its  portion  of  the  bur- 
den does  not  deserve  protection  except  for 
the  merit  of  the  innocent  ones  in  our 
midst. 

The  invasion  of  smallpox  above  referred 
to  found  us  in  a  situation  no:t  always 
prevalent.  We  knew  the  enemy  was  ap- 
proaching and  would  soon  be  in  our  midst. 
We  had  time  to  prepare  for  him.  We  im- 
mediately rallied  about  the  public  schools, 
the  church  assemblies,  the  public  funerals, 
all  the  places  and  occasions  that  assem- 
bled the  people  together.  We  prevented 
some  such  assemblies,  we  conditioned 
others,  we  made  the  schools  our  allies  in- 
stead of  allowing  their  capture  and  enlist- 
ment in  the  opposing  ranks.  We  could 
not  suppress  all  the  fools  and  we  did  not 
kill  any  of  them,  but  their  influence  be- 
came quarantined  by  a  wall  of  ridicule 
which,  as  occasion  provoked,  assumed  the 
aspect  of  menace  and  warning. 

But  these  epidemics  do  sometimes  get 
into  the  schools,  and  perplexing  condi- 
tions arise.  I  can  no  more  advise  how  to 
treat  those  conditions  than  I  can  tell  you 
how  to  treat  your  future  patient  who  is  yet 
in  perfect  health.  The  one  thing  that  the 
health  officer  should  impress  upon  his 
mind  and  conscience  is  that  the  school 
thus  attacked  is  his  patient,  a  patient  that 
the  law  turns  over  to  his  charge  and  for 
which  he  is  responsible.  The  notice  that 
contagion  is  there  should  be  treated  as  an 
emergency  summons  and  met  with  the 
promptest  response.    A  conference  should 


be  had  at  once  with  the  teacher,  the  trus- 
tee and  the  most  intelligent  of  the  pa^ 
trons.  Prom  these  he  should  leam  the 
whole  situation,  and  not  forgetting  that 
his  decision  must  govern,  the  health  offi- 
cer will  so  direct  his  consultation  that  his 
decision  shall  be  based  on  the  soundest 
reason,  and,  if  possible,  shall  commend  it>- 
self  to  the  approval  and  hearty  support  of 
all.  There  should  be  no  hesitation  as  to 
the  suspension  of  the  school  if  it  shall 
seem  probable  that  such  a  course  will  ulti- 
mately prove  necessary.  The  keynote  of 
success  is  promptness  and  vigor  at  the 
start. 

I  do  not  regard  such  a  visitation  a& 
smallpox  as  the  scourge  most  to  be  dread- 
ed by  the  health  officer,  especially  if  it 
shall  present  itself  in  its  more  rugged  as- 
pect. It  is  a  soft-footed,  and  half  domesti- 
cated beast — such  as  measles,  whooping 
cough,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  etc. — 
that  is  most  to  be  feared.  They  are  such 
old-time  and  familiar  visitors  that  they 
seem  almost  to  have  established  a  pre- 
scriptive right  to  sojourn  with  us  from 
time  to  time.  As  to  the  first  two,  measles 
and  whoping  cough,  the  old-time  country 
school  was  expected  to  distribute  them 
through  the  neighborhood  just  as  it  did 
the  itch  and  the  variegated  samples  of 
head  lice.  They  seem  yet  in  many  locali- 
ties to  be  regarded  as  foreordained  experi- 
ences on  the  road  from  childhood  to  ma- 
turity, a  kind  of  physical  disturbance  as 
natural  and  necessary  as  those  incidental 
to  teething.  I  am  amazed  sometimes  at 
the  density  of  the  stupidity  I  meet  with  in 
connection  with  these  old-time  conta- 
gions, and  no  less  so  as  to  the  quarters 
where  I  find  this  stupidity  intrenched.  So 
fixed  is  the  idea  that  every  one  is  fated,  at 
some  time  in  life,  to  exhaust  this  cata- 
logue of  maladies  that  we  can  induce  no 
sort  of  care  to  avoid  them.  As  well  talk 
about  quarantining  against  the  proces- 
sions of  the  seasons.  Instead  of  heeding 
the  instructions  of  the  physician  as  to  how 
they  may  be  avoided,  folklore  is  resorted 
to,  to  determine  what  sepsnn  of  the  year 
and  when  "the  sign  is  right"  for  contract- 
ing them  with  least  danger  and  inconveni- 
ence. It  would  surprise  the  inexperienced 
to  leam  with  what  promptness  and  fierce- 
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ness  the  interference  af  the  health  officer 
is  often  met  in  cases  of  this  kind.  Only 
a  few  weeks  ago  I  learned  that  an  epi- 
demic of  measles  was  in  progress  in  a  cer- 
tain part  of  my  county.  I  had  on  file  at 
my  office  the  official  reports  of  twenty 
cases  then  in  progress  there  and  had  reli- 
able information  of  several  cases  not  then 
officially  reported. 

I  learned  that  a  young  lady  lay  at  the 
point  of  death  with  it  (she  died  next  day), 
and  that  a  neighboring  lady  of  average  in- 
telUgence  was  proposing  to  send  her  child 
over  there  that  it  might  catch  the  disease. 
Humanity  and  official  obligation  prompt- 
ed me  to  call  the  lady  to  the  ^phone  and 
to  suggest  to  her  the  danger  and  responsi- 
bihty  she  was  about  to  risk.  The  quick 
and  blazing  response  I  received  made  my 
'phone  feel  like  a  live  wire.  A  good  neigh- 
bor lady  on  the  same  line  whose  ear  hap- 
pened to  pick  our  controversy  off  the  wire, 
joined  in  the  chorus,  and  I — ^fled.  I  had 
learned,  though,  that  that  crop  of  measles 
was  the  common  property  of  that  neigh- 
borhood and  that  these  families  had  deter- 
mined to  have  their  share  of  it  before  the 
supply  was  exhausted,  without  regard  to 
consequences.  I  reported  the  facts  to  the 
state  health  officer,  and  they  got  into 
print.  The  next  week  an  anonymous 
writer  assailed  me  through  the  neighbor- 
ing paper  as  a  slanderer,  a  meddler  and 
liar,  and  offered  to  prove  by  the  same  doc- 
tors whose  certificates  I  had  on  file  that 
there  was  no  such  malady  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Do  you  ask,  'TVTiat  can  the  health 
officer  do,  where  such  a  disease  invades  the 
school  in  a  neighborhood  like  this?''  He 
can  only  strike  at  the  symptoms — ^for  the 
malady  is  located  outside  the  schoolroom 
and  in  the  minds  of  the  parents. 

Quarantine  and  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney may  aid,  but  perversity  will  prevail 
when  backed  by  the  approval  of  the  com- 
munity. The  real  remedy  is  an  educar 
tional  one.  We  must  break  down  the  fixed 
and  false  conviction  that  every  child  is 
foredoomed  to  have  these  diseases.  We 
must  make  it  thoroughly  understood  that 
there  is  no  *more  excuse  for  having  these 
diseases  widely  prevalent  than  there  is  for 
having  smallpox  an  universal  scourge. 
Could  these  good  people  be  made  to  know 


that  there  are  communities  without  num- 
ber where  these  maladies  are  almost  as 
rare  as  smallpox,  where  nine-tenths  or 
more  of  the  people  live  and  die  without 
ever  contractmg  them,  simply  by  observ- 
ing a  degree  of  prudence  not  at  all  oner- 
ous, we  will  have  established  the  begin- 
ning of  reform.  We  can't  make  T>eople 
quarantine  against  death  from  senile 
decay.  People  solicit  the  aproach  of  these 
diseases  to  their  children  simply  because 
they  regard  them  as  inevitable  and  think 
the  period  of  youth  is  the  safest  period  to- 
encounter  them,  and  when  death  or  other 
serious  consequence  follows  they  resigned- 
ly accept  it  as  unavoidable,  a  dispensation 
of  divine  providence,  a  natural  death. 

Following  our  instruction  that  these 
diseases  can  be  avoided,  we  should  strive 
to  make  the  people  understand  how  very 
serious  they  are.  If  some  velvet-footed 
animal  were  stealing  through  our  state 
year  after  year  and  each  year  marking  his 
path  by  thousands  of  cases  of  siclmefls, 
more  or  less  severe  and  protracted,  by 
large  expense  for  medical  aid,  by  anxious 
hearts  of  parents,  by  loss  of  time  to  the 
laborer,  by  interruption  of  schools  and 
business,  by  hundreds  of  bright  eyes  de- 
stroyed or  dimmed,  by  hundreds  of  quick 
ears  ruined  or  dulled,  by  the  prophetic 
hectic  on  scores  of  cheeks,  by  the  hollow 
cough  telling  of  the  fatal  wound,  by  about 
600  fresh  graves  every  year,  our  help 
would  not  be  needed  to  drive  the  whole 
people  into  arms  against  the  marauder. 
But  such  is  the  annual  record  that  measles 
is  writing  against  itself  in  our  common- 
wealth. And  yet  fond  and  foolish  mothers 
coddle  and  toy  with  this  malignant  beast 
and  invite  it  to  become  their  guest. 

We  have  been  clothed  with  some  meas- 
ure of  official* authority  to  battle  against 
diseases  like  this,  for  the  life  and  health 
of  our  fellow  men.  I  have  tried  to  be  dili- 
gent and  faithful  in  the  exercise  of  this 
trust.  But  as  often  as  I  have  been  called 
to  meet  these  scourges  the  autocrat's 
aphorism  comes  back  to  me.  My  visita- 
tion is  too  late.  Some  one,  alive  to  duty 
and  opportunity,  should  have  been  sent 
to  the  ^:randfathers  and  grandmothers  of 
the  children  of  the  present  day  to  teach 
them  that  all  these  pests  are  largely  sub- 
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ject  to  the  dominion  of  man  and  that  man 
himself,  in  most  cases,  is  responsible  for 
them.  I  am  more  and  more  impressed 
wijth  the  belief  that  the  burden  of  this 
fight  against  them  must  be  borne,  not  by 
our  profession,  but  by  the  educational 
forces  of  the  country,  and  I  include  in 
those  forces,  not  the  schools  alone,  but  the 
press,  the  pulpit,  the  rostrum,  all  the 
agencies  for  the  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge. Ours  is  the  surgical  and  relief 
corps,  which  gathers  up  the  wounded; 
ours  is  the  pioneer  corps  that  pilots  the 
way;  but  teaching,  teaching,  t^ching  is 
the  need  of  the  hour.  Until  the  teaching 
forces  are  made  to  realize  that  the  laws 
that  send  the  blood  through  the  body,  and 
the  air  through  the  lungs  are  from  the 
same  source  that  sends  the  planets  around 
the  sun  and  speaks  redemption  to  a  soul, 
and  fully  as  worthy  of  study  and  applica- 
tion, the  war  against  these  diseases  will 
continue  to  be  a  series  of  guerrilla  skir- 
mishes. I  do  not  underestimate  the  im- 
portance of  the  office  which  we  hold,  nor 
the  beneficence  of  the  statutes  which  as- 
sign our  duties.  They  are  already  excel- 
lent and  productive  of  a  rich  return  to  the 
public;  they  will  be  still  further  improved 
and  enlarged;  but  I  feel  that  the  step  to 
be  taken  which  is  now  most  important  is 


the  bringing  of  at  least  the  elements  of 
sanitary  science  into  our  system  of  school 
laws.  I  do  not  forget  that  we  have  text- 
books on  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hy- 
giene, which  some  of  the  pupils  reach  and 
study  if  they  hang  on  long  enough.  But 
the  ABC  of  personal  habit  has  been  ac- 
quired and  fixed  before  that  period  is 
reached,  and  the  lore  of  the^  text-books 
bears  much  the  relation  to  personal  guid- 
ance and  training  that  geography  has  to 
the  raising  of  crops.  But  in  addition  to 
the  instruction  of  pupils  in  the  laws  of 
health  and  their  training  as  to  bodily 
habits,  I  would  have  the  whole  educa- 
tional force  charged  with  the  duty  of  co- 
operating with  health  oflBoers  in  the  per- 
formance of  all  such  of  their  functions  as 
are  connected  with  public  schools.  I  would 
put  the  physical  man  in  evidence  in  these 
schools  much  more  conspicuously  than  he 
is  to-day.  The  laboring  forces  of  the 
future  might  have  less  to  forget  about 
Plato  and  his  republic,  but  they  would 
have  a  better  equipment  of  muscles  and 
rear  a  healthier  brood  of  children,  and 
even  the  future  scholar  would  carry  a 
better  body  and  more  capable  brain  into 
the  fields  of  higher  learning. 
Spencer,  Ind. 


WEATHER  PROVERBS. 

J.   T.  SCOVBLL, 


The  proverbs  already  given  predict 
weather  changes  that  may  be  expected  to 
occur  within  a  short  time.  Some  of  them 
are  contradictory,  but  most  of  them  axe 
trustworthy,  may  be  verified  by  careful  ob- 
servation, and  are  easily  explained.  In 
another  group  of  nroverbs  the  originators 
were  more  ambitious,  attempting  to  pre- 
dict changes  in  the  weather  for  weeks  and 
months  aJiead. 

"A  favorable  January  brings  a  good 
year."' 

"A  January  thaw  is  a  sign  of  a  July 
freshet/^ 

'T!f  February  gives  much  snow, 

A  fine  summer  it  doth  foreshow/' 


"If  Candlemas  day  (Feb.  2)  be  fair  and 

bright. 
Winter  will  have  another  flight.'* 
"On  Candlemas  day,  the  bear,  badger  or 
woodchuck  comes  out  to  see  his  shadow  at 
noon;  if  he  does  not  see  it  he  remains  out; 
but  if  he  does  see  it  he  goes  back,  and  oold 
weather  continues  six  weeks  longer.'* 

"As  it  rains  in  March,  so  it  rains  in 
June.** 

"Rain  in  March,  a  poor  harvest.** 
"March  comes  in  like  a  lamb  and  goes 
out  like  a  lion,  and  vice  versa.** 
"April  and  May  are  keys  of  the  year.'* 
"A  moist  April,  a  clear  June.** 
"A  windy  May  makes  a  fair  year.** 
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*^A  dry  May  is  followed  by  a  wet  Jime." 
*^f  it  rains  on  the  first  of  May  a  fertile 
year  may  be  expected  to  follow/' 

"A  cold  and  wet  June  spoils  mostly  the 
whole  year/' 
*Tf  tie  first  uf  July  be  rainy  weather, 
'Twill  rain  more  or  less  for  three  weeks 

together." 
"As  July,  so  the  next  January." 
"As  August,  so  the  next  February." 
"If  the  first  week  in  August  is  unusu- 
ally warm. 
The  winter  will  be  white  and  long." 
"Fair  on  the  first  of  September,  fair  the 
entire  month." 

"As  September,  so  the  coming  March." 
"Much  rain  in  October,  much  rain  in 
December." 

"As  October,  so  the  coming  March." 
"When  it  freezes  and  snows  in  October, 
January  will  bring  mild  weather." 

"As*  November,  so  the  coming  March." 
"Thunder  in  November  indicates  a  fer- 
tile year  to  come." 
"A  warm  Christmas,  a  cold  Easter." 
"The  first  three  days  of  any  season  rule 
the  weather  of  that  season." 

"The  last  twelve  days  of  January  rule 
the  weather  of  the  whole  year." 

"The  first  Thursday  in  March,  the  first 
Thursday  in  June,  the  first  Thursday  in 
September,  and  the  first  Thursday  in  De- 
cember are  the  governing  days  for  each 
season." 

These  and  hundreds  of  similar  proverbs 
are  quoted  and  considered  trustworthy  by 
many  people  everywhere.  In  general  it  is 
not  claimed  that  any  casual  relation 
exists,  only  that  certain  weather  on  a  cer- 
tain day  of  a  certain  month  indicates  that 
there  will  be  some  particular  weather  at 
some  time  during  some  subsequent 
month.  In  some,  as,  "A  moist  April  is 
followed  by  a  dry  June,"  the  principle  of 
averages  seems  involved;  in  fact,  that  idea 
is  manifest  in  many  of  the  proverbs 
quoted.  It  seems  possible  that  the  weather 
phenomena  of  the  year  should  be  so  re- 
lated that  particular  weather  at  one  time 
should  be  followed  by  some  particular 
weather  at  a  subsequent  time,  but  as  yet 
science  has  discovered  no  such  relations. 


'*When  the  bushes  are  full  of  berries  a 
hard  winter  is  on  the  way." 

"A  double  husk  on  com  indicates  the 
coming  of  a  hard  winter." 

"If  the  leaves  are  slow  to  fall,  expect  a 
cold  winter." 

These  in  reality  are  much  like  the 
others.  How  many  know  the  average 
number  of  husks  on  an  ear  of  com  or  just 
when  the  leaves  should  fall? 

"Before  early  and  long  winters  the 
beaver  cuts  his  winter  supply  of  wood  and 
prepares  his  house  a  month  earlier  than 
before  late  and  mild  winters." 

"When  squirrels  and  other  small  ani- 
mals lay  away  a  larger  supply  of  food  than 
usual,  it  indicates  that  a  long  and  severe 
winter  will  follow." 

'^hen  geese  are  supplied  with  a  very 
heavy  plumage  in  the  fall,  it  indicates  the 
aproach  of  a  cold  winter." 

Careful  scientific  investigations  do  not 
encourage  us  to  trust  these  proverbs, 
plausible  as  they  may  appear.  The  beha- 
vior of  plants  and  animals  may  indicate 
changes  of  weather  for  two  or  three  days 
in  advance,  but  hardly  for  three  or  four 
months  ahead. 

A  large  number  of  long  distance  prov- 
erbs relate  to  the  moon. 

"Two  full  moons  in  a  calendar  month 
bring  on  a  flood." 

"Go  plant  the  beans  when  the  moon  is 
light. 

And  you  will  find  that  this  is  right." 

"Plant  the  potatoes  when  the  moon  is 
dark. 

And  to  this  line  vou  will  always  hark." 

"The  farther  the  moon  is  to  the  south, 
the  greater  the  drouth;  the  farther  west, 
the  greater  the  flood;  and  the  farther 
northwest,  the  greater  the  cold." 

"A  new  moon  far  in  the  south  indicates 
dry  weather  for  a  month." 

^Ti  the  new  moon  appears  with  the 
points  of  the  crescent  turned  up,  the 
month  will  be  dry.  If  the  points  are 
turned  down,  it  will  be  wet."  "There  will 
be  as  many  snow  storms  during  the  winter 
as  the  moon  is  days  old  at  the  first  snow 
storm."  "A  change  of  the  moon  on  Sat- 
urday   is    always    followed    bv  a  severe 
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storm /^    "The  Thursday  before  the  moon 
changes  rules  the  moon/^ 
"If  the  moon  changes  with  the  wind  in 
the  east,  the  weather  during  that  moon 
will  be  foul/' 

"The  old  moon  seen  in  the  new  moon's 
arms  is  a  sign  of  fair  weather. 

"Five  changes  of  the  moon  in  one 
month  denote  cooler  or  colder  weather." 

The  attraction  of  the  moon  causes  tides 
in  the  ocean  and  doubtless  causes  great 
movments  in  the  atmosphere.  The  radiant 
energy  reflected  from  the  moon  to  the 
earth  doubtless  modifies  atmospheric  phe- 
nomena. The  attraction  is  constant  and 
its  effects  must  vary  with  the  motions  and 
position  of  the  earth.  The  quantity  of 
radiant  energy  must  also  vary  with  the 
motions  of  the  earth  and  moon.  But  no 
one  has  yet  been  able  to  tell  just  what 
changes  in  the  weather  are  due  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  moon.  The  moon  waxes  and 
wanes  so  gradually  that  it  seems  impossi- 
ble that  the  influence  should  be  concen- 
trated at  certain  times  so  that  there  should 
be  changes  of  the  weather  at  the  time  of 
the  changes  of  the  moon,  that  could  in 
any  way  be  caused  by  the  moon. 

The  dark  and  the  light  of  the  moon 
may  have  some  influence  upon  growing 
vegetation,  but  it  can  not  be  very  power- 
ful. Persons  succeed  in  agriculture  who 
plant  their  beans  and  potatoes  when  the 
soil  and  the  weather  are  favorable  without 
reference  to  the  phases  of  the  moon.  It 
is  impossible  to  see  how  the  moon's  posi- 
tion, north,  south,  east  or  west,  should  in- 
fluence the  weather.  And  no  one  is  able 
to  erplain  how  the  position  of  the  points 
of  the  moon  could  have  any  influence 
upon  the  rainfall.  Scientific  investigations 
indicate  that  changes  in  the  weather  fol- 
lowing changes  of  the  moon  are,  in  the 
main,  simply  coincidences.  Moon  haloes 
are  primarily  due  to  conditions  of  th€ 
earth's  atmosphere,  and  seem  to  be  trusts 
worthy  indications  of  rain.  But  most 
other  proverbs  relating  to  the  moon  are  of 
little  or  no  value. 

"If  it  rains  on  Easter,  it  will  rain  on  the 
seven  following  Sundays."  "First  Sunday 
in  month  rain,  it  will  rain  every  Sunday  of 
the  month."    "As  the  Friday,  so  the  fol- 


lowing Sunday."  ^TVednesday  clearing, 
clear  till  Sunday." 

These  and  many  others  suggest  that 
weather  phenomena  are  periodic.  That 
idea  is  present  in  many  of  the  proverbs 
-relating  to  the  moon.  The  chief  of  the 
weather  bureau  says  that  an  area  of  high 
pressure  follows  a  low  pressure  area  in 
about  three  days.  There  are  cold  waves^ 
that  persist  for  several  days;  heated  terms 
that  continue  for  many  days;  droughts 
that  last  for  weeks,  but  the  idea  is  com- 
mon that  the  weather  will  change  within 
three  days.  It  really  is  exceptional  for 
one  set  of  weather  phenomena  to  continue 
for  more  than  three  days.  The  great 
weather  phenomena  are  periodic,  season 
follows  season,  day  follows  night,  and  it 
seems  natural  to  expect  other  climatic 
phenomena  to  be  periodic.  But  no  such 
law  has  ^''et  been  discovered. 

These  proverbs  are  in  general  old,  the 
work  of  uncultiired  men.  Whether  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent,  they  represent  a  great 
amount  of  careful  observation,  expressed 
in  quaint,  vigorous  forms.  Many  unlet- 
tered men,  farmers,  hunters,  sailors,  with 
their  stock  of  proverbs  and  personal  ob- 
servations, are  almost  as  trustworthy 
weather  prophets  as  the  weather  burean, 
with  all  the  helps  of  refined  instruments, 
extensive  records  and  scientific  methods. 
The  great  body  of  these  proverbs,  involv- 
ing almost  every  object  and  circumstance 
familiar  to  the  people  of  long  ago,  not 
only  emphasizes  the  idea  of  careful  ob- 
servation, but  gives  some  idea  of  the  im- 
portance which  our  forefathers  attached 
to  the  phenomena  of  the  weather.  With 
the  growth  of  cities  and  the  multiplica- 
tion of  indoor  and  sedentary  employ- 
ments, many  are  losing  sight  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  weather.  Climate  is  the 
most  important  set  of  physical  phenom- 
ena, the  most  important  thing,  in  the 
world.  It  conditions  the  existence  of  life 
and  all  its  activities.  It  ought  to  be  stud- 
ied more  generally  in  the  schools.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
of  the  nature  studies.  No  laboratory  is 
necessary,  no  costly  apparatus,  no  expense 
for  material;  the  phenomena  are  tmiver- 
sal,  crowding  themselves  upon  every  one. 
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It  is  hot  or  cold;  it  is  calm,  breezy,  windy, 
or  there  may  be  a  tornado;  it  is  clear,  fair 
or  cloudy;  it  is  dewy,  frosty  or  foggy;  it 
rains,  hails,  or  snows.  Apparatus  neces- 
sary, a  cheap  thermometer,  a  notebook, 
and,  if  possible,  a  barometer.    Observe  the 


phenomena,  read  the  instruments,  make 
notes,  compare  notes,  and  when  facts 
enough  have  been  gathered,  or  toward  the 
close  of  the  term,  discuss  the  facts  and 
draw  conclusions. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


HISTORY  TEACHING  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OP  INDIANA. 


I.    THE  TEACHER. 

Fbederick  Austin  Ogo. 


This  paper,  as  well  as  those  which  are 
to  follow  in  the  series,  is  based  upon  some 
investigations  made  a  few  months  ago 
under  the  auspices  of  the  historical  semi- 
nary of  Indiana  university,  and  to  which 
a  considerable  number  of  the  teachers  of 
the  state  have  contributed  by  supplying 
the  necessary  data.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  did  not  attend  the  meeting  of 
the  historical  section  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  last  June,  it  may  be  ex- 
plained that  early  in  the  year  a  circular 
setting  forth  a  variety  of  questions  regard- 
ing history  teaching  was  sent  to  two  hun- 
dred high  schools  of  the  state,  with  the  de- 
sign of  securing  from  principals  and 
teachers  of  history  such  information  as 
might  be  of  service  in  making  an  estimate 
of  the  extent  and  character  of  the  work 
now  actually  being  done  in  the  history  de- 
partments of  these  schools.  Of  the  two 
hundred  circulars  distributed,  only  one 
hundred  were  returned  bearing  evidence 
of  such  care  in  their  preparation  as  to 
warrant  their  use  for  the  purpose  in  hand. 
This  was  somewhat  discouraging,  yet  but 
little  more  so  than  the  apathy  which,  on  a 
larger  scale,  the  committee  of  seven  had  to 
meet,  a  few  years  ago,  when  conducting 
a  similar  investigation;  so  that  the  resulte 
here  to  be  presented  can  make  no  claim  to 
completeness — even  if  that  had  been  in- 
tended. Data  from  but  35  per  cent,  of  the 
high  schools  of  the  state  have  been  ob- 
tained. But  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
thoroughly  representative,  the  facts  to  be 
cited  are  worthy  of  consideration.  They 
are  based  upon  reports  from  schools  in  all 
parts  of  the  state — all  but  ten  counties 


being  represented — schools  of  every  size, 
condition,  and  influence.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  if  statistics  were  to  be 
obtained  from  the  150  schools  not  repre- 
sented in  our  present  report  the  essential 
facts  revealed  would  be  in  any  way  modi- 
fied. 

What,  then,  of  our  teachers  of  history? 
The  fountain  head  of  high  school  work  in 
history,  as  indeed  in  any  subject,  is  the 
^  teacher.  In  making  inquiry  concerning 
high  school  teachers  it  was  proposed  to 
ascertain  (1)  the  total  number  of  teachers 
in  all  departments  of  all  the  schools  in- 
cluded in  this  report,  (2)  the  number  of 
teachers  giving  their  entire  time  to  his- 
tory, and  the  number  giving  only  a  part 
of  their  time  to  that  subject,  (3)  the  prep- 
aration of  history  teachers  for  their  work 
— both  academic  and  professional. 

The  total  number  of  teachers  in  all  de- 
partments of  the  100  high  schools  upon 
which  our  conclusions  are  to  be  based  is 
394,  having  under  their  instruction  10,- 
352  pupils.  Of  this  total  enrollment,  28 
schools  have  each  fewer  than  50,  39 
schools  between  50  and  100,  26  schools  be- 
tween 100  and  300,  and  7  schools  more 
than  300.  Of  course  the  394  teachers  are 
distributed  approximately  after  the  same 
proportion  as  the  ten  thousand  pupils. 
But  the  vital  question  with  us  is  as  to  the 
number  of  these  teachers  who  are  engaged, 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  in  the  teaching  of 
history.  That  number  is  128.  Of  these 
128,  however,  a  surprisingly  small  propor- 
tion are  teachers  of  history  exclusively — 
the  number  of  such  being  only  22.  That 
is  to  say,  32  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
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of  teachers  in  all  departments  teach  his- 
tory either  alone  or  in  combination  with 
other  subjects;  17  per  cent,  of  those  who 
teach  history  teach  it  alone;  and  this  small 
body  constitutes  only  5J  per  cent,  of  the 
total  394.  Of  course  the  other  106  teach 
history  in  all  possible  combinations  — 
English  most  frequently,  Latin  next. 

The  point  concerning  teachers  which  is 
unquestionably  of  greatest  importance  is 
their  general  training  and  special  prepara- 
tion for  the  work  of  history  teaching.  Of 
nothing  can  we  be  more  certain  than  that 
a  teacher's  ideas,  methods  and  working 
spirit  are  determined  very  largely  by  the 
personality  of  previous  instructors.  There 
may  or  may  not  be  conscious  imitation; 
there  is  sure  to  be  unconscious  conform- 
ity. The  college  professor  of  history  mul- 
tiplies himself  and  his  work  through  the 
students  whom  he  sends  out  to  fill  the  po- 
sitions of  history  teachers  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  This  fact  is  no  less  sig- 
nificant from  an  educational  than  from  a 
sociological  point  of  view.  While  it  has 
been  impossible  for  me,  of  course,  to  do 
what  would  be  highly  profitable,  but  ex- 
ceedingly difiicult,  if  not  wholly  impossi- 
ble for  any  one,  i.  e.,  to  make  an  intensive 
study  of  the  various  factors  which, 
through  this  channel,  have  been  infused 
into  the  history  teaching  of  the  state,  I 
have  gathered  fairly  complete  statistics  re- 
garding the  training  of  teachers  so  far  as 
it  may  be  indicated  by  the  institutions  in 
which  they  have  studied.  Of  the  128  his- 
tory teachers,  nearly  100  have  at  some 
time  been  in  attendance  at  a  college  or 
university.  x\t  least  twenty  institutions, 
aside  from  normals,  are  represented,  in- 
cluding Harvard,  Cornell,  Johns  Hopkins, 
Stanford,  Michigan,  Chicago,  Oberlin, 
and  Boston.  It  may  be  of  local  interest 
to  add  that  40  of  the  100  have  attended 
Indiana  university,  17  have  attended  De- 
pauw,  6  have  been  at  Franklin,  6  at  Earl- 
ham,  and  4  at  Wabash.  In  addition  to 
these  college  statistics  (though,  of  course, 
sometimes  duplicating  them),  22  have  at- 
tended normal  schools,  16  of  these  having 
been  at  the  state  normal.  Of  those  who 
have  attended  colleges  and  universities  it 
would  appear  that  about  60  are  graduates; 
and  of  the  normal  attendants  about  half 


(10).  Of  the  total  number  of  history 
teachers  only  16  reported  having  had 
special  professional  training  for  their 
work.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  this  means  training  such  as  is 
given  in  good  normal  schools,  not  such 
as  may  be  incidentally  acquired  in  regular 
college  courses  or  certainly  acquired 
through  experience. 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  history  teachers  for  their  work  it 
has  been  deemed  essential  to  ascertain 
what  proportion  of  the  teachers  of  his- 
tory who  have  had  college  training 
made  history  their  major  undergraduate 
study.  Twenty-four  so  reported.  This 
number  is  approximately  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  number  of  history  teachers.  Herein 
appears  a  radical  defect  in  the  teaching 
of  histor}^  in  our  high  schools.  And  it 
recjuires  no  large  amount  of  wisdom  to 
discern  that  this  inadequate  preparation 
of  teachers  is  at  the  root  of  certain  other 
weak  places  in  history  teaching  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  notice  subsequently. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  perhaps,  that  such 
a  large  proportion  (more  than  four-fifths) 
of  our  history  teachers  must  be  burdened 
with  the  teaching  of  language  and  mathe- 
matics and  science.  It  is  certain  to  be  re- 
gretted that  so  large  a  number  of  our  his- 
tory teachers  can  not,  or  at  least  do  not, 
avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  a 
thorough  college  education.  But  these 
unfortunate  conditions  are  infinitely  more 
excusable  and  bearable  than  the  state  of 
things  which  makes  it  possible  for 
teachers  who  have  not  specialized,  in  his- 
tory to  hold  almost  100  out  of  125  posa- 
tions  in  the  history  departments  of  our 
high  schools.  There  is  evidently  fault 
somewhere  when,  of  all  those  who  attend 
our  colleges  and  universities  and  who  have 
opportunity  to  devote  the  major  part  of 
their  energy  to  history,  and  who  go  out  to 
fill  positions  as  history  teachers,  only  one- 
fourth  do,  as  a  matter  of  actual  fact,  make 
more  thorough  preparation  in  history 
than  in  other  subjects.  I  certainly  have 
no  quarrel  with  them  if  they  do  not  wish 
to  specialize  in  history,  but  I  do  raise 
strong  objection  when  they  are  placed  in 
positions  where  they  become  responsible 
for  the  teaching  of  history  to  the  high 
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school  students  of  our  state.  Recognizing 
the  conditions  which  have  hitherto  ren- 
dered this  anomaly  almost  inevitable,  I 
may  yet  be  allowed  to  ezpiess  the  convic- 
tion that  the  most  serious  need  of  the  hisr- 
tory  work  in  our  high  schools  to-day  is  the 
introduction,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  of 
teachers  who  through  long  and  careful 
and  patient  historical  study,  have  really 
paid  the  price  of  the  truest  success  in  his- 
tory teaching.  I  believe,  therefore,  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  our  colleges  to  provide 
for  and  earnestly  encourage  such  preparsr 
tion;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  our  prospective 
teachers  to  avail  themselves  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  such  opportunities,  and  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  those  upon  whom  devolves 
the  office  of  selecting  teachers  to  recognize 
in  ever}'  ca^  this  p^uliar  merit  and  so 
contribute  directly  to  its  cultivation  in 
others  who  expect  to  apply  for  such  posi- 
tions. Only  very  slowly  has  the  truth 
dawned  upon  us  that  the  teaching  of  his- 


tory requires  specially  prepared  teachers 
just  as  languages  or  mathematics.  The 
great  work  immediately  before  us  is  to 
break  down  the  all  too  common  habit  of 
supposing  that,  while  some  peculiar  fitness 
is  required  for  the  teaching  of  geometry 
and  Latin  and  physics,  the  work  of  teach- 
ing history  (popularly  conceived  as  only  a 
lot  of  stories  and  adventures  sandwiched 
with  a  copious  supply  of  dates  to  make 
the  pupil  realize  that  he  is  still  in  school 
and  not  dreaming  in  fairyland)  may  very 
well  be  put  off  upon  anybody  who  aspires 
after  it  or  will  submit  to  it  or  happens  to 
have  a  vacant  period  on  the  schedule. 

Next  month  we  shall  have  something 
to  say  regarding  library  facilities  for  his- 
tory work  in  our  high  schools,  together 
with  the  use  of  original  sources  and  col- 
lateral reading. 

Manual  Training  High  School, 
Indianapolis. 


THE  SCHOOLROOM. 


THE  CHINESE  CRISIS  IN  QEOQRAPHY. 

Ltdia  K.  Blaich. 

What  a  help  is  the  Chinese  crisis  at 
present  in  teaching  geography  and  giving 
a  comprehension  and  appreciation  of  the 
institutions  of  advanced  civilization! 
When,  in  the  last  thirty  years  were  the 
opportunities  for  teaching  this  country 
half  as  favorable  as  to-day?  Every 
teacher  in  the  land  having  pupils  any- 
where from  the  fourth  through  the  eighth 
grades  is  under  obligation  now  to  teach 
China  in  a  way  that  will  make  more  vivid 
impressions  than  any  made  in  the  past 
years.  Why?  Because  the  subject  is  now 
in  its  white-heat  stage  of  interest  in  all 
American  minds. 

Let  the  teacher  clearly  state  the  aim  of 
the  series  of  lessons:  ^^e  are  now  ready 
to  discuss  the  country  whose  name  is  on 
everybody's  lips."  Which  country?  What 
do  you  know  about  it?    What  have  the 


newspapers  said?  What  pictures  have  you 
seen  in  the  magazines?  Why  should  our 
people  be  interested  in  this  country,  sepa- 
rated from  us  by  5,000  miles  of  Pacific 
ocean?  What  other  countries  are  inter- 
ested? No  people  have  the  eyes  of  as 
many  nations  directed  at  them  at  present 
as  have  the  Chinese,  because  these  people, 
comprising  over  one-fourth  of  the  human 
family,  do  not  lead  progressive,  nine- 
teenth-century lives;  they  keep  their  doors 
closed  to  advancement.  No  nation  can 
shut  out  intercourse,  as  China  has  done, 
without  cramping  the  commerce  of  other 
nations;  and  naturally  Russia,  England, 
Germany,  Prance,  Japan  and  the  United 
States  are  desirous  that  China  be- 
come a  liberal,  commercial  land.  Shall 
we  try  to  get  a  picture  of  this  country  and 
its  inhabitants  which  will  enable  us  to 
understand  the  meajiing  and  cause  of  the 
present  excitement?  First,  let  us  consult 
the  map,  that  we  may  get  some  idea  of  its 
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location,  its  natural  and  political  boun- 
daries— the  great  Eussian  empire  on  the 
north  and  part  of  the  British  kingdom 
on  the  south,  with  innumerable  gulfs  and 
bays  on  the  east,  giving  it  more  coastline 
than  the  combined  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts  of  the  United  States.  We  shall  also 
inquire  into  the  location  of  the  cities, 
number  and  size  of  the  rivers,  mountains 
and  deserts. 

Let  us  see  what  the  textr-book  says  about 
this  country.  It  may  take  us  a  day  or  two 
to  digest  all  that  is  said  about  it  in  Frye's 
Complete  Geography:  Art.  60,  "The 
Pacific  Slope,"  pp.  69-70.  But  what  a 
fund  of  knowledge  it  gives!  Millions  of 
people  digging  caves  in  the  sides  of  the 
hills  for  homes!  That  surely  does  not  in- 
dicate ingenuity.  ThinJc  of  cities  that 
were  once  seaports,  being  far  inland!  You 
understand  whv,  do  you?  Why  have 
many  of  the  largest  cities  grown  up  on 
the  banks  of  the  Yangtze,  while  only  a 
few  appear  on  the  Yellow  river? 

No  doubt  you  recall  much  about  Pense, 
that  one  of  the  "Seven  Little  Sisters"  who 
lived  in  China.  If  you  have  forgotten, 
one  of  you  must  read  it  to  us  again.  And 
now  I  am  ready  to  tell  you  some  facts 
about  China,  which  I  am  sure  will  interest 
you,  as  well  as  your  brothers  and  sisters 
at  home. 

(Note  to  Teacher. — The  instructor 
should  tell  the  following  story  in  a  way 
that  will  give  pupils  an  opportunity  to 
take  part  in  the  conversation  by  frequently 
quizzing  thus:  Can  people  live  happy 
lives  in  such  unsanitary  conditions?  Com- 
pare transportation  in  China  and  the 
IJnited  States,  etc.  The  work  should  also 
be  reproduced,  topic  by  topic,  by  the  pu- 
pils to  see  if  the  information  has  been 
well  given.) 

China  occupies  one-third  of  all  Asia 
and  is  excelled  in  territory  by  only  one 
empire  in  the  world — ^that  of  Eussia. 
China  proper  is  not  quite  half  the  size  of 
our  country,  but  contains  ^ve  times  as 
many  people.  Being  extended,  you  must 
expect  to  find  many  kinds  of  climates.  In 
the  north  people  dress  in  sheep  skins  dur- 
ing the  winter,  while  in  the  south  children 
sometimes  go  barefooted  on  New  Year's 
dav. 


(Picture  of  winter  costume.  Carpen- 
ter's Geography  Eeader,  p.  104.) 

Only  within  the  last  four  months  have 
many  serious  questions  been  asked  about 
this  land.  Why  was  so  little  interest 
shown  heretofore?  Turn  to  your  map. 
Do  you  see  how  it  is  cut  off  from  Europe 
and  western  Asia  by  lofty  mountains, 
large  plateaus  and  trackless  deserts;  while 
on  the  east  is  an  ocean  6,000  miles  wide? 
She  is  thus  separated  by  thousands  of 
miles  from  the  other  great  centers  of 
civilization. 

Part  of  China's  religion  requires  that 
people  worship  that  which  is  old,  learn 
only  what  men  who  lived  centuries  ago 
taught  that  they  never  improve  ancient 
customs  nor  think  new  thoughts.  Long, 
long  ago,  some  wise  men,  one  of  whom  was 
Confucius,  wrote  some  very  excellent 
books;  but  as  time  went  on  people  learned 
new  and  better  things.  The  Chinese, 
however,  said:  "Our  children  shall  leam 
nothing  except  what  is  in  these  books/' 
The  only  way  to  get  a  high  position  has 
been  to  leam  these  "thirteen  classics.*' 
The  keynote  in  education  was:  "Discover 
no  new  things."  When  a  death  occurs,  a 
tablet  symbolizing  the  spirit  of  the  de- 
parted, is  set  up  in  the  household  as  an 
object  to  be  forever  after  worshiped  above 
all  living  beings.  How  different  from  our 
ways!  We  honor  the  dead,  but  believe 
more  can  be  accomplished  by  the  living. 

China  is  richly  blessed  with  fertile 
plains,  and  has  wonderful  undeveloped  re- 
sources, such  as  inexhaustible  supplies  of 
coal  and  iron;  and  we  all  know  how  her 
acres  have  fed  millions  of  people  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  yielding  two  or  three  crops 
annually. 

The  Yellow  river  and  the  Yangtze 
Kiang  rank  among  the  world's  greatest 
streams.  The  former  flows  through  a 
low  delta  plain,  created  by  the  sediment 
which  it  carried  from  the  mountains  to 
the  sea.  Such  a  river  does  not  have  a 
fixed  course,  but  changes  with  every  heavy 
rain,  flooding  the  country,  destroying  val- 
uable crops,  houses,  flocks  and  often  thou- 
sands of  people.  Such  is  the  destruction 
Oiten  worked  by  the  Yellow  river, 
"China's  sorrow,"  so-called.  "Why  don't 
they  build  levees?"    do  I  hear  some  one 
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ask.  They  do;  but  this  sluggish  people 
is  not  wideawake  enough  to  know  how  to 
bmld  and  repair  strong  embankments, 
which,  like  hay,  must  be  made  while  the 
gun  shines.  When  the  dry  season  comes, 
they  are  neglected;  and  when  the  water 
rises,  woe  to  the  weak  spots!  The  frantic 
efforts  then  made  to  repair  the  breaks  can 
not  prevent  the  awful  disaster.  Few  cities 
are  built  on  this  river,  but  the  Yangtze, 
one  of  China's  greatest  blessings,  is  bor- 
dered by  ever  so  many  large  cities.  Shall 
we  take  a  look  at  the  cities?  Stretch  your 
imagination  and  see  them  surrounded  by 
immense  brick  walls  at  this  opening  of 
the  twentieth  century!  We  Americans 
would,  under  such  conditions,  cry  out: 
"Can't  we  have  some  fresh  air  to  breathe 
and  some  room  to  move  about  in?"  We 
shall  see  in  a  moment  what  price 
Shanghai,  the  chief  seaport,  and  Pekin, 
the  capital,  pay  for  such  a  privilege.  In 
the  foreign  quarter  of  Shanghai  the 
streets  are  well  paved  and  kept  clean;  but 
pass  through  the  wall  that  separates  it 
from  the  Chinese  portion  and  we  see  low, 
I  tumble-down  mud  or  sun-dried  brick 
houses;  narrow,  crowded  streets,  so  filthy 
that  words  can  not  describe  them.  Pools 
of  stagnant  water  and  open  sewers  do  not 
worry  the  Chinaman.  A  million  people 
or  more,  packed  into  a  walled  city,  with 
no  opportunity  for  spreading,  have  poor 
chances  for  cleanliness. 

In  front  of  the  city  are  steamers,  load- 
ing cargoes  for  distant  lands.  The  Chinese 
are  content  with  junks,  small  native 
boats.  Sand-bars  across  the  river  prevent 
the  largest  steamships  from  coming  up  to 
Shanghai.  Could  not  this  debris  which  is 
annually  deposited  by  the  river  be  re- 
moved and  an  excellent  harbor  estab- 
lished ?  The  Chinese  government  will  not 
bother  about  such  trifles.  China  has  more 
boats  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  but 
every  boat  must  have  eyes  on  the  prows. 
Mr.  Carpenter,  an  American,  tells  of  how 
he  happened  to  hang  his  feet  over  the 
eyes  of  a  boat,  when  the  captain  begged 
him  to  move,  saying,  ^^oat  no  have  eye, 
no  can  see;  no  can  see,  no  can  go."  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  a  civilived  people  can 
be  so  superstititious  at  this  late  day. 
We  find  boats  propelled  by  half  a  dozen 


coolies  doing  the  work  of  a  common  gas 
engine.  Think  of  human  beings  perform-, 
ing  such  labor  in  this  age  of  invention. 
Millions  of  Chinamen  are  bom,  live  and 
die  in  the  boats  on  the  water.  Three  hun- 
dred thousand  people  of  Canton  live  upon 
boats  some  of  which  are  only  twenty  feet 
long.  No  family  can  live  respectably  on 
land  in  a  room  of  that  size.  Much  less 
can  it  be  done  on  a  boat  with  the  yard 
and  street  advantages  removed.  The  little 
boys  have  on  life-preservers  to  enable 
them  to  float  in  case  of  accident,  till  the 
mothers  can  rescue  them.  The  little  girls 
have  no  such  protection,  as  their  drown- 
ing saves  the  expense  of  rearing  them. 
This  sounds  like  a  story  about  peoplewho 
lived  centuries  before  Christ,  and  yet  this 
takes  place  to-day,  not  many  miles  from 
the  Philippines,  an  American  possession. 

If  you  ever,  had  a  right  to  exclaim, 
^^hafs  in  a  name!"  you  certainly  have 
it  when  you  see  the  indescribably  filthy 
streets  of  Canton  and  hear  some  of  their 
names:  "Street  of  Eefreshing  Breezes," 
"Celestial  Bliss,"  "Everiasting  Love." 

More  than  four  centuries  before  Amer- 
ica was  discovered,  printing  was  invented 
by  the  Chinese;  yet,  while  the  rest  of  the 
world  has  made  her  invention  one  of  the 
most  potent  civilizing  forces,  she  has  con- 
tentedly stood  still,  using  crude  presses 
and  heavy  block  types.  About  twenty 
Chinese  newspapers  are  now  published  in 
the  whole  empire. 

The  poor  people's  houses  are  one  story 
high,  covered  with  thatch  and  have  small 
windows  made  of  thin  white  paper  pasted 
over  lattice  work.  Sometimes  there  are 
small  panes  of  glass. 

The  surroundings  of  village  hotels  re- 
mind one  of  barnyards.  "The  rooms  are 
stable-like  sheds  built  about  a  court,  filled 
with  donkeys  which  bray  at  all  hours  of 
the  night,  and  with  camels  which  cry  like 
whipped  babies." 

Now  for  a  visit  to  the  capital,  Pekin. 
Its  1,500,000  people  live  within  a  high, 
thick  wall.  The  gates  under  the  towers 
are  the  only  means  of  entering  the  city. 
They  are  all  closed  at  night.  Thousands 
of  stable-like  structures  are  the  homes  of 
the  people.  The  government  buildings 
look  like  big  American  bams.     What  a 
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collection  of  people  and  animals!  Cara- 
.vans  of  brown,  woolly  camels,  loaded  with 
tea,  on  their  way  to  Mongolia;  rich  nobil- 
ity in  carts;  common  workmen,  half 
naked;  hundreds  of  donkeys  mounted  by 
merchants  and  urged  on  by  donkey  boys; 
learned  men  wearing  spectacles  the  size 
of  silver  dollars.  Everything  looks  dirty, 
vile  and  shabby.  The  streets  are  full  of 
ruts  and  mud  through  which  caris  are 
dragged  up  to  the  hub.  Little  light  at 
night  on  the  streets!  Occasionally  we  see 
a  four-legged  frame  work  with  a  lantern, 
the  sides  of  which  consist  of  paper.  The 
light  they  give  enables  one  to  see  the  bit 
of  ground  immediately  beneath  them.  No 
gas  nor  electricity?  Of  course  not.  (St. 
Lamp,  p.  116,  Carpenter.) 

Their  money,  consisting  chiefly  of 
copper  and  brass  coins,  called  "cash,^'  is 
about  as  large  as  an  American  quarter, 
but  is  worth  only  about  one-quarter  of  a 
cent.  It  is  so  heavy  that  $30  of  "cash'^  is 
a  load  for  a  mule.  A  nation^s  money  sys- 
tem tells  a  volume  about  its  stage  of  de- 
velopment. 

Some  very  odd  things  are  sold  in  the 
drug  stores;  e.  g.,  ground  tigers'  bones  to 
strengthen  faint  hearts;  an  extract  of  rats' 
flesh  to  make  hair  grow. 

Surely  you  will  wish  to  see  the  emperor. 
That  is  an  absolute  impossibility.  He  is 
sacred  and  no  profane  eyes  may  look  on 
him.  He  is  called  "Son  of  Heaven,*'  and 
resides  in  that  part  of  the  town  known  as 
the  "Forbidden  City,"  which  he  leaves 
only  at  stated  times.  On  such  occasions 
the  public  is  informed  of  his  outing;  all 
the  carts  and  people  disappear  from  the 
streets;  shops  are  closed;  yellow  screens 
are  hung  in  the  houses  to  prevent  persons 
from  looking  at  him.  As  he  rides  by  the 
people  indoors  get  down  on  their  knees 
and  bump  their  heads  on  the  ground  in 
his  honor.  If  perchance  they  are  over- 
taken in  a  country  road  by  the  imperial 
company  they  must  prostrate  themselves 
and  keep  their  heads  on  the  ground  till 
the  procession  has  passed.  The  emperor 
is  accompanied  by  royal  archers,  who,  with 
bow  and  arrow  ready,  look  at  the  crevices 
for  sightseers.  The  over-curious  are  mer- 
cilessly shot.  The  present  emperor  chafes 
under  these  restrictions;  he  craves  to  go 


about  as  other  human  beings;  but  the  con- 
servative Chinese  lift  up  their  hands  in 
horror  at  the  thought  of  {lis  making  him- 
self so  common.  Poor  ruler.  (A  Chinese 
Archer.    Carpenter,  p.  121.) 

Boys  only,  as  a  rule,  are  educated;  few 
girls  learn  to  read.  Pupils  learn  every- 
thing by  heart  from  the  "13  classics." 
They  study  aloud,  and  if  a  boy  stope 
shouting,  the  teacher  takes  it  as  an  indicar 
tion  of  the  cessation  of  study,  and  a  vig- 
orous application  of  the  bamboo  rod  fol- 
lows. He  must  memorize  thousands  of 
lines  of  prose  and  poetry;  but  not  one 
original  thought  is  required;  in  fact,  a 
new  idea  would  lower  his  per  cent.  At 
seventeen  years  he  takes  his  first  public 
examination  in  the  capital  of  his  district, 
an  examination  so  hard  that  but  one  stu- 
dent out  of  a  hundred  can  pass.  Then  he 
passes  a  second  examination  and  finally 
a  third  at  Pekin.  The  examination  halls 
consist  of  stalls  big  enough  for  a  donkey. 
There  is  an  opening  in  front,  but  there 
are  no  windows  or  doors.  For  three  days 
and  nights  he  writes  poems  and  essays 
upon  subjects  given  him.  He  has  brought 
his  food  with  him.  Before  entering  the 
stall  he  is  carefully  searched  for  notes  and 
is  watched  during  the  entire  examination 
by  soldiers.  If  he  is  successful  in  his  tests, 
he  is  sure  of  an  office.  The  one  receiving 
the  highest  grade  is  honored  all  over 
China.  If  one  fails,  he  may  try  again  as 
often  as  he  chooses.  Many  of  them  die 
from  the  fatigue  of  sitting  up  and  worry- 
ing three  days  and  nights. 

[To  be  finished  in  the  NoTember  issae  ] 


SOME  STRAY  SUQQBSTIONS. 
A  STUDY  PROORAM. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Olcott. 

Did  you  ever  compare  the  length  of 
time  that  is  spent  by  pupils  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  some  sort  of  work  with  that 
spent  in  recitation? 

In  country  schools  in  the  primary 
grades  especially,  the  ratio  is  almost  16 
to  1!  In  the  most  favored  of  schools  it 
should  be  of,  at  least,  equal  length;  for, 
at  his  desk  the  pupil  acquires  by  his  in- 
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dividual  eflfort,  while  at  recitation  he 
proves  that  he  acquireS  something  and 
improves  the  acquisition! 

Since  so  much  valuable  time  is  to  be 
invested  in  study,  it  seems  strange  that 
so  little  attention  is  paid  to  what  might 
be  called  a  study  program.  A  program 
showing  the  order  of  recitations  is  con- 
sidered a  matter  of  course;  but  on  show- 
ing just  what  is  to  be  done  at  "desk 
periods''  is  rarely  found.  Yet,  oh  so  much 
idleness,  with  its  train  of  evils,  would  dis- 
appear if  the  teacher  knew  each  morning 
just  what  every  class  was  expected  to  ac- 
complish during  study  hours.  In  the  ad- 
vanced grades  this  is  a  simple  matter;  the 
pupils  are  to  prepare  for  the  coming  reci- 
tation. But  it  is  quite  another  thing  with 
primary  and  intermediate  grades.  A  spell- 
ing lesson  may  consist  of  ten  words,  which 
should  be  mastered  in  fifteen  minutes;  it 
will  be  an  hour  before  the  class  recites; 
what  is  to  fill  the  forty-five  minutes?  The 
teacher  can  not  assign  forty  words  because 
there  are  four  times  a  quarter  of  an  hour! 
She  should  have  other  work  of  some  kind, 
preferably  some  hand  work,  to  employ  the 
brains  and  fingers.  The  study  program 
will  help  her  to  do  this  by  leading  her  to 
plan  for  the  desk  periods  as  she  does 
for  the  recitation.  The  study  program 
may  be  kept  for  her  own  private  use 
so  that  it  may  more  readily  be  changed. 
Suppose  that  to-morrow  a  difficult  subject 
is  to  be  presented  to  one  class,  and  it  is 
imperative  that  a  little  more  than  the 
usual  time  be  given  them.  Why  not  in- 
crease the  amount  of  deskwork  to  be  done 
by  the  other  classes  and  so  keep  them  em- 
ployed? Or,  if  some  interesting  point  in 
history  is  to  be  discussed,  perhaps  pictures 
shown,  a  story  told,  or  a  selection  read 
pertaining  to  it,  why  not  quietly  assign 
less  study  work  so  that  the  other  classes 
may  have  time  to  listen!  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  where  there  are  many  grades  in 
one  room  the  younsrer  children  could  not 
possibly  do  the  required  work,  did  they 
not  learn  so  much  from  the  recitations  of 
the  older  ones. 

To  make  a  study  program,  rule  paper  as 
below. 

Write  the  recitation  program  as  usual 


in  the  column  marked  Recitation.  In  the 
spaces  at  the  right  jot  down  under  each 
grade  just  what  it  is  to  do  at  every  period 
when  it  is  not  reciting. 

Try  the  study  program  faithfully  for 
one  month  and  see  if  you  do  not  call  it 
unblessed!'' 


Rbcitation. 

Study. 

First  'Second 
Grade.  1  Grade. 

Third 
Grade. 

Fourth 
Grade. 

Fifth 
Grade. 

1 

!             , 

1             1 

1 
1 

;                                     1 . 

1                   ,          1 

, 

•RepoRJvieD" 

WORDS 

Writing  of  programs  recalls  the  old 
spelling  program,  and  that  suggests  the 
question:  Are  you  teaching  the  new 
forms — ^tho,  altho,  thoro,  thorofare,  thru, 
demagog,  decalog  and  catalog?  If  not, 
have  you  any  right  to  complain  when  diffi- 
cult words  are  missed  in  the  spelling  les- 
sons, since  you  will  not  help  to  simplify 
senseless  forms?  You  need  not  hesitate 
for  lack  of  authority,  because  you  have  W. 
T.  Harris  and  various  clubs  and  unions 
and  the  school  boards  of  a  large  city  or 
two  to  fall  back  on  if  you  feel  that  you 
need  any  *T)acking/'  Why  not  at  least 
teach  both  forms?  If  any  one  objects, 
saying:  *T!t  is  not  so  in  the  dictionary,^* 
reply:  "That  is  exactly  the  point;  we  want 
to  bring  it  into  use  so  it  will  be  in  the  dic- 
tionaries of  the  near  future!" 

By  the  way,  how  do  you  pronounce  pro- 
gram? Pronounce  aloud  the  following 
words:  gram,  epigram,  diagram,  pro- 
gram. Did  you  say  program  or  progrum? 
What  authority  have  you  for  that  pro- 
nunciation? It  would  seem  that  when  the 
"me"  was  cut  off,  the  "a"  was  taken  too, 
leaving  gr'm  for  gramme.  Alas,  poor  "a" 
in  program;  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  will 
never  get  its  rightful  sound  again! 

THE  DIALOOUB  IN  RBADINO. 

The  dialogue  is  probably  unequaled  as 
a  plan  for  securing  naturalness  of  expres- 
sion in  reading.    The  children  may  make 
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original  dialogues,  calling  it  a  game. 
Though  intended  for  the  first-year  pupils, 
the  following  will  help  those  in  the  third 
and  even  fourth  grades  to  overcome  life- 
less, monotonous  reading. 


Two  children  step  before  the  class;  one 
asks* 

"What  would  you  like  to  be?'' 

"I  would  like  to  be  a  bird,"  says  the 
other. 

"What  would  you  do  then?" 

"I  would  sing." 

The  teacher  \vrites  this  on  the  board 
and  calls  on  two  other  children  to  read  it. 

A  third  two  come  forward  and  a^^k  and 
answer  the  same  questions,  and  the  new 
answers  are  read  as  before. 


II. 


One  child  asks  another  the  following: 

"What  is  your  name?" 

"Where  are  you  going?" 

"What  will  YOU  do  when  you  get 
there?" 

The  answers  may  be: 

"My  name  is  Tommy  Jones." 

"I  am  going  to  the  show." 

"I  will  ride  the  elephant." 

The  dialogue  is  written  by  the  teacher 
and  read  by  others  in  the  class. 

III. 

The  following  is  especially  good  in  re- 
viewing stories: 

"What  are  you  thinking  of?'' 
"I  am  thinking  of  Red  Ridinghood." 
"What  do  you  remember  about  her?" 
"She  said:    *What  great  teeth  you  have, 
Grandmother!'" 

Any  character  may  be  substituted  for 
Red  Ridinghood,  and  the  answer  to  "What 
do  you  remem])er?"  may  l)e  one  or  more 
senUmrcs. 

The  purpose  of  the  foregoing  is  to  get 
naturalness  of  expression  from  the  s])eak- 
ers  and  unconscious  imitation  of  it  from 
those  who  read  it. 


AH  three  "gameg"  may  be  used  for  desk 
work,  the  first  by  filling  blanks  from  a 
list,  as. 

Bird fire  a  cannon. 

Soldier gather  honey. 

Bee sing. 


I  would  like  to  be  ■ 
I  would . 


NATURE  STUDY. 

M.  G.  Jensen. 

The  plant  kingdom  affords  excellent  op- 
portunity for  the  study  of  nature  the  year 
round.  Material  for  observation  and 
study  can  be  easily  obtained  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  Leaves  and  flowers  abound 
in  some  form  or  another  from  early  spring 
to  the  middle  of  autumn;  fruits  and  seed^ 
in  summer  and  autumn,  and  buds  of  trees 
and  shrubs  in  winter;  likewise,  more  or 
less,  the  lower  forms  of  plant  organisms 
as  algae,  fungi,  lichens,  mosses,  and  to 
some  extent  a  few  kinds  of  ferns.  Twigs 
from  ever}'  kind  of  tree  and  shrub  grow- 
ing in  lawn  and  orchard,  along  the  street, 
in  hedge,  thicket  and  woodland  are  easily 
collected  and  may  be  obsen-ed  and  studied 
with  interest  during  the  winter  months,  as 
well  as  during  the  regular  growing  season. 

It  is  a  quite  common  complaint  that  the 
course  of  study  in  the  district  schools  is 
too  crowded  to  allow  time  for  doin^  satis- 
factor}^  work  in  nature  study.  But  the 
difficulty  complained  of  is  more  apparent 
than  real:  it  may  be  harsh  and  unjust  to 
say  imaginary.  Instead  of  the  time  em- 
ployed in  this  study  being  waited  it  may 
turn  out  by  actual  trial  that  this  very  time 
is  better  utilized  in  securing  good  results 
in  language  work  and  spelling  incident- 
ally, along  with  nature  study,  than  the 
time  used  exclusively  for  those  branches 
of  the  school  curriculum.  The  pupil  may 
relate  his  experience  and  observation  on 
a  field  excursion  or  collecting  trip  in  more 
acceptable  and  correct  English,  than  the 
observation  and  experience  that  he  may 
never  have  had  at  a  visit  to  some  relative, 
or  on  a  picnic  or  an  outing.  The  teacher 
may  be  surprised  at  the  discovery  of 
rather  frequent  lapses  on  the  part  of  the 
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pupil  in  the  spelling  of  names  of  trees, 
shrabs,  all  sorts  of  plants,  wild  and  culti- 
Tated,  and  other  natural  objects,  names, 
it  is  presumed,  that  nearly  everyone  knows 
how  to  spell  correctly.  It  is  well  that  such 
discovery  is  made  if  lapses  of  the  kind 
do  occur. 

While  considerable  freedom  should  be 
allowed  pupils  in  collecting  material,  dis- 
crimination and  economy  shoidd  be  rea- 
sonably insisted  upon.  No  more  material 
should  be  brought  to  the  room  than  is 
needed  for  one  lesson,  or  other  than  can 
be  preserved  or  is  needed  for  the  next  les- 
?on:  the  Ijest  material  should  be  secured, 
beft  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to 
be  \ised  in  the  lesson.  Before  proceeding 
to  collect  material  it  may  therefore  be  well 
to  give  specific  directions  as  to  what  and 
how  ranch  material  to  collect;  this  should 
be  done  in  order  to  cultivate  a  habit  of 
orderly  procedure  and  painstaking  care, 
and  to  instill  a  conmiendable  enthusiasm 
in  these  particulars. 

When  specimens  are  brought  in  have 
the  pupils  state  orally  or  in  writing  how 
they  distinguish  trees  and  shrubs  that 
they  know.  It  is  likely  that  in  most  cases 
they  distinguish  them  only  by  the  bark  of 
the  trunks  (in  winter);  comparison  of 
twigs  of  the  different  kinds  of  trees  from 
which  they  are  taken  should  now  be  made. 
Notice  the  color  and  smoothness  of  bark, 
relative  position  with  reference  to  leaf- 
scar,  whether  in  whorls  (opposite)  or  scat- 
tered on  the  stem  (alternate),  their  size, 
shape,  color,  covering  (scales),  their  pur- 
pose, etc. 

Twigs  of  the  same  species  should  be  col- 
lected at  brief  intervals  and  weather  rec- 
ords in  this  connection  would  be  service- 
able in  observing  any  increase  in  size  of 
bnds  with  increase  in  temperature  as 
spring  approaches.  Observe  the  buds 
after  a  heavy  thaw,  then  after  a  subse- 
qnent  frosts  Do  they  survive?  or  if  not 
ail,  do  some  of  them  perish ;  and  if  so,  do 
others  grow  out  in  their  places?  Watch 
constantly  after  swelling  and  notice  into 
what  buds  ultimately  develop.  For  this 
purpose  "pussy  willow"  trees  miirht  be 
closely  and  constantlv  watched  in  the 
spring.  In  this  simple  way  the  observer, 
bv  this  time  perhaps  developing  into  an 


investigator,  will  find  the  answers  to  these 
and  many  other  questions  that  may  sug- 
gest themselves  in  his  observations. 


QBOQRAPHY  WORK.    II. 

The  next  morning  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  faces  of  every  pupil  brightened  as  the 
time  for  the  geography  lesson  approached, 
so  when  the  class  was  called  w«  found 
that  others  had  information  about  the 
geography  of  New  Albany,  and  they  too 
were  eager  to  give  it.  One  boy  had  a  cousin 
who  worked  in  the  cotton  mills  of  that 
city,  and  this*  helped  us  to  find  out  about 
the  occupations  of  the  people.  But  we 
were  anxious  to  know  what  they  thought 
about  the  cotton  used  in  the  mills,  and  it 
was  really  instructive  to  note  how  they 
had  found  out  about  the  shipment  of  cot- 
ton to  Xew  Albany — by  water  when  the 
river  wa«  of  the  '^boating  stage;"  by  rail 
otherwise,  and  how  well  they  knew  from 
whence  it  came.  But  one  had  noted  the 
decline  of  manufacturing  at  that  place 
and  explained  it  by  saying,  "Other  cities 
offered  better  facilities  and  the  factories 
moved.'' 

What  pleased  me  particularly  was  the 
excellent  preparation  every  one  had  made, 
and  none,  so  far,  had  a  book,  but  the  time 
must  be  used  somehow,  and  what  were  we 
to  do  next?  Whenever  there  is  an  emer- 
gency thrust  upon  us  there  is  a  boy  to 
help  us  out  of  it;  so  here  was  the  boy  that 
had  Ijeen  to  Wyandotte  cave  by  the  way  of 
the  old  capital,  Cory  don,  on  his  bicycle. 
By  the  way,  he  stated  that  it  was  safer 
to  walk  most  of  the  way  on  account  of  the 
steep  and  rocky  hills.  While  we  used  a 
little  history  in  connection  with  Corydon, 
it  fitted  into  tiie  boy's  story  about  its 
geography  so  well  that  no  harm  was  done. 
All  the  class  became  so  much  enthused 
over  the  caves  in  that  locality  that  two 
pupils  brought  to  school  the  next  day  a 
volume  of  the  report  of  the  State  Geolo- 
gist that  had  never  been  used,  to  inform 
us  accurately  about  the  location  of  these 
cave^  and  their  causes.  Another  period 
had  gnic  by  leaving  us  all  happier  if  not 
(jiiKc  >o  close  to  our  course  of  study,  as 
the  nifinunl  indicated  we  should  be. 
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Emblem  of  Our  Liberty. 


John  S.  Brown. 


L.  O.  Brown. 


1^ 


TTl-^ 


I       #1  ^       IsaII         HS^ 


* 


=*: 


^W^ 


1.  Greet  ye  the  na-tion's  star  -  ry  flag.  Once  more  sweet  freedom's  sto-ry  lell; 

2.  All  hon  -  or  to    the  flag    we  love,    And  to  the  he  -  roes  who  were  slain; 

3.  And  to  the  boys  who  lived  to  tell      Of  victories  won  and  conquests  gained, 

4.  God  of  the  na  -  tion,  un  -  to  Thee    Our  prayers  of  gra  -  ti-tude   we  raise. 


^^ 


14-JU 


:t=t^ 


:ti 


I 


I   L^  r  X 


j^Zfc 


^ 


i 


-t-h-l 


!.i'-i  Jij  ^1  I 


^ 


*x^ 


f   '41  i:i 


Let  ev  -  'ry  head  un-cov^red  be —  While  rings  the  in-de  -  pend^^nce  bell. 
To  lift    it  high-er,  high-er  still:  Three  cheers  we'll  give  them  once  again. 
May  they  true  patriots  ev  -  er    be;      And  live  with  char-ac-ters,  unstained. 
For  life  and  freedom  in    our  land,   May   all  be  used  un  -  to  Thy    praise! 


^^ 


ti:ite=^ 


fe^ 


g 


EH 


^a 


3^ 


didfc 


Chorus. 


I 


tu  i  j-  J ;  i\i 


:x: 


5^t 


53E 


-^-^ 


■«>-i 


m 


Stars  and  stripes  proudly  wave  to  the  breeze,  O'er  the  homeland  of  the  free; 

^  f   s  ff.fff-frf.f 


v==t 


m 


:f=f= 


^^ 


# »- 


^=T=^ 


*=* 


:^=fc 


V     •f> 


Proud-ly  wave,  pa -ri-ty,  love  and  truth — Emblemof  our    lib  -  er  -  ty! 


t=t: 


^^=^ 


It 


^ 


^ 


I 


i^ 


?^ 


E 


^^ 


'.>     '^     '-^^ 


8 


Copyriffht,  1900,  by  Brown  Brothers,  Indlanapolio. 
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"We  can  not  kindle  when  we  will 
The  fire  which  in  the  heart  resides; 
The  spirit  bloweth  and  is  ptiU, 
In  mystery  our  soul  abides. 
Bnt  tasks  in  hours  of  insight  willed 
Can  he  through  hours  of  gloom  fulfilled. 

"With  aching  hands  and  bleeding  feet, 
We  dig  and  heap,  lay  stone  on  stone; 
We  bear  the  burden  and  the  beat 
Of  the  long  day  and  wish  'twere  done; 
Not  till  the  hours  of  light  return, 
All  we  have  built  do  we  discern." 

—Matthew  Arnold. 


THE  MEDITATIONS  OP  MRS.  MARTHA 
DUNN  BAKBR. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  is  an  article  which  considers  cer- 
tain phases  of  the  relations  of  the  teacher 
to  the  school^  the  community  and  the 
school  board.  It  takes  the  form  of  "medi- 
tations/* and  is  from  the  pen  of  an  ex- 
school  committee  woman^  Mrs.  Martha 
Dunn  Baker.  If  the  writer  had  discussed 
her  subject  in  a  more  judicial  and  logical 
spirit;  if  she  had  shown  herself  less  warm- 
hearted and  impulsive;  had,  in  fact,  taken 
a  less  feminine  attitude,  her  article  would 
not  have  been  so  entertaining;  and  her 
evident  purpose  within  a  purpose  is  to  be 
entertaining. 

After  two  years  of  service,  or  rather  of 
"occupation,*'  in  the  position  of  member 
of  a  school  board,  Mrj.  Baker  reached  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  not  the  children  but 
the  teachers  who  stand,  in  need  of  a 
champion.  And  she  forthwith  enters  the 
lists  in  our  behalf  with,  as  she  says,  such 
a  flourish  of  trumpets  ''as  to  cause  some- 
body to  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed — or 
the  contrary." 

She  inaugurates  her  campaign — ^jf  an 
expression  savoring  more  of  modem  poli- 
tics than  of  medieval  chivalry  may  be  al- 
lowed — ^by  quoting  from  Charles  Lamb  in 


support  of  her  statement  that  a  teacher  is 
in  the  nature  of  things  sui  generis;  his 
world  not  our  world. 

A  review  of  a  few  pen  pictures  from 
Dickens  and  others  of  the  teachers  and 
schools  of  what  may  loosely  be  styled 
Charles  Lamb's  period,  shows  us  that 
whatever  might  justly  be  said  then  could 
not  in  the  nature  of  things  apply  except 
by  accident,  now,  even  in  England  where 
even  to-day  the  American  teacher  and  the 
American  school  find  no  exact  parallel. 

If  Mrs.  Baker's  school  board  required 
of  its  teachers  that  they  model  themselves 
after  Lamb's  description;  if  it  went  upon 
the  principle  that  "the  last  part  of  what 
was  expected  of  them  was  to  be  done  in 
school  hours;"  that  they  "must  seize  every 
occasion  to  inculcate  something  useful," 
then  it  is  Mrs.  Baker's  school  board  that 
is  sui  generis  and  not  the  teachers,  unless, 
made  so  by  the  board's  unique  require- 
ments. To  be  sure  we  all  know  the  pe- 
dantic school  teacher  who  seems  to  live 
but  to  impart  information;  to  tell  some- 
thing that  he  knows  to  any  unhappy  vic- 
tim that  may  come  within  his  reach,  either 
in  or  out  of  school  hours,  but  no  one  en- 
courages his  existence  or  the  propagation 
of  his  species.  The  chief  use  we  make  of 
our  acquaintance  is  such  as  will  enable  us 
to  keep  at  a  distance  from  him  that  will 
effectually  prevent  his  pouring  out  the 
vials  of  his  erudition  upon  our  heads. 

Happily  that  kind  of  a  teacher  is  by 
the  march  of  progress  and  the  broadening 
of  ideas  as  to  what  a  teacher  should  be 
(which  is,  outside  of  his  teaching  hours, 
merely  what  any  person  of  culture  and  in- 
telligence should  be),  rapidly  being  exter- 
minated, and  when  he  shall  have  disap- 
peared there  will  be  no  one  to  mourn  his 
departure. 


When  our  champion  says  that  "for  the 
thoroughly  successful  teacher  there  can 
be  but  one  standard,  he  must  be  an  angel 
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for  temper,  a  demon  for  discipline,  a 
chameleon  for  adaptation,  a  diplomatist 
for  tact,  an  optimist  for  hope,  and  a  hero 
for  courage/^  and  that  "to  these  common 
and  easily  developed  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart,  he  should  add  india  rubber  nerves, 
and  a  cheerful  willingness  to  trust  a  large 
portion  of  his  reward  to  some  other  world 
than  this,"  we  smilingly  recognize  her 
skill  in  epitomizing  and  satirizing  the  un- 
reasonableness of  the  standards  which 
some  have  established  for  us.  But  our 
smile  gains  cheerfulness  from  the  fact  that 
we  know  many  teachers  of  recognized  suc- 
cess who  would  fall  far  short  of  reaching 
the  perfections  here  implied. 


The  note  of  seriousness  which  she 
sounds  in  her  discussion  of  that  diflScult 
phase  of  the  teacher's  profession  wherein 
he  finds  himself  at  the  mercy  of  theorists 
will  meet  with  a  ready  response  in  the 
mind  of  every  thoughtful  teacher,  how- 
ever optimistic  he  may  be  with  regard 
to  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  education. 
It  is  one  thing  to  go  voluntarily  to 
thinkers  and  theorists  for  help,  free  to 
adopt  or  reject  what  is  found  as  one's 
judgment  shows  him  that  the  theories  are 
or  are  not  adapted  to  the  conditions  and 
material  at  his  hand;  it  is  another  thing 
altogether  to  be  at  the  beck  and  call  of 
theorists  with  no  choice  but  to  go  here  or 
go  there  as  they  may  direct.  Years  of 
training  and  study  of  one's  profession  may 
be  made  to  count  almost  as  nothing,  and 
the  work  of  the  trained/  conscientious, 
large-minded  teacher  may  be  made  to 
suffer  by  comparison  with  that  of  a  nar- 
row-natured,  self-seeking  empiricist  who 
lends  himself  readily  to  the  theorist  in 
]K)wer  who  may  honestly  wish  to  test  a 
new  idea  for  the  good  that  may  come 
from  it,  but  who  may  and  too  often  does 
only  wish  to  gain  notoriety  and  exploit 
himself  as  the  herald  of  something  new  in 
education. 


In  this  connection  and  upropos  of  the 
^•development"  theory,  Mrs.  Baker  says 
well  (with  the  tendency  to  over-statement 
that  characterizes  the  entire  article)  that 


*'this  theory  is  based  on  the  idea  that  the 
child,  if  cut  off  from  other  sources  of 
supply,  can  go  on  indefinitely,  spinning 
a  thread  out  of  his  own  inner  conscious- 
ness;" that  "the  teacher  soon  finds  out 
that  there  is  an  inherent  difference  be- 
tween a  child  and  a  silk-worm,  and  that 
the  latter  is  much  better  adapted  to  fur- 
nish cocoons  on  a  business  basis;  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  it  is  the  teacher  who  does  most 
of  the  spinning."  She  quotes  the  plaint 
of  a  teacher  of  grammar  which  will  find 
an  echo  in  the  thoughts  of  many  who  read 
this  article:  "The  pupils  do  not  have 
books;  we  write  from  year  to  year  the  les- 
sons for  the  classes  on  the  board;  the  pu- 
pils copy  into  blank  books  what  is  neces- 
sary. It  seems  to  me  drudgery  for  the 
teacher  to  be  required  to  do  so  much  un- 
necessary work." 

There  is  much  drudgery  in  this;  drudg- 
ery  which  is  apparently  not  considered  by 
those  who  plan  the  work.  "But  there  is 
more  still  in  the  correcting  of  note-books; 
note-books  which  if  not  carefully  ex- 
amined day  by  day,  embalm  a  frightful 
amount  of  incorrect  English,  punctuation, 
capitalization  and  spelling;  unless  pupils 
know  that  their  notes  are  thus  supervised 
they  can  not  be  trusted  to  copy,  much  less 
to  write  from  dictation.  And  it  might  be 
added  that  of  the  many  blackboards  daily 
filled  with  writing  by  the  teacher  but  few 
are  free  from  errors  coming  under  the 
four  heads  given.  There  is  much  excuse 
for  this  in  the  teacher's  haste  and  weari- 
ness. But  it  furnishes  one  more  argument 
against  the  practice  of  this  method  of  giv- 
ing and  getting  information. 

"During  her  official  working  hours," 
says  Mrs.  Baker,  "the  teacher  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  health,  manners  and  moral?,  as 
well  as  the  intellectual  progress  of  her 
pupils."  Could  it  well  be  otherwise? 
Who  shall  give  the  necessary  attention  to 
health  in  the  absence  of  all  other  control- 
ling influences?  As  for  manners  and 
morals  there  is  probably  not  a  teacher 
worthy  of  the  name  to  be  found  who 
would  accept  a  school  in  which  she  had 
not  full  power  to  supervise  in  those  two 
particulars.  In  a  school  of  torty  pupils 
there  will  be  forty  different  standards  of 
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manners  and  morals  acquired  in  the  home^ 
on  the  street,  heaven  knows  where. 
Would  the  mothers  of  gently-bred,  care- 
fully reared  children  be  willing  to  trust 
them  for  one  moment  to  a  school,  its  play- 
grouiid  and  street  influences,  whose 
teacher  had  less  than  the  fullest  responsi- 
bility and  power  in  the  matter  of  manners 
and 'morals?  And  if  the  teacher  brings 
to  his  work  a  standard  for  himself 
moulded  something  after  that  set  in 
Bishop  Huntington's  incomparable  mono- 
graph, "Unconscious  Tuition/'  it  will  be 
difficult  for  him  not  rightly  to  teach 
manners  and  morals  by  line  and  life. 


She  says,  with  much  truth  and  force, 
however,  that  the  teacher  (with  the  school 
system)  is  held  responsible  wrongly  for 
the  loss  of  time  and  mental  energy 
brought  about  by  dancing  schools,  even- 
ing gayeties  and  the  like.  She  could  have 
eiJarged  her  list  to  include  many  other 
things  which  indirectly  contribute  to  the 
loss  of  health  and  mental  energy,  which 
result  in  failures  in  school,  responsibility 
for  which  lies  wholly  at  the  door  of  the 
home. 

It  can  justly  be  doubted  whether  there 
is  a  case  of  physical  or  mental  breakdown 
on  record,  whose  causes,  if  accurately  and 
honestly  traced  would  not  be  found  to 
pass  the  school  threshold  and  to  find  their 
origin  in  conditions  more  or  less  compli- 
cated, which  the  school  is  powerless  to 
control. 


Mrs.  Baker's  contentions  are  weakest 
in  the  matter  of  the  foundations  upon 
which  they  are  based,  where  they  are 
wittiest  and  most  amusing.  Her  remarks 
upon  the  recreations  which  teachers  are 
allowed  and  those  which  fate,  in  the  form 
of  an  iron-hearted  school  board  and  su- 
|)erintendent,  plus  public  opinion,  has 
denied  them,  must  provoke  a  smile  even 
where  the  absurdity  of  their  assumptions 
i5  most  plainly  recognized. 

The  day  of  the  perfunctory,  mechani- 
cal, unprofessional  teacher  is  passing.  De- 
spite the  efforts  of  such  sympathetic  but 
mistaken  advisers  as  Mrs.  Baker  to  per- 


petuate him,  he  will  soon  be  a  matter  of 
yesterday,  and  his  place  will  be  supplied, 
as  it  is  even  now  being  taken,  by  the  pro- 
fessionally trained,  earnest,  enthusiastic 
seeker  after  and  dispenser  of  truth  as  he 
sees  it,  and  is  able  to  gain  it  from  all 
sources  at  his  command.  To  this  teacher 
who  has  already  come  and  is  still  coming 
in  numbers  which  will  supply  the  demand 
of  the  future,  the  "classes  in  psychology, 
history,  pedagogy  or  what  nof '  which 
seem  to  Mrs.  Baker  such  a  bugbear  hold 
no  terrors,  for  his  work  is  a  profession,  not 
a  trade,  he  is  an  artist,  not  an  artisan,  and 
therefore  keenly  aJive  and  responsive  to 
helpful  influences. 

Being  professional  and  an  artist,  he  has 
breadth,  adaptability  and  versatility,  and 
though  as  this  article  is  being  written  in 
the  golden  earliest  days  of  September 
teachers  are  gathering  in  "institutes  and 
conventions  where  they  can  hear  papers 
read  all  day  and  attend  a  lecture  in  the 
evening,'^  thereby  enrolling  themselves  as 
candidates  for  Mrs.  Baker's  acute  sym- 
pathy, it  is  safe  to  venture  the  assertion 
that  the  ten  or  twelve  weeks  of  the  sum- 
mer vacation  (more  than  half  of  which  is 
free  for  miscellaneous  pursuits,  even  with* 
the  most  ambitious  devotee  of  improve- 
ment) have  been  largely  spent  by  him — 
and  her — in  "hilarity."  That  he  —  and 
she — have,  if  they  chose  so  to  do,  spent 
much  time  in  Mrs.  Baker's  list  of  recre- 
ations: "in  riding  and  rowing,  in  playing 
golf  and  tennis,  in  climbing  mountains  for 
the  fun  of  it,  in  dancing,  in  talking  on 
subjects  distinctively  un instructive,  in  sit- 
ting on  the  sea-sand  without  asking  ques- 
tions about  what  the  wild  waves  are  sav- 
ing." 

Every  sensible  and  fair-minded  person 
knows  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
teacher  tcf  wait  for  the  formation  of  Mrs. 
Baker's  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cru- 
elty to  Teachers  in  order  that  he  may  have 
the  largest  liberty  of  life,  thought  and  ac- 
tion consistent  with  right  living,  either  in 
or  out  of  the  profession  of  teaching;  re- 
membering always  that  the  right  follow- 
ing of  any  profession  means  the  devoting 
of  one's  life  in  the  main  to  seriousne-s  and 
sincerity  of  purpose. 
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SOME  MUCH  DISCUSSED  QUESTIONS. 

Before  this  niunber  of  the  Educator- 
Journal  appears  the  schools  will  have  set- 
tled into  their  accustomed  routine.  The 
questions  concerning  the  time  of  opening 
school,  the  length  of  the  school  year,  the 
amount  of  outside -study  required,  which 
arise  perennially,  will  have  passed  again 
into  the  place  reserved  for  unsettied  ques- 
tions. 

They  will  be  brought  out  again  when 
August  heats  renew  themselves.  If  June 
happens  to  be  a  warm  month  they  will  be 
revived  with  some  activity  then,  but  the 
greatest  vigor  in  the  discussion  is  shown 
about  the  time  of  the  fall  opening.  The 
argument  seems  to  be  that  the  less  time 
spent  in  school  the  more  physical  and 
mental  vigor  will  be  shown  by  the  child. 
When  he  reaches  the  point  of  spending  no 
time  in  school  he  will,  if  this  line  of  rea- 
soning be  correct,  be  perfectiy  healthy, 
wealthy  and  wise.  And  what  more  could 
be  desired? 

Just  how  this  is  to  be  accomplished  is 
not  entirely  clear,  but  objectors  who  are 
such  merely  aa  a  matter  of  temperament 
and  because  they  must  have  something  to 
write  editorials  about  rarely  have  any  sug- 
gestions to  make  as  to  a,  better  course  to  be 
pursued. 

Certain  it  is  that  none  of  them  would 
be  satisfied  with  a  lower  standard  or  with 
a  school  course  which  provided  for  more 
years  of  study.  A  good  deal  is  being  done 
in  the  way  of  providing  condensed  nutri- 
ment for  the  body.  Perhaps  sometime  in 
the  future  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  call 
the  children  together  for  a  few  moments 
daily  and  (by  some  process  hereafter  to 
be  discovered)  hypodermically  inject  the 
information  for  the  day  and  let  them  go. 


The  truth  is  that  the  school  year  is  not 
long  enough  for  either  the  teacher  or 
pupils.  If  the  teacher  were  employed 
(and  paid)  by  the  year  instead  of  by  the 
term  this  in  itself  would  influence  him  to 
take  his  profession  more  seriously;  to  re- 
gard it  as  an  essential,  not  as  an  incidental, 
feature  of  his  life.  In  the  three  to  five 
months  of  absolute  freedom  from  school 
duties  and  responsibilties  which  constitute 


the  usual  vacation  the  pupils  not  only  lose 
the  effect  of  tiie  year's  training  almost  to 
the  point  of  demoralization,  but  they  ac- 
tually forget  so  large  a  portion  of  what 
they  have  learned  the  preceding  year  that 
much  time  must  be  given  at  the  opening 
of  school  to  reviewing  which  should  be 
spent  in  going  forward. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  actual 
cruelty,  cruelty  to  the  point  of  doing  posi- 
tive harm  to  many  children,  in  taking 
them  suddenly  from  the  freedom  of  the 
home,  the  street,  the  field  or  woods  and 
confining  them  from  the  very  beginning 
five  or  six  hours  a  day.  It  would  be  cruel 
to  do  this  in  any  kind  of  weather,  and  of 
course  the  difiiculty  is  aggravated  by  the 
heat  that  is  usual  in  September. 

Teachers  know,  too,  that  the  heat  of  the 
first  warm  days,  which  may  come  in  April, 
but  usually  come  in  May,  is  harder  for  all 
to  bear  in  the  schoolroom  than  that  which 
comes  later,  though  the  latter  is  often 
more  intense. 

If  our  schools  would  adopt  the  rule  of 
half-day  sessions  in  warm  weather,  which 
would  mean  during  June  and  September, 
and  often  through  the  greater  portions  of 
May  and  October,  if  with  this  rule  in  force 
school  closed  with  June  and  opened  with 
September  with  proper  intermissions  at 
Christmas  and  Easter  the  interests  of  the 
schools  would  be  much  better  conserved, 
and  pupils  and  teachers  would  be  more 
healthy  and  vigorous  mentally  and  physi- 
cally. 


Such  an  arrangement  as  this  will  prob- 
ably never  be  made.  The  objectors,  always 
on  the  lookout,  would  at  once  discover 
that  teachers  were  being  paid  full  salaries 
for  working  half  time.  The  gain  to  the 
children  from  the  increased  nervous  force 
of  the  teacher  would  not  be  considered. 
That  is  an  abstraction;  money  is  concrete, 
tangible,  and  that  is  the  only  kind  of 
thing  understood  by  most  objectors. 

It  would  soon  be  discovered,  too,  that 
the  I  -  wish  -  to  -  goodness  -  school  -  would  - 
begin  class  of  parents  would  not  endure 
such  an  arrangement  for  a  moment. 
School,  at  any  price  to  children  and  teach- 
ers, can  not  come  too  soon  nor  last  too 
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long  for  them.  To  have  their  children  oflf 
their  hands  and  reasonably  safe  for  five 
or  six  hours  a  day— could  anything  be 
more  desirable? 


THE  ART  OF  STUDY.* 

Whether  or  not  Dr.  Hinsdale's  latest 
book^  The  Art  of  Study,  will  accomplish 
what  it  proposes,  a  partial  readjustment  of 
the  relation  between  the  pupil  and  teach- 
er, it  will,  if  thoughtfully  read,  aid  in  clar- 
ifying many  of  the  vexed  questions  arising 
concerning  those  relations. 

As  the  author  steers  his  craft  among  the 
subtleties  of  his  subject  it  is  not  strange 
that  an  occasional  apparent  inconsistency 
develops.  If  one  is  mentioned  it  is  not  for 
the  sake  of  recording  a  criticism  so  much 
as  because  of  a  desire  to  emphasize  what  is 
quoted  from  Professor  James  concerning 
"soft  pedagogics,'*  in  antithesis  to  the  re- 
marks taken  from  General  Walkers  ad- 
dress on  Arithmetic. 

General  Walker  brands  as  a  "false  no- 
tion*' that  exercises  for  growing  children 
should  often  be  up  to  the  full  limit  of 
their  powers,  and  should  at  times  exceed 
ihose  powers.  He  classes  together  fatigue, 
confusion,  and  a  sense  of  strain  and  says 
that  where  they  begin  the  virtue  of  the  ex- 
ercise ceases.  Excluding  "confusion,"  for 
which  there  is  at  no  place  in  the  school 
course  any  justification,  how  can  an  entire 
absence  of  fatigue  and  a  sense  of  strain 
bring  about  aught  else  than  the  "gela- 
tinous regimen/*  which  Professor  James 
deplores?  "Soft  pedagogics,**  he  declares, 
"have  taken  the  place  of  the  old  steep  and 
rocky  path  to  learning.  Prom  this  luke- 
warm air  the  bracing  oxygen  of  eflfort  is 
left  out,**  and  much  more  to  the  same  pur- 
pose of  re-establishing  a  healthy  disposi- 
tion to  strenuous  effort.  The  proper  de- 
gree of  fatigue  and  the  sense  of  strain  to 
be  allowed  —  and  encouraged  —  in  our 
schools  is  not  hard  to  find.  If  healthy 
fatigue  and  healthy  reaction  are  kept  in 
constant  and  normal  ratio,  if  pupils  return 
to  their  desks  day  by  day  alert,  active, 
eager  for  the  fray,  with  foemen  in  the 


shape  of  lesson  difiBculties  worthy  of  their 
steel,  permanent  injury  from  over^effort  is 
not  greatly  to  be  feared.  As  much  fatigue 
and  sense  of  strain  as  is  promptly  and 
healthily  reacted  from  in  the  mental  as 
in  the  physical  life  is  not  only  a  safe  rule, 
but  the  only  rule  that  results  in  vigorous^ 
capable  minds,  as  it  results  in  vigorous, 
capable  bodies. 


Dr.  Hinsdale*s  book  is  especially  valu- 
able in  that  it  brings  together  the  deduc- 
tions of  various  thinkers  of  recognized 
ability  regarding  the  topics  he  set  fortib, 
and  in  presenting  such  elementary  peda- 
gogical and  phychological  truths  bearing 
upon  those  topics  as  will  enable  the 
tocher  of  limited  professional  reading  in- 
telligently to  use  his  book. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  part  of  the  book 
is  that  in  which  he  treats  of  the  proper 
place  and  relations  of  the  inductive  and 
deductive  methods  of  teaching — the  twen- 
tieth chapter. 

From  the  excessive,  almost  exclusive 
use  of  the  deductive  method  in  vogue 
much  less  than  the  fifty  years  ago  wluch 
Dr.  Hinsdale  gives  as  a  limits  the  pendu- 
lum has  swung  to  almost  the  highest  pos- 
sible point  in  the  arc  of  the  opposite  ten- 
dency, and  we  feel  something  of  Betsy 
Trotwood*s  gratitude  to  Mr.  Dick  when 
the  author,  like  that  noted  character,  "sets 
us  right,**  by  causing  a  strong  breeze  of 
common  sense  to  blow  among  and  dissi- 
pate the  mists  of  mistaken  ideas  and  prac- 
tice which  have  enveloped  this  subject. 


Co. 


^he  Art  of  Study,  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  American  Book 


READING  FICTION. 

"You  have  advised  us  to  read  fiction,** 
some  will  say,  "will  you  tell  us  further 
how  to  select,  and  how  to  get  what  we 
have  selected?** 

It  is  out  of  the  question  for  teachers  to 
buy  many  books.  It  is  not  advisable  for 
anyone  with  a  small  income  to  buy  many 
novels.  The  city  and  township  libraries 
may  contain  a  good  assortment  of  light 
reading,  but  the  demand  for  the  desirable 
books  is  such  as  to  prevent  any  one  per- 
son's being  able  in  a  season  to  read  all 
the  books  he  wants  to  read. 
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A  good  plan  which  has  been  success^ 
fully  tried  is  something  like  this:  Let  a 
number  of  persons,  say  ten,  decide  upon 
an  equal  number  of  books  which  they  wish 
to  read  in  one  season.  Let  them  submit 
their  list  to  a  bookseller  who  will  give 
them  net  prices  on  the  same.  The  total 
cost  can  then  be  divided  among  the  ten, 
the  amount  collected  and  the  books 
bought.  When  they  are  received  the  ten 
persons  may  meet  and  cover  the  books,  the 
best  cover  being  a  strong  brown  or  olive- 
green  paper,  which  should  be  carefully 
pasted  together  at  such  places  as  will  in- 
sure its  staying  on  the  season  through. 
Next  let  the  names  of  the  club  be  ar- 
ranged in  alphabetical  order  and  the  en- 
tire list  be  written  on  the  outside  of  each 
cover.  The  arrangement  should  be  like 
this:  On  the  first  book  let  the  list  begin 
with  the  first  name  and  end  with  the 
tenth;  on  the  second  let  it  begin  with  the 
second  and  end  with  the  first,  and  so  con- 
tinue through  the  set  of  ten  books.  Each 
person  will  take  away  from  this  meeting 
the  book  whose  cover  list  is  headed  by  his 
name.  Each  one  can  see  at  a  glance  from 
whom  he  is  to  receive  a  book  and  to  whom 
he  is  to  give  his  at  the  close  of  the  time 
agreed  upon  that  they  may  be  kept.  It  is 
l>est  to  adopt  a  few  simple  rules  concern- 
ing penalties,  lending  books  outside  of  the 
club,  eto.  When  the  books  have  all  been 
read  the  club  members  will  each  draw,  for 
permanent  ownership,  one  book. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  advice  as  to  what 
to  buy.  If  the  members  of  the  club  have 
not  been  readers  of  fiction  it  is  easier, 
since  in  that  case  they  would  probably 
wish  to  read  classics,  and  to  make  a  list  of 
ten  books  one  could  without  hesitation 
recommend  such  works  as  "Les  Misera- 
blee,^'  "Vanity  Fair/'  "Tale  of  Two 
Cities/^  "Silas'  Mamer,"  "John  Halifax, 
Gentleman,^'  "Scariet  Letter,"  "Ivanhoe," 
and  "Last  Days  of  Pompeii." 

Whether  this  list  may  be  said  to  contain 
the  best  work  of  each  author  is  of  course  a 
matter  of  individual  taste. 

One  feels  safe  in  recommending  works 
concerning  which  the  verdict  of  time  and 
authority  has  been  give;i;  but  when"  it 
comes  to  recent  and  current  fiction  how 
can  a  decision  be  reached? 


The  matter  of  advertising  new  books 
has  reached  a  state  of  perfection — ^almost. 
So  nearly  perfect  is  it  that  one  can  not 
trust  reviews,  notices,  critiques  at  all. 
Books  are  written,  advertised,  bought — 
and  when  read  prove  usually  a  great  dis- 
appointment. One  learns  caution  from  ex- 
perience, and  soon  concludes  that  it  is  best 
to  let  most  books  season  awhile  before  se- 
lecting from  them  for  purchase. 

Still  there  have  been  books  written 
within  a  decade  that  one  can  select  from 
with  reasonable  sureness  of  getting  some- 
thing worth  while.  Such,  for  example,  are 
"The  Honorable  Peter  Stiriing,"  "The 
Gadfly,"  "Princess  of  tne  Gutter"  (not  so 
well  known  as  the  others,  but  a  remarka- 
ble book),  'Trisoner  of  Zenda,"  "Quo 
Vadis,"  "Ben  Hur,"  and,  to  come  to  more 
recent  publications,  "When  Knighthood 
Was  in  Flower,"  "To  Have  and  To  Hold,"' 
"Eichard  Carvel,"  "David  Harum,"  "Jan- 
ice Meredith,"  "The  Fowler"  (another 
book  much  less  exploited,  but  far  more 
worthy  than  some  others),  and  the  one 
which  should  perhaps  have  led  all  the  rest, 
"Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden," 
with  its  continuation,  "A  Solitary'  Sum- 
mer." Remembering  that  we  wish  this 
department  of  our  reading  to  be  distinct- 
ly uninstructive,  to  quote  Mrs.  Baker,  we 
might  include  some  volumes  of  short 
stories,  say  by  Richard  Harding  Davis, 
Ruth  McEnery  Stuart  or  Thomas  Janvier. 
The  last  named  has  a  volume  just  out,  by 
the  way,  which  begins  with  a  stor>'  of 
unsurpassed  merit  as  an  amusing  and  un- 
improving  production  called  "The  Pass- 
ing of  Thomas."  The  volume  of  Mrs. 
Stuart's  stories  should  by  all  means  be  the 
one  which  contains  "Jessekiah  Brown's 
Courtship." 

The  above  lists  are  merely  tentative  and 
not  intended  to  be  either  inclusive  or  ex- 
clusive. 


We  are  members  of  one  great  hoAy, 
Xature  made  us  relatives  when  she  liegat 
us  from  the  same  materials  and  for  the 
same  de.^tiny.  She  planted  in  us  mutual 
love  and  fitted  us  for  social  life. 

— Seneca. 
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BIOQRAPHY.     11. 
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Of  the  great  mathematicians  or  this 
century,  none  surpass  and  but  two  or 
three  equal  John  Joseph  Sylvester.  He 
was  bom  in  London,  1814,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge. 
Although  not  specially  trained  for  the 
tripos  examinations,  he  came  out  second 
wrangler  in  1837.  His  Jewish  origin  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  sign  the  thiri^y- 
nine  articles  of  the  established  church, 
and  so  he  was  not  allowed  to  take  his  de- 
gree nor  stand  for  a  fellowship.  Sylvester 
always  felt  that  in  this  he  was  unfairly 
treated.  In  his  celebrated  address  at 
Johns  Hopkins  university  he  took  occa- 
sion to  bitterly  denounce  all  creed  tests. 

In  1846  he  became  a  student  of  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1850.  The  law, 
however,  was  not  to  his  taste,  and  he  soon 
became  a  professor  in  University  college, 
London.  From  here  he  was  called  to  the 
chair  of  mathematics  in  the  university  of 
Virginia.  His  stay  in  Virginia  was  short. 
He  rather  severely  reprimanded  a  stupid 
young  man  in  one  of  his  classes.  This 
young  man  felt  that  his  honor  and  family 
pride  were  so  hurt  that  he  must  have  an 
apology  or  the  pleasure  of  personally  chas- 
tising the  professor.  He  sent  a  note  stat- 
ing his  view  of  the  case  to  Sylvester.  Soon 
after  this  the  young  man  and  his  brother 
waylaid  Professor  Sylvester,  one  of  them 
striking  him  over  the  head  with  a  heavy 
bludgeon.  Sylvester  lunged  at  him  with 
a  sword-cane  which  he  carried,  and  struck 
the  young  fellow  just  over  the  heart.  The 
student  fell  back  into  his  brother's  arms, 
crying  out,  "I  am  killed."  Sylvester  was 
urged  away,  and  without  waiting  to  collect 
his  personal  belongings,  he  took  the  train 
for  New  York  and  soon  sailed  for  Eng- 
land.   The  student  was  not  seriously  hurt. 

Soon  after  reaching  England  Sylvester 
was  made  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
Royal  military  academy  at  Woolwich.    He 


held  this  position  until  retired  upon  a 
pension  by  the  English  government.  His 
retirement  occurred  just  previous  to  the 
opening  of  Johns  Hopkins  university,  so 
he  was  free  to  accept  the  chair  of  mathe- 
matics proffered  him  by  the  new  univer- 
sity. His  fame  preceded  him.  He  was  al- 
ready ranked  as  one  of  the  foremost  math- 
ematicians of  the  world. 

At  Johns  Hopkins  he  had  in  his  classes 
a  number  of  the  brightest  and  most  prom- 
ising mathematical  students  of  America. 
In  his  first  class  were  George  Bruce  Hal- 
sted,  now  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
university  of  Texas,  and  Thomas  Craig, 
late  professor  of  mathematics  in  Johns 
Hopkins.  He  inspired  his  students  with 
a  love  for  mathematical  science.  He  is 
the  father  of  the  mathematical  revival  in 
America.  At  Johns  Hopkins  he  estab- 
lished the  American  Journal  of  Mathe- 
matics, which  is  to-day  the  greatest 
mathematical  journal  in  English.  Many 
of  the  leading  American  mathematicians 
have  been  students  of  Sylvester. 

In  1883,  by  the  death  of  J.  H.  S.  Smith, 
the  head  professorship  of  mathematics  in 
Oxford  became  vacant,  and  Sylvester  wa& 
appointed  to  fill  it.  Here,  as  Savillian 
professor  of  geometry,  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  dying  in  1897. 

His  contributions  to  mathematical 
science  were  numerous.  He  wrote  mainly 
along  the  lines  of  advanced  algebra,  giv- 
ing especial  attention  to  invariants  and  co- 
variants.  A  large  number  of  the  technical 
terms  of  modern  geometry  are  due  to  him. 

His  personal  character  was  spotless.  He 
was  a  splendid  friend.  He  always  took 
the  keenest  interest  in  the  welfare  and  ad- 
vancement of  his  students.  As  a  teacher 
his  |X)wer  lay  largely  in  his  ability  to  in- 
spire and  fire  his  students  with  a  holy  zeal 
for  mathematics.  He  wai?  constantly  pro- 
ducing. His  students  many  times  had  the 
opportunity  of  receiving  new  truths  red 
hot  from  the  master's  crucible. 

He  never  married.    In  England  he  was 
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a  very  active  member  of  the  Athenaeum 
club.  He  particularly  missed  this  in 
America.  His  desire*  to  get  again  the 
congenial  associations  of  this'  club  made 
him  ready  to  accept  the  chair  of  mathe- 
Matife'^'ja:t'0xft3ffd:"^*^"^-"'" 

a  floqu  bsiiie'i  iidnjj  floiiieoq  giiii  uu. 

-•ly/iiiij  //'jii  'jiiii/d  affil  bai-aiio'jq  <:)ijgi 
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5  . 
6 

216 

17/  •jn:gjrci 
91' 

7 

343 

127 

^■^'riggii 

8 

512 

169 

42 

9 

729 

217 

48 

10 

1,000 

271 

54 

11 

1,331 

331 

60 

12 

1,728 

397 

66 

13 

,   2,197 

469 

72 

14 

2,744 

647 

78 

15 

3,375 

631 

84 

16 

4,096 

721 

90 

17 

4.913 

817 

96 

18 

5.832 

919 

102 

19 

6,859 

1,027 

108 

20 

8,000 

1,141 

114 

21 

9,261 

1,261 

120 

22 

10,648 

1,387 

126 

23 

12,167 

1,519 

132 

-24 

13,824 

1,657 

138 

The  second  diflferences  are  readily  seen  to 
proceed  in  arithmetical  progression  with  a 
common  difference  of  6.  If  we  divide  a  cube 
by  the  corresponding  second  difference,  in 
two-thirds  of  the  cases  the  remainder  will  be 
the  corresponding  root,  e.  g.  cube  8-T-2d  dif. 
6:=1  with  remainder  2,  which  is  cube  root  of 
8.  27  -7- 12  =  2  with  remainder  3,  which  is 
root  of  27.  125  -s-  24  =  5  with  remainder 
5,  which  is  root  of  125.  The  cubes  of  4, 
7,  10,  13,  16,  19,  23,  etc.,  when  divided  by 
corresponding  second  differences  leave  re- 
mainders which  have  no  apparent  relation 
to  the  corresponding  cube  roots,  e.  g.  64  -r- 
18  =  3  with  remainder  10. 

343  ^  36  =  9  with  a  remainder  19. 

1,000  -^  54  =  18  with  a  remainder  28. 

2,197  -^  72  =  30  with  a  remainder  37. 

While  the  remainders  have  no  apparent 
relation  to  the  roots,  they  seem  to  form  an 


arithmetical    progression    whose     common 
difference  is  9. 

Wil]  some  otie  explain  why  this  is  so  ? 
'    John  T.  Campbell. 

Rockville,  Ind. 

[Note — The  first  part  of  the  above,  the  relation 
of  second  differences .  has  long  been  known  bj 
mathematicians.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
other  parts  of  Mr.  Campbell's  results  are  known 
or  not.  Any  information  on  the  subject,  or  ex- 
planations of  the  peculiarities  will  be  gladlj 
received. — Editor.] 


DEFINITIONS  IN  MATHEMATICS. 

In  an  exact  science  like  matheiuiiticSy  we 
must,  of  course,  insist  upon  definitions  that 
define.  A  definition  should  be  both  in- 
clusive and  exclusive,  that  is,  it  should  in- 
clude all  that  the  term  means  and  should 
exclude  all  else.  Many  terms  increase  in 
complexity  of  meaning  as  they  are  pushed 
farther  into  the  science.  A  definition  of  a 
term  to-day  may  not  be  a  correct  definition 
of  the  same  term  to-morrow.  Many  advances 
in  mathematics  are  due  to  extensions  in  the 
meanings  of  terms,  in  other  words  to  new 
definitions. 

A  good  definition  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  best  thought  of  the  leaders  in 
the  science.  A  beginner  in  a  science  can 
not  see  a  term  in  ail  its  generality.  This 
fact  is'  often  made  an  excuse  for  giving  a 
faulty  definition.  The  student  should  never 
have  a  definition  that  will  have  to  be  un- 
learned. It  should  answer  the  purposes  of 
the  hour,  and  be  so  wo'ded  that  it  will  un- 
fold in  meaning  as  the  subject  develops. 

The  making  of  a  good  definition  requires 
a  deep  insight  into  the  science.  A  knowl- 
edge of  arithmetic  alone  does  not  fit  one  to 
make  a  good  definition  ot  the  simplest  term. 
Many  of  the  faulty  definitions  found  in  the 
arithmetics  are  due  to  this  cause. 

Perhaps  this  subject  will  be  made  clearer 
by  taking  a  particular  example.  The  term 
multiply,  according  to  the  dictionary, 
means  to  increase.  The  whole  history  of 
the  word  up  to  its  adoption  as  a  raathe- 
matical  terra  and  for  many  centuries  after- 
wards enforces  this  thought.  Yet,  such  a 
definition  would  be  false  to-day.  Until  the 
birth  of  fractions,  increase  was  the  sole 
idea  in  the  word  multiply.  When  fractions 
came  the  term  was  extended  to  include 
such  operations  as  these :    6  X  i  =  3,  J  X 
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9=3,  and  ^  X  i  =  i-  The  definition  which 
omits  these,  simply  shows  the  ignorance  of 
its  author.  When  surd  expressions  like 
VY,  1/3^  came,  the  term  multiply  waj8_ex- 
tended  to  them  also.  To-day  I'T  X  i/"3"= 
/T 18  as  legitimate  multiplication  as  2  X  3  = 
6.  After  negative  number  was  conceived 
and  algebra  born,  the  term  multiply  had  to 
include  such  operations  as  — 2  X  3  =  — 6, 
2  X  — 3  =  —6,  and  — 2  X  — 3  =  +  6. 
Finally,  when  imaginary  number  was  in- 
vented our  term  multiply  was  forced  to 
include  5  X  3i  =  15i,  5i  X  3  =  15i,  and 
5iX3i= — 15,  where  i  =  i/  -1. 

We  can  not  trust  the  origin  of  a  word  to 
define  it,  when  it  becomes  a  technical  term 
of  a  science  If  you  want  a  good  definition 
of  a  mathematical  term  do  not  go  to  the 
dictionary  for  it.  It  must  be  defined  in  the 
light  of  the  whole  science.  Charles  Smith, 
in  his  algebra,  gives  the  following  definition, 
which  is  perhaps  the  best  that  has  been 
formulated :  "To  multiply  one  number  by 
another  is  to  do  to  the  first  what  has  been 
done  to  unity  to  produce  the  second.  This 
definition  includes  the  multiplication  of 
iot^ers,  fractions,  surds,  negatives  and 
imaginaries.  It  is  so  simple  that  the  begin- 
ner comprehends  it,  and  so  complete  that 
the  most  advanced  student  does  not  get  be- 
yond it. 


SOLUTIONS. 


27.  A  man  was  paying  rent  at  the  rate 
of  $15  per  month.  He  borrowed  an  amount 
from  a  building  association,  which  enabled 
him  to  build  a  house  as  good.  He  made  a 
monthly  payment  of  $18  for  six  years, 
when  his  house  was  paid  for.  How  much 
more  than  his  rent  did  his  house  cost  him, 
counting  interest  on  his  money  at  6  %  ? 

He  paid  each  month  $3  in  excess  of  his 
rent  In  six  years  this  amounted  to  $216. 
He  was  out  of  the  use  of  the  first  $3  for 
72  months,  the  second  71  months,  and  so 
on  ;  or  he  was  out  of  the  use  of  a  single  $3 
for  2,628  months.  Interest  on  $3  at  6  % 
for  2,628  months  is  $39.42.  $216  +  $39.42 
=  $255  42.  R  E.  LiND. 

Sandborn. 

25.  A  man  wished  to  purchase  a  horse, 
saddle  and  bridle.  A  dealer  offered  to  sell 
him  a  horse  for  $160,  a  pony  for  J  of  what 
he  asked  for  horse,  saddle  and  bridle,  or 


the  pony,  saddle  and  bridle  for  ^  what  he 
asked  for  the  horse.  What  was  the  price 
of  the  saddle  and  bridle  ?  of  the  pony  ? 

Evidently  the  cost  of  horse,  saddle,  bri<ile 
and  pony  is  $240,  which  is  ^  of  the  cost 
of  horse,  sadle  and  bridle. 

J  cost  of  horse,  saddle  and  bridle  =  J  of 
$240  =$60,  cost  of  pony  Cost  of  horse, 
saddle  and  bridle  =  3  X  $60  =  $180.  $180 
—$160  =  $20,  cost  of  saddle  and  bridle. 

Elnora.  Lewis  W.  Clements 

29  A  man  plows  19  acres,  which  is  in 
the  form  of  a  rectangle  whose  dimensions 
are  as  125  to  152.  How  wide  a  strip  must 
he  plow  around  this  in  order  to  double  the 
plowed  land  ? 

tff  of  3,040  sq.  rds.  =2,500  sq.  rds., 
area  of  a  square  field  whose  side  is  short 
side  of  given  field,  which  is  50  rds.  125 : 
152  =  50:  (60.8). 


Now  call  width  of  plowed  part  x. 
(50  +  50  +  60.8  +  60.8  +  4x)  X  x  = 
221.6xX  4x2  =  3,040. 

Solving  for  x,  we  readily  get  11.38  rd 
Pearl  Dutchess  Westfall. 
Spencer. 

[Note.— Quite  a  namber  made  the  mistake  of 
supposing  that  the  final  plowed  land  was  similar 
to  the  first  tract.] 

30.  Reduce  8  36741  to  an  improper  frac- 
tion. 

100,000  times  .36741  =  36741.741 

100  times  .36741  = 36.741 

99,900  times  .36741  =  36705 
1  times.  36741  =  |fHI 

Huntington.  Charles  Kizer. 


NOTES  ON  THE  CALENDAR. 

Russia  still  retains  the  old  Julian  calen- 
dar. This  year,  1900,  is  a  leap  year  with 
them,  as  were  also  the  years  1700  and  1800. 
This  year  Christmas  will   come   in  Russia 
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thirteen  days  later  than  in  countries  using 
the  Gregorian  calendar 

The  Gregorian  calendar  provides  for  97 
leap  years  every  400  years,  thus  making 
the  average  year  365,^  davs  or  365.2425 
days.  The  exact  year  is  365.2422  days. 
Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  Gregorian  year  is 
.0003  days  too  long  This  excess  would 
amount  to  one  day  in  3333  years.  The  ex- 
cess and  time  given  in  the  advanced  arith- 
metic are  both  wron<]j. 


CREDITS. 


V.  W.  Martin,  Carbon,  29;  R.  E.  Lind, 
Sandborn,  27,  28,  29,  30;  L.  W.  Clements, 
Elnora,  27,  28;  E.  J.  Metz,  Columbia  City, 

27,  28;  Pearl  Dutches.^  Westfall,  Spencer, 
29,  3a;  Charles  Kizer,  Huntington,  27,  28, 
29,  30;  Dalton  Moomaw,  South  Bend,  29; 
Curtis  Lucas,  Atkinson ville,  27,  28;  Fred 
Jackson,  Alfordsville,  28;  Hayes  Pleasant, 
Tower,  28;  Ora  Jenkins,  McGrawsville, 
28;  Chas.  0.  Williams,  Burns  City,  28; 
Eva  Chanev,  Atkinsonville,  27,  28;  James 
Gilley,  Alfordsville,  27,  28;  Roy  Draper, 
Columbus,  28;  E.  B.  Myers,  Elkhart, 
27;  John  Morrow,  Charlestown,  27,  28, 
29,  30;  W.  A.  Hamilton,  Sandbom,  27, 

28,  29,  30:  W.  W.  Stout,  Young's  Creek, 
28;  H.  H.  Williamson,  Sandbom,  27,  28, 

29,  30;  James  E.  Lewis,  Welch,  27,  28,  29, 
30;  Alton  Blunk,  Crown  Center,  29;  Jess 
Blue,  Camden,  28,  29;  0.  E.  Frazee,  Ren- 
sselaer, 30;  Lefevre  Dubois,  Rochester,  29. 


SOLUTIONS  RBQUBSTBD. 

35.     Solve  No.  25,  page  339. 
36. 


Answer : 


x  +  2y  +  3z  =  4 

2x  +  3y  +  4z  =  6 

3x  +  4y  +  5z  =  8 

x  =  l     x  =  0 

y=0     y  =  2 

z  =  l     z=0 


Get  both  results  aud  explain. 

37.  If  the  side  of  one  equilateral  triangle 
is  equal  to  the  altitude  of  another  equi- 
lateral triangle,  what  is  the  ratio  of  their 
areas  ? 

38.  Solve  No  3,  page  297. 

39.  The  base  of  a  right  triangle  is  120 
rds.  and  the  altitude  is  40  rds;  how  far 
from  the  vertex  must  lines  be  drawn  per- 


pendicular to  the  base  to  divide  the  triangle 
into  three  equal  parts  ? 

8oluti(»n8  to  the  above  should  be  sent  to 
Robert  J.  Aley,  20:i  Forest  Place,  Bloom- 
ington,  Ind  ,  on  or  before  November  14. 
Write  on  one  side  only,  and  make  your 
solutions  short  and  direct 


NOTES. 


Dr.  E.  W.  Rettger,  for  the  past  two 
years  a  mathematical  instructor  ?t  inij!- 
ana  university,  has  accepted  a  similar  po- 
sition in  Stanford  university. 


Mr.  J.  C.  Seitz,  an  I.  TJ.  mathematical 
graduate  of  1900,  has  accepted  a  position 
in  the  actuary's  office  of  the  State  life  in- 
surance company.  He  was  recently  of- 
fered a  position  in  the  Indianapolis  high 
school  afi  teacher  of  mathematics,  but  de- 
clined. 


Mr.  John  J.  Wheeler  is  the  new  princi- 
pal of  the  Sheridan  high  school.  He  will 
have  charge  of  the  mathematics. 


The  Macmillan  Company  has  just  is- 
sued a  new  revised  edition  of  Smithes  Ele- 
mentar}'  Algebra.  The  work  of  revision 
has  been  done  by  Professor  Irving  String- 
ham,  of  the  university  of  California.  No 
better  English  algebra  is  known  than 
Charles  Smith's.  Professor  Stringham  has 
Americanized  it  and  added  a  number  of 
excellent  features. 


W.  P.  Morgan,  for  a  number  of  years 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Terre 
Haute  high  school,  has  accepted  a  place  in 
the  Indiana  State  normal  school  as  teacher 
of  mathematics.  Mr.  C.  J.  Waits  takes 
charge  of  the  mathematics  in  the  high 
school. 


Taylor's  Elements  of  Algebra  has  just 
been  issued  by  Allyn  and  Bacon.  The 
book  gives  a  clear  and  interesting  treat- 
ment of  high  school  algebra.  It  is  an  im- 
provement upon  the  former  book  by  the 
same  author,  so  we  predict  for  it  even 
greater  success  than  the  old  book  had. 
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Teach  Obedience. 

With  the  passing  of  the  old-time  strict 
disciplinarian  whose  government  in  the 
schoolroom  depended  too  often  upon  mere 
physical  power,  there  is  danger  that  the 
principle  of  obedience  may  fail  of  the  at- 
tention that  its  importance  deserves.  Not 
that  the  old  regime  was  better  than  the 
new:  it  wasn't.  Better  keep  the  child  nor- 
mally busy,  and  thus  out  of  mischief,  than 
tn-  to  repress  by  force  and  fear  the  natural 
activities  that  assert  themselves  during 
idleness.  But  in  so  organizing  the  work 
of  a  school  that  each  pupil  is  well  em- 
ployed there  is  little  opportunity  for  les- 
sons in  obedience.  The  boy  who  is  kept 
too  busy  to  violate  the  regulations  of  the 
school  may  or  may  not  observe  them  dur- 
ing an  idle  period.  We  can  not  claim  the 
virtues  of  honesty,  temperance,  truthful- 
ness, purity,  for  ourselves  until  we  have 
been  tried  by  temptation  and  have  won. 
A  man  can  not  feel  sure  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  law-abiding  citizen  until  he 
has  been  confronted  with  a  strong  motive 
to  violate  the  law  and  has  remained  obedi- 
ent. In  other  words,  we  need  to  practice 
obedience  as  well  as  the  other  virtues. 
Most  of  the  men  who  composed  the  mobs, 
recently,  in  New  Orleajis,  Akron,  and  New 
York  would  have  resented  the  charge  that 
they  could  be  led  into  such  madness  as  to 
make  them  incendiaries  and  murderers. 
One  of  the  great  lessons  to  be  taught  by 
these  deplorable  occurrences  is  that  of  re- 


gard for  authority  and  law\  The  principle 
should  be  fixed  by  precept  and  by  practice. 
Petty  vandalism,  evasions  of  duty,  tres- 
pass, and  the  kindred  small  sins  so  com- 
mon in  the  school  should  become  occa- 
sions of  teaching  right.  It  is  not  enough 
to  prohibit  merely,  to  demand  obedience 
merely  and  arbitrarily;  that  is  the  part  of 
the  despot  and  can  not  help  to  make  good 
citizens.  The  offender  and  the  school 
should  know  why  obedience  is  required, 
and  how  it  involves  the  welfare  of  all.  If 
a  teacher  is  so  happy  in  the  possession  of 
an  ideal  school  as  to  have  few  opportuni- 
ties to  inculcate  lessons  in  obedience  and 
the  other  element>s  of  good  citizenship,  it 
will  not  be  amiss  to  take  instances  that  are 
only  too  sure  to  abound  elsewhere  and  use 
them  as  object  lessons. 

Advice  in  Supervision. 

In  the  growing  field  of  school  supervi- 
sion one  thing  that  seems  often  forgotten 
.«*hould  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  by  the 
su])ervisor,  viz.,  that  experiences  are  only 
similar  and  not  identical.  From  the  peda- 
gogical point  of  view  the  following  will 
apply  to  the  best  plan  of  directing  and  en- 
couraging our  teachers.  In  giving  advice 
to  a  teacher  we  frequently,  and  naturally, 
too,  make  a  great  mistake.  We  fail  to  re- 
member that  we  may  be  advising  one 
whose  personality  is  wholly  different  from 
our  own.  We  have  probably  had  an  ex- 
perience of  our  own  in  the  very  matter  in 
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regard  to  which  our  counsel  is  now  being 
asked.  This  experience  of  ours  has  left  its 
deep  mental  impression,  perhaps  has 
burned  an  ineffaceable  lesson  into  our 
very  being.  As  soon  as  our  anxious  friend 
lays  his  case  beif ore  us,  the  memory  of  that 
experience  of  ours  with  its  lessons  imme- 
diately recurs.  We  feel  that  we  are  indeed 
competent  to  give  advice  in  this  very  case. 
We  have  worked  the  problem  out  under 
the  painfulness  of  actual  fact.  Therefore 
we  speak  positively  and  with  emphasis. 
"Take  my  word  for  it,^'  or,  'Tou  may  be 
sure  of  one  thing,"  or,  *T!  know  exactly 
what  the  result  will  be,"  is  the  earnest 
asseveration  that  we  feel  ourselves  to  be 
prepared  to  make  without  further  consid- 
eration. Yet  there  are  two  fundamental 
and  yet  unknown  factors  in  the  problem, 
which  have  not  even  occurred  to  us,  much 
lees  have  they  had  the  consideration  they 
deserve.  Any  solution  that  does  not  take 
these  factors  into  account  is  likelv  to  be 
worthless,  misleading  and  unsound.  The 
first  unconsidered  factor  is  that  of  circum- 
stances and  their  underlying  laws.  Are 
the  circumstances  in  the  case  now  before 
us  of  such  a  nature  that  the  laws  which 
applied  to  our  former  experience  will 
properly  apply  here?  We  have  forgotten 
that  "circumstances  alter  cases,"  and  that 
very  frequently  "cases  are  not  parallel." 
The  second  neglected  factor  is  that  of  oer- 
sonality.  Is  the  friend  whom  we  advise 
on  the  basis  of  our  own  experience  such  a 
person  as  that,  even  where  the  two  cases 
are  really  parallel,  would  he  be  likely  to 
experience  what  proved  to  be  our  experi- 
ence, and  to  be  affected  as  we  were  af- 
fected ?  Where  we  failed  it  may  be  in  him 
to  wrest  a  triumph.  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  combination  under  which  we 
achieved  success  may,  to  a  nature  like  his, 
be  the  combination  to  sink  him  into  dis- 
grace. Whenever,  therefore,  we  are  called 
on  to  give  counsel  to  another,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  overcome  the  temptation  of  recur- 
ring too  quickly  to  ourselves  in  our  past 
experience.  Let  us  think  ourselves  into 
our  friend's  place,  considering  his  case 
well,  and  not  be  absorbed  in  thinking  of  a 
place,  apparently  similar,  in  which  we 
once  found  ourselves,  and  so  be  led  to 
speak   finally   and   authoritatively   solely 


from  the  memory  and  the  lesson  of  that 
experience. 

The  Good  Teacher. 

The  good  teacher  is  a  person  of  refine- 
ment, never  stooping  to  sarcasm,  free  from 
the  vulgarities  of  speech  and  manner. 
First  of  all  the  good  teacher  is  a  student 
and  her  methods  are  the  result  of  her  own 
observation,  her  own  reading,  her  own 
thinking.  In  discipline  she  applies  com- 
mon sense  to  actual  conditions,  firmly  but 
with  a  sympathetic  spirit.  Her  scholar- 
ship makes  her  teaching  clear,  incisive, 
and  direct.  In  the  reading  lesson  her 
power  to  develop  thought  comes  from  her 
love  and  appreciation  of  the  best  litera- 
ture. Her  geography  work  is  helped  and 
made  instructive  from  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  science  of  common  things  in 
earth,  sea  and  sky.  Such  a  teacher  stands 
for  more  in  the  system  of  schools  than  any 
other  one.  thing.  The  accuracy  with  which 
pupils  measure  the  real  power  of  a  teacher 
makes  us  all  wonder  at  our  lack  of  insight. 
The  good  teacher  is  one  who  skillfully  in- 
structs and  successfully  leads  her  pupils 
into  higher  notions  of  manhood  and  wom- 
anhood. 

Examinations. 

We  have  frequently  maintained  that  the 
legal  qualifications  to  teach  are  about  the 
least  important  of  any  that  a  good  teacher 
possesses.  The  main  thing  required  is  the 
ability  to  answer  certain  questions  and  be 
marked  a  specified  per  cent.,  popularly 
supposed  to  indicate  scholarship.  While 
this  continues  as  the  legal  way,  we  have 
no  complaint  with  those  who  keep  the  law, 
bad  as  the  law  may  be.  Yet  even  teachers 
themselves  can  hardly  help  wondering 
how  long  we  shall  go  on  selecting  teachers 
with  so  little  regard  for  the  prime  essen- 
tials. It  sometimes  appears  that  the  cheer- 
ful manner  and  the  gracious  presence 
coiint  for  more  in  the  delicate  process  of 
child  growth  and  development  than  even 
the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  grammar, 
geography,  and  arithmetic.  We  do  not 
mean  to  minimize  these,  but  rather  to 
magnify  the  other.     And  what  shall  we 
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say  of  real  character,  so  hard  to  know,  so 
rare,  and  yet  so  vital  to  the  teacher?  Wliat 
shall  we  say  of  native  ability  to  teach? 
Another  rare  ouality,  hard  to  discern. 
These  are  essentials.  On  their  possession 
depend  both  the  success  of  the  teacher 
and  the  welfare  of  the  children.  Suppose 
every  conscientious  teacher  would  hold  a 
self-examination,  thus  supplying  the  need 
where  the  law  fails.  It  need  not  be  taken 
all  at  one  session,  there  will  be  ample  time 
for  revising  answers.  There  need  be  no 
embarrassment,  you  may  grade  your  man- 
uscripts yourself,  and  even  decide  what 
per  cent,  will  be  the  passing  grade.  If 
you  should  fail  the  first  time  you  may  hold 
your  position  and  try  again,  provided  each 
examination  shows  improvement  upon  the 
last.  Presuming  that  the  law  has  pro- 
nounced your  scholarship  adequate,  here 
is  a  list  of  questions,  to  which  each  candi- 
date may  add  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  case:  Are  vou  an  earnest  student,  in- 
tensive in  the  subjects  you  teach,  exten- 
sive in  the  way  of  general  culture  and 
broad  reading?  Do  you  know  the  founda- 
tion principles  of  mental  activitv?  Do 
you  keep  informed  on  current  educational 
thought,  and  on  general  topics  of  public 
interest?  Are  you  patient  with  slow 
pupils,  tactful  with  mischievous  ones?  Are 
you  guiltless  of  favoritism?  Do  you  makw 
your  schoolroom  influence  felt  through 
the  medium  of  the  homes  in  your  com- 
munity? Are  you  a  model  of  neatness  and 
order  in  your  dress  and  personal  habits? 
Do  you  cultivate  a  cheerful  manner  of 
speech  and  conduct?  Is  there  mutual 
sympathj^ — also  mutual  respect — ^between 
your  pupils  and  you?  Has  your  school- 
room an  atmosphere  of  truth,  honesty,  pa- 
triotism? Do  you  love  children?  Is  your 
heart  in  your  teaching?  Have  you  chosen 
teaching  permanently  as  your  life  work? 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Nisrht  Schools. 

An  American  institution  that  deserves 
to  be  commended  is  the  educational  de- 
partment of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association.  This  may  not  be  the  place 
to  speak  of  the  religious  and  moral  influ- 
ence of  that  great  organization,  but  in  so 
far  as  its  work  is  educative  teachers  will 


be  interested  to  know  more  about  it.  Sec- 
retary George  B.  Hodge  makes  the  state- 
ment that  last  year  in  350  associations  36,- 
000  received  instruction  through  the  win- 
ter from  1,215  teachers.  Colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  encouraging  the  work  and 
giving  it  oJBBcial  recognition.  The  work 
has  been  so  unified  that  its  promoters  are 
accomplishing  the  aims  and  purposes  in 
undertaking  it.  Among  these  purposes 
are  named  the  following:  To  awaken,  in- 
crease, and  sustain  an  interest  in  the  intel- 
lectual development  of  young  men;  to  fos- 
ter and  promote  the  movement  for  uni- 
form standard  work  in  the  evening  classes, 
as  established  by  the  associations  through 
the  international  committee  and  board  of 
examiners,  and  maintained  by  the  system 
of  international  examinations. 

Your  Address. 

Just  a  word  to  the  hundreds  of  new 
subscribers,  many  of  whom  may  not  be 
familiar  with  the  postal  rules.  Periodical 
publications  ranking  as  second-cla^s  mat- 
ter can  not  be  forwarded  from  office  to 
office,  as  letters  can.  The  law  allows  the 
publisher  but  one  carriage,  from  the  office 
of  publication  to  any  office  in  the  United 
States.  This  the  publisher  pays  in  ad- 
vance. If  the  subscriber  has  moved,  and 
the  paper  has  to  be  forwarded  beyond  its 
first  destination,  extra  postage  is  required, 
and  the  law  demands  that  this,  too,  be 
paid  in  advance.  Until  about  two  years 
ago  papers  could  be  forwarded  and  postage 
collected  when  the  subscriber  was  reached, 
but  so  many  such  papers  were  refused  that 
the  law  was  changed,  as  above  stated.  All 
will  thus  see  the  importance  of  notifying 
us  early  of  every  change  in  address.  If 
you  fail,  send  two  cents  to  your  former 
office  and  ask  to  have  any  missing  copy 
for^'arded.  We  change  addresses  willing- 
ly, and  if  there  are  failures  which  are  not 
your  fault  we  cheerfully  mail  a  second 
copy. 

The  Dull  Pupil. 

The  dull  pupil  needs  good  teaching 
even  more  than  the  bright  one.  A  good 
teacher  gains  more  in  his  teaching  power 
through  his  efforts  to  meet  the  wants  and 
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to  adapt  himself  to  the  capacity  of  one 
dull  pupil  than  through  his  endeavors  in 
behalf  of  a  dozen  bright  scholars.  Most 
teaching  is  over  the  head  of  the  average 
pupil;  and  the  presence  of  one  bright 
scholar  in  a  class  is  a  peculiar  temptation 
to  the  teacher.  But  when  a  teacher  seeks 
to  make  clear  an  important  elementary 
truth  to  the  comprehension  of  a  sluggish- 
minded  pupil  he  must  in  the  first  place 
have  the  distinctions  in  that  truth  unmis- 
takably clear  in  his  own  mind;  and  then 
his  persistent  endeavors  to  make  sure  that 
that  truth  is  transferred  from  his  mind  to 
the  mind  of  the  learner  is  a  means  of  men- 
tal discipline  and  of  mental  development 
to  himself.  If  he  does  that  work  well  in 
a  single  instance,  he  is  a  better  teacher  for 
his  work  everywhere.  It  is  patience-trying 
to  have  a  stupid  scholar;  but  for  that  very 
reason  it  may  prove  a  means  of  intellec- 
tual advancement.  We  owe  a  great  deal 
to  the  stupid  persons  with  whom  we  have 
to  deal,  and  they  will  do  us  good  if  we 
only  persevere  in  our  efforts  to  do  them 
good.  The  bright  pupils  stimulate  us,  but 
the  stupid  pupils  discipline. 

Commercial  Education. 

Among  the  significant  tendencies  in  ed- 
ucation is  that  which  is  demanding  larger 
preparation  for  commercial  and  industrial 
pursuits.  The  many  business  schools 
throughout  the  country  have  recognized 
the  need  for  years  and  have  been  very 
much  engaged  in  supplying  it.  But  untH 
recently  public  schools  and  higher  educar 
tional  institutions  have  been  willing  to 
leave  such  training  largely  to  these  com- 
mercial colleges.  Indeed,  many  colleges 
have  maintained  that  it  was  beneath  their 
dignity  to  cater  to  the  wishes  of  students 
who  asked  for  courses  in  business.  Dr. 
Andrews's  proposal  to  establish  a  public 
commercial  high  school  in  Chicago 
aroused  no  little  comment.  But  note  the 
change.  To-day  not  only  are  the  business 
schools  more  numerous  and  better  patron- 
ized than  ever,  but  in  many  of  the  larger 
cities  well  equipped  commercial  depart- 
ments have  been  added  to  the  public  high 
schools,  while  at  least  eight  of  the  great 
universities,  including  Columbia,  Chicago, 


Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  are 
preparing  to  give  scientific  and  advanced 
instruction  in  all  the  problems  of  the  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  activities.  Some 
of  the  courses  are  so  elaborate  as  to  in- 
clude not  only  a  study  of  business 
methods,  trade  relations,  commercial 
products  and  processes,  but  also  eco- 
nomics and  finance,  banking  law  and  prac- 
tice, business  law,  questions  of  cur- 
rency and  taxation,  economic  geography, 
panics  and  depressions,  American  and  Eu- 
ropean political  institutions,  and  so  forth. 
The  justification  must  be  sought  in  the 
growing  commercial  interests  of  this  na- 
tion and  its  people.  Aside  from  the  per- 
sonal advantage  to  young  men  thus 
equipped  for  the  business  life,  these 
higher  courses  should  help  prepare  a  large 
class  of  men  able  to  deal  intelligently  with 
the  great  economic  problems  of  the  day. 
Let  us  just  hope  that  commercial  pursuits 
will  not  lead  us  into  commercialism. 

Seeing:  More  and  More. 

How  to  see  more  and  more  in  one's  see- 
ing and  observing  is  one  of  the  great  prob- 
lems for  the  teacher  and  it  is  well  worth 
knowing.  No  one  can  see  at  the  first 
glimpse  all  that  is  to  be  seen  in  anything 
that  is  worth  seeing.  If  we  were  to  train 
a  child  to  enjoy  looking  at  pictures  we 
must  train  it  to  see  more  and  more  in 
each  picture  at  which  it  looks.  In  looking 
at  a  book  of  colored  pictures,  the  child's 
first  impulse  is  to  glance  at  one  picture 
and  then  at  another,  and  so  on  through 
the  book,  over  and  over  again.  In  this 
way  he  would  soon  know  each  picture  ss  a 
whole,  or  in  some  of  its  striking  features, 
but  not  in  its  minor  details.  If  we  ask  a 
child  to  point  out  the  man's  face,  a  tree, 
or  a  bird,  in  the  same  picture,  you  give  to 
that  child  an  added  interest  in  his  picture- 
looking,  and  you  enable  him  more  and 
more  to  see  that  at  which  he  looks. 

So  it  is  much  the  same  in  training  a 
child  to  look  at  a  flower,  or  a  bird,  or  at  a 
landscape,  or  a  sunset.  He  must  be  helped 
to  see  more  and  more  in  everything  at 
which  he  looks,  by  looking  for  more  and 
more;  in  doing  this  we  are  adding  to  his 
powers  of  observation,  and  increasing  his 
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possibilities  of  enjoyment  by  means  of  his 
eyes.  Few  of  us  have  been  so  trained,  as 
children;  hence  we  go  through  the  world 
as  a  child  goes  through  one  picture  book 
after  another.  The  one  who  sees  more 
and  more  in  his  looking  is  an  exception 
among  his  fellows,  and  he  has  exceptional 
powers  of  enjoyment  as  a  consequence. 

John  Burroughs  said  of  woodcraft-see- 
ing: 'TTou  must  have  the  bird  in  your 
h^rt  before  you  can  find  it  in  the  bush.'^ 
A  person  whose  eye  is  full  of  Indian  relics 
picks  them  up  in  every  field.  The  eye 
must  have  purpose  and  aim.  As  it  is  in 
seeing  with  the  natural  eye,  so  it  is  in  the 
realm  of  spiritual  vision.  The  soul-power 
that  enables  the  mind  to  see  more  and 
more  continually  is  a  matter  of  growth 
and  cultivation,  rather  than  of  inborn  pos- 
session. Just  here  is  the  line  of  marked 
distinction  between  the  true  teacher  and 
the  vain  pedant.  The  one  really  sees  and 
feels  the  uplift,  the  other  barely  supposes 
he  has  seen.  The  one  progresses  as  long 
as  he  lives,  the  other  reached  the  limit  of 
his  progress  long  ago. 

The  Indianapolis  Scliools. 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  conditions 
for  the  educational  interests  of  our  state  is 
the  attitude  of  its  capital  city  toward  the 
remainder  of  the  state  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  education.  That  the  advantages 
of  her  schools  are  considerable  no  one  will 
deny,  but  the  exclusiveness  of  its  teachers 
is  remarkable.  We  can  make  our  position 
the  better  understood  by  citing  a  couple 
of  examples  to  show  what  we  mean.  The 
State  Teachers*  Association,  which  meets 
annually  in  this  city,  will  show  fewer  than 
a  score  of  Indianapolis  teachers  on  its  roll 
of  members.  The  county  institute,  which 
is  held  anually  in  this  county,  perhaps  has 
never  enrolled  one  dozen  of  the  city 
teachers  as  members  in  any  one  year.  Just 
think  of  the  county  institute  in  Marion 
county,  if  all  the  teachers  of  the  county 
were  enrolled!  The  best  instruction  ob- 
tainable could  be  secured,  and  the  result 
would  be  a  great  educational  revival.  It  is 
not  because  the  teachers  of  the  city  of  In- 
dianapolis need  these  meetings  so  much  as 
the    state    needs   Indianapolis.      A    few 


teachers  from  the  Indianapolis  schools 
have  gone  out  to  do  work  in  the  various 
institutes  of  the  state,  and  while  this  work 
has  been  well  done,  yet  the  spiritual  up- 
lift, the  broader  and  clearer  view  of  other 
conditions,  have  helped  these  Indianapolis 
teachers  not  a  little.  Under  the  admini^ 
tration  of  Superintendent  Kendall,  we 
hope  to  see  a  change  in  this  order  of 
things.  Something  ought  to  be  done  to 
make  the  teachers  feel  that  there  is  a  great 
work  for  them  to  do  in  mingling  with  the 
educational  people  of  the  state.  It  is  not 
the  remedy  that  we  here  propose  to  give, 
but  we  simply  want  to  state  a  condition 
that  does  not  exist  elsewhere  in  the  state 
and  ought  not  to  exist  here.  With  the 
large  and  extensive  professional  training 
of  many  of  the  Indianapolis  teachers, 
there  is  the  greatest  opportunity  to  break 
away  from  the  apathy  that  has  hung  over 
us  like  a  cloud  for  many  years.  In  a  neigh- 
boring state,  one  rarely  sees  a  program  of 
a  school  commencement,  a  county  insti- 
tute, or  an  educational  meeting  of  any 
kind  but  that  a  name  of  a  teacher  in  ite 
largest  city  has  been  assigned  some  duty 
on  the  program.  Who  could  estimate  the 
benefit  that  would  result  to  the  state,  and 
to  Indianapolis  as  well,  if  its  teachers  were 
known  in  that  way  all  over  Indiana?  We 
confidently  hope  to  see  the  time  soon  come 
when  Marion  county  shall  receive  a  pro 
rata  credit  for  attendance  upon  educa- 
tional meetings,  both  county  and  state,  as 
she  receives  the  benefit  of  the  school  rev- 
enues— ^upon  a  basis  of  school  poulation. 
Let  some  one  bring  about  this  needed  re- 
from  and  the  change  in  educational  sen- 
timent will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
state  at  large. 

Mr.  Harris  Favors  Civil  Service. 

A  few  months  ago  when  Mr.  Graham  H. 
Harris,  president  of  the  Chicago  board  of 
education,  delivered  an  address  on  "One- 
Man  Power,''  the  educational  papers  were 
free  in  expressing  their  disapproval  of  the 
position  he  took.  Now  that  he  has  pub- 
licly expressed  himself  on  another  subject 
the  Educator-Journal  is  equally  ready  to 
commend  what  seems  to  be  a  sound  view 
of  civil  service  for  teachers.    The  foUow- 
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ing  plan  which  he  proposes  would  mean  a 
great  advance  UDon  some  of  the  methods 
that  have  prevailed:  "I  believe  then  that 
the  nearest  solution  of  this  trouble  is  to 
require  that  those  who  intend  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing, and  who  desire  to  enter  our  force, 
shall  be  thoroughly  sifted,  physically  and 
mentally,  and  that  those  who  are  in  any 
way  unfitted  for  the  profession  of  teaching 
should  learn  that  fact  before  they  enter 
this  work,  if  possible.  I  believe  further 
that  when  examinations  axe  held  for 
teachers  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the 
educational  force  who  conducts  these  ex- 
aminations, under  the  orders  of  the  board, 
to  grade  the  teachers  in  the  order  of  their 
merits  then  and  there  before  they  know 
who  they  are,  or  the  extent  of  the  influ- 
ence they  may  have,  and  to  place  them 
upon  a  list  in  the  order  of  merit,  and  to 
select  them  in  the  order  that  their  names 
appear  on  the  list  as  vacancies  occur.  The 
details  of  it  could  be  carefully  worked  out 
under  the  direction  of  an  able  and  tactful 
superintendent,  so  that  any  charges  of 
personal  influence  would  be  obviated. 
Having  passed  an  examination,  teachers 
should  not  be  appointed  absolutely.  Their 
appointment  should  be  temporary.  Above 
all  I  believe  that  in  determining  their 
qualifications  to  become  teachers,  their 
ability  to  teach  should  count  first  of  all 
others.  Proper  tests  can  be  devised  to 
cover  these  conditions.  With  the  profes- 
sional spirit  pervading  our  corps  of 
teachers,  with  their  energies  directed 
toward  creating  a  sentiment  of  this  kind, 
sooner  or  later  these  conditions  will  ob- 
tain." 

Van  Sickle  in  tlie  Hands  of  a  Pliilistine. 

When  Fra  Elbertus,  of  the  Roycroft 
shop  at  East  Aurora,  lectured  a  few 
months  ago  in  Denver  some  one  took  him 
out,  as  he  expressed  it,  to  "see  Van 
Sickle^s  school"  in  West  Denver.  For  a 
Philistine,  Brother  Hubbard  has  a  good 
deal  of  charity.  If  he  does  have  anything 
unfavorable  to  say  of  a  brother  he  says  it 
so  bluntly  that  there  is  no  danger  of  mis- 
understanding him.  But  if  there  is  one 
thing  that  he  appears  to  enjoy  more  than 


another  it  is  to  commend  virtue  and  worth 
wherever  he  finds  them.  Here  is  what  he 
has  to  say  about  Superintendent  Van 
Sickle:  "He  is  a  quiet  man,  modest,  mild 
and  gentle  in  all  his  ways,  but  back  of  it 
all  you  feel  he  is  a  dynamo  of  energy. 
Love,  patience  and  animation!  What  a 
divine  endowment  for  a  teacher.  I  have 
long  wondered  why  the  world  would  toler- 
ate the  whimsical  little  men  who  so  pomp- 
ously chew  toothpicks  and  are  so  often 
found  rattling  around  in  the  places  of 
school  principals!  The  great  and  the  un- 
selfish only,  should  be  set  apart  for  teach- 
ers. Van  Sickle  is  the  type  the  world  will 
yet  demand — men  who  supply  an  atmos- 
phere in  which  souls  can  breathe.  The  old 
plan  of  injecting  ideas,  more  or  less  ab- 
surd, into  the  budding  minds  of  youth  will 
not  go  much  longer.  The  child  is  God^s 
flower,  and  it  is  for  us  simply  to  supply 
sunshine,  aliment  and  dew,  and  not  be 
eternally  pulling  up  the  plant  to  make  a 
Regent^s  examination  of  the  roots.  Have 
we  no  faith  in  our  methods?^'  When  Mr. 
Hubbard  predicted  that  Denver  would  not 
keep  him  very  long  he  probably  did  not 
realize  how  soon  the  prediction  would  be 
fulfilled  by  Mr.  Van  Sickle's  call  to  super- 
intend the  schools  of  Baltimore. 

Tlie  Audulion  PrizeSb 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
State  Audubon  Society  has  offered  $50  in 
prizes  to  the  school  children  of  the  state 
for  papers  "on  the  subject  of  birds,*' 
based  on  observations  during  the  year 
1900.  The  prizes  are  as  follows:  1.  High 
school  pupils,  first  premium,  $15;  second 
premium,  $10.  2.  Grades  eight,  seven 
and  SIX,  first  premium,  $10;  second  pre- 
mium, $5.  3.  Grades  five  and  four,  first 
premium,  $7;  second  premium,  $3.  The 
papers  must  be  in  tlie  hands  of  F.  L. 
Jones,  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, on  or  before  January  1,  1901.  All 
papers  are  to  become  the  property  of  the 
society.  This  affords  the  school  children 
of  the  state  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
tell  what  they  have  learned  about  the 
birds  this  year,  and  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  matter  by  every  teacher  in 
the  state. 
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PROORAM  FOR  ARBOR  AND  BIRD  DAY. 


Abbanoxd  by  Chab.  M.  Cubby. 


«' V^>'*>/**«*\<'».'^*/V4^  ^•y..fs,fs,, 


INTRODUCTORY.  -  The  suggestive  pro- 
gram which  follows  may  be  extended  at  the 
pleasure  of  tbe  teacher.  The  selections 
found  in  the  appendix  to  The  Outline  of 
Township  Institute  Work  issued  by  the  de- 
partment of  public  instruction  are  admirably 
fitted  for  such  use.  "How  to  Celebrate  Arbor 
Day,"  published  by  B.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co., 
New  York  (25  cents),  is  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable aids  in  arranging  suitable  programs. 
It  Is  always  a  wise  thing  to  make  as  many 
selections  as  possible  from  the  standard  au- 
thors; thus  familiarizing  the  children  with 


good  literature  while  celebrating  a  special 
occasion.  Owing  to  space  limitations  few 
selections  of  any  length  can  be  given  here, 
but  it  is  presumed  that  almost  every  teacher 
has  access  to  the  leading  writers,  American 
at  any  rate.  Considerable  Ingenuity  may  be 
exercised  in  arrangement— for  instance,  a 
poem  of  several  stanzas  may  be  divided  up 
among  a  group.  The  simple  songs  given 
should  be  leam<»d  thoroughly,  so  that  they 
may  be  sung  with  enthusiasm.  They  maj 
be  repeated  as  often  as  desired  in  tlie  course 
of  the  program. 


/.    Responsive  Reading.    Genesis  i,  11  and  12,  29;  ii,  8  and  9. 

2.    Concert.  *' We  Titanic  Titee," 

For  flowers  that  bloom  about  our  feet;  For  flow  of  stream  and  blue  of  sky; 

For  tender  grass,  so  fresh,  so  sweet;  For  pleasant  shade  of  branches  high; 

For  song  of  bird  and  hum  of  bee;  For  fragrant  air  and  cooling  breeze; 

For  all  things  fair  we  hear  or  see.  For  beauty  of  the  blooming  trees, 

Father  in  heaven,  we  thank  thee!  Father  in  heaven,  we  thank  thee! 


J.    A  General  Chorus. 


Jah 


JkrMl'f  f  h)  fir   Jh.JJiJJjl  ■r-'lf  I 


s 


Z3E 


U)«    ^^'^^  ^^  Tk^e/lVxivv^b   o^   na.tu.re,  ,  To  The  carTk  CLndL  tV\ef^ur-cuA)OLu  St«L«.,      To  "Hie 


^^■u,JJNJ^M  J^iF  -^^H^iJJj^ 


bivduS  and  the V^ces  an<Ll>ve  bloisovnin^trce^.  And  tKe^God  o£'IK,\no&  o>stKe\x    ate**. 


ti^^'fn.jirrfifHf  ririjjijj^p^ 


s 


is\^  I 


^ 


(JUe br\ na  cxjlT  Sonai»  o^^tclv^cs  ,U3e  {>lecLa€,u^  m  loordL^  tkott  <^lou),'TKAt  IKe  tree^ 


^ 


^^ 


Jn;  Jif  Jj 


s 


^ 


i 


ta>e  wilt  stare,   t^-noLTKe  bvTdw  o^tKc  air  dkall  bt  ^ree  ol&  tKe  toinds  tK«CC  blo\o  , 


4.    Recitation. 

He  who  plants  a  tree 

Plants  a  hope. 

Rootlets  up  through  fibers  blindly  grope; 

Leaves  unfold  Into  horizons  free. 

So  man's  life  must  climb 

From  the  sods  of  time. 

Unto  heavens  sublime. 

Canst  thou  prophesy,  thou  little  tree, 

What  the  glory  of  thy  boughs  shall  be? 


*'Wttat  We  Plant" 

He  who  plants  a  tree, 

He  plants  love; 

Tents  of  coolness  spreading  out  above 

Wayfarers,  he  may  not  live  to  see. 

Gifts  that  grow  are  best. 

Hands  that  bless  are  blest. 

Plant!    Life  does  the  rest. 

Heaven  and  earth  helps  him  who  plajits  a  tree, 

And  his  work  its  own  reward  shall  be. 

-—Lucy  Larcom. 
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5.    Recitatioa.     **PaU  Pasbioaa. 


The  maple  owBed  that  she  was  tired  of  al- 
ways wearing  green, 

She  knew  that  she  had  grown,  of  late,  too 
shabby  to  be  seen! 

The  oak  and  beech  and  chestnut  then  de- 
plored their  shabbiness, 

And  all,  except  the  hemlock  sad,  were  wild 
to  change  their  dress. 

"For  fashion  plates  we'll  take  the  flowers," 
the  rustling  maple  said, 

"And  like  the  tulips  I'll  be  clothed  in  splen- 
did gold  and  red!" 

"The  cheerful  sunflower  suits  me  best,"  the 
lightsome  beech  replied; 


"The   marigold   my   choice   shall   be,"    the 

chestnut  spoke  with  pride. 
The  sturdy  oak  took  time  to  think;  "I  hate 

such  glaring  hues; 
The  gillyflower,  so  dark  and  rich,  I  for  my 

model  choose." 
So  every  tree  in  all  the  grove,  except  the 

hemlock  sad, 
According  to  its  wish  erelong  in  brilliant 

dress  was  clad. 
And  there  they  stand  through  all  the  soft 

and  bright  October  days; 
They  wished  to  be  like  flowers— indeed  they 

looked  like  huge  bouquets. 


6,    A  Tree  Song, 


Lt^  JJifl.  1 1 ,1  J I  j 


J    J    J    I  J  Jc=^T=;t 


I    J\boueI1\c  eo^rtK.    in.  ^Kowet  and.  ^Vvtwe.  ,  Otcf  tovrtT'ih.a    Keouis     we  KotdL . 
X    UJKfcn    Kectuij  cure    Nooemlae^v    S^vte^  ,      UJK^w    <xU     ouie    Lco-ufeS   o^^e'  ^t^*-. 


I 


J  Ji  J  ii  J  J  I  .1    Jr^  J  h'i  jp^   II 


TolK*.  TH.in,g%  oC  ea.tXK.   in   storm  cLr\ot  rncctW- ,     Otur    KcLb    i&    mani^otd.. 
U)«     Stutrctv^    5tandL,ft,    \at oiWetkoodL  ,      S«*^vy\V)oV%    oJ^  sVTev\ojV\    ocre  v^e.  . 
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r  f|j  J 1^  <Hu^^'\  ■*  ^1^'  J^^ 


,.\  i  t 


■+- 


CKorus 


Ttifcrfi  a  iKoxion   ^oT  tVie,  y«e.a.T<j  ,     Rnd.  a.  lodaino    Stot  IVxe  b'».t<Lj 


if'i  1J\  i    .11 


^ 


1^* 


ll\i  ''NjI.l  I 


There's   a    l>eci.«Atwj    In.  ou.r  bloonrvLixi^  ,  XKctts   Tvel-vKet   seen,  not  heat dL. 


7.    Aa  Exercise  For  Seven  Pupils. 


(1)   All  in  CoDcert. 

Behold  the  trees  unnumbered  rise. 
Beautiful,  in  various  dyes; 
The  gloomy  pine,  the  poplar  blue. 
The  yellow  beech,  the  somber  yew, 
The  slender  fir,  that  taper  grows. 
The  sturdy  oak  with  broadspread  boughs. 

—Dyer. 

(2)  First  Pupil. -The  Beech. 
Oh,  leave  this  barren  spot  to  me. 
Spare,  woodman,  spare  the  beechen  tree! 
Though  shrub  or  floweret  never  grow. 
My  wan,  unwaving  shade  below. 
Nor  fruits  of  autumn  blossom  bom 
My  grreen  and  glossy  leaves  adorn, 


Nor  murmuring  tribes  from  me  derive 
The  ambrosial  treasures  of  the  hive, 
Yet  leave  this  little  spot  to  me. 
Spare,  woodman,  spare  the  beechen  tree. 
—Thomas  Campbell. 

(3)  Second  Pupil  .-The  Elm. 
Each  morning  when  thy  waking  eyes  first 
see. 
Through  the  wreathed  lattice,  golden  day 
appear. 
Here  sits  the  robin,  on  this  old  elm  tree, 
And  with  such  stirring  music  fills  thy 

ear. 
Thou  mightst  forget  that  life  had  pain  or 
fear. 
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ijid  feel  agaiB  as  thou  wast  wont  to  do 
When  hope  was  young  and  joy  and  life  itself 
were  new. 

—Wells. 

(4)  Third  Pupil.-The  Fir. 
Hark,  hark!    What  does  the  fir  tree  say? 

Standing  still  all  night,  all  day— 
Never  a  moan  from  over  his  way, 

Green  through  all  the  winter's  gray— 
What  does  the  steadfast  fir  tree  say? 
Creak,  creak!    listen!    "Be  firm,  be  true, 

The  winter's  frost  and  the  summer's  dew 
Are  all  in  Grod's  time,  and  all  for  you. 

Only  live  your  life,  and  your  duty  do. 
And   be   brave,   and  strong,   steadfast   and 
true." 

-Clark. 

(5)  Fourth  Pupil—The  Oak. 
Child,  when  happily  thou  art  resting 

'Neath  the  great  oak's  monster  shade, 
Think  how  little  was  the  acorn 

Whence  that  mighty  tree  was  made. 

Thhik  how  simple  things  and  lowly. 
Have  a  part  in  nature's  plan, 

How  the  great  hath  small  beginnings. 
And  the  child  will  be  a  man. 

Little  efforts  work  great  actions. 
Lessons  in  our  childhood  taught. 

Mold  the  spirit  to  that  temper 

Whereby  noblest  deeds  are  wrought. 

Clierish,  then,  the  gifts  of  childhood. 
Use  them  gently,  guard  them  well; 

For  their  future  growth  and  greatness 
Who  can  measure,  who  can  tell? 

(6)  Fifth  Pupil  -The  Pine. 
If  Mother  Nature  patches 

The  leaves  of  trees  and  vines, 


I'm  sure  she  does  her  darning 
With  needles  of  the  pines! 

They  are  so  long  and  slender; 

And  sometimes,  in  full  view. 
They  have  their  thread  of  cobwebs. 

And  thimbles  made  of  dew. 

(7)  Sixth  Pupil.-The  Popular  Poplar. 

When  the  great  wind  sets  things  whirling. 
And  rattles  the  window  panes. 

And  blows  the  dust  in  giants 

And  dragons  tossing  their  manes; 

When  the  willows  have  waves  like  watei, 
And  children  are  shouting  with  glee; 

When  the  pines  are  alive,  and  the  larches- 
Then  hurrah  for  you  and  me, 

In  thA  tip  o'  the  top  o'  the  top  o'  the  tip  of 
the  popular  poplar  tree! 

Don't  talk  about  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk- 
He  did  not  climb  half  so  high! 

And  Alice  in  all  her  travels 
Was  never  so  near  the  sky! 

Only  the  swallow,  a-sklmmlng 
The  storm-cloud  over  the  lea, 

Knows  how  It  feels  to  be  flying— 

When  the  gusts  come  strong  and  free— 

I"»  the  tip  o'  the  top  o'  the  top  o'  the  tip  of 
the  popular  poplar  tree! 

—Blanche  Willis  Howard. 

(8)  Seventh  Pupil.-The  Hickory. 
When  the  autumn  comes  its  round. 
Rich,  sweet  walnuts  will  be  found 
Covering  thickly  all  the  ground 
Where  my  boughs  are  spread. 
Ask  the  boys  that  visit  me. 
Full  of  happiness  and  glee. 
If  they'd  mourn  the  hickory  tree 
Were  It  felled  and  dead. 


8.    Soag.     **A 

(Tune 
Grow,  thou,  and  flourish  well, 
Ever  the  story  tell. 

Of  this  glad  day; 
Long  may  thy  branches  raise 
To  heaven  our  grateful  praise, 
Waft  them  on  sunlight  rays 

To  God  away. 

Deep  in  the  earth  to-day. 
Safely  their  roots  we  lay, 

Tree  of  our  love. 
Grow,  thou,  and  flourish  long; 


Tree  Plantiog  Soag." 

:   "America.") 

Ever  our  grateful  song 
Shall  its  glad  notes  prolong 
To  God  above. 

"  Let  music  swell  the  breeze, 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees," 

On  this  glad  day; 
Bless  thou  each  student  band 
O'er  all  our  happy  land; 
Teach  them  thy  love's  command. 
Great  God,  we  pray. 

—Emma  S.  Thomas. 
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CKoru.S  a..  In  IVvfc  ^a.\\vw«^    ©^  -dvc  ';^«^*^^  »    lntV\e  JjoAWxv^  oJ^"^*-   H*-*^^  • 


hxUJiii^inn   ijji.jp^ 


Out  oove.€%  oC  IvaVvX    mfluKe  tKe  neu>  voorXd.  brvoKX  ,Si.r\Qvn^ouL,t  aonc^i  oj.  cKtet. 
Oi^T  uouce^  *o  sujeet/  rn €l Aa  TKe  tuoT\d,  covwy^eXe,  uuKtn  uoivvtr^blflLs^  are  near. 

10.    Recitation.     **Tbe  Bolfoiioii.'' 

Bobolink!  still  may  thy  gladness  In  that  Being  who  has  taken 

Take  from  me  all  taint  of  sadness;  Care  for  every  living  thing, 

Fill  my  soul  with  trust  unshaken  Summer,  winter,  fall,  and  spring. 

—Hill. 


//.    Recitation. 

See  yon  robin  on  the  spray; 

I.iOok  ye,  now  his  tiny  form 
Swells,  as  when  his  meny  lay 

Gushes  forth  amid  the  storm. 

Though  the  snow  is  fallimg  fast. 

Specking  o*er  his  coat  with  white— 

Though  loud  roars  the  chilly  blast, 
And  the  evening's  lost  in  night— 

12.    Recitation. 

A  swallow  in  the  spring 
Came  to  our  granary,  and  'neath  the  eaves 
Essayed  to  make  a  nest,  and  there  did  bring 

Wet  earth  and  straw  and  leaves. 

Day  after  day  she  tolled 
With   patient  art,   but  ere  her  work  was 

crowned, 
Some  sad  mishap  the  tiny  fabric  spoiled 

And  dashed  it  to  the  ground. 

She  found  the  ruin  wrought, 
But,  not  cast  dowTi,  forth  from  the  place  she 

flew, 
And  with  her  mate  fresh  earth  and  grasses 
brought. 
And  built  her  nest  ane-SN-. 

13.    Closing  Exercise. 


' Ttie  English  Robin." 

Yet  from  out  the  darkness  dreary 
Cometh  still  that  cheerful  note; 

Pralseful  aye,  and  never  weary. 
Is  that  little  warbling  throat. 

Thank  him  for  his  lesson's  sake. 

Thank  Goa's  gentle  minstrel  there. 
Who,  when  storms  make  others  quake. 
Sings  of  days  that  brighter  were. 

—Weir. 
* '  Perseverance. ' ' 

But  scarcely  had  she  placed 
The  last  soft  feather  on  its  ample  floor. 
When  wicked  hand  or  chance  again    laid 
waste 
And  wrought  the  ruin  o'er. 

But  still  her  heart  she  kept, 
And  toiled  again— and  last  night,   hearinsr 

calls, 
I  looked— and  lo!  three  little  swallows  slept 

Within  the  earth-made  walls. 

What  truth  is  here,  O  man! 
Hath  hope  been  smitten  in  its  early  dawn? 
Have  clouds  o'ercast  thy  purpose,  trust,  or 
plan? 
Have  faith,  and  struggle  on. 

— ^Andros. 
Repeat  General  Chorus, 
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TALKS  TO  TEACHERS. 

The  excellence  and  fullness  of  the  outlines 
have  left  very  little  to  be  said  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  the  chapter.  The  work  on 
this  chapter  may  afford  an  admirable  illus- 
tration of  what  it  Is  to  study.  The  process 
is  a  triple  one  and  is  synthetic,  analytic, 
synthetic.  Kach  phase  is  essential  to  tiie 
complete  process.  The  student  experiences 
the  full  round,  no  matter  what  he  is  inves- 
tigating. In  your  study  of  this  chapter  see 
if  this  is  true.  Follow  closely  the  sugges- 
tions in  your  outline.  You  may  experience 
the  joy  that  comes  with  the  logical  mastery 
of  subjects.  Most  people  take  the  first  and 
second  steps  naturally  enough;  in  fact  they 
must  be  taken  In  some  degree.  The  whole 
failure  lies  in  neglecting  to  take  the  third 
step.  Of  course  this  step  must  be  taken,  too, 
and  is  takeai  always,  in  a  way,  but  just  there 
lies  the  diflaculty.  There  are  plenty  of  stu- 
dents who  si)end  their  lives  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  who  collect  a  world  of  data 
and  live  in  a  perfect  maze  of  facts,  but  who 
do  not  know  anything  because  they  have 
never  hitched  things  up.  They  haven't 
taken  the  third  step  tn  the  right  way.  The 
writer  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  a  Latin 
professor  who  used  to  tell  students  who 
claimed  that  they  had  put  hours  on  the  les- 
son that  their  trouble  lay  In  failing  to  clinch 
it  This  clinching  process  that  the  professor 
talked  about  is  the  final  synthesis.  Five 
minutes  of  clinching  on  a  Latin  lesson  is 
worth  the  whole  two  hours  of  analysis,  be- 
cause the  analysis  without  the  final  process 
isn't  worth  anything.  What  is  true  of  Latin 
is  true  of  everything.  While  the  order  of 
ije  steps  In  the  process  Is  as  stated  above 
It  is  of  course  possible  to  taise  the  three  steps 
as  one  moves  through  an  investigation  the 
first  time.  This  is  the  goal  the  student 
hopes  to  reach  and  he  may  arrive  there  by 
patient,  painstaking  plodding  in  working  out 
simple  things.  In  the  stuiiy  of  this  chapter 
or  this  book,  this  is  the  greatest  thing  to 
the  student— that  he  be  able  to  master  it. 


And  this  process  is  the  significant  thing. 
It  is  just  like  life— it  is  life;  the  same  life 
Mr.  James  is  talking  about.  The  student 
who  misses  the  joy  of  mastery  misses  the 
whole  thing.  \\  nat  Inakes  a  life  significant 
is  the  finding  of  itself.  It  Is  the  awaken- 
ing that  puts  something  behind  one  and 
something  in  front  of  one  and  that  finds  joy 
in  the  path  that  leads  away  from  the  one 
and  to  the  other.  It  is  that  which  writes 
one's  destiny  on  his  banner  and  keeps  the 
banner  always  swinging  far  to  the  front. 
Poet  or  peasant  In  his  way  may  have  the 
experience.  Railsplitting  or  wrestling  with 
the  demon  of  race  bondage  may  furnish  the 
opportunity  of  living. 

The  author  of  the  outline  has  expressed 
the  whole  thing  in  the  following:  "What 
the  principle  is:  An  emotional  attitude  in- 
volving inner  joy  (emotional);  courage  and 
endurance  (volitional);  and  a  high  ideal  (in- 
tellectual.)" The  full  round  of  spirit  life 
must  be  present  and  active  and  grrowing. 
When  life  is  so  one  recognizes  not  only  his 
own  limitations  and  possibilities  but  those 
of  his  neighbor,  and  the  conditions  for 
sympathetic  striving  are  present,  and  there 
is  healthy  social  life.  Mr.  James,  in  taking 
up  one  phase  of  life  after  another,  is  con- 
sidering the  conditions  under  which  life  is 
lived  imperfectly,  and  he  thus  comes  upon 
the  essential  elements  of  the  perfect  life. 
May  he  not  have  been  blind  to  some  of  the 
undercurrents  or  life  in  some  of  his  experi- 
ences which  he  regards  as  falling  short  in 
what  makes  life  significant?  His  Chau- 
tauqua experience  strikes  one  as  unique.  Is 
even  a  "middle-class  paradise"  one  in  which 
one's  self-activity  no  longer  can  create  Ideals 
that  still  call  for  upward  striving,  and  life 
becomes  insipid?  One  can  imagine  vastly 
improved  municipal  conditions  in  which 
there  might  still  be  a  chance  for  the  strug- 
gle between  the  powers  of  light  and  dark- 
ness to  go  on— only  it  must  be  on  a  higher 
plane.  It  may  be  so  in  Chautauqua.  In- 
deed, Mr.  James  admits  that  "deep  down  in 
the  souls  of  the  participants  we  may  be  sure 
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that  something  of  the  sort  was  hid,  some 
Inner  stress,  some  vital  virtue  not  found 
wanting  when  required." 

Mr.  James'  illustrations  are  all  very  for- 
tunate. The  reference  to  Stevenson  sug- 
gests his  life  itself  as  a  patent  illustration. 
Stevenson  is  a  fine  sample  of  patience,  kind- 
liness, courage,  endurance,  Inner  joy  and 
lofty  ideal.  Exiled  by  disease,  he  made  a 
new  world  for  himself,  and  believing  and 
cheerful,  went  about  his  task;  and  in  his 
great  struggle  he  brought  light  into  dark 
places;  he  made  life  better  while  he  lived 
aud  left  the  race  a  legacy  that  might  well 
me  the  pride  of  any  man. 

Francis  M.  Stalker. 


TALKS  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  LITERATURE. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

i  should  like  to  insist  in  the  opening  of  this 
study  that  the  teachers  shall  hold  in  mind 
two  thoughts  which  on  the  surface  seem  In 
contradiction.  One  is  that  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct elements  in  every  literary  composition. 
The  second  is  that  these  two  elements  are  in- 
separable and  must  be  so  considered.  ''Ad- 
equate expression  of  genuine  emotion"  is  a 
vastly  significant  expression  and  one  worth 
holding.  And  ihe  weakening  of  either  ele- 
ment so  far  destroys  the  value  and  perma- 
nency of  the  product.  Pope  gave  us  ade- 
quate expression,  but  in  many  instances 
failed  on  the  side  of  genuine  emotion.  Any 
of  us  may  feel  genuine  emotion,  but  few  of 
us— in  fact  only  a  very  few— can  give  ade- 
quate expression  to  our  emotion.  The  chief 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  artist  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  mass  of  mankind,  is 
that  the  artist  can  give  adequate  expression 
to  his  emotions. 

The  author  makes  a  point  of  value  on 
reading  what  is  pleasurable,  but  not  all 
WHO  read  the  book  will  at  once  agree,  and 
yet  when  properly  considered  it  is  of  great 
Importance.  The  fact  that  a  good  book  may 
not  be  pleasurable  to  one  at  a  given  time  is 
not  of  necessity  an  unfavorable  comment 
either  upon  the  reader  or  the  book.  It  may 
mean  only  that  the  book  does  not  match  the 
stage  of  development  of  the  reader.  The 
reader  may  not  be  ripe  for  the  life  experi- 


ence portrayed  in  the  book  or  he  may  have 
passed  through  the  experier.ce  the  book  por- 
trays and  interest  may  have  waned.  A  good 
book  may  be  good  for.  only  some  people  or 
at  only  some  times.  One  may  be  interested 
in  a  book  now  that  was  once  mere  drudgery 
for  him  to  read.  Any  good  book  Is  Interest- 
ing when  the  reader  is  rip  for  the  experi- 
ence set  out  by  the  author.  The  majority  of 
us,  however,  must  learn  that  a  real  love  for 
art  in  any  particular  form  must  be  acquired; 
it  comes  as  a  gift  of  nature  to  only  the  few; 
so  in  order  that  any  study  of  literature  may 
be  a  pleasure  it  must  grow  to  be  so  by 
serious  effort,  and  it  must  further  be  remem- 
bered that  a  physical  law  holds  to  a  degree 
in  the  mental  world  and  that  Is  that  the 
result  is  largely  determined  by  the  effort  put 
forth  and  is  correspondingly  valuable. 

The  first  sentence  on  page  73  Is  one  that  is 
worth  months  of  ordinary  education:  "But 
he  is  not  In  a  position  even  to  have  an  opin- 
ion until  he  appreciates  why  It  has  been  ad- 
mired." Before  leaving  the  chapter  I  must 
say  a  few  words  upon  the  editing  of  literary 
works  for  teachers  and  schools.  Nothing  can 
be  more  helpful  than  good  editing,  or  on  the 
contrary,  nothing  can  be  more  harmful  to  the 
reader  than  bad  editing.  Bad  editing  mani- 
fests itself  In  three  different  ways,  first  in 
doing  for  the  pupil  what  he  could  do  for  him- 
self if  he  had  the  opportunity,  which  is  a 
serious  violation  of  pedagogical  principles; 
second  in  giving  grammatical  and  philolog- 
ical notes  in  editing  literature;  thirds  notes 
that  are  in  themselves  wrong.  The  third  is 
less  likely  to  occur,  but  perhaps  no  more 
harmful  than  either  of  the  others. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

The  essential  point  to  this  chapter  is  a  fact 
too  much  neglected  by  almost  all  persons 
who  by  nature  speak  the  English  language, 
and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  English 
speaking  people  of  the  United  States.  Be- 
cause we  speak  and  read  and  write  the  E«ng- 
lish  language  from  childhood  we  never  study 
it  as  a  language;  in  fact  we  never  make  our 
language  a  matter  of  serious  study  and  hard 
work.  It  may  be  doubted  if  any  person 
knows  enough  of  his  own  language  to  make 
it  a  subject  of  se  ious  study  until  he  has  at 
least  made  an  attempt  to  master  some  for- 
eign language. 
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It  is  quite  impossible  for  any  one  to 
Interpret  any  art  until  be  bas  mastered  tbe 
coDTentions  of  tbat  art.  We  sbould  not  ex- 
pect a  person  to  interpret  painting  wbo  bas 
n:t  tbe  ability  t.^  read  form  and  color.  Most 
of  us  know  so  little  of  our  language  as  sucb 
that  we  can  not  really  read  literature.  TV  bat 
language  implies  ratber  tban  wbat  it  says 
gives  it  its  literary  signibcance  to  a  very 
large  degree.  Tbis  the  dictionary  will  not 
reveal.    Imagine  and  Infer. 

W.  B.  Henry. 


SIDE  LIGHTS  ON  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

CHAPTERS  I-VIII. 

Tbese  comments  are  written  to  supple- 
ment wbat  Mr.  Elson  bas  so  admirably  told 
in  tbe  text.  He  bas  sbown  bow  prone  tbe 
colonists  were  to  retain  tbeir  connection 
witb  tbe  motber  country.  Wben  tbe  crisis 
came  and  tbey  felt  tbemselves  justified  in 
making  tbe  Declaration  of  Independence, 
they  were  still  conservative  and  followed 
doeely  Englisb  precedents. 

It  can  not  be  too  strongly  emphasized  tbat 
the  leaders  in  tbe  Revolution  did  not  origi- 
nate new  ideas  of  political  rights  or  of  tbe 
relation  of  governor  to  tbe  governed.  In 
1688,  a  large  part  of  tbe  English  people 
were  doing  just  what  tbe  Englisb  colonists 
in  America  were  doing  from  1770-1783;  tbey 
were  revolting  against  a  system  of  govern- 
ment that  tbey  considered  tyrannous.  John 
Locke  wrote  his  treatise  on  civil  government 
to  justify  this  revolution  against  tbe  per- 
sonal government  of  the  Stuarts.  His 
treatise  is  full  of  side  lights  to  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  The  latter  says, 
**That  all  men  are  created  equal."  Locke 
said,  "To  understand  political  power  right, 
and  derive  it  from  its  source,  we  must  con- 
sider wbat  state  all  men  are  naturally  in, 
and  tbat  is  a  state  of  perfect  freedom  to 
order  tbeir  actions,  and  dispose  of  tbeir  pos- 
sessions and  persons  as  they  see  fit,  within 
the  bounds  of  the  law  of  nature,  ♦  ♦  ♦  a 
state  also  of  equality,  wherein  all  tbe  power 
and  jurisdiction  is  reciprocal;  there  being 
notliing  more  evident  tban  tbat  creatures  of 
tbe  same  species  and  rank,  promiscuously 


bom  to  all  tbe  same  advantages  of  nature, 
and  tbe  use  of  tbe  same  faculties,  sbould 
also  be  equal  one  amongst  another."  Here 
we  get  not  only  tbe  doctrine  of  equality,  but 
tbat  of  "consent  of  tbe  governed."  Our  dec- 
laration states,  "tbat  whenever  any  form  of 
government  becomes  destructive  of  these 
ends  it  is  the  right  of  tbe  people  to  alter 
or  to  abolish  it."  The  main  idea  in  Locke's 
treatise  is  tbat  the  English  government  is 
a  tacit  if  not  an  expressed  agreement  be- 
tween the  king  and  tbe  people.  He  justi- 
fied the  revolution  of  1688  on  the  ground 
that  tbe  king  had  violated  his  part  of  the 
agreement.  James  Otis  and  Patrick  Henry 
used  precisely  this  argument.  Otis  quotes 
freely  from  Locke. 

These  same  ideas  may  be  found  in  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries,  Book  I,  Chapter  1. 
There  were  among  the  leaders  of  the  Revo- 
lution men  wbo  were  students  of  history  and 
politics;  and  they  selected  from  the  experi- 
ence of  other  peoples  those  ideas  that 
seemed  best  suited  to  their  ovni  case. 
Thorpe  says:  "The  Commentaries,  as  did  no 
other  book,  assisted  American  statesmen  in 
giving,  legal  form  to  democratic  ideas." 
xne  Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolutions  give 
U3  an  early  opinion  on  the  nature  of  tbe 
union. 

In  studying  tbis  period  it  is  of  prime  im- 
portance tbat  tbe  student  sbould  not  read 
into  this  epoch  our  present  ideas  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  union.  The  Civil  War  brought 
into  prominence  the  national  power  and 
gave  such  a  prestige  to  national  authority 
tbat  it  is  now  tbe  rare  exception  to  bear 
men  of  prominence  speak  of  secession.  Not 
so  the  period  before  the  war.  The  nature 
of  the  union  was  an  open  question.  It  was 
the  common  occurrence  for  members  of 
Congress  to  threaten  secession.  A  few  state- 
ments from  prominent  northern  men  in  1860 
will  help  us  to  appreciate  what  was  tbe  feel- 
ing as  to  tbe  nature  of  the  union  previous 
to  tbe  war.  Arter  Lincoln's  election  some 
one  asked  Henry  Ward  Beecher  if  be 
thought  tbe  south  would  secede.  He  an- 
swered, "I  don't  think  they  will,  but  I  don't 
care  if  tbey  do."  In  tbe  New  York  Tribune 
of  November  9,  1860,  there  is  a  long  editorial 
advising  that  the  south  be  allowed  to  go 
in  peace.  Tbis  was  the  idea  Beecher  ex- 
pressed.   If  men  like  Beecher  and  Greeley, 
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who  had  the.  advantage  of  Webster's 
speeches  on  the  union,  could  be  willing  to 
see  the  southern  states  go  in  i)eace,  we  need 
not  be  surprised  to  find  that  some  men  in 
1799  believed  that  a  state  had  a  right  to 
withdraw.  The  constitution  represents  an 
attempt  to  settle  the  relation  between  the 
central  authority  and  the  states.  The  adjust- 
ment is  given  in  general  terms.  Many 
points  have  been  settled  by  experience,  and 
others  are  being  settled  in  the  same  way. 
Any  part  of  this  experience  Is  best  under- 
stood in  the  light  of  what  precedes,  not  what 
follows.  J.  M.  Culver. 


METHOD.    II. 


J.    N.    PATRICK. 


A  good  method  makes  instruction  signifi- 
cant. That  is,  a  good  method  leads  the  pupil 
to  believe  that  the  subject  of  the  lesson  Is  an 
important  one.  Only  in  this  way  can  the 
teacher  Interest  the  pupil.  The  teacher  must 
make  the  important  fact  significant  by 
showing  its  relation  to  other  facts.  This  the 
oia-tlme  recitation  hearer  will  not  do.  Pupils 
may  study  history  for  years  without  realiz- 
ing that  its  signmcance  consists  in  enlarging 
their  knowledge  of  great  men  and  great 
deeds;  they  may  study  grammar  for  years 
without  realizing  that  they  are  only  enlarg- 
ing their  knowledge  of  the  use  and  value  of 
language. 

A  good  method  usually  divides  a  lesson 
into  three  general  parts,  a  beginning,  a  mia- 
die,  and  an  end.  Tne  beginning  connects  to- 
day's lesson  with  the  last  lesson.  As  in- 
struction in  all  school  subjects  Is  continu- 
ous, the  beginning  of  the  recitation  should 
oe  the  link  in  the  chain  which  connects  the 
pupirs  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  intro- 
auction  should  be  short,  clear,  and  direct. 
The  teacher  shoulu  regard  the  recitation  as 
a  business  affair.  There  is  no  time  in  school 
for  long  talks  or  moralizing.  Every  lesson 
which  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  a  pupil's 
character  can  be  used  to  illustrate  a  moral 
truth  without  a  set  lecture.  Better  not 
moralize  at  all  than  force  moral  maxims  on 
pupils. 

The  middle  of  the  lesson  should  be  devoted 
to  the  subject  proper.  This  part  of  the  lee- 
son  should  be  carefully  arranged  before  the 


class  is  called  to  recite.  The  important  facts 
or  principles  of  the  lesson  should  be  ar- 
ranged in  their  natural  order  and  the  de- 
pendence of  the  arrangement  clearly  shown. 
Without  a  careful  arrangement  of  the  ideas 
of  the  lesson,  the  teacher  is  apt  to  give  to 
minor  facts  too  much  attention. 

The  end  or  conclusion  of  the  lesson  should 
turn  the  whole  lesson  to  practical  account. 
This  is  the  most  important  part  of  the 
lesson.  The  useful  is  the  practical,  the  pro- 
found, the  moral.  Prom  these  general  sug- 
gestions the  young  teacher  will  infer  that 
there  is  no  stereot3T)ed  plan  or  set,  formal 
steps  in  hearing  a  lesson.  A  teaching  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  and  a  clear  idea  of  the 
teaching  process  will  suggest  the  best 
method  in  a  particular  case  and  select  the 
Important  matter  of  the  text.  Much  of  self 
is  a  factor  in  every  successful  teacher.  The 
ripest  thought  of  the  greatest  educators  can 
only  serve  the  great  majority  of  teachers  in 
a  general  way. 

A  good  method  of  presenting  a  subject 
discourages  intellectual  guessing  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils.  Guessing  at  results  in  text- 
books is  common  in  too  niany  schools. 
Guessing  at  answers  is  dishonest;  it  is  a 
cloak  to  mental  unreadiness  and  to  con- 
scious moral  cowardice.  The  teacher  that 
permits  guessing  has  no  way  of  distinguish- 
ing a  pupil's  replies  which  are  the  guesses 
of  the  moment  from  those  which  are  the 
results  of  honest  work.  In  many  schools 
guessing  is  a  substitute  for  honest  struggle. 
The  habit  of  guessing  grows  with  pupils 
who  are  required  to  do  things  without  being 
required  to  give  reasons  for  doing  them.  At 
best,  guessing  at  results  is  a  bluff  and  shal- 
low excuse.  Teaching  which  does  not  train 
pupils  to  be  honest,  courageous  and  inde- 
pendent is  indifferent  teaching. 

A  good  method  trains  the  pupil  to  rely  on 
himself.  Many  teachers  help  too  much. 
Much  help  weakens  the  pupil's  will  and 
trains  him  to  look  for  help  when  he  should 
not  receive  it.  Telling  a  pupil  what  he  can 
find  out  himself  with  reasonable  effort  is 
training  him  for  a  mere  believer  throughout 
life.  Most  indolent  pupils  can  be  changed 
into  studious  ones  by  persistent  tact  and  ex- 
act demands  upon  them  by  the  teacher  dur- 
ing every  recitation.  Spasmodic  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  will  not  redeem  an 
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indolent  pupil,  nor  will  spasmodic  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil  establish  the  study 
babit. 

A  good  method  reaches  each  pupil  of  the 
dass  every  recitation.  Not  more  than  fifteen 
pupils  should  be  enrolled  in  a  class.  In  a 
7ery  large  class  many  will  be  inattentive 
lod  form  the  habit  of  inattention.  A  large 
class  may  give  passive  attention,  but  pas- 
sire  attention  does  not  acquire  lasting  im- 
pressions. The  teaching  that  trains  com- 
mands attention  and  calls  out  the  pupil's 
best  effort.  Teachers  too  often  forget  the 
primary  office  of  the  school  is  training  pu- 
pils for  power,  not  the  acquisition  of  a 
ipeclfied  number  of  text-book  facts.  In  a 
large  class  require  little  of  a  pupil  at  a  time. 
Keep  every  pupil  on  the  alert  by  energy  and 
tact  during  the  recitation.  Compel  attention 
hj  your  enthusiasm.  Judicious  questioning 
by  the  teacher  will  usually  discover  the  pu- 
pil that  has  been  helped.  If  he  has  been 
helped  he  can  not  give  reasons  for  his  an- 
swers. Knowledge  is  acquired;  cramming 
is  a  gift.  The  mere  recitation  hearer  fills 
the  minds  of  his  pupils  with  dead  rules  and 
dead  scraps  of  Information.  Liessons  are 
memorized,  but  not  understood.  Be  uni- 
formly methodical  and  persistently  exact- 
ing. Methodical  persistence  is  the  only 
kind  of  persistence  that  will  yield  satisfac- 
tory results  in  the  schoolroom  or  amywhere 
else. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A  NEW  READING  CIRCLE. 

Teachers  in  whom  the  spirit  of  growth 
and  progress  is  ever  present  will  be  inter- 
ested to  know  of  a  plan  for  home  study  that 
appears  to  have  many  possibilities.  The 
Teachers'  Library  Union,  of  324  Dearborn 
street,  Chicago,  offers  its  members  courses, 
In  history,  literature,  science,  sociology  and 
pedagogj-.  Their  plan  is  somewhat  unique, 
resembling  the  Chautauqua  course  in  some 
respects,  though  offering  a  greater  variety  of 
books  to  choose  from,  thus  enabling  each 
member  to  get  the  books  suited  to  his  indi- 
vidual capacity.  Another  important  feature 
la  that  members  are  not  required  to  pur- 
chase the  books,  they  being  furnished  by 
this  association  and  kept  by  some  leading 
teacher  or  superintendent.     No  course  can 


be  organized  at  any  place  except  there  be 
at  least  ten  members.  No  organization  is 
attempted  except  through  special  representa- 
tives of  the  union. 

The  earnest  conviction  of  the  promoters 
of  this  movement,  that  teachers  do  not  place 
a  high  enough  estimate  upon  their  ability 
to  accomplish  great  results  by  home  study, 
was  the  cause  of  the  organization  of  this 
plan.  Success  requires  confidence  in  one's 
ability  together  with  opportunity  and  will 
power  sufficient  to  exercise  that  ability  to 
its  fullest  extent.  The  Teachers*  Library 
Union  attempts  in  a  very  commendable  way 
to  encourage  a  greater  degree  of  confidence, 
supply  the  opportunity  and  stimulate  the 
will  to  the  highest  attainments.  That  this 
association  has  met  with  remarkable  success 
is  evidenced  by  the  wide  extent  of  their 
work  and  the  high  commendations  from 
leading  educators  of  the  different  states 
where  their  course  has  been  organized.  It  is 
commended  to  the  consideration  of  all  inter- 
ested in  education. 


A  VIliOROUS  POLICY  FOR  THE  NEW 
YORK  SCHOOLS. 

[By  special  request  Mr.  Miles  O'Brien, 
the  new  president  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion for  Greater  New  York,  has  outlined 
what  he  hopes  to  help  accomplish  for  the 
schools  of  that  city.  His  policy  is  so  vig- 
orous, and  its  successful  execution  would 
mean  so  much  that  we  think  many  Edu- 
cator-Journal readers  will  be  interested  in 
it.— The  Editors.] 

Gentlemen:  You  ask  me  what  my  policy 
as  president  of  ihe  board  of  education  will 
be  for  the  future.  I  will  indicate  what  I 
hope  to  successfully  carry  out  in  a  vei"y 
few  words: 

I  hope  that  we  shall  have  in  the  near  fu- 
ture a  uniform  curriculum,  uniform  sal- 
aries and  uniformity  in  licensing  teachers 
for  all  the  boroughs  of  the  Greater  City  of 
New  York.  I  believe  that  the  city  of  New 
York  should  demand  the  best  material  that 
we  can  get  amongst  the  teachers  of  the 
land,  always  giving  preference,  when 
everything  else  is  equal,  to  our  home  teach- 
ers, and  I  see  no  reason  why  teachers  edu- 
cated In  the  city  of  New  York  should  not 
be  as  competent  to  perform  their  duties  as 
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any  other  teachers  in  the  country.  I  be- 
lieve' that  every  teacher  should  be  appoint- 
ed and  promoted  for  his  or  her  profession- 
al competency  and  such  appointments  and 
promotions  should  be  made  for  merit  only. 
We  should  treat  the  question  of  teachers 
In  the  same  way  as  a  man  does  the  build- 
ing of  a  ship— provide  the  best  material  so 
as  to  produce  the  best  results. 

High  Schools.— I  believe  that  all  children 
in  New  York  should  be  assisted  to  a  high- 
er education  to  the  extent  of  their  capacity. 
As  in  the  grammar  schools,  the  individual 
leanings  of  the  pupil  should  be  kept  In  mind 
as  much  as  possible.  Principals  and  teach- 
ers should  be  able  to  advise  pupils  at  grad- 
uation as  to  their  future  studies  when  pass- 
ing from  one  grade  to  the  other.  Some 
young  people  think  they  have  a  taste  for 
professions  which  nature  never  Intended 
them  for,  and  they  find  out,  very  often 
when  it  is  too  late,  that  a  parchment  with 
an  M.  D.  or  LL.  D.  attached  does  not  mean 
success.  Consequently  follow  so  many  fail- 
ures. 

Commercial  High  Schools.— I  am  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  commercial  high 
flchooU  because  I  recognize  that  this  great 
dty  is  bound  to  become  the  commercial  mart 
of  the  world.  Our  land  produces  every  prod- 
uct of  the  tropic  or  torrid  zone  and  contains 
every  mineral  known  to  the  world.  We  are 
bound  to  be  the  distributors  to  all  nations. 
Is  It  not  a  primary  necessity,  therefore,  to 
prepare  a  class  of  young  men  whose  in- 
stincts and  tastes  lead  them  into  commercial 
life  with  a  scientific  business  knowledge? 

I  hope  to  see  in  New  York,  within  a  year, 
one  of  the  finest  commercial  schools  in  the 
world,  fully  equipped,  with  embryo  mer- 
chants who,  when  they  receive  their  diplo- 
mas, will  have  a  practical  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  products  of  their  own 
country  as  well  as  of  the  needs  and  outputs 
of  foreign  lands.  I  want  to  see  equipped  a 
thorough  training  school  of  chemistry,  of 
banking  and  exchange,  commercial  law  and 
tariffs,  and  modern  languages  in  which  may 
be  gained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  com- 
mercial history,  geography  and  requirements 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Manual  Training.— I  am  positively  in  favor 
of  manual  training.  I  hope  that  when  the 
commercial  high  school  is  established  we 
will  have  also  rhe  technical  manual  train- 


ing high  school  to  give  harmony  In  the  me- 
chanical branches. 

Music— I  favor  anything  which  grives 
added  refinement  and  a  better  and  broader 
view  to  our  pupils. 

Normal  College. —  The  normal  college 
should  keep  up  its  old  record  and  Improve 
on  it,  so  that  its  diploma  would  be  an  im- 
mediate password  into  the  position  of  claas 
teacher.  I  believe  that  no  young  girl  should 
be  admitted  to  the  college  unless  she  has 
shown  an  aptitude  for  teaching  and  is  able 
to  give  a  reasonaole  guarantee  that  it  is  her 
intention  to  follow  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing. I  tried  to  establish  this  rule  some  years 
ago  but  failed.  The  Boston  normal  school 
makes  this  requirement. 

In  conclusion  I  hold  that  no  exterior  influ- 
ence should  dominate  the  board  of  educatloo 
in  appointments  or  promotions  of  teachers. 
No  one  outside  of  the  system  can  possibly 
know  its  needs  as  well  as  the  school  ofllclaU. 
When  I  say  outside  infiuence  I  do  not  con- 
fine myself  to  political  Infiuence  alone.  There 
Is  such  a  thing  as  social  and  business  in- 
fluence which  may  work  Just  as  much  harm 
to  the  system  and  the  teacher  as  any  other 
influence.  I  have  always  pursued  a  course 
which  I  consider  the  safest  one  for  myself 
and  the  best  for  the  system.  Whenever  a 
friend  asks  for  the  promotion  or  appoint- 
ment of  an  individual  my  first  request  to  the 
official  in  charge  is:  "Find  out  and  report 
the  fitness  of  the  applicant  for  the  position." 
If  I  find  that  he  or  she  deserves  promotion 
I  am  always  willing  to  work  for  the  candi- 
date's success.  I  believe  there  is  nothing 
more  pernicious  than  promotion  by  favorit- 
ism, or  without  due  consideration  of  merit 
and  service. 

My  hope  for  a  successful  adminlgtration  is 
founded  on  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the 
board,  who  differ  individually  in  politics  and 
religion  have  risen  above  small  prejudice, 
and  recognize  that  this  system  requires  the 
work  of  men  who  agree  to  come  together  for 
the  sake  of  the  schools. 

Thinking  men  disagree  on  many  subjects, 
but  I  hope  that  the  present  board  will  show 
10  the  community  that  while  differing  In  non- 
essentials they  are  a  unit  in  essentials  with 
the  purpose  of  creating  a  model  school  sys- 
tem. Very  sincerely  yours, 

MILES  M.  O'BRIEN, 
President  Board  of  Education. 
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EDUCATIONAL,  LITERARY  AND 
PERSONAL  ITEMS. 

Prof.  M.  L.  Tyler,  who  has  been  teaching 
the  sixth  grade  In  Terre  Haute,  Is  promoted 
to  the  prlnclpalshlp  of  the  first  district. 

The  questions  in  reading  for  the  diploma 
examinations  for  1901  will  be  based  on  the 
following  selections:  March,  "For  a'  That 
and  a'  That;"  April,  "Chambered  Nautilus;" 
May,  "Biography  of  Holmes." 

Rufns  J.  Dearborn,  of  the  state  normal, 
class  of  1900,  has  been  elected  superintend- 
ent of  the  schools  at  LaFollette,  Tenn.  The 
best  wishes  of  a  host  of  his  Indiana  friends 
go  with  Mr.  Dearborn  in  his  new  Held. 

S.  H.  Hall  last  year  finished  his  work  in 
Indiana  uniyersity  and  this  year  goes  to 
Pleasantville  as  principal  of  the  high  school. 
He  is  an  enthusiastic  teacher  and  will  put 
new  life  into  the  work  at  Pleasantville. 

News  of  the  marriage  of  Prof.  John  L. 
House,  Bicknell,  and  Miss  Pearl  Fox,  Bruce- 
Yille,  on  August  16,  came  just  too  late  for 
insertion  in  the  September  Journal.  We  feel, 
however,  that  It  is  never  too  late  to  tell  good 
news,  and  even  at  this  late  date  to  wish 
these  friends  prosperity  and  happiness.. 

Madison  county  held  the  most  interesting 
county  institute  of  her  history  September 
10-14.  Doctors  Winship,  of  Boston,  and 
Schaeffer,  state  superintendent  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, were  the  instructors.  The  teachers 
voted  unanimously  that  the  two  men  did 
the  best  week's  work  they  had  ever  wit- 
nessed. 

Carroll  county  held  its  institute  at  Delphi 
August  13-17.  Superintendent  Myer  secured 
Jonathan  Bigdon  and  E.  B.  Bryan  as  the 
instructors.  B.  W.  Everman,  of  the  U.  S. 
Pish  Commission,  was  present  two  days  and 
lectured.  The  success  of  the  meeting  was 
shown  in  the  large  attendance  of  teachers 
and  public  at  both  day  sessions  and  evening 
entertainments. 

The  township  high  school  building  at  Ho- 
hart,  Ind.,  one  of  the  finest  and  largest  in 
the  state,  has  had  to  be  enlarged  because  of 
the  increased  attendance.  Its  appearance 
after  remodeling  is  finer  than  ever.  Ten 
teachers  are  now  employed  in  this  school 


besides  the  superintendent,  A.  R.  Hardesty. 
Mr.  Hardesty  may  well  feel  proud  of  the 
work  he  has  done  in  building  up  this  school 
which  work  places  him  in  the  front  rank  as 
an  organizer. 

Dr.  T.  C.  Hopkins,  a  DePauw  man,  and 
late  professor  of  geology  in  Pennsylvania 
state  college,  has  been  elected  to  the  chair 
of  geology  in  Syracuse  university.  He  oc- 
cupies the  place  once  filled  by  that  prince 
of  geologists,  Alexander  Winchell.  Profes- 
sor Hopkins  makes  the  number  of  Hoosiers 
on  the  faculty  of  Syracuse  an  even  half 
dozen. 

Preliminary  to  the  opening  of  schools  in 
Whitley  county,  Superintendent  George  H. 
lapy  met  those  of  his  teachers  who  were 
without  experience,  and  informally  talked 
with  them  regarding  the  problems  and  diffi- 
culties of  the  work  they  were  beginning. 
The  meeting  was  referred  to  as  a  very  help- 
ful one  and  as  indicative  of  Mr.  Tapy's  deep 
interest  in  his  work. 

W.  H.  Mace,  professor  of  history  in  Syra- 
cuse university,  N  .Y.,  who  was  stricken 
with  nervous  prostration  at  the  close  of  the 
last  school  year,  has  almost  fully  recovered 
his  usual  strength  and  vigor.  He  was 
obliged  to  cancel  all  institute  engagements 
in  Indiana,  his  native  state,  on  account  of 
his  illness,  but  he  expects  to  be  able  to  make 
and  fulfill  such  engagements  for  the  coming 
year. 

Supt.  0.  A.  Robertson,  of  Crawford  county, 
has  had  a  map  of  the  county  made  for  use 
in  the  schools  while  studying  local  geog- 
raphy. The  map  is  accurately  drawn  and 
beautifully  finished.  One  will  find  a  place 
in  each  schoolroom  in  the  county.  The  de- 
scriptions of  land  will  be  studied  in  the  ad- 
vanced grades  and  the  pupils  will  go  to  the 
records  of  the  county  to  get  descriptions  of 
the  lot  on  which  the  schoolhouses  are  lo- 
cated and  compare  these  with  the  exact  lo- 
cation as  shown  on  the  map.  In  his  county 
manual  some  excellent  suggestive  work  for 
these  grades  Is  set  out.  It  is  clear  that  Su- 
perintendent Robertson  is  carrying  Into  his 
schools  the  best  laat  he  can  find,  and  in  this 
way  moving  the  educational  sentiment  of 
his  county  along. 
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The  autumn  term  of  Earlham  college  be- 
gan September  il  under  conditions  that  give 
promise  of  a  prosperous  year.  The  attend- 
ance upon  college  classes  last  year  was  12 
per  cent,  greater  than  the  year  previous 
and  33  per  cent,  greater  than  it  was  any 
yeair  previous  to  five  years  ago.  The  same 
rate  of  increase  is  maintained  in  the  enroll- 
ment for  the  present  term.  The  fijiancial 
resources  of  the  college  have  been  increased 
to  the  extent  of  about  $47,000  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  last  college  year.  President  Mills, 
wife  and  daughter,  spent  the  summer  in  the 
mountains  of  North  Carolina;  I>r.  Gerber 
was  at  his  old  home  in  the  Fatherland;  Pro- 
fessor aiud  Mrs.  Sackett  saw  England,  Ire- 
land and  Scotland,  with  a  glimpse  at  the 
Paris  Exposition;  i^rofessor  and  Mrs.  E.  P. 
Trueblood  visited  friends  In  California; 
Professor  Collins  taught  in  the  Harvard 
summer  school,  and  Professor  Dennis  and 
Dr.  Brown  were  engaged  in  institute  work 
In  various  parts  of  the  state.  The  new 
work  in  philosophy,  as  also  that  in  pedagogy, 
offered  this  year  for  the  first  time,  has  en- 
listed the  attention  of  a  gratifying  number 
of  students,  and  the  interest  In  the  work 
promises  well  for  the  future  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  foot-ball  situation  Is  rendered 
somewhat  uncertain  by  the  absence  of  sev- 
ei-al  of  the  best  of  last  year's  players,  but 
there  is  good  material  among  the  new  stu- 
dents and  a  team  will  soon  be  formed.  Reid 
Field,  the  new  athletic  park.  Is  ready  for  use 
and  the  grand  stand  will  be  completed  in  a 
short  time. 

The  Central  normal  college,  Danville,  Ind., 
one  of  the  most  famous  private  colleges  of 
the  middle  west,  has  recently  been  reorgan- 
ized. Prof.  J.  A.  Joseph  sold  it  to  a  wealthy 
stock  company,  consisting  of  some  of  the 
older  members  of  the  college  faculty  and 
nearly  a  hundred  prominent  capitalists  of 
the  city.  Stock  in  this  company  is  already 
in  demand  but  there  is  none  for  sale.  The 
trustees,  of  whom  Judge  Thos.  J.  Cofer,  of 
the  Hendricks  county  circuit  court,  is  presi- 
dent, organized  the  college  by  selecting  the 
following  oflScers:  Jonathan  Rigdon,  presi- 
dent; G.  L.  Spillman,  vice-president;  C.  A. 
Hargrave,  secretary  and  treasurer.  These 
gentlemen  are  well  known  In  educational 
circles,  having  been  prominent  In  the  fac- 


ulty nearly  twenty  years.  President  Ridgou 
is  especially  prominent,  being  the  author  of 
a  series  of  grammars  and  having  been  heard 
on  the  lecture  platform  and  in  teachers'  as- 
sociations in  numerous  states.  He  will  con- 
tinue to  teach  i^nglish  grammar,  which  has 
brought  hundreds  of  teachers  to  Danville.  ■ 
This  college  does  not  receive  a  cent  of  public 
money.  It  is  conducted  on  business  princi- 
ples. It  has  stood  for  twenty-four  years 
and  proposes  in  che  future  to  stand  upon  its 
merits. 


AMONG  THE  NEW  BOOKS. 

A  HISTORY  uF  EDUCATION.— The  au- 
thor, Thomas  Davidson,  warns  us  in  his 
preface  that  to  be  strictly  accurate,  the  title 
of  his  book  should  have  been  "A  Brief  His- 
tory of  Education  as  Conscious  Evolution." 
In  the  introductory  chapter,  feeling  is  as- 
sumed to  be  "the  stuff  of  the  world."  and 
desire  the  only  intelligible  active  principle. 
The  author  would  substitute  the  word  "feel- 
ings" for  "particles"  as  used  by  Huxley  in 
speaking  of  "the  ultimate  elements  of  mat- 
ter." He  finds  the  universe  essentially  so- 
cial, and  progress,  from  the  lowest  types  of 
life  to  th&  highest,  dependent  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  a  balance  between  passive  feel- 
ing and  active  desire.  Man  is  regarded  as 
not  above  nature,  but  rather  as  its  highest 
product.  The  evolutionary  progress  through 
savagery,  barbarism  and  cynicism  to  hu- 
manism is  an  educational  process,  becoming 
more  and  more  a  conscious  process.  Man's 
actual  world  gives  him  his  science;  his  ideal 
world  gives  him  his  art;  the  use  of  the 
actual  in  attaining  to  the  ideal  gives  him  his 
ethics.  So  education,  at  each  stage,  falls 
into  three  branches  corresponding  to  that  di- 
vision. In  the  light  of  all  these  principles, 
Mr.  Davidson  studies  education— rather  its 
philosophy  than  its  history.  If  there  is  less 
of  the  categorical  than  one  meets  in  most 
histories  of  education  there  is  vastly  more 
than  usual  to  inspire  thought  and  clear 
vision  to  the  teacher  who  will  take  the  pains 
to  read  the  book.  [Ohas.  Scribner's  Sons; 
292  pages;  $1.] 

*    *    *  ' 

AMERICAN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  by  John 
Swett,  is  a  book  of  320  pages  of  which  the 
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first  balf  is  a  series  of  studies  on  the  public 
school  system  in  America,  Its  origin,  prog- 
ress and  outlook,  while  the  latter  half  re- 
lates to  applied  pedagogics  in  the  common 
schools.  Dr.  WInship,  of  the  School  Jour- 
nal, says  the  appearance  of  the  book  may 
almost  be  called  "the  pedagogical  event  of 
the  year."  American  teachers  are  well  sup- 
plied, or  may  be,  with  books  on  the  history 
of  education  but  few  of  them  have  much  to 
say  of  education  in  America.  This  volume 
begins  with  the  "Latin  Grammar  School"  of 
Plymouth  colony,  and  a  public  school  for  the 
support  of  which  the  colonists  applied  the 
profits  of  the  Cape  Cod  fisheries.  The  pe- 
culiar conditions  and  limitations  of  early 
education  make  the  most  interesting  kind 
of  reading.  The  work  of  the  educational 
pioneers  like  Greorge  Peabody,  Horace  Mann, 
Henry  Barnard,  General  Armstrong,  appears 
in  its  proper  setting.  There  is  a  chapter  on 
conrses  of  study  and  another  on  text  books 
and  their  evolution.  The  portion  of  the  book 
devoted  to  the  professional  phase  of  the 
American  schools  is  characterized  by  sim- 
plicity, directness  and  common  sense.  Espe- 
cially does  the  author  recognize  the  import- 
ance of  the  work  in  the  rural  schools.  The 
reader  wishes  that  the  chapter  on  this  sub- 
ject had  been  longer.  The  author's  life-long 
I  devotion  to  public  school  work  in  America 
I  has  peculiarly  qualified  him  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  book,  and  the  task  has  been  well 
I     performed.     [American  Book  Co.;  cloth,  $1.] 

I 

*    *    * 

COMENIUS  gives  title  to  a  book  by  Will 
S.  Monroe  in  which  the  writer  endeavors  to 
trace  the  reform  movement  in  education  of 
which  Comenius  is  recognized  as  a  leading 
exponent.  The  sub-title,  "The  Beginnings  of 
Educational  Reform,"  suggests  the  scope  of 
the  work.  Both  the  predecessors  and  the 
successors  of  the  great  Austrian  teacher  are 
considered,  but  tbe  book  Is  chiefly  a  study 
of  the  work  and  influence  of  that  teacher 
himself.  It  seems  incredible  that  a  Mora- 
vian bishop  away  back  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  most  of  his  life  a  political  exile, 
should  have  advocated  and  practiced  such 
principles  as  these:  The  purpose  of  educa- 
tion is  to  fit  for  complete  living;  education 
should  be  adapted  to  the  stages  of  mental 
development  of  the  child;  intellectual  prog- 


ress is  conditioned  at  every  step  upon  bodily 
vigor,  hence  the  need  of  physical  exercises; 
nature  study  should  be  made  the  basis  of 
all  primary  instruction;  mothers  should  be 
trained  for  the  high  and  holy  mission  of  in- 
structing children  during  their  earlier  years; 
the  subjects  of  study  should  be  so  correlated 
and  co-ordinated  as  to  form  a  common  unit 
of  thought;  teachers  must  be  specially 
trained;  schools  must  be  rationally  graded 
and  supervised;  language  must  be  taught 
for  the  living  purposes  of  life  less  than  as 
the  lifeless  tabulations  of  the  grammarians. 
The  value  to  be  derived  by  teachers  from  a 
broader  familiarity  with  the  work  and 
theories  of  these  reformers  must  be  en- 
hanced by  such  books  2lb  this.  [Chas.  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons;  184  pages;  $1.] 

*  *    * 

THE  BOOK  OF  LEGENDS  has  been 
added  by  that  long-time  student  of  litera- 
ture, folklore  and  fable.  Dr.  H.  B.  Scudder, 
to  his  other  delightful  .jooks  for  children.  It 
Includes  the  Btories  of  "William  Tell,"  "The 
Wandering  Jew,"  "The  Flying  Dutchman," 
and  "The  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus." 
There  are  eleven  others,  all  told  in  Dr.  Scud- 
der's  delightful  style,  and  being  classics  in 
subject,  they  are  worthy  to  go  into  both 
schools  and  homes.  [Houghton,  Mlfilin  & 
Co.;  16mo.;  50  cents.] 

*  *    * 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  by  J.  N. 
I^anied.  It  is  no  small  task  to  write  the 
history  of  a  thousand  years  or  more  and 
bring  it  within  the  scope  of  six  or  seven 
hundred  pages— an  average  of  seve^nty 
pages  to  the  century.  So  far  as  such  a  task 
is  at  all  practicable  it  requires  the  skill  and 
knowledge  of  one  accustomed  to  see  the 
large  events  in  history  and  to  estimate  their 
importance.  No  student  familiar  with 
Larned's  History  for  Ready  Reference,  by 
the  same  author  as  the  present  volume,  will 
doubt  Mr.  Larned's  peculiar  qualifications 
ror  this  work.  He  himself  calls  the  book  a 
sketch  rather  than  a  history,  and  explains 
that  he  gives  to  "England"  the  larger  mean- 
ing that  includes  "the  vast  empire  of  Bnrlsh 
colonies  and  dependencies  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe."  A  somewhat  careful  examina- 
tlor  of  the  book  shows  many  commendable 
features.    The  page  Is  clean  and  attractive; 
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the  illnstrations  represent  realities  instead 
of  imaginary  beings  and  impossible  places; 
the  topics,  references  and  research  ques- 
tions are  carefully  prepared  and  significant; 
a  twenty-flve-page  index  is  at  once  a  pro- 
nouncing vocabulary,  a  geographical  guide, 
and  an  analytical  reference;  an  appendix 
gives  in  detail  the  area  and  population  of 
all  British  possessions  in  the  world;  surveys 
of  general  history  give,  at  frequent  intervals 
throughout  the  book,  the  parallel  progress 
of  events  in  other  countries  and  show  how 
those  movements  are  related  by  cause  or 
result  to  those  in  England.  All  these  are 
features  that  make  the  book  practical  as 
well  as  comprehensive.  It  is  a  desirable 
medium  between  the  longer  histories  like 
Green's  and  those  that  are  too  brief  to  have 
any  substantial  value.  [Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.;  half  leather,  675  pages;  $1.25.] 
*    *    * 

ENGLISH:  COMPOSITION  AND  LIT- 
ERATURE, by  W.  F.  Webster,  recognizee 
the  long  standing  failure  to  get  good  results 
in  the  use  of  English  and  attempts  to  fur- 
nish a  more  rational  method  of  teaching  the 
subject.  The  book  is  the  outgrowth  of  a 
paper  on  a  Course  of  Study  in  English,  read 
by  Mr.  Webster  before  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  in  1889,  and  endorsed 
by  that  body.  The  author  states  that  his 
purpose  has  been  to  teach  the  methods  of 
simple,  direct  and  accurate  expression.  He 
recognizes  the  fact  that  expression  depends 
upoo  a  state  of  mind,  combining  both  what 
is  Intellectual  and  what  is  emotional.  In 
taking  up  first  narration,  then  description, 
and  following  these  by  the  abstract  form, 
the  plan  of  treatment  commends  itself. 
The  suggestive  questions  that  follow  many 
of  the  literary  selections  used  are  finely  cal- 
culated to  show  a  pupil  the  features  worthy 
of  study  and  imitation.  Definitions  are  clear 
and  sensible  and  theory  is  admirably  re- 
duced to  practice.  A  suggestive  course  of 
study  will  be  found  helpful.  [Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.;  275  pages;  90  cents.] 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 

The  song  "Emblem  of  Our  Liberty,"  found 
on  page  118,  is  kindly  furnished  by  the  au- 
thor, Mr.  L.  O.  Brown.  It  is  a  splendid  song 
for  patriotic  occasions  and  may  be  had  by 


teachers  for  use  In  schools  at  25  cents  per 
dozen;  3  dozen,  50  cents;  100  for  $1. 
Address 

BROWN  BROS., 
523  Lord  St.,  Indianapolis. 

CLOSING  OUT  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

We  have  decided  to  sell  at  cost  our  present 
edition  of  Superintendent  Speer's  Chart  on 
the  Speer  Method,  as  we  desire  to  give  all 
our  time  and  attention  to  the  subscription 
business  and  to  the  correspondence  school 
for  teachers.  The  price  is  H  with  stand,  f. 
o.  b.,  Chicago. 

We  also  publish  the  Striker  Primary  Read- 
ing Chart.    Circulars  sent  on  application. 
BELLOWS  BROTHERS,    . 
378-388  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN. 

In  balancing  the  books  of  the  Indiana 
State  Teachers'  Association,  I  And  the  stubs 
numbered  from  188  to  802,  Inclusive,  blank. 
If  the  persons  having  the  receipts,  numbered 
as  indicated  above,  will  send  In  their  names 
aind  the  amount  each  one  paid,  I  will  fill 
these  blanks  and  credit  them  on  the  books 
of  the  association. 

Respectfully, 

JAMES  R.  HART, 
Secy,  and  Treas. 
Lebanon,  Ind. 

VANDALIA  LINB  TO  KANSAS  CITY. 

Low  fare  excursion  tickets  account  Na- 
tional Christian  Missionary  Convention. 
Tickets  sold  October  9,  11,  13  and  16.  Re- 
turn limit  October  20.  Six  daily  trains 
from  Indianapolis  making  close  con- 
nection at  St.  Louis  Union  Station  with 
western  lines.  For  particulars  call  on  tidcet 
agents  or  address 

W.  W.  Richardson,  D.  P.  A., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

EXCURSIONS  TO  CHATTANOOGA  YIA  PBNN8YL- 
YANIA  USES. 

October  7th  and  8th,  for  General  Encamp- 
ment of  Spanish-American  War  Veterans, 
and  Reunion  of  Society  of  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  excursion  tickets  will  be  sold 
to  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  via  PennsylvanJa. 
Lines;  valid  returning  until  Sunday,  October 
14th. 
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Office  Order  of  Chosen  Friends,  'i 
Commercial  Club  Bldo.,  City,  j 

Dear  Mr.  Vories  : 

I  thank  you  for  the  kindness  shown 
me,  and  the  good  instruction  received 
in  your  college.  I  am  delighted  with 
this  fine  postion. 

Very  respectfully, 

Nellie  Kissell. 

jr  jr  jr 

PHONBS  1264. 
MONUMBNT  PLACft. 

Five  tines  larger  tlun  any 
•Cfcer  Business  School  In  this 
State  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

MittSTINTHE  WORID. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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ROCHESTER  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY,  ROCHESTER,  m, 

RALI-  TERM    BEQIN8   8EPX-   4-,   "lOOO- 
FEATUREa  OF  TME  SCHOOL. 

1.  All  ieaohers  are  speoialiBts  and  Uniyenity  trained.  2.  Thoroughnesa  charaoteriies  every  department 
3.  Peraonal  prirate  instruction  is  given  when  needed.  4.  Classes  are  not  large,  thus  giving  the  student  advan- 
tages not  possible  in  crowded  schools.  5.  Review  work  in  Common  Branches  every  term.  6.  All  Academic  and 
College  work  done  with  us  need  not  be  done  over  again  should  the  student  attend  a  higher  institution  of  learning. 
7.  Credits  from  our  school  are  accepted  in  all  first-class  Colleges  and  Universities.  8.  Students  may  enter  at  any 
time.   9.  Expenses  are  as  low  as  possible  consistent  with  decent  living. 

DEPARTMENTS. 

1.  Preparatory.  2.  Academic.  3.  Collegiate.  4.  Normal.  6.  Music.  6.  Oratory.  7.  Commercial.  8.  Short- 
hand and  Typewriting. 

It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  attend  school  where  neither  time  nor  money  is  wasted— where  the  prineipie  that 
"  Bduoation  is  a  self-activity  "  is  not  a  mere  theory,  but  a  fact  of  the  everyday  work  of  the  school. 

Write  for  Cntaiosoe.  W.  H.  B ANTA,  President. 

THE  INDIANA  SCHOOL  BOOK  CO., 

Who  have  a  contract  for  supplying  text-books  to  the  Pablic 
Schools  of  the  State,  to  better  accommodate  the  patrons  of 
the  schools,  hare  given  their  consent  that  all  their  booka  may 
be  handled  and  sold  by  merchants  and  dealers.  Township 
Trustees  and  other  school  officers  shoald  make  an  earnest  ef- 
fort to  get  dealers  to  sell  the  adopted  books.  This  plan  bet- 
ter accommodates  patrons  and  school  children ;  besides,  it 
saves  time  and  labor  to  the  Trustee,  and  relieves  him  of  all 
the  care  of  the  books,  as  well  as  saving  him  from  making 
quarterly  reports  of  his  book  sales. 

THE  INDIANA  SCHOOL  BOOK  CO. 

l_OW    RAXES 

TO 

KANSAS  CITY  AND  RETURN, 

VIA 

BIO   FOUR   ROUTE 

ON  ACCOUNT  OP 

NATIONAL  CONVENTIONS   OF  CHRISTIAN    CHURCH, 
OCTOBER  12  TO  19.  1900. 

Round  trip  tickets  will  be  on  sale  from  all  points  on  the  ''Big  Four"  at  rate  of  One  Fare  (plus 
$2.00)  for  the  Round  Trip. 

OCTOBER  10,  12  AND  14, 

Tickets  good  for  return  on  date  of  Execution  by  Joint  Agent  (for  which  fee  of  60  cents  will  be 
charged)  not  later  than  October  20,  1900. 

For  full  information  and  particulars  as  to  rates,  tickets,  limits,  etc.,  call  on  Agents  ''Big  Foar 
Route,"  or  address  the  undersigned. 

WARREN  J.  LYNCH,  W.  P.  DEPPE, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt  Agt.  Asst  G.  P.  and  T.  A* 

OINOINNATI,   OHIO. 
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SCHOOL  THE  ENTIRE  YEAR.  STUDENTS  MAY  ENTER  AT  ANY  TIME 

EXTENSIVE  IMPROVEMENTS 

.  .  AT  THE  .  . 

Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 
and  Business  College, 

VALPARAISO,  INDIANA. 


By  September  4, 1900,  the  opening:  of  tbe  28tb  year  of  tbe  ScbooL 


THE  JIJSW  8CIBK0E  HAIX,  60  z  120  feet  and  three  stories  high,  will  be  completed  and  equip- 
ped with  the  latest  and  most  approved  apparatus. 

ZHB  TiTBKAKY  BOOM  now  50  z  60  feet  and  containing  10,000  volumes,  will  be  made  one-third 
larger  and  3,000  of  the  latest  and  best  reference  books  will  be  added. 

DOBKITOSY.     More  than  100  new  rooms  for  students  will  be  in  readiness  and  a  new  dining  hall 
will  be  erected. 

THE  COMMEBCIAL  DEFABTICENT,  now  the  largest  and  best  equipped  in  the  land,  will  be 
greatly  improved. 

nreTBUOTOBS.    Four  additional  instructors  will  be  added  to  the  Faculty. 


THE  SCHOOL  WILL  EWTEB  UPON"  THE  WOBX  OF  THE  NEW  7EAB  WITH 
LABOELT  INCBEA8ED  FACILlTJJsB,  yet  the  expense  to  the  student  will  be  no  cheater  than 
heretofore.     The  institution  is  equipped  in  every  way  for  doing  thorough  work  in  the  folllowing 

DEFABTMEKTS :  Preparatory,  Teachers,  Psychology  and  Pedagogy,  Kindergarten,  Penmanship. 
Scientific,  Classic,  Higher  English,  Biology,  Geology  and  Mineralogy.  Engineering,  Elocution  ana 
OratoiT,  Pharmacy,  Medical,  Fine  Art,  Law,  Commercial,  Phonography  and  Typewriting,  Beview. 
Each  Department  is  a  School  Within  Itself,  and  while  there  are  other  departments,  yet  this 
is  none  the  less  a  special  training  school  for  teachers,  or  a  special  school  of  Pharmacy,  or  a 
special  school  of  Oratory,  etc.,  etc. 

TBACHEBS  AND  THOSE  FBEPABINQ  TO  TEACH  have  here  an  opportunity  of  entering 
a  greater  variety  of  classes  in  professional  work  than  at  most  special  schools,  and  with  reference 
to  the  high  grade  of  work  done  we  refer  to  any  educator  who  is  familiar  with  the  school,  whether 
he  be  a  patron  of  it  or  not. 

VALUE  OF  CBEDITS.  The  credits  received  here  are  accepted  at  the  beat  universities  everywhere.  As  a 
result  of  the  many  advantages  offered,  the  Institution  has  grown  to  be  the  largest  Normal 
School  in  the  United  States  and  offers,  for  one  tuitionr,  a  greater  list  of  subjects  from  which 
students  may  select  their  work  than  any  other  school.  While  the  attendance  is  larger  yet  the  dasMS 
are  so  sectioned  that  each  student  has  every  advantage  of  reciting  that  he  cotUd  have  if  the  enrollment  did 
not  exceed  300. 

EXPENSES  ABE  MUCH  LESS  HEBE  THAN  AT  ANY  OTHEB  SCHOOL  offering  any- 
thing like  equal  advantages.  One  tuition,  $10  per  term,  covers  all  the  work  of  the  different  de- 
partments, excepting  private  lessons  in  music.  Good  board  and  well-furnished  room,  $1.50  to 
|l.90  per  week.     All  letters  promptly  answered.     Catalogue  mailed  free.    Address 

H.  B.  BROWN,  President 
or  O.  P.  KINSBY,  Vice-President. 
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EXPERIENCED  TRAVELERS  ^/^ 

Always  select  the  Pennsylyanis  Lines.     For  full  particulars  call  upon  any  Ticket  Agent,  or  address 
W.  W.  RICHARDSON,  District  Pass.  A&ent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Lake  Erie  G 
Western  R.  R. 


**  NATURAL    GAS    ROUTE '^ 

ALL    TRAINS    ARRIVE  AND    DEPART 
FROM  INDIANAPOLIS  UNION  STA- 
TION AS  FOLLOWS: 

Depart.  Arrive. 

Mail  and  ezpreSB fT.OOa.m.     t4.15p.m. 

Chic.Mich.Cy.Tol.ADet.ex.*ia.*0   "      *1 0.26  a.m. 
Mieh.  City  &  Chicago  ezp....    t7.30    ** .    1 10.36  p.m. 
Daily,    t  Except  Sunday. 


0.  F.  DALY, 

General  Passenger  Agent. 


THE  NEW  YORK  STORE 

ESTABLISHED  1853. 

INDIANAROl-18. 


*./»»/»» /-\*»\<» 


Fall  Dress 


Fabrics, 


COLORED. 

Since  the  opening  days  of  the  season 
the  dress  goods  section  has  been  one  of 
the  most  popular*  No  wonder — easy  to 
find  just  what  you  want  for  every  dress 
need,  and  the  price  is  always  less  than  you 
planned  to  pay*  Rich  beauties  from 
France,  Engfland,  Germany,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  America*  Many  of  the  styles 
confined  to  us,  too*  Makes  no  difference 
what  you  need,  we  can  satisfy  you*  Send 
for  samples  and  price  of  the  new  ma- 
terials* 


Pettis  Dry  Qoods  Co. 


WHAT  NEXT? 

There  is  a  point  beyond  which  the  tired  brain  and  worn-out  nerves  seem  to  lose  all 
power  of  recuperation,  and  when  that  point  is  reached  the  only  end  is  insanity  and  death. 
If  you  are  nervous,  restless,  irritable  of  temper,  have  no  appetite  for  food  and  can  not 
sleep  at  night ;  if  you  are  despondent,  melancholy,  have  no  ambition  for  work  and  no 
ability  to  concentrate  your  thoughts,  ask  yourself  that  question,  ''What  next?"  There 
is  one  thing  you  can  do  that  will  bring  the  answer  you  so  much  desire.  If  you  will  begin 
at  once  with  Dr.  Miles'  Nervine  it  will  give  you  the  rest,  the  quiet,  the  sweet,  refreshing 
sleep  that  leads  to  life  renewed  and  healdi  restored. 

''For  six  months  I  was  so  nervoas  that  I  could  not  sleep  in  bed,  and  would  some- 
times have  to  be  carried  out  of  doors  to  get  fresh  air.  Then  mj  body  would  get  numb, 
and  perspiration  would  drip  from  every  pore.  I  would  haye  spells  of  blues  and  melan- 
choly, fre<}uently  breaking  out  with  sobs  and  crying.  The  best  doctors  here  could  give 
me  no  relief,  and  seeing  an  advertisement  of  Dr.  Miles'  Nervine,  I  decided  to  try  it. 
After  using  it  two  days  1  went  to  bed  and  slept  all  night — the  first  time  in  nearly  a  year. 
Then  a  load  seemed  to  fall  from  my  shoulders,  and  from  that  day  I  continued  to  get 
strong  until  my  health  was  completely  restored." 

Mb&  L.  B.  MniLAKD,  North  Clarendon.  Pa. 

DR.   MILES'  NERVINE 

Is  sold  at  all  drug  stores  on  a  positive  guarantee. 
Write  for  free  advice  and  booklet  to 


DR.  MILES  MEDICAL  COMPANY^ 


ELKHART^  INDIANA. 
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PRACTICAL  PHYSICAL  EXERCISES. 


For  public  and  private  schools.  By  Louis  Lepper,  Director  Physical  Exercises,  Terre  Haute 
public  schools,  and  Wm.  H.  Wiley,  Superintendent  Terre  Haute  public  schools.  Printed  on  extra 
heavy  enameled  paper,  with  special  design  on  si4e  and  back  stamped  in  black.  Illustrated  by  about 
100  fine  half-tones ;  cloth.     Price,  80  cents. 

A  thoroughly  practical  book  for  teacher  or  pupil. 

Exercises  are  given  for  each  grade  and  each  lesson  is  illustrated  on  the  opposite  page  from  photo- 
graphs taken  from  real  life. 

This  book  shows  how  to  properly  train  the  entire  physical  being,  an  essential  condition  to  the  best 
mental  growth.  Teachers  without  previous  special  training  can  use  this  book,  and  will  be  delighted 
with  results  which  they  can  obtain.    The  book  contains  much  that  is  attractive. 


The  Government  of  the  State  of  Indiana* 

BY  WILLIAM  W.  THORNTON. 

265  pages.    Printed  on  good  paptr,  boand  in  f^ll  oleth,  title  on  sides  and  back  in  black.    Prioet  60  cents. 

This  book  contains  a  brief  bat  comprehensive  outline  of  the  history  of  Indiana  to  the  present 
time,  together  with  a  full  discussion  of  the  present  State  Constitution,  and  the  working  of  the  varions 
departments  of  the  State  government.  The  book  is  published  with  the  hope  that  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  laws  and  general  plan  of  government  will  help  our  youth  to  become  better  citizens. 

The  Indianapolis  Journal:  Thornton's  Government  of  Indiana  should  be  in  every  school,  and, 
indeed,  in  every  home  and  library  in  the  State. 


STUDIES   IN   ADVANCED  PHYSIOLOGY. 

BY  LOUI8  J.  RETTGER.  A.  M. 
X-60O  pp.    Illnatrated.    Clotli.    82.0O  net. 

Adapted  to  the  use  of  advanced  classes,  high  schools  and  higher  institutions.  A  very  suggestive 
book  for  any  teacher  of  the  subject,  and  a  desirable  reference  and  supplementary  work  for  any  class. 
Accurate  and  scientific;  up-to-date  in  theory;  especially  prepared  for  the  laboratory  method  of 
presentation. 

Adopted  in  the  State  Normal  Schools  of  Michigan  and  Minnesota  and  in  use  in  many  high  schools 
in  Indiana  and  other  states. 


Order  now. 


The  Inland  Publishing  Company, 

TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


Ve  are  now  working  on 

Place   your   rcgistradoo 
EARLY.  Jl  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

1    ^     . .>e^THB^«,^                .  ^     1 

^^^Sendfor^Jljt 
**OUR  PLATFORM" 
JlJljllorl900.Jljl  Jt 

1  (LARK  TCACHhRS'ACjLNCY  J 

378-388  Wabash  Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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Tri- State  i^  at. 
INormal  Collej^Gp 

ANGOLA,  INDIANA. 

SHIS  ioBtitatioB  is  both  Normal  and  College — Normal  in  that  it  employs  the  very  best  talent 
to  serve  all  who  want  to  prepare  to  teach.  Chas.  D.  Nason,  Ph.  D.  of  Pennsylvania  Uni- 
versity, has  been  employed  for  another  year.  He  has  special  charge  of  all  Pedagogical  and 
Beading  Circle  work.  Pbof.  Bailt  continues  his  Training  work,  meeting  every  difficulty 
that  besets  the  young  teacher.  We  have  three  to  four  Arithmetic  classes  every  term.  Hereafter 
the  President  of  the  school  will  conduct  a  class  in  Arithmetic  in  which  no  books  will  be 
vsed  in  the  class*  His  methods  have  been  copyrighted  and  are  used  in  every  State  in  the  union. 
We  make  the  following  guarantee :  We  will  reftind  tuition  to  any  one  who  4akes  a  term 
in  this  class  and  is  not  satisfied  that  this  class  alone  is  worth  all  expenses  of  a  term's 
schooling. 

We  have  two  classes  using  Cook  A  Cropsey  as  a  text  book.     We  also  conduct  a  Grammar  class 

independent  of  any  special  text  book,  except  for  purposes  of  illustration.    Let  the  teachers  take 

notice  of  this  line  of  work.    It  will  pay  you  to  come  a  long  way  to  get  this  very  unique  in&truction. 

We  have  established  a  Law  Department  with  a  large  and  able  faculty  made  up  of  practical 

lawyers.     Judge  D.  R.  Best  is  Dean  of  faculty. 

We  have  made  such  connection  with  cities  now,  that  those  who  take  a  Commercial  Course 
here  are  practically  sure  of  a  good  place.  We  now  have  more  calls  for  teachers  of  bookkeeping 
than  we  can  supply.  Same,  however,  is  true  in  Literary  Department.  Here  is  an  application  from 
the  President  of  one  of  the  best  colleges  in  Texas,  received  September  10: 

^Pfof.  Sniff:    I  need  a  teacher  of  Latin  and  Gfcek,  and  I  would 
father  risk  your  judgaient  than  that  of  asy  other  man  In  the  school 

WOfk*^ 

We  now  have  calls  for  four  teachers  in  Bookkeeping  which  we  can't  supply. 
We  are  a  college  and  do  college  work  all  the  time,  and  our  work  is  credited  without  examina- 
tion in  the  best  colleges  and  universities  in  the  land.  Better  go  to  a  normal  school  where  the  college 
work  done  counts  in  a  university.  This  is  a  tremendous  advanti^e.  Three  years  of  work  here 
counts  as  muoh  in  a  university  as  six  years  in  high  school.  This  we  have  proven  by  facts  every  year 
for  the  past  eight  years. 

BOARD  FURNISHED. 
Boom  aud  Tuition  Costs  from  82.50  to  82.85  Per  Week. 

We  have  no  poor  rooms  nor  poor  board.  All  rooms  are  in  good  homes,  and  all  board  In  private 
families.     We  have  no  low  priced  board.     We  have  no  halls.     All  are  homed  in  good  families. 

Next  Term  Opens  November  13. 

ed  not  wait  for  new  term  to  open. 
Law  Catalogue. 

Addi*«  L.  M.  SNIFF,  A.  M.,  President. 


Students  can  enter  any  day.     Need  not  wait  for  new  term  to  open 
Ask  for  Catalogue ;  also,  ask  for  Law  Catalogue. 
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The  Indiana 

Kindergartem  Primary  Normal 

Training  School 

—AT— 

INDIANAPOLIS. 

"DEGULAR  COURSE  two  years.  Pfeparatory 
^"^  Cwustf  one  year.  Post  Gradtsate  Coufse  for 
Normal  Teachers,  one  year.  Primary  training  a 
part  of  the  regular  work. 

Classes  formed  In  September  and  February. 

Forty-five  Free  Scholarships  Granted 

B^^CH    TECRNl. 

SPECIAL  PRIMARY  CLASS  IN  MAY  AND  JUNE. 

Stnd  for  Catalogue. 

MRS.   ELIZA    A.   BLAKER,    SUPT.. 

1003  Coe  Street. 


Why    try    to    stick 
things    with    some- 
thing    that    doesn't 
stick?  Buy  MAJOR'S 
CEMENT;  you  know 
it    sticks.      Nothing 
breaks  away  from  it. 
Stick     to     MAJOR'S 
CEMENT.   Buy  once, 
I  you    will    buy   for- 
j  ever.         There       is 
nothing     as     good; 
I  don't     believe      the 
J  substituter. 
_Jid  MAJOR'S  LEATHER. 

Two  separate  oemente-the  best  Insist  on  haTlncr  them. 

ESTABLISHED  1878. 

15  and  26  cents  per  bottle  at  all  dmegilsta. 

MAJOR    CEMENT    CO.,  NEW  YORK    CITY. 


WILLIAM  B.  BURFORD, 

manufacturina  Stationer. 


Printing, 
Littiograplning, 
Engraving, 
Blank  Books, 
Half  Tones, 
Legal   Blanks, 
Stationery. 


,     Engraved  0>pperplate  CzXim^  Gurds  and  *  Wedding:  Invitations  a  Specialty. 
Office,  31  West  Washing^ton  Street,  Factory,  17-23  West  Pearl  Street, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  INLAND  PUBUSHING  CO. 

A  GREAT  SUCCESS. 

Wisely'^  New  Series  of  Qrammare.    By  J.  B.  Wisely,  A.  M.,  Pro- 
fessor of  firammar  and  Composition  In  the  Indiana 
State  Normal  Schooh 


A  THREE   BOOK   8ERIE8. 

LANGUAGE  FOR  THE  GRAPES^  174  pages,  Ootfi,  lUttstratecL    Price,  40  Cents* 

A  NEW  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR^  227  pages,  Ootlu    Price,  60  Cents* 

STUDIES  IN  THE  SCIENCE  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  Qotiu  Price,  60  Cents* 

LANGUAGE  FOR  THE  GRADES  deals  with  the  problem  of  English  as  it  should  be 
presented  in  the  grades  from  the  time  the  child  enters  school  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  year.  It  is 
Dased  upon  the  idea  that  children  in  the  grades  need  such  work  in  language  as  will  fix  in  them 
the  habit  of  using  good  language. 

A  NEW  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  presents  material  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  year  grades 
of  the  common  schools.  The  formal  and  arbitrary  grammar  work  which  pupils  everywhere  so  much 
dislike,  is  banished  from  the  class-room  and  the  subject  of  grammar  is  made  as  interesting  as  history. 

STUDIES  IN  THE  SCIENCE  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  is  a  book  for  advanced 
classes,  high  schools  and  academies.  This  book  employs  the  searching  or  laboratory  method.  The 
problems  are  set,  the  material  given,  and  the  pupil  set  to  bu/Ud  the  material  in  accordance  with  the 
problem  proposed.     BevUed  and  improved. 


AN  OUTLINE  OF  METHOD  IN  HISTORY. 

By  Ellwood  W.  Kemp,  Professor  of  History  in  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School;  300  pages; 
handsomely  printed  and  bound;  Cloth.     Price,  $1.00. 

This  book  organizes  history  and  shows  how  to  apply  the  principles  which  underlie  correct  his- 
torical instruction. 

The  work  during  the  first  eight  years  of  school  life  is  definitely  stated  and  model  lessons  given. 

The  whole  book  is  based  upon  the  thought  that  to  study  history  we  must  think  it ;  to  think  it  we 
mast  feel  it,  and  in  thinking  it  and  feeling  it  we  ourselves  must  be  transformed  by  it.  It  has  been 
received  in  the  most  favorable  way  by  the  public. 


ADAMS'  MUSIC  FOR  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

By  Carrie  B,  Adams;  104  pages;  bound  in  boards,  with  handsome  cover  design  in  four  colors. 
Price,  35  cents.    Special  terms  for  introduction  and  in  quantities. 

The  additional  importance  now  being  attached  to  music  as  a  regular  subject  in  our  common 
Bchools  renders  such  a  book  as  the  above  a  necessity.  Mrs.  Adams'  experience  in  teaching  the  sub- 
ject of  music,  and  in  training  others  for  the  work,  has  given  her  a  practical  insight  into  the  needs  of 
Doth  teacher  and  pupil. 

Her  book  is  therefore  full  of  tuneful  exercises  and  pretty  songs,  all  splendidly  graded. 


THE  MODEL  MUSIC  NOTE  BOOK. 

Arranged  by  Herman  E.  Owen,  Supervisor  of  Music.    Published  in  two  sizes,  heavy  paper, 
lirongly  bound. 
No.  1.     For  the  Grades Price,  6  cts.     No.  2.     For  the  High  School  and  Academy.  .Price,  10  cts. 

These  little  note  books  are  prepared  so  the  instruction  may  have  permanent  form.  The  pages 
are  alternately  blank  and  music-ruled.  They  are  already  immensely  popular  and  many  thousand, 
copies  are  now  in  use  in  Indiana  alone.     Send  stamps  for  samples. 

Inland  Pnbllaliinff  Ck^.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
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THE  STANDARD 
AMERICAN  BRAND 

Improved  patterns  for  every 
style  of  writing,  including 
the  Vertical  System.  For 
nearly  50  years  have  been 
used  in  Schools  and  Com- 
mercial Colleges. 

Samples  and  special  prices 
to  teachers  on  application. 

SPENCERIAN    PEN    CO. 

349  BroatdwaLy,  New  York 


iroweU  Cabinet 


A  COMPLETE  PHYSICAL  LABORATORY 

\X  Umm  than  one-fifth  the  uaual  cost). 

al  pieces  are  necessary  for  a  full  high  school  coune* 

absolute  and  universal  satisfaction. 

i  by  the  school  authorities  of  twenty-three  States. 

lal  verdict  is:  ''IT  IS  THE  BEST  THING  on 
rfcet^ 

It  is  equipped  with  appliances  for  water  pressutc, 
electricity,  gas  and  compiessed  air.  Every 
piece  is  numbered  and  has  a  special  place  in 
one  of  the  drawers* 

The  manual  accompanying  the  outfit  gives  mi- 
nute instructions  for  more  than  five  hundred 
distinct  experiments. 

^rite  for  large  illustrated  catalogue  and  book  of 
testimonials* 


Main  Office  and  Factory: 

Ft*  ^ayne  Avenue  and  St  Joe  Street, 
Indianapolis,  Ind* 

Eastern  Office:    Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
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The  Normal 


Music  Coursep 

BY  JOHN  W.  TUFTS, 

Is  the  most  complete  system  of 

VCXIAL  MUSIC  INSTRUCTION 

ever  presented  in  this  country*  It  is  the 
only  course  that  makes  full  provision  for 
advanced  chorus  work« 

For  terms  and  for  svggcstioDS  as  to  grading  the 
wofkt  conumnkate  with  the  paUlsherst 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  CO^ 

37S-38d  Wabash  Ave<^  Chicago. 

Or  with  thdr  representative, 

VOL  EDWIN  R.  JONES, 
US  W.  nth  St,  Indianapolis,  Ind« 


TWO  OF  THE  BEST 

Up-to-Date,  Live  Practical  Boolcs,  for 
Up-to-Date,  Live  Practical  Teachers. 

THE  SCIENCE  OP  ARITHMETIC. 

PINE  CLOTH. 

This  book  is  the  most  complete  work  on  the  soienee 
of  namber  and  the  discussion  and  expression  of  num- 
ber relations  yet  published.  It  is  for  teachers  and  ad- 
vanced students  preparing  for  the  profession, and  gires 
unirersal  satisfaction. 

Normal  iHetlioda  In  Namber^  by  the  same 
author,  Prof.  A.  Jones,  of  the  Marion  Normal  OoUese, 
is  the  most  helpful  and  popular  teacher's  book  now  on 
sale.  It  gi9€$  a  thorough  di$ou*9%on  of  prineiplett  and 
contain*  a  ear^tU  analptieal  aolution  of  all  the  mo9t  diffi' 
cuU  probUwu  in  the  Indiana  Advanced  Arithmetie,  This 
book  is  now  in  the  hands  of  thousands  of  the  best 
teachers  of  the  State. 

Enlarffed*  Hundreds  of  questions  have  been  asked 
by  teachers  concerning  certain  difficult  problems.  The 
book  is  now  being  enlarged  t  and  manir  additional  eolutione 
given.  There  loill  aUo  be  a  Utt  of  problems  tehieh  have 
the  wrong  answer.  No  teacher  can  afford  to  be  without 
this  book.  Either  of  the  above  books  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address  for  One  Hollar*  Local  Agents  wanted 
in  every  county.    Address* 

O.  W.  FORD  &  CO., 

Publtohers,  Marion,  lad. 


For  Supplementary  Reading. 


UGHTS  TO  LITERATURE. 

Eight  Book  Seriss.  '  Five  Book  Sbkixs. 

Noe.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8.  Nob.  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5. 

Lower  books  carefully  written  by  teacberB  of  Buccessful  experience  and  illustrated  in  colors. 
Upper  books  made  up  of  choice  literature  following  exactly  tbe  words  of  the  author. 

THE  NEW  CENTURY  READERS. 
Seven  Book  Series.  Five  Book  Series. 

A  series  made  up  of  choice  literature  suited  to  every  grade. 

THE  SPRAGUE  PRIMER. 

Tbe  finest  illustrated  book  for  little  folks  now  on  tbe  market.     Fine  enough  to  present  to  a  child. 
Single  copies  25  cents,  postpaid.' 

IDEAL  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  LIST. 

Sixty-four  volumes,  each  40  cents  postpaid,  special  prices  in  quantities.    Complete,  unabridged, 
many  witb  annotations  suitable  for  libraries,  class  room  or  private  readers. 
For  sample  pages  and  prices  address, 

RAND,  McNALLY  &  CO., 

166  Adams  St.,  Chicago* 
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Some 

Pertinent 

Facts. 


Many  jonng  people  who  feel  the  need  of  a 
better  education  are  often  at  a  great  loss  to  know 
which  college  to  attend.  To  them  these  perti' 
nent  facts  should  be  of  interest  and  assistance. 

It 

is  a 
Fact 

That  the  National  Normal  University  is  the 
oldest  independent  Normal  in  the  United  States, 
and  enjoys  a  prestige  possessed  by  no  other  insti- 
tution 01  the  kind. 

That  it  has  sent  out  more  graduates  who  have 
attained  to  distinction  in  the  various  avocations 
of  life  than  any  other  similar  institution. 

That  in  this  institution  has  been  originated 
many  of  the  educational  methods  which  are  con- 
sidered the  most  practical  of  to-day.  That  it  is 
now  recognized  as  the  leader  of  up-to-date,  pro- 
gressive methods  of  instruction. 

That  students  who  receive  their  training 
here  are  given  a  preference  in  the  world,  and  ex- 
perience less  difficulty  in  securing  desirable,  well- 
paying  positions. 

That  no  other  institution  of  the  kind  main- 
tains a  more  able  body  of  trained  and  experi- 
enced teachers ;  and  there  is  no  other  place  wnere 
a  student  receives  the  same  kindly,  careful, 
personal  attention,  as  is  given  him  here. 

That  students  are  offered  a  greater  variety  of 
studies  to  choose  from  for  the  one  rate  of  tuition, 
than  can  be  had  elsewhere.  That  the  library  ana 
apparatus  at  their  command  is  more  extensive. 

That  a  course  of  study  can  be  complete^  in 
this  institution,  better,  in  less  time,  and  at  less 
expenditure  of  money,  than  in  any  other  similar 
institution. 

That  there  is  not  a  more  pleasant  and  health- 
ful town,  possessing  all  modem  improvements 
with  delightful  walu  and  drives,  than  Lebanon, 
Ohio.  Its  beautiful  surroundings ;  its  intelligent 
and  hospitable  people,  who  always  manifest  a 
deep  interest  in  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the 
students,  make  Lebanon  a  most  desirable  place 
to  attend  school. 

The  cost  to  you  of  superior  training,  for 
which  this  school  is  noted,  is  not  more  than 
for  ordinanr  training  elsewhere.  You  can  not 
possibly  make  a  mistake  in  attending  the  ^'foun- 
tainhead,''  where  100,000  successful  men  and 
women  have  received  their  training.  You  may 
have  cause  to  regret  if  you  choose  otherwise. 

Send  In  yqur  name,  and  let  us  mall  you  a  cata- 
logue and  full  Information. 

C.  K.  HAMILTON,  Secretary, 

Lebaaoa,  Obk». 


e 


CWUeco  ttnd  Sebod  B^Us  of  Beat 

Qaallty.    Addraas, 

Old  Bsteblisbed 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

THE  E.  W.  VANDUZEN  CO.,  CliiolBaa1l,0. 


LAU6HLIN 

FOUNTAIN 
PEN 

The  Bast  at  Any  Pries 


A  Seasonable  Suggestion— A 
gift  of  never  ending  usefulness 
and  a  constant  pleasant  re*  \ 
minder  of  the  giver. 

Your  oholoe  of  these  popu- 
lar styles,  superior  to  the 

$3.00  STYLES 

of  other  makes,  for  only 


Try  it  a  woelc.  If  not  suited 
vre  buy  it  back,  and  o£Fer  you 
SI*  10.  We  are  willing  to  take 
chances  on  you  wanting  to  sell, 
we  know  pen  values,  vou  will 
when  you  own  one  of  these. 

Finest  aualitv  hard  rubber 
holder,  14k.  Diamond  Point 
GoldPen,anydesiredflexibility 
in  fine,  medium  or  stub,  and 
the  only  perfect  ink  feed. 

One  Pen  Only  to  one  address 
on  this  special  offer,  bv  mail, 
postpaid  on  receipt  ot  $1.00, 
(registration  8c.  extra.) 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you 
this  pen,  if  he  has  not  or  won't 
get  it  for  you  (do  not  let  him 
substitute  an  imitation,  on 
which  he  can  make  more  profit) 
send  his  oarne  and  your  order 
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PSYCHOLOGY  AND  SOCIAL  PRACTICE.* 


John  Dewey 


The  school  practice  of  to-day  has  a  defi- 
nite psychological  basis.  Teachers  are  al- 
ready possessed  by  specific  psychological 
assumptions  which  control  their  theory 
and  their  practice.  The  greatest  obstacle 
to  the  introduction  of  certain  educational 
reforms  is  precisely  the  permeating  per- 
sistence of  the  underlying  psychological 
creed.  Traced  back  to  its  psychological 
nltimates,  there  are  two  controlling  bases 
of  existing  methods  of  instruction.  One 
is  the  assumption  of  a  fundamental  dis- 
tinction between  child  psychology  and 
the  adult  psychology  where,  in  reality, 
identity,  reigns;  viz.,  in  the  region  of  the 
motives  and  conditions  which  make  for 
mfental  j>ower.  The  other  is  the  assump- 
tion of  likeness  where  marked  difiference 
is  the  feature  most  significant  for  educa- 
tional purposes;  I  mean  the  specialization 

;  of  aims  and  habits  in  the  adult,  compared 
with  the  absence  of  specialization  in  the 

'child,  and  the  connection  of  undifferen- 
tiated status  with  the  full  and  free  growth" 
of  the  child. 
The  adult  is  primarily  a  person  with  a 

;- certain  calling  and  position  in  life.  These 
devolve  upon  him  certain  specific  respon- 

iiibilities  which  he  has  to  meet,  and  call 

•^into  play  certain  formed  habits.  The 
■child  is  primarily  one  whose  calling  is 
growth.  He  is  concerned  with  arriving 
st  specific  ends  and  purposes — instead  of 
.Iiaving  a  general  framework  already  de- 
veloped. He  is  engaged  in  forming  habits 
lather  than  in  definitely  utilizing  those 
already  formed.  Consequently  he  is  ab- 
forbed  in  getting  that  all  around  contact 


*  Address    of  the   President   before   the   American 
chological  Association,  New  Haven. 


■ 


with  persons  and  things,  that  range  of  ac- 
quaintance with  the  physical  and  ideal 
factors  of  life,  which  shall  afford  the 
background  and  material  for  the  spe- 
cialized aims  and  pursuits  of  later  life. 
He  is,  or  should  be,  busy  in  the  formation 
of  a  flexible  variety  of  habits  whose  sole 
immediate  criterion  is  their  relation  to 
full  growth,  rather  than  in  acquiring  cer- 
tain skills  whose  value  is  measured  by 
their  reference  to  specialized  technical  ac- 
complishments. This  is  the  radical  psy- 
chological and  biological  distinction,  I  take 
it,  between  the  child  and  the  adult.  It  is 
because  of  this  distinction  that  children 
are  neither  physiologically  nor  mentally 
describable  as  ^Hittle  men  and  women.'' 

The  full  recognition  of  this  distinction 
means  of  course  the  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  all  school  materials  and  methods 
for  the  facilitation  of  full  normal  growth, 
trusting  to  the  result  in  growth  to  provide 
the  instrumentalities  of  later  specialized 
adaptation.  If  education  means  the  period 
of  prolonged  infancy,  it  means  nothing 
less  than  this.  But  look  at  our  school  sys- 
tem and  ask  whether  the  three  K's  are 
taught,  either  as  to  subject  matter  or  as 
to  method,  with  reference  to  growth,  to 
its  present  demands  and  opportunities;  or 
as  technical  acquisitions  which  are  to  be 
needed  in  the  specialized  life  of  the  adult. 
Ask  the  same  questions  about  geography, 
grammar  and  history.  The  gap  between 
psychological  theory  and  the  existing 
school  practice  becomes  painfully  appar- 
ent. We  readily  realize  the  extent  ta 
which  the  present  school  system  is  dom- 
inated by  carrying  over  into  child  life  a^ 
standjx)int  and  method  which  are  signifi- 
cant in  the  psychology  of  the  adult. 
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The  narrow  scope  of  the  traditional 
elementary  curriculum  the  premature  and 
excessive  use  of  logical  analytic  methods, 
the  assumption  of  ready-made  faculties  of 
observation,  memory,  attention,  etc., 
which  can  be  brought  into  play  if  only 
the  child  chooses  to  do  so,  the  ideal  of 
formal  discipline — all  these  find  a  large 
measure  of  their  explanation  in  neglect 
of  just  this  psychological  distinction  be- 
tween the  child  and  the  adult.  The  hold 
of  these  affairs  upon  the  school  is  so  fixed 
that  it  is  impossible  to  shake  it  in  any 
fundamental  way,  excepting  by  a  thorough 
appreciation  of  the  actual  psychology  of 
the  case.  This  appreciation  can  not  be 
confined  to  the  educational  leaders  and 
theorists.  No  individual  instructor  can  be 
sincere  and  whole-hearted,  to  say  nothing 
of  intelligent,  in  carr}ang  into  effect  the 
needed  reforms,  save  as  he  genuinely  un- 
derstands the  scientific  basis  and  necessity 
of  the  change. 

But  in  another  direction  there  is  the 
assumption  of  a  fundamental  difference: 
Namely,  as  to  the  conditions  which  secure 
intellectual  and  moral  progress  and  pow- 
er.* No  one  seriously  questions  that, 
with  an  adult,  power  and  control  are  ob- 
tained through  realization  of  personal 
ends  and  problems,  through  personal  se- 
lection of  means  and  materials  which  are 
relevant,  and  through  personal  adaptation 
and  application  of  what  is  thus  selected, 
together  with  whatever  of  experimenta- 
tion and  of  testing  is  involved  in  this  ef- 
fort. Practically  every  one  of  these  three 
conditions  of  increase  in  power  for  the 
adult  is  denied  for  the  child.  For  him 
problems  and  aims  are  determined  by  an- 
other mind.  For  him  the  material  that  is 
relevant  and  irrelevant  is  selected  in  ad- 
vance by  another  mind.  And,  upon  the 
whole,  there  is  such  an  attempt  to  teach 
him  a  ready-made  method  for  applying 
his  material  to  the  solution  of  his  prob- 
lems, or  the  reaching  of  his  ends,  that  the 
factor  of  experimentation  is  reduced  to 
the  minimum.  With  the  adult  we  un- 
questioningly  assume  that  an  attitude  of 
personal  inquiry,  based  upon  the  posses- 


*  I  owe  this  point  specifically  (as  well  as  others  more 
ffenerally)  to  my  friend  and  colleague,  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg 
Young. 


sion  of  a  problem  which  interests  and  ab- 
sorbs, is  a  necessary  precondition  of  men- 
tal growth.  With  the  child  we  assume 
that  the  precondition  is  rather  the  will- 
ing disposition  which  makes  him  ready 
to  submit  to  any  problem  and  material 
presented  from  without.  Alertness  is  our 
ideal  in  one  case;  docility  in  the  other. 
With  one,  we  assume  that  power  of  atten- 
tion develops  in  dealing  with  problems 
which  make  a  personal  appeal,  and 
through  personal  responsibility  for  deter- 
mining what  is  relevant.  With  the  other 
we  provide  next  to  no  opportunities  for 
the  evolution  of  problems  out  of  immedi- 
ate experience,  and  allow  next  to  no  free 
mental  play  for  selecting,  assorting  and 
adapting  the  experiences  and  ideas  that 
make  for  their  solution.  How  profound 
a  revolution  in  the  position  and  service 
of  text-book  and  teacher,  and  in  methods 
of  instruction  depending  therefrom, 
would  be  effected  by  a  sincere  recognition 
of  the  psychological  identity  of  child  and 
adult  in  these  respects  can  with  diflBculty 
be  realized. 

Here  again  it  is  not  enough  that  the 
educational  commanders  should  be  aware 
of  the  correct  educational  psychology. 
The  rank  and  file,  just  because  they  are 
persons  dealing  with  persons,  must  have 
a  sufficient  grounding  in  the  psychology 
of  the  matter  to  realize  the  necessity  and 
the  significance  of  what  they  are  doing. 
Any  refonn  instituted  without  such  con- 
viction on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
to  carry  it  into  effect,  would  never  be 
undertaken  in  good  faith,  nor  in  the  spirit 
which  its  ideal  inevitably  demands;  con- 
sequently it  could  lead  only  to  disaster. 

At  this  point,  however,  the  issue  defines 
itself  somewhat  more  narrowly.  It  may 
be  true,  it  is  true,  we  are  told,  that  some 
should  take  hold  of  psychological  methods 
and  conclusions,  and  organize  them  with 
reference  to  the  assistance  which  they 
may  give  to  the  cause  of  education.  But 
this  is  not  the  work  of  the  teacher.  It 
belongs  to  the  general  educational  the- 
orist: the  middleman  between  the  psychol- 
ogist and  the  educational  practitioner. 
He  should  put  the  matter  into  such  shape 
that  the  teacher  may  take  the  net  results 
in  the  form  of  advice  and  rules  for  action; 
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but  the  teacher  who  coraes  in  contact 
with  the  living  personalities  must  not 
assume  the  psychological  attitude.  If  he 
does  he  reduces  persons  to  objects,  and 
thereby  distorts,  or  rather  destroys,  the 
ethical  relationship  which  is  the  vital 
nerve  of  instruction  (Psychology  and  Life, 
p.  122,  and  pp.  136-138). 

That  there  is  some  legitimate  division 
of  labor  between  the  general  educational 
theorist  and  the  actual  instructor,  there 
is  of  course  no  doubt.  As  a  rule,  it  will 
not  be  the  one  actively  employed  in  in- 
struction who  will  be  most  conscious  of 
the  psychological  basis  and  equivalents 
of  the  educational  work,  nor  most  occu- 
pied in  iinding  the  pedagogical  rendering 
of  psychological  facts  and  principles. 
Of  necessity,  the  stress  of  interest  will  be 
elsewhere.  But  we  have  already  found 
reason  for  questioning  the  possibility  of 
making  the  somewhat  different  direction 
of  interest  into  a  rigid  dualism  of  a  legis- 
lative class  on  one  side  and  an  obedient 
subject  class  on  the  other.  Can  the 
teacher  ever  receive  "obligatory  prescrip- 
tions?'' Can  he  receive  from  another  a 
statement  of  the  means  by  which  he  is  to 
reach  his  ends,  and  not  become  hopelessly 
servile  in  his  attitude?  Would  not  such 
a  result  be  even  worse  than  the  existing 
mixture  of  empiricism  and  inspiration? — 
just  because  it  would  forever  fossilize  the 
empirical  element  and  dispel  the  inspira- 
tion which  now  quickens  routine.  Can  a 
passive,  receptive  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  instructor  (suggesting  the  soldier 
awaiting  orders  from  a  commanding  gen- 
eral) be  avoided,  unless  the  teacher,  as  a 
student  of  psychology,  himself  sees  the 
reasons  and  import  of    the    suggestions 

and  rules  that  are  proffered  him? 
*  *  *  *  * 

We  must  find  some  specific  reason  in 
the  principles  of  the  teacher's  own  activi- 
ties for  believing  that  psychology — the 
ability  to  transform  a  living  personality 
into  an  objective  mechanism  for  the  time 
being — is  not  merely  an  incidental  help, 
but  an  organic  necessity.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  best  efforts  of  teachers  at  pres- 
ent are  partly  paralyzed,  partly  distorted, 
and  partly  rendered  futile  precisely  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  in  such  immediate 


contact  with  sheer,  unanalyzed  personal- 
ity. The  relation  is  such  a  purely  ethical 
and  personal  one  that  the  teacher  can  not 
get  enough  outside  the  situation  to  han- 
dle it  intelligently  and  effectively.  He  is 
in  precisely  the  condition  in  which  the 
physician  was  when  he  had  no  recourse 
save  to  deal  with  health  as  entity  or  force 
on  one  side,  and  disease  as  opposing 
agency  or  invading  influence  upon  the 
other.  The  teacher  reacts  en  bloc,  in  a 
gross  wholesale  way,  to  something  which 
he  takes  in  an  equally  undefined  and  total 
way  in  the  child.  It  is  the  inability  to 
regard,  upon  occasion,  both  himself  and 
the  child  as  just  objects  working  upon 
each  other  in  specific  ways  that  compels 
him  to  r^ort  to  purely  arbitrary  measures, 
to  fall  back  upon  mere  routine  traditions 
of  school  teaching,  or  to  fly  to  the  latest 
fad  of  pedagogical  theorists — the  latest 
panacea  peddled  out  in  school  journals  or 
teachers'  institutes — ^just  as  the  old  physi- 
cian relied  upon  his  magic  formula. 

I  repeat,  it  is  the  fundamental  weakness 
of  our  teaching  force  to-day  (putting  aside 
teachers  who  are  actually  incompetent  by 
reason  either  of  wrong  motives  or  inade- 
quate preparation),  that  they  react  in  gross 
to  the  child's  exhibitions  in  gross  without 
analyzing  them  into  their  detailed  and 
constituent  elements.  If  the  child  is  an- 
gry, he  is  dealt  with  simply  as  an  angry 
being;  anger  is  an  entity,  a  force,  not  a 
symptom.  If  a  child  is  inattentive,  this 
again  is  treated  as  a  mere  case  of  refusal 
to  use  the  faculty  or  function  of  atten- 
tion, of  sheer  unwillingness  to  act. 
Teachers  tell  you  that  a  child  is  careless 
or  inattentive  in  the  same  final  way  in 
which  they  would  tell  you  that  a  piece  of 
pa])er  is  white.  It  is  just  a  fact,  and  that 
is  all  there  is  of  it.  Now  it  is  only  through 
some  recognition  of  attention  as  a  mech- 
anism, some  awareness  of  the  interplay 
of  sensations,  images  and  motor  impulses 
which  constitute  it  as  an  objective  fact 
that  the  teacher  can  deal  effectively  with 
attention  as  a  function.  And,  of  course, 
the  same  is  true  of  memory,  quick  and 
useful  observation,  good  judgment  and  all 
the  other  practical  powers  the  teacher  is 
attempting  to  cultivate. 

Consideration  of  the  abstract  concepts 
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of  mechanism  and  personality  is  import- 
ant. Too  much  preoccupation  with  them 
in  a  general  fashion,  however,  without 
translation  into  relevant  imagery  of  actual 
conditions  is  likely  to  give  rise  to  unreal 
difficulties.  The  ethical  personality  does 
not  go  to  school  naked;  it  takes  with  it  the 
body  as  the  instrument  through  which  all 
influences  reach  it,  and  through  control 
of  which  its  ideas  are  both  elaborated  and 
expressed.  The  teacher  does  not  deal 
with  personality  at  large,  but  as  expressed 
in  intellectual  and  practical  impulses  and 
habits.  The  ethical  personality  is  not 
formed — it  is  forming.  The  teacher  must 
provide  stimuli  leading  to  the  equipment 
of  personality  with  active  habits  and  in- 
terests. When  we  consider  the  problem  of 
forming  habits  and  interests  we  find  our- 
selves at  once  confronted  with  matters  of 
this  sort.  What  stimuli  shall  be  presented 
to  the  sense  organs  and  how?  What  sta- 
ble complexes  of  associations  shall  be  or- 
ganized? What  motor  impulses  shall  be 
evoked,  and  to  what  extent?  How  shall 
they  be  induced  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
favorable  stimuli  under  greater  control, 
and  to  lessen  the  danger  of  excitation 
from  undesirable  stimuli  ?  In  a  word,  the 
teacher  is  dealing  with  the  psychical  fac- 
tors that  are  concerned  with  furtherance 
of  certain  habits,  and  the  inhibition  of 
others — habits  intellectual,  habits  emo- 
tional, habits  in  overt  action. 

Moreover,  all  the  instruments  and  ma- 
terials with  which  the  teacher  deals  must 
be  considered  as  psychical  stimuli.  Such 
consideration  involves  of  necessity  a 
knowledge  of  their  reciprocal  reactions — 
of  what  goes  by  the  name  of  causal  mech- 
anism. The  introduction  of  certain 
changes  into  a  net-work  of  associations, 
the  reinforcement  of  certain  sensori-mo- 
tor  connections,  the  weakening  or  displac- 
ing of  others — this  is  the  psychological 
rendering  of  the  greater  part  of  the  teach- 
er's actual  business.  It  is  not  that  one 
teacher  employs  mechanical  considera- 
tions, and  that  the  other  does  not,  appeal- 
ing to  higher  ends;  it  is  that  one  does  not 
know  his  mechanism,  and  consequently 
acts  servilely,  superstitiously  and  blindly, 
while  the  other,  knowing  what  he  is  about, 
acts  freely,  clearly  arid  effectively.    That 


some  teachers  get  their  psychology  by  in- 
stinct more  effectively  than  others  by  any 
amount  of  reflective  study  may  be  unre- 
servedly stated.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
manufacturing  teachers,  but  of  reinforc- 
ing and  enlightening  those  who  have  a 
right  to  teach. 

The  same  thing  is  true  on  the  side  of 
materials  of  instruction — the  school  stud- 
ies.   No  amount  of  exaltation  of  teleolog- 
ical  personality  (however  true,  and  how- 
ever necessary  the  emphasis)  can  disguise 
from  us  the  fact  that  instruction  is  an  af- 
fair of  bringing  a  child  into  intimate  rela- 
tions with  concrete  objects,  positive  facts, 
definite  ideas  and  snecific  symbols.    The 
symbols   are   objective   things   in    arith- 
metic, reading  and  writing.     The  ideas 
are  truths  of  history  and  of  science.    The 
facts  are  derived  from  such  specific  disci- 
plines as  geography  and  language,  botany 
and  astronomy.    To  suppose  that  by  some 
influence  of  pure  personality  upon  pure 
personality,  conjoined  with  a  knowledge 
of  rules  formulated  by  an  educational  the- 
orist, an  effective  interplay  of  this  body 
of  physical  and  ideal  objects  with  the  life 
of  the  child  can  be  effective,  is,  I  submit, 
nothing  but  an  appeal  to  magic,  plus  de- 
pendence upon  servile  routine.     Symbols 
in  reading  and  writing  and  number,  are 
both  in  themselves,  and  in  the  way  in 
which  they  stand  for  ideas,  elements  in  a 
mechanism  which  has  to  be  rendered  op- 
erative within  the  child.    To  bring  about 
this  influence  in  the  most  helpful  and  eco- 
nomical way,  in  the  most  fruitful  and  lib- 
erating way,  is  absolutely  impossible  save 
as  the  teacher  has  some  power  to  trans- 
mute symbols  and  contents    into    their 
working  psychical  equivalents;  and  save 
as  he  also  has  the  power  to  see  what  it  is 
in  the  child,  as  a  psychical  mechanism, 
that  affords  maximum  leverage. 

Probably  I  shall  now  hear  that  at  pres- 
ent the  danger  is  not  of  dealing  with  acts 
and  persons  in  a  gross,  arbitrary  way,  but 
(so  far  as  what  is  called  new  education  is 
concerned)  in  treating  the  children  too 
much  as  mechanism,  and  consequently 
seeking  for  all  kinds  of  stimuli  to  stir  and 
attract — that,  in  a  word,  the  tendency  to 
reduce  instruction  to  a  merely  agreeable 
thing,  weakening  the  child's   personality 
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and  indulging  his  mere  love  t)f  excitement 
and  pleasure,  is  precisely  the  result  of  tak- 
ing the  psycho-mechanical  point  of  view. 
I  welcome  the  objection,  for  it  serves  to 
clear  up  the  precise  point.  It  is  through  a 
partial  and  defective  psychology  that  the 
teacher,  in  his  reaction  from  dead  routine 
and  arbitrary  moral  and  intellectual  dis- 
cipline, has  substituted  an  appeal  to  the 
satisfaction  of  momentary  impulse.  It  is 
not  because  the  teacher  has  a  knowledge 
of  the  psycho-physical  mechanism,  but  be- 
cause he  has  a  partial  knowledge  of  it. 
He  has  come  to  consciousness  of  certain 
sensations,  and  certain  impulses,  and  of 
the  ways  in  which  these  may  be  stimulated 
and  directed,  but  he  is  in  ignorance  of  the 
larger  mechanism  (just  as  a  mechanism), 
and  of  the  causal  relations  which  subsist 
between  the  unknown  part  and  the  ele- 
ments upon  which  he  is  playing.  What  is 
needed  to  correct  his  errors  is  not  to  in- 
form him  that  he  gets  only  misleading 
from  taking  the  psychical  point  of  view; 
but  to  reveal  to  him  the  scope  and  intri- 
cate interactions  of  the  mechanism  as  a 
whole.  Then  he  will  realize  that  while  he 
is  gaining  apparent  efficacy  in  some  super- 
ficial part  of  the  mechanism,  he  is  disar- 
ranging, dislocating  and  disintegrating 
much  more  fundamental  factors  in  it.  In 
a  word  he  is  operating  not  as  a  psycholo- 
gist, but  as  a  poor  psychologist,  and  the 
only  cure  for  a  partial  psychology  is  a 
fuller  one.  He  is  gaining  the  momentary 
attention  of  the  child  through  an  appeal 
to  pleasant  color,  or  exciting  tone,  or 
agreeable  association,  but  at  the  expense 
of  isolating  one  cog  and  ratchet  in  the  ma- 
chinery, and  making  it  operate  independ- 
ently of  the  rest.  In  theory,  it  is  as  possi- 
ble to  demonstrate  this  to  a  teacher,  show- 
ing how  the  faulty  method  reacts  unhap- 
pily into  the  personality,  as  it  is  to  locate 
the  points  of  wrong  construction,  and  of 
ineffective  transfer  of  energy  in  a  physical 
apparatus. 

This  suggests  the  admission  made  by 
writers  in  many  respects  as  far  apart  as 
Dr.  .Harris    and    Dr.  Munsterberg — that 


scientific  psychology  is  of  use  on  the 
pathological  side — where  questions  of 
'^physical  and  mental  health"  are  con- 
cerned. But  is  there  anything  with  which 
the  teacher  has  concern  that  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  ideal  of  physical  and  mental 
health?  Does  health  define  to  us  any- 
thing less  than  the  teacher's  whole  end 
and  aim?  Where  does  pathology  leave  off 
in  the  scale  and  series  of  vicious  aims  and 
defective  means?  I  see  no  line  between 
the  more  obvious  methods  and  materials 
which  result  in  nervous  irritation  and 
fatigue;  in  weakening  the  power  of  vi- 
sion, in  establishing  spinal  curvatures; 
and  others  which,  in  more  remote  and 
subtle,  but  equally  real  ways,  leave  the 
child  with,  say,  a  muscular  system  which 
is  only  partially  at  the  service  of  his  ideas, 
with  blocked  and  inert  brain  paths  be- 
tween eye  and  ear,  and  with  a  partial  and 
disconnected  development  of  the  cerebral 
paths  of  visual  imagery.  What  error  in 
instruction  is  there  which  could  not,  with 
proper  psychological  theory,  be  stated  in 
just  such  terms  as  these?  A  wrong  meth- 
od of  teaching  reading,  wrong  I  mean  in 
the  full  educational  and  ethical  sense,  is 
also  a  case  of  pathological  use  of  the  psy- 
cho-physical mechanism.  A  method  is 
ethically  defective  that,  while  giving  the 
child  a  glibness  in  the  mechanical  facility 
of  reading,  leaves  him  at  the  mercy  of  sug- 
gestion and  chance  environment  to  decide 
whether  he  reads  the  "yellow  journal,"  the 
trashy  novel,  or  the  literature  which  in- 
spires and  makes  more  valid  his  whole 
life.  Is  it  any  less  certain  that  this  failure 
on  the  ethical  side  is  repeated  in  some 
lack  of  adequate  growth  and  connection 
in  the  psychical  and  physiological  factors 
involved?  If  a  knowledge  of  psychology 
is  important  to  the  teacher  in  the  grosser 
and  more  overt  cases  of  mental  pathology, 
is  it  not  even  more  important  in  these  hid- 
den and  indirect  matters — ^just  because 
they  are  less  evident  and  more  circuitous 
in  their  operation  and  manifestation? 

i.Concluded  in  December.) 
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A  JOURNALIST'S  VIEW. 

Hilton  U.  Bbown, 
Basineu  Manager  Indianapolis  News. 


If  some  of  US  who  know  little  about 
the  practical  management  of  schools,  and 
yet  who  have  views,  were  permitted  to 
exercise  control  for  a  short  time,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  mischief  would  follow.  At 
the  same  time  some  good  might  come  out 
of  the  shaking  up.  For  instance,  if  I  may 
speak  bluntly  as  a  layman,  I  suspect  that 
I  should  use  a  machete  on  much  of  the 
required  mathematics.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  satisfv  mvself  that  it  is  wisest  to 


compel  every  boy  and  girl  to  study  arith- 
metic throughout  the  grammar  grades 
and  afterwards  to  keep  busy  at  algebra 
and  geometry  in  the  higher  schools.  It 
seems  to  me  that  mathematics  is,  or  should 
l>e,  the  basis  for  a  special  pursuit  and 
should  not  be  forced  on  those  whose 
future  will  assuredly  have  no  relatioti  to 
arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonom- 
etry, mechanics,  or  physics.  What  use  has 
the  average  boy,  much  less  the  average 
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girl,  for  any  more  mathematics  than  the 
ordinary  amount  of  arithmetic  that  every- 
one acquires  whether  he  be  an  educated 
person  or  not?  This  is  old  ground,  often 
threshed  over.  But  is  it  to  be  regarded 
ever  as  res  ad  judicata?  It  is  maintained 
that  mathematics  is  for  the  training  of 
the  mind — for  broadening  the  student's 
reasoning  power.  I  may  be  in  error  in 
supposing  that  a  mathematical  course  is 
imnecessary  except  for  specialists  who  are 
to  use  it,  but  I  am  sure  that  I  am  on  the 
right  ground  in  holding  that  English 
should  be  emphasized  in  our  common 
schools  over  and  above  all  else.  Lan- 
guage is   a  common  heritage.     Neither 


mathematics,  nor  science,  nor  anything 
else  is  like  language,  a  universal  requisite. 
Am  I  not  right  in  contending  that  a 
thorough  study  of  languages,  if  there  be 
room  and  time  for  more  than  one  lan- 
guage, would  yield  the  same  results  in 
mental  training  as  are  claimed  for  the 
study  of  mathematics?  If  this  be  true, 
will  not  the  study  of  languages  be  more 
•useful  to  the  student,  since  it  is  not  only 
a  mental  exercise  but  a  useful  acquisition 
for  all  days?  I  should  therefore  say,  give 
us  more  English,  English,  English,  and  as 
many  other  languages  as  the  curriculum 
can  provide  for. 


A  GLIMPSE  INTO  THE  GERMAN  KINDERGARTEN  SYSTEM. 

Carina  Campbell  Eaglesfielp. 


Among  most  Americans  tKe  idea  pre- 
vails that  all  German  children  attend  the 
kindergarten,  but  a  nearer  and  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  German  life  dis- 
closes the  fact  that  this  is  by  no  means 
the  case. 

The  idea  of  child  training  originated  in 
Germany,  it  is  true,  and  in  no  land  has 
the  child  been  studied  more  scientifically, 
but  so  deeply  ingrained  is  the  feeling  of 
class  distinction  and  caste  that  the  kin- 
dergarten is  not  half  so  generally  used  as 
one  would  at  first  sight  suppose.  In  its  tiny 
realm  true  democracy  must  necessarily 
prevail,  but  this  equality  is  so  repugnant 
to  all  the  traditions  of  the  upper  classes 
that  they  can  not  reconcile  it  with  their 
cast-iron  notions  of  rank  and  precedence. 
The  idea  of  a  little  count  or  baron  or  the 
son  of  an  officer  romping  with  the  chil- 
dren of  a  burgher  is  enough  to  make  their 
hair  stand  on  end,  so  we  find  upon  visit- 
ing the  diflEerent  private  kindergartens  of 
any  large  city  a  noticeable  absence  of  chil- 
dren of  the  upper  classes. 

These  little  folks  are  of  course  not  de- 
barred from  the  delightful  training  which 
Proebel  insisted  should  be  the  birthright 
of  every  child,  therefore  a  well-born  and 
well-bred  kindergarten  teacher  is  engaged 
by  a  group  of  families  of  the  same  social 


class,  let  us  say,  oflScers,  titled  people  and 
officials  of  the  highest  rank,  and  she  goes 
from  one  home  to  the  other,  staying 
usually  one  month,  and  meets  there  the 
assembled  children  of  the  group.  These 
little  aristocrats  are  brought  morning  and 
afternoon  to  their  destination,  by  servants 
in  livery,  and  we  hope  their  enjoyment  in 
the  beautiful  round  of  plays  and  works 
is  as  hearty  and  natural  as  that  of  the  less 
favored  burgher  children. 

Sometimes  a  trained  teacher  is  kept  for 
the  sole  use  of  the  children  of  one  family, 
but  unless  there  are  many  children,  this 
is  not  considered  as  beneficial  for  the  lit- 
tle ones  as  the  intercourse  with  others  of 
the  same  age.  Wealthy  merchants,  bank- 
ers and  professional  families  also  employ 
a  kindergarten  teacher,  and  as  the  fami- 
lies are  usually  larger  than  in  the  highest 
classes,  the  number  in  one  group  is  not 
so  large.  In  Germany,  as  in  America,  one 
notices  that  the  higher  one  goes  in  station 
the  fewer  the  children  to  a  family,  and 
the  causes  are  probably  the  same  in  both 
countries. 

The  burghers,  or  what  we  would  call  the 
people  of  moderate  means,  for  with  us  no 
such  distinctions  in  occupation  or  income 
are  made,  all  send  their  little  ones  to  pri- 
vate kindergartens,  it  would  be  an  un- 
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heard  of  thing  to  make  use  of  the  public 
or  Volks  kindergarten,  though  they  are 
quite  as  good,  and  to  a  foreigner  the  dif- 
ference in  the  appearance  of  the  children 
is  not  so  apparent  as  to  explain  the  horror 
which  the  burgher  class  entertains  for  peo- 
ple who  take  advantage  of  the  cheaper 
schools. 

Private  kindergarten  tuition  is  very 
low,  averaging  only  three  marks  or  about 
seventy-five  cents  per  month,  and  the 
teachers  employed  are  thoroughly  trained 
and  fitted  for  their  work.  A  course  of 
two  years  is  always  taken  and  the  young 
teacher  leaves  the  training  institute  with 
a  fair  knowledge  of  French,  English, 
music  and  drawing,  besides  much  ad- 
vancement in  the  ordinary  school 
branches.  It  is  insisted  upon  that  the 
children  must  be  kept  happy  and  amused, 
and  that  requires  a  constant  change  in 
games  and  plays  and  much  tact  on  the 
teacher's  part. 

No  kindergarten  is  entirely  free  in 
Germany,  but  the  tuition  is  always  very 
low  and  the  children  can  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Volks  kindergarten  by  paying 
the  ridiculously  small  sum  of  twelve  cents 
per  month.  There  is,  besides  these  excel- 
lent schools,  an  institution  which  is  surely 
a  source  of  great  comfort  and  pleasure  to 
the  children  of  the  very  poor.  It  is  called 
Kinderwebewahranstalt,  or  "Home  for 
the  Care  of  Children,^'  and  for  twelve 
cents  a  week  any  child  from  a  few  months 
to  several  years  is  taken  early  in  the 
morning  and  kept,  fed  and  beautifully 
cared  for  till  night,  or  when  the  mother 


can  take  it  away.  These  homes  are  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Protestant  church  and 
supported  by  private  subscription,  like 
our  own  American  charity  schools. 

Here  the  children  of  the  lowest  classes 
find  warmth,  care,  kindness  and  more 
tenderness  than  they  would  receive  in 
their  own  squalid  homes,  and  no  charity 
is  as  conducive  as  this  towards  the  growth 
and  formation  of  the  child's  character. 
Usually  it  is  indeed  all  the  moral  or  re- 
ligious training  he  gets.  The  Germans 
spend  a  great  deal  of  money  in  home 
missions  and  charity  work,  and  the  build- 
ings of  all  their  charitable  institutions  are 
very  handsome,  spacious  and  comfortable. 
One  sees  no  small  or  cheap  buildings,  and 
when  I  asked  where  the  slums  were  was 
told  that  there  were  none.  Their  im- 
mense houses  contain  hundreds  of  people, 
and  the  station  of  the  inmate  is  told  by 
his  position  in  the  house.  Down  in  the 
damp  and  dismal  courts  or  high  up  in  the 
attic  may  dwell  the  poorest  of  people,  yet 
one  stairway  does  for  all,  and  one  may 
meet  every  class  jostling  elbows  or  pant- 
ing for  breath  as  they  toil  up  and  down 
the  cold  stone  steps. 

Many  a  lesson  in  social  democracy 
might  be  learned  on  the  stairways  of  Ger- 
man houses,  but  one  so  soon  grows  ac- 
customed to  meeting  all  kinds  and  condi- 
tions that  the  strangeness  wears  ofif  and 
the  contrast  is  not  noticed,  and  the  mo- 
mentary contact  with  those  beneath  us  in 
worldly  advantages  fails  to  bring  us  any 
nearer  to  them. 


FATE. 


"The  sky  is  crowded,  the  rocks  are  bare, 
The  spray  of  the  tempest  Is  white  in  air; 
The  winds  are  out  with  the  waves  at  play 
And  I  shall  <not  tempt  the  sea  to-day." 


**The  trail  is  narrow,  the  wood  is  dim, 
The  panther  clings  to  the  arching  limb; 
And  the  lion's  whelps  are  abroad  at  play. 
And  I  shall  not  join  in  the  chase  to-day." 


But  the  ship  sailed  safely  over  the  sea, 
And  the  hunters  came  from  the  chase  In  glee: 
And  the  town  that  was  builded  upon  a  rock 
Was  swallowed  up  in  the  earthquake  shock. 

—Bret  Harte. 
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THE  TEACHER  AS  A  SANITARIAN. 

Fletcher  M.  Gardner,  M.  D. 


No  one,  save  the  physician  and  the 
sanitary  policeman,  stands  in  more  inti- 
mate relation  to  the  public  health  than 
the  teacher.  There  is,  however,  a  differ- 
ence. The  work  of  the  physician  looks 
to  the  correction  of  the  past  errors  of  the 
individual;  the  sanitarian  looks  after  the 
present  health  of  the  community,  while 
the  teacher  building  on  the  broad  ground 
of  a  better  knowledge  of  sanitary  matters 
works  for  the  future,  both  of  the  individ- 
ual and  of  the  community.  My  own  ex- 
perience as  a  teacher  is  too  limited  to  per- 
mit me  to  speak  with  authority  en  hygiene 
as  a  pedagogical  matter,  and  I  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  discussing  it  as  a  purely 
practical  matter,  affecting  the  present 
health  of  the  teacher  and  his  pupils.  This 
is  a  subject  which  is  only  just  now  coming 
to  be  generally  understood.  The  larger 
cities  are  providing  medical  inspectors, 
who  examine  children  sent  to  them  by  the 
teachers,  especially  thoee  who  seem  to  be 
ill  or  who  have  returned  after  an  absence 
of  more  than  one  day.  These  physicians 
do  not  treat  the  sick  pupils,  but  simply 
say  whether  they  may  safely  remain  for 
the  rest  of  the  day.  These  inspectors  do 
the  work  which  must  in  small  places  be 
left  undone,  or  else  be  done  by  the 
teacher.  So  far  as  I  know  there  has  been 
no  effort  as  yet  made  to  educate  the 
teacher  so  that  he  could  do  it.  Naturally, 
in  the  limits  of  a  single  paper,  such  as 
this  is,   it  is   possible   only   to   indicate 


broadly  the  lines  which  such  knowledge 
must  follow,  and  the  teacher  must  fill 
this  in,  either  by  reading  or  by  consulta- 
tion with  his  family  physician. 

The  teacher  who  is  worthy  of  his  high 
calling  aims  at  the  formation  of  character 
and  the  making  of  good  citizens.  Now, 
that  citizen  who  is  not  sound  and  well  is 
not  so  valuable  to  the  state  and  the  nation 
as  the  man  or  woman  who  is  equally  en- 
dowed mentally  and  morally,  but  is 
stronger  physically.  Hence,  the  teacher, 
who  is  paid  by  the  state  to  build  its  future 
citizens,  must  have  as  his  ideal  the  old 
Roman  one  of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body.  Guiding,  directing  and  moulding 
as  the  teacher  does,  during  the  whole 
formative  period  of  the  child's  life,  he 
has  many  opportunities  to  make  or  mar 
the  child's  future 

Some  of  these  opportunities  at  least  are 
physical,  and  in  some  cases  life  or  death 
may  hang  upon  vigilance  or  neglect.  To 
use  the  most  obvious  illustration,  many 
infectious  diseases,  through  ignorance  or 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  parents,  find  a 
way  into  the  school  room.  The  ability 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  detect  such 
a  condition  may  save  many  of  his  pupils 
or  himself  from  severe  or  even  fatel  in- 
fection, which  may  follow  from  contact 
with  any  case,  however  mild,  of  the  com- 
mon infectious  diseases. 

Passing  this  class  of  cases  for  a  few 
momenta,  there  is  a  type  of  child  that  is 
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known  to  every  experienced  teacher.  This 
is  the  dull  or  stupid  pupil.  He  seems  to 
be  defective  mentally.  The  countenanoe 
is  often  surly  or  frowning.  The  mouth  is 
open  and  the  lower  lip  thick  and  hanging. 
iVequently  he  is  slow  of  speech  and  slower 
gtill  to  respond  when  spoken  to.  He  may 
or  may  not  be  bad  in  his  deportment,  but 
he  is  undeniably  slow  about  learning. 
Such  a  condition  is  remediable  imder 
skilled  hands.  It  is  not  the  teacher's 
province  to  cure  such  a  case,  but  simply 
to  point  out  that  there  may  be  a  cure. 
Several  things  may  be  the  matter  with 
the  boy. 

First.  He  may  really  be  defective  in 
brain  and  nerve  structure,  in  which  case 
individual  teaching  adapted  specially  to 
the  needs  of  the  child  must  solve  the 
problem  as  far  as  possible. 

Second.  There  may  be  some  diflSculty 
with  the  organs  of  special  sense,  either 
the  eye  or  ear  being  defective. 

Third.  And  very  frequently,  especially 
with  those  who  have  an  impediment  or 
huskinesfi  in  speaking,  the  pharynx  is 
filled  up  by  a  morbid  growth,  preventing 
breathing  through  the  nose  and  in  some 
instances  compressing  the  vessels  supply- 
ing the  brain. 

Taking  up  the  eye  more  in  detail,  I 
shall  assume  that  your  school  physiologies 
have  taught  you  the  structure  of  the  eye, 
and  shall  not  dwell  on  it.  The  principal 
anatomical  defects  of  the  eye  are  far- 
sight, in  which  the  eyeball  is  short  and 
the  light  rays  are  brought  to  a  focus  be- 
hind the  retina;  near-sight,  in  which  the 
rays  of  light  are  brought  to  a  focus  in 
front  of  the  retina;  aatigmatism,  in  which 
the  lens  or  cornea  is  differently  curved  in 
different  meridians  and  consequently 
never  focusses  properly;  muscular  trou- 
bles, which  are  due  to  unequal  pull 
on  the  part  of  the  muscles  which  move  the 
eyeball,  and  consequent  straining  to.make 
them  pull  evenly. 

Near-sight  almost  never  causes  head- 
ache, but  the  other  forms  of  eye  trouble 
usually  do.  Any  of  them  may  cause  in- 
distinct vision  and  consequent  apparent 
stupidity.  I  have  heard  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  surgeons  in  a  neighboring 
state  say  that  he  was  always  rated  as  a 


fool  in  school,  and  he  believed  it.  He 
never  could  see  the  blackboard  with  suflB- 
dent  distinctness  to  know  what  he  was 
expected  to  do,  and  it  was  not  until  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  competent  oculist 
that  he  realized  that  he  was  not  a  fool,  but 
only  had  bad  eyes.  The  symptoms  of  eye- 
trouble  are  headache,  especially  in  the 
forehead;  rubbing  the  eyes  frequently; 
redness  of  the  margins  of  the  lids;  and  in- 
ability to  see  clearly.  These  need  not  all 
be  present,  but  with  serious  trouble  most 
will  be.  Testing  for  eye  troubles  with  test 
type  is  done  by  hanging  the  card  of  tests 
in  a  good  light  at  a  distance  of  twenty 
feet,  preferably.  The  pupil  should  be  able 
to  read  that  type  which  is  marked  D  = 
twenty,  or  D  =  fifteen  if  his  distance  is 
only  fifteen  feet. 

You  may  construct  these  type  for  your- 
self by  cutting  from  a  newspaper  or  hav- 
ing printed  for  you,  plain  Roman  capital 
letters  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  height 
for  a  distance  of  twenty  feet,  and  exactly 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  for  fifteen  feet. 
These  letters  should  not  form  words. 
Anything  invidious  in  this  or  other  tests 
may  be  avoided  by  having  other  children 
tested  at  the  same  time.  The  tests  should 
be  made  with  each  eye  separately,  using 
a  paper  to  screen  the  other  eye,  as  the 
pressure  of  the  hand  is  disturbing  to  the 
after  testing  of  the  second  eye. 

Tests  for  astigmatism  may  be  impro- 
vised by  drawing  a  number  of  concentric 
circles  on  the  board,  being  careful  to  have 
the  lines  equidistant  and  of  equal  dis- 
tinctness. Another  test  may  be  made  by 
drawing  a  circle  and  filling  it  almost  solid 
with  lines  carefully  drawn,  all  passing 
from  side  to  side  through  the  center. 
Both  of  these  may  be  made  more  practical 
by  writing  the  hours  around  the  circum- 
ference as  on  the  dial  of  a  clock. 

To  use  the  test  the  pupil  should  sit  at 
twenty  feet  and  use  each  eye  separately. 
To  the  non-astigmatic  eye  the  circles  will 
look  uniform,  even  though  the  individual 
radii  or  concentric  circles  can  not  be  dis- 
tinguished; but  to  the  astigmatic  eye  the 
diagrams  will  be  divided  into  sectors,  two 
of  which  will  be  distinct  and  two  blurred. 
Some  tact  is  necessary  in  using  this  test, 
because  children  like  to  answer  whatever 
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they  think  you  expect.  The  tests  for  mus- 
cular trouble  are  difficult  and  require 
special  apparatus. 

The  diseases  of  the  eye  other  than  the 
ones  named,  which  concern  the  teacher, 
are  granulated  lids  and  running  sore  eyes. 
Both  of  these  diseases  are  contagious,  the 
first  being  slightly  so,  and  the  second 
eminently  so.  Either  may  cause  loss  of 
sight,  and  the  pupil  should  be  so  warned. 
Granulated  lids  are  also  indicative  of  de- 
fective health  in  other  respects,  because 
it  is  very  rarely  indeed  found  in  people  of 
any  age  who  are  otherwise  vigorous.  No 
child  whose  eyes  are  discharging  should 
be  admitted  to  the  schoolroom,  since  the 
disease  is  almost  sure  to  spread  through 
the  school  and  to  leave  many  permanently 
injured  eyes  in  its  track. 

The  tests  for  deafness  are  easily  impro- 
vised and  applied.  The  most  convenient 
is  the  watch.  The  child  is  blindfolded 
and  holds  the  ear  not  under  observation 
closed  with  one  hand.  The  experimenter 
then  moves  the  watch  back  and  forth 
until  the  exact  distance  where  the  watch 
can  barely  be  heard,  is  found. 

It  should  ocoasionally  be  taken  away 
entirely  and  the  child  asked  whether  it 
still  hears,  in  order  to  have  a  check  on  the 
answers  given.  Both  with  this  and  the 
following  test,  a  number  of  observations 
should  be  made  with  difEerent  children  to 
obtain  a  standard  for  the  particular  in- 
strument you  are  using. 

A  tuning  fork  is  very  convenient,  and 
is  specially  desirable  because  its  vibra- 
tions can  be  damped  at  any  time  with  the 
fingers,  or  indeed  it  need  not  be  vibrating 
at  all  during  the  check  tests. 

There  is  one  form  of  ear  trouble  which 
is  regarded  in  a  kind  of  superstitious  way 
by  many  people;  it  is  thought  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  stop  a  running  ear. 

This  arises  from  the  fact  that  sudden 
suppression  of  the  external  discharge  is  a 
frequent  symptom  of  the  invasion  of 
deeper  structures,  such  as  the  formation 
of  a  brain  abscess.  A  chronically  suppu- 
rating ear  is  so  dangerous  a  matter  that 
no  life  insurance  company  will  take  a  risk 
on  such  a  life.  Should  the  teacher  notice 
a  pupil  who  wears  cotton  habitually  in 
the  ear  it  is  his  duty  to  warn  him  of  the 


danger,  and  if  met  by  the  old  superstition 
I  have  mentioned  to  stamp  it  as  absolutely 
false. 

There  are  various  throat  troubles  which 
the  teacher  should  learn  to  diagnose, 
sometimes  for  the  good  of  the  affected 
pupil,  and  sometimes  for  the  good  of  the 
school.  These  troubles  may  be  reduced 
to  one  head — obstruction  of  the  upper 
respiratory  tract.  This  may  be  caused  by 
enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  which  may 
easily  be  seen  at  the  sides  of  the  throat 
near  the  base  of  the  tongue;  by  enlarge- 
ment of  the  third  tonsil  which  lies  at  the 
back  of  the  pharynx  and  above  the  soft 
palate;  by  tumors  of  the  pharynx,  and  by 
tumors  or  catarrhal  swelling  within  the 
nostrils. 

The  symptoms  are  very  similar;  mouth- 
breathing  and  a  general  lack  of  life  are 
the  first  things  the  teacher  will  notice,  but 
there  may  be  hoarseness  or  huskiness  of 
the  voice,  the  child  talking  as  though  he 
had  something  in  his  mouth.  There  may 
be  drowsiness;  I  personally  knew  one  case 
where  the  child  could  not  be  kept  awake 
in  school.  These  persons  are  usually 
slender  and  not  well  notirished  and  are 
not  good  students. 

Out  of  this  condition  grow  deafness, 
deformities  of  the  face  and  chest  and  sus- 
ceptibility to  all  infectious  diseases,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  chest,  such  as  bron- 
chitis, pneumonia  and  consumption. 

To  examine  the  throat,  the  pupil  should 
stand  facing  a  good  liglxt,  and  hold  the 
tongue  down  with  his  forefinger.  The 
teacher  should  notice  particularly  the 
tongue,  tonsils  and  back  of  the  phirynx. 
The  earliest  symptoms  of  almost  all  the 
infectious  diseases  are  first  seen  in  the 
mouth.  The  eruption  of  measles  shows  as 
red  irregular  patches  with  a  bluish  white 
center  on  the  inside  of  the  cheeks.  Scarlet 
fever  shows  as  a  bright  inflammation  of 
the  pharynx.  Diphtheria  is  a  dirty  white 
membrane  covering  the  soft  palate,  ton- 
sils, or  phar3mx,  partly  or  entirely.  Ton- 
silitis  may  be  known  by  the  dark  red 
angry  looking  tonsils,  sometimes  with 
white  specks. 

While  the  teacher  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  diagnose  such  cases  like  a 
specialist  in  children's  diseases,  if  he  bears 
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in  mind  the  one  maxim,  to  allow  no  child 
in  the  school  who  has  a  severe  cough  or  a 
sore  throat,  he  will  save  the  health  of  his 
pupils,  and  in  many  cases  his  own.  In 
addition  to  the  diseases  I  have  jnst  named, 
the  teacher  would  by  this  rule  exclude  in- 
fectious colds,  influenza  or  "grippe,"  and 
whooping  cough. 

After  examination  of  the  throat,  the 
teacher  nmy  test  the  potency  of  the  nos- 
trils by  having  the  pupil  close  each  in 
turn,  and  breath  gently.  It  is  easy  to  see 
whether  there  is  stoppage  or  catarrhal 
trouble,  and  if  it  seems  to  be  severe,  the 
pupil  should  be  recommended  to  see  his 
family  physician. 

Eetuming  to  the  infectious  diseases,  no 
pupil  who  has  had  either  measles,  scarlet 
fever,  or  so-called  scarlatina,  which  is 
merely  Latin  for  scarlet  fever,  should  be 
permitted  to  return  to  school  without  a 
certificate  of  disinfection  of  the  house, 
and  after  all  "peeling  off ^  of  the  skin  has 
stopped. 

It  would  be  a  wise  rule  if  school  boards 
everywhere  required  a  certificate  of  suc- 
cessful vaccination  before  admitting  a 
pupil  to  the  school.  The  opponents  of 
vaccination  do  not  realize  that  only  a  cen- 
tury and  a  quarter  ago,  one  person  in 
every  seven  died  of  smallpox  and  that  this 
had  been  so  from  time  immemorial;  they 
do  not  realize  that  of  those  who  recovered, 
the  disease  took  awful  toll  in  the  way  of 
blindness,  deafness,  hideous  scarring  of 
the  face  and  terrible  deformities.  They 
do  not  realize  that  hygiene  and  cleanliness 
do  little  to  protect  against  infection,  and 
that  of  those  who,  unvaccinated,  take  the 
disease,  we  axe  unable  to  save  any  larger 
proportion  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  If 
they  do  realize,  there  is  no  word  in  the 
English  language  strong  enough  to  con- 
demn their  captious  opposition  to  a  pro- 
cedure which  by  modem  methods  is  ab- 
solutely harmless  and  void  of  all  bad  after 
effects.  There  is  no  question  that  vac- 
cination has  saved  the  world  more  suffer- 
ing than  any  other  hygienic  procedure 
ever  invented  or  discovered,  and  that  the 
had  effects  ascribed  to  it  by  its  enemies 
have  been  due  to  inoculation  with  con- 
taminating bacteria,  either  from  dirty 
hands  or  instruments. 


There  are  also  certain  parasitic  skin 
diseases,  affecting  chiefly  the  scalp  and 
the  hands,  which  do  not  require  any  de- 
scription to  diagnose  correctly  and  which 
should  not  be  tolerated  for  an  instant  in 
the  schoolroom. 

For  the  foUomng  report  showing  the 
methods  of  inspection  and  results  in  Chi- 
cago, I  am  indebted  to  my  former  teacher 
Dr.  W.  S.  Christopher,  professor  of  chil- 
dren's diseases  in  the  Chicago  Polyclinic 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of  education 
of  that  city: 

In  January,  1900,  fifty  medical  in- 
spectors of  schools  were  assigned  to  work 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  department 
and  technical  direction  of  the  department 
of  health.  From  January  8  to  April  15, 
1900,  the  result  of  their  work  in  protect- 
ing the  health  of  pupils  at  the  various 
schools  was  as  follows: 

Total  number  of  examinations 76,805 

Contagious   diseases   detected   and 

excluded  4,539 

The  emergency  coirps  of  inspectors  on 
duty  from  April  17  to  June  1,  1900,  con- 
ducted sixty  additional  examinations  and 
excluded  thirty-five  children  from  school 
for  cause.  The  detailed  report  of  exclu- 
sions of  contagious  diseases  at  school  is  as 
follows: 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION. 


Diphtheria 

Scarlet  fever 

MeMles 

Whoopiog  cough  . . 

Chicken  poz 

Tonailitis 

Mumps 

Purulent  sore  eyes . 
J^mpetigo. 
eaic 


Jan.  Feb.  Mar.|  Apr.  Total 


Pediculosis 

Ringworms 

Eczema 

Other  diseases 

Total  excl  usions  '  137 

Total  pupils  examined...  1S]?5 
No.  inspectors  reporting  . :  49 
No.  of  cultures  taken 140 


•  I      * 


41 

104 

135 

14 

217 

164 

361 

13 

63 

73 

21 

13 

33 

1242 

23388 

49 

240 


27 

80 

224 

17 

200 

146 

4^ 

16 

54 

68 

19 

14 

39 

1334 

24914 

49 

267 


! 


8 

62 
90 
12 
69 
62 
203 

7 
21 
23 

9 

8 

20 
584 

49 

74 


170 
401 
648 

66 
670 
689 
1160 

65 
193 
241 

76 

48 

133 

4539 

76806 

49 
711 


These  figures  show  results  that  are  tan- 
gible and  beyond  any  doubt  they  repre- 
sent an  enormous  saving  of  life  and  suf- 
fering. 

Out  of  7G,805  examinations  only  one 
lawsuit  instituted   against  the  board   of 
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education  by  parents  resulted  and  in  that 
instance  Judge  Ball  of  the  Superior  court 
decided  that  the  medical  inspection  of 
schools  was  constitutional,  and  the  rights 
of  principals  and  medical  inspectors  to 
exclude  pupils  for  cause  were  upheld. 
The  case  was  never  appealed 

Medical  inspection  has  proved  a  great 
safeguard  for  the  health  of  the  children 
in  Chicago  public  schools.  The  service 
has  been  handicapped  by  a  limited  num- 
ber of  inspectors  and  an  inadequate  ap- 
propriation to  increase  the  force.  By  in- 
creasing the  force  the  service  could  be 
improved,  as  inspectors  now  have  too 
many  schools  to  look  after  in  their  sub- 
districts.  Credit  is  due  medical  inspectors 
of  schools  for  their  diligence  to  duty,  for 
their  diplomacy  and  general  proficiency. 
This  report  demonstrates  that  their 
service  has  materially  reduced  the  preva- 
lence of  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever  and  kin- 
dred diseases  of  childhood  in  the  public 
schools. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  health 
of  pupils  could  be  further  protected  if 
sanitary  inspectors  were  appointed  to  reg- 
ularly visit  school  houses  and  inspect  the 
sanitary  condition  of  buildinsfs.  In  some 
of  the  rented  quarters,  particularly  where 
the  ventilation  and  general  sanitary  con- 
dition is  bad,  a  system  of  vigilant  inspec- 
tion is  necessary  if  the  board  of  education 
desires  to  make  the  protection  of  health 
complete. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
committee  on  compulsory  education  and 
members  of  the  board  have  made  the  suc- 
cess of  this  department  possible  during 
the  past  year,  by  their  courteous  coopera- 
tion, material  support  and  effective  inter- 
est in  its  work.  All  of  which  is  respect- 
fully submitted. 

W.  Lester  Bodine, 
Superintendent  of  compulsory  education. 

Regarding  the  hygiene  of  building, 
you  should  take  advantage  of  all  the  light 
and  air  afforded  by  the  construction  of 
your  schoolhouse.     In  summer  the  glare 


of  the  sun  should  be  tempered  with  blinds 
and  seating  should  be  so  done  that  no 
child  is  required  to  face  a  window,  and 
the  teacher  should  as  far  as  possible  in 
his  work  avoid  the  same  thing.  Ventila- 
tion without  drafts  in  winter  can  be  se- 
cured by  fitting  a  board  eight  or  ten 
inches  high  to  the  window  so  as  to  en- 
tirely close  an  opening  of  that  size  when 
the  lower  sash  rests  upon  it.  This  permits 
the'  air  to  enter  between  the  lower  and 
upper  sashes  and  directs  it  toward  the 
ceiling,  where  it  mingles  with  the  heated 
air  and  descends.  I  am  assuming  that  you 
have  no  special  means  of  ventilation. 

Chalk  dust  should  be  excluded  from 
the  room  as  much  as  possible  by  having 
the  erasers  thoroughly  cleaned  outside 
the  building. 

The  water  supply  is  highly  important. 
If  cisterns  are  used  they  should  be  fre- 
quently cleaned,  and  the  cement  in- 
spected, because  it  not  only  serves  to  keep 
the  drinking  water  in,  but  surface  drain- 
age out.  Water  from  the  cold  rains  and 
melting  snow  of  winter  is  not  only  pleas- 
ant, but  is  freest  from  undesirable  con- 
tamination and  from  germs. 

All  cesspools  and  collections  of  refuse 
of  every  kind  must  be  kept  at  the  greatest 
possible  distance  from  the  water  supply, 
particularly  if  well  or  spring  water  is 
used.  These  are  of  course  much  more 
open  to  surface  drainage  than  cisterns, 
and  unless  the  water  is  absolutely  unim- 
peachable, cistern  water  is  preferable. 

Bearing  all  of  these  facts  in  mind,  the 
teacher  is  in  a  position  at  once  of  duty 
and  of  privilege,  for  it  is  both  to  be  iii 
large  part  responsible  for  the  present  and 
future  health  of  the  community.  It  is 
indeed  a  noble  and  necessary  labor  and 
worthy  of  his  best  thought  and  efforts. 

Bloomington,  Ind. 


A  teacher  is  an  artist,  having  in  his 
hands  the  dearest,  the  most  tender,  the 
most  easily  destroyed,  as  well  as  the  farth- 
est-reaching material — the  unfolding  of 
soul-life. — Meri  Toppelius. 
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SHAKESPEARE:     A  CHARACTER  STUDY. 


Oliveb  £.  Beuymer. 


In  the  study  of  literary  masterpieces, 
and  especially  of  poetry,  the  essential 
aim  must  be  to  come  into  a  sympathetic 
relation  with  the  spirit  of  the  author. 
What  we  get  from  a  poem  is  subordinate 
to  something  beyond  the  poem  but  sug- 
gested by  it.  For  what  is  the  poem  but 
a  poor  expression  of  the  poet?  The  acme, 
then,  of  literary  culture  is  an  approxima- 
tion toward  the  higher  life  of  IJie  master 
spirit.  Especially  significant  is  this  when 
we  have  for  our  consideration  such  a  tran- 
scendent, "heaven  born"  genius  as  Shake- 
speare. 

Without  presuming  to  be  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  subject  the  present  article 
will  concern  itself  with  a  discussion  of  the 
question  (1)  In  what  does  the  greatness 
of  Shakespeare  consist?  with  (2)  Thoughts 
on  a  critical  study  of  his  works. 

For  300  years  Shakespeare  has  been  the 
idol  not  only  of  English  speaking  nations, 
but  of  all  nations  into  whose  language  his 
works  have  been  translated.  No  other 
author  has  been  so  voluminously  treated. 
Some  of  the  most  intellectually  eminent 
men  since  his  day  have  been  his  interpre- 
ters, but  instead  of  exhausting  his  indi- 
viduality, like  that  of  other  poets,  they 
have  but  unearthed  new  avenues,  in  which 
his  genius  might  manifest  itself  in  ever 
increasing  power  and  splendor. 

Since  all  acknowledge  Shakes]>eare^8 
greatness,  in  what  does  his  greatness  con- 
sist? We  include  all  when  we  assign  to 
him  an  all  embracing  genius — analytic 
and  creative — the  gift  nevertheless  of 
a  man,  but  marvelously  endowed  with 
original  powers  and  capacities.  Want  of 
space  will  limit  us  to  a  mere  outline  of 
his  most  salient  characteristics. 

It  is  in  his  works  that  Shakespeare  re- 
veals the  secret  of  his  mind  and  art.  He 
is  back  of  his  characters  creatively,  not 
sympathetically,  so  that  to  many  minds 
he  is  impersonal.  Shakespeare  has  at- 
tained so  fully  the  strength  of  self  abne- 
gation,  that  his  characters  stand  forth 


individual  creations,  unimpeded  by  the 
imperfections  of  the  poet's  nature.  No- 
where in  his  dramatis  personae  does  the 
poet  use  a  single  character  as  his  spokes- 
man. When  Hamlet  says,  "There's  a  di- 
vinity that  shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew 
them  how  we  will,''  it  is  Hamlet  speaking, 
and  may  or  may  not  represent  Shake- 
speare's ultimate  belief.  Thus  Timon's 
misanthropy,  the  malicious  cunning  of 
lago,  the  faithfulness  of  Kent,  and  the 
strength  and  redeeming  ardor  of  Cor- 
delia, are  not  to  be  taken  as  emanations 
from  the  poef  s  brain — ^as  his  own  imag- 
inative coloring — ^but  as  type  characteris- 
tics of  living,  breathing  humanity,  whose 
spokesman  he  is. 

We  must  consider  Shakespeare  as  some- 
thing over  and  above  his  works,  not  as  a 
Hamlet,  though  in  brooding  intensity  and 
philosophical  insight  he  was  a  Hamlet; 
not  as  a  Romeo  or  a  Mark  Antony,  though 
in  warmth  of  sensibility,  and  vitality  of 
feeling  he  was  not  indifferent  to  a  su- 
preme passion;  not  as  a  Prospero,  though 
possessing  Prospero's  serenity  of  mind 
and  complete  mastery  of  life. 

That  Shakespeare  is  primarily  the 
artist  and  not  an  ethical  teacher,  has  been 
imperfectly  understood  by  even  eminent 
critics.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  "Preface  to 
Shakespeare,"  gives  as  one  of  his  imper- 
fections, a  failure  to  enforce  moral  in- 
struction, a  total  disregard  of  the  ethical 
import.  As  in  the  case  of  Milton,  the 
poet  understood  his  art  better  than  the 
critic.  It  was  not  Shakespeare's  art  to 
give  us  tabulated  characters,  each  bear- 
ing his  own  insignia  of  moral  worth  or 
worthlessness;  the  plays  teeming  with 
precepts  and  parables,  from  which  seekers 
after  barren  truisms  might  deduce  a  moral 
code;  but  to  give  us  reflections  of  human 
life,  with  its  good  and  its  ill,  its  wisdom 
and  its  folly,  deeply  significant  to  one 
who  sees  beneath  the  surface  of  things. 

Shakespeare,  without  being  a  moralist, 
is  yet  the  greatest  moralist  that  ever  lived. 
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This  paradox  will  be  found  essentially 
true,  for  while  he  has  given  us  no  philo'- 
sophical  treatise  on  human  depravity,  no 
diagnosis,  for  our  benefit,  of  the  strong 
character  taken  in  the  toils,  yet  has  he 
not  given  us  Macbeth,  lago,  Richard  III, 
Goneril  and  Regan?  He  is  a  moralist 
not  by  what  he  says  about  morality,  but 
by  his  dramatic  treatment,  which  does  not 
leave  us  indifferent  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  soul.  We  are  here  led  to  an  im- 
portant truth. 

As  Shakespeare's  purpose  in  the  dramas 
was  not  the  development  of  a  political,  so- 
cial, or  moral  code,  we  are  not  to  study 
the  plays  for  their  philosophical  import, 
but  as  vantage  ground  for  the  exhibition 
of  character.  Character  with  Shake- 
speare was  the  all-important  thing. 

He  has  been  accounted  the  greatest 
realist  of  all  time,  yet  his  men  and  women 
are  not  the  men  we  meet  to-day  or  would 
have  met  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  They 
axe  something  more.  His  complex  con- 
ceptions include  whole  classes  of  men. 
Whipple  tells  us — and  he  was  a  most 
acute  and  reliable  critic — that  the  single 
character  of  Hamlet  includes  more  indi- 
viduals than  all  the  characters  Dicken's 
has  delineated.  The  poet  selected  a  whole 
class  of  men  with  common  characteristics, 
appropriating  the  peculiar  endowments  of 
each,  and  rejecting  the  spurious.  These 
he  wove  into  one  organic  conception — a 
Shakespearian  character.  This  is  why  he 
is  so  difficult  to  understand  and  why  so 
much  contending  criticism  has  grown  up 
around  his  works. 

There  is  so  much  in  Shakespeare.  He 
60  thoroughly  comprehended  his  art  that 
the  average  reader  is  apt  to  overlook  his 
dramatic  situations,  and  to  mistake  his 
purpose  altogether.    For  instance  in  read- 


ing Hamlet,  how  many  see  the  real  Ham- 
let, as  Horatio  saw  him,  and  not  the  false, 
surface  Hamlet  who  has  been  adjudged 
insane?  How  many  read  the  play  to  de- 
termine the  question,  in  the  very  center 
of  which  it  has  its  being,  of  whether  the 
Prince's  indecision  is  subjective  or  objec- 
tive? 

He  who  reads  the  "Mid  Summer 
Night's  Dream"  and  "The  Tempest"  side 
by  side,  without  knowing  that  the  one  was 
written  during  Shakesneare's  apprentice- 
ship, and  the  other  in  his  maturity,  must 
fail  to  take  note  of  Shakespeare's  progress 
in  art.  Not  only  will  he  have  no  adequate 
conception  of  his  creativeness,  but  will 
fail  to  note  the  evolution  of  the  drama. 
This  manner  of  study  furnishes  the 
strongest  insight  into  the  literary  charac- 
ter of  the  poet,  and  is  the  very  acme  of 
literary  finish. 

And  now  what  may  we  regard  as  the 
end  of  Shakespearean  culture?  Among 
other  things  it  is  to  attain  to  that  large- 
ness of  mind,  that  "familiar  grasp  of 
things'^  which  the  poet  possessed  more 
than  any  other  man  of  genius,  to  assimi- 
late as  far  as  our  capacities  will  allow,  his 
regal  strength  and  insight,  not  to  the  ex- 
tent of  losing  our  own  individuality,  but 
to  the  enriching  of  our  common  natures. 

The  first  requisite  to  an  intelligent 
study  of  Shakespeare,  or  rather  the  re- 
sultant of  such  a  studv.  is  to  attain  to  a 
conception  of  him  as  the  master  artist, 
to  grasp  in  a  measure  his  personality,  to 
know  the  secret  of  his  insight  into  men 
and  things,  to  comprehend  its  manifesta- 
tion in  his  dramatic  order,  in  short,  to 
grasp  with  our  finite  abilities  his  infinite 
capacities  and  genius. 

Fi^anklin,  Ind. 


He  comes,— he  comes,— the  Frost  Spirit  comes !    You  may  trace  his  footsteps  now 
On  the  naked  woods  and  the  blasted  fields  and  the  brown  hill's  withered  brow. 
He  has  smitten  the  leaves  of  the  gray  old  trees,  where  their  pleasant  green  came  forth. 
And  the  winds  which  follow  wherever  he  goes,  have  shaken  them  down  to  earth. 

— Whittier. 
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All  we  have  willed,  or  hoped,  or  dreamed  of  good  shall  exist ; 

Not  its  semblance,  but  itself ;  no  beauty,  nor  good,  nor  jwwer 
Whose  voice  has  gone  forth,  but  each  survives  for  the  melodist, 

When  eternity  affirms  the  conception  of  an  hour. 
The  high  that  proved  too  high,  the  heroic  for  earth  too  hard, 

The  passion  that  left  the  ground  to  lose  itself  in  the  sky, 
Are  music  sent  up  to  God  by  the  lover  and  the  bard  ; 

Enough  that  he  heard  it  once ;  we  shall  hear  it  by-and-by. 

— From  *'Abt  Vogler  "  by  Robert  Browning. 


SOME  TYPBS  IN  FICTION. 

'^onld  you  recommend  the  novels  of 
Marie  Corelli?''  asks  one. 

Looking  back  over  three  decades  one 
finds  as  many  periods^  marked  each  by  the 
production  of  a  distinct  type  of  novel. 
The  writers  whose  works  give  character 
in  part  to  these  periods  are  Angiista  J. 
Evans,  Mary  J.  Holmes,  and  E.  P.  Roe. 
Following  these,  and  reverting  somewhat 
to  the  first-named  type  we  have  now  the 
Marie  Corelli  era. 

Of  course  it  is  only  intended  to  claim 
that  these  persons  inaugurated  certain 
lines  of  writing.  They  have  not  at  any 
tune  dominated  the  tendencies  of  general 
literature  of  the  fiction  class. 

It  is  rarely  claimed  that  the  novels  of 
Mrs.  Holmes  and  of  E.  P.  Boe  deserve  to 
rank  as  first-class  literature.  But  one 
does  sometimes  hear  such  a  claim  made 
for  Miss  Evans's  and  Marie  Corelli's 
works.  Both  writers  are  learned;  one  at 
least  has  an  inexhaustible  imagination, 
and  both  have  extraordinary  facility  in 
the  use  of  words.  Both  display  ingenuity 
in  devising  plots,  and  a  degree  of  skill  in 
working  them  out.  The  leading  defect 
of  both  is  that  they  have  no  knowledge  of 
human  nature  and  no  skill  in  portraying 
it  as  it  really  exists.  Either  this  is  the 
case  or  they  have  taken  the  measure  of 
certain  classes  of  readers  and  have  adapt- 
ed their  wares  to  the  demands  of  these. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  in 
their  writings  that  either  has  ever  en- 


countered a  sane,  normal  human  being. 
Both  present  the  most  improbable  com- 
binations of  circumstances  conceivable  by 
way  of  situations,  and  then  an  array  of 
characters  whose  course  of  conduct^  as  the 
plot  proceeds  with  its  devious  windings 
and  unwindings,  would  be  a  discredit  to 
.  the  inmates  of  any  institution  for  the 
insane  or  feeble-minded. 

Miss  Evans  had  much  less  fertility  of 
invention  than  has  Miss  Corelli.  She 
possessed  imlimited  cyclopedic,  mytholog- 
ical, geographical  and  historical  know- 
ledge, which  she  poured  out  in  unstinted 
measure.  One  could  read  her  novels 
with  a  comfortable  sense  of  gaining  a 
large  stock  of  useful  information.  I  re- 
call an  expression  now  from  one  of  her 
books  that  I  read  when  about  ten  years 
old.  Some  one  was  asked  if  she  recog- 
nized a  picture  shown  her.  The  answer 
was,  "I  would  know  it  if  I  should  find  it 
in  the  barren  wastes  of  Luxor  or  the  icy 
crypts  of  Siberia.^'  As  I  didn't  know 
what  crypts  were,  and  had  very  vague 
ideas  about  Siberia  and  Luxor,  I  was  very 
much  impressed.  Dr.  Holmes  tells  that 
when  he  and  Margaret  Fuller  were  chil- 
dren in  school  together,  she  one  day  read 
an  essay  beginning  with,  "It  is  a  trite  ex- 
pression.'^  "Not  one  of  us  knew,"  he 
says,  "what  ^trite'  meant,  so  we  regarded 
her  from  that  time  on  with  respectful 
envy  not  unmixed  with  awe".  The  atti- 
tude of  the  admirers  of  these  writers  to- 
ward them  is  much  the  same.  They  are 
usually  persons  who  for  the  lack  of  time 
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or  taste  have  read  or  studied  little  and 
they  find  here  an  opportunity  for  revel- 
ing .in  romantic  adventure  which  is 
clothed  in  cheap  and  voluminous  erudi- 
tion. AYhat  they  get  from  the  latter  they 
mistake  for  culture. 

Marie  Corelli  adds  to  the  characteristics 
she  may  be  said  to  have  in  common  with 
Miss  Evans,  a  much  wider  range  of  in- 
ventive power  and  a  wonderful  facility  in 
verbal  legerdemain.  No  realm  is  safe 
from  her  invasion.  She  plunges  into  the 
mountain  fastnesses  of  Thibet  and  drags 
forth  the  adepts  and  mahatmas  of  the 
ancient  religions  and  causes  them  to  do 
her  bidding.  Materializations  and  de- 
materializations,  every  phase  of  the  mys- 
tic, the  psychic  and  the  magical  are  jum- 
bled together  into  nineteenth  century 
plots  with  lieroes  and  heroines  in  up-to- 
date  garments  who  consult  the  crystal  ball 
on  all  occasions. 

To  many  the  unutterable  cheapness  of 
it  all  does  not  manifest  itself.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  positive  harm  to  come  from  • 
the  reading  of  Marie  Corelli's  books,  un- 
less it  be  the  barm  of  encouraging  the 
self-deception  that  when  one  is  reading 
them,  he  is  reading  literature. 


ENGLISH  IN  INDIANA. 

One  of  Indiana's  most  cultured  women, 
though  an  ardent  admirer  of  Eiley's  verse, 
object.^  to  the  reciting  of  his  dialect 
j)oems  in  Indiana  schools.  "We  are  too 
near  the  sources  of  the  dialect/'  she  says. 
The  streams  of  English  as  it  should  be 
and  English  as  it  is  spoken  in  some  dis- 
tricts in  our  state  run  so  closely  together 
as  constantly  to  threaten  to  intermingle 
with  the  inevitable  vitiation  of  correct 
English.  Shall  our  schools  then  lend 
themselves  to  bringing  about  this  inter- 
mingling? 

On  thoughtful  consideration  one  is  dis- 
posed to  grant  that  her  objections  are 
well  founded.  Indeed  it  may  be  urged 
further  that  the  Indiana  school  teacher 
has  some  special  responsibilities  in  the 
matter  of  teaching  English. 

There  are  three  counties  in  Indiana 
through  which  no  railroads  run  and  there 


are  perhaps  more  than  three  counties  in 
which  dialect  is  the  pervading  form  of 
speech.  Granting  this,  it  is  nevertheless 
probable  that  Indiana  can  furnish  as 
large  a  percentage  of  localities  in  which 
the  speaking  of  correct  English  prevails 
as  can  any  other  state. 

The  difficulty,  however,  lies  in  making 
the  outside  world  believe  this.  From 
Booth  Tarkington's  '^Gentleman  Prom 
Indiana"  to  Biley's  '"Man  Who  Was  Bom 
in  Indiany,"  and  who  wanted  to  testify 
that  this  here  coffee  tasted  like  gittin' 
home  to  him,  is  a  long  path,  and  along 
it  arise  a  host  of  literary  and  would-be 
literary  creations  whose  use  of  dialect  is 
so  remarkable  in  its  abundance  and  type 
as  to  make  the  impression  that  this  style 
of  speech  prevails  among  us. 

So  the  Indiana  teacher,  instead  of  per- 
petuating dialect  and  its  influences  on 
speech  might  perhaps  better  labor  to  es- 
tablish as  firmly  as  possible  the  standards 
of  correctness  in  the  use  of  English  for 
the  sake  of  the  state's  reputation. 


Setting  aside  the  question  of  dialect 
and  our  duty  in  the  given  premises,  how 
shall  we  meet  that  of  establishing  the 
habit  of  correct  use  of  the  ordinary  forms 
of  English.  So  discouraging  are  our  ex- 
periences in  this  line  (and  this  is  equally 
true  outside  of  Indiana),  so  much  of  a 
truism  is  it  that  the  study  of  grammar 
does  not  to  any  perceptible  degree  influ- 
ence the  speech  of  pupils,  that  we  have 
almost  reached  the  pitch  of  saying,  "Let 
him  that  is  ungranmiatical  be  ungram- 
matical  still,"  assuming  that  such  tenden- 
cies are  already  too  strongly  fixed  for  us 
to  overcome  and  that  the  pupils  must 
leave  our  hands  verj'  much  as  they  came 
to  them  in  that  respect. 

That  we  can  work  on  the  home  ten- 
dencies themselves  either  directly  or  in- 
directly is  something  rarely  considered, 
and  yet  when  we  remember  how  very  lim- 
ited are  the  vocabularies  of  most  unedu- 
cated persons  we  need  not  be  discouraged 
from  trying  to  do  something  in  that  line- 
Persons  of  this  class  have  but  a  very 
few  hundred  words  at  their  command 
with  which  to  express  themselves.  Of 
these  few  hundreds  the  common  errors. 
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of  speech  are  confined  to  a  surprisingly 
small  number  of  expressions.  If  we 
could  succeed  in  interesting  the  children 
in  conquering  the  difficulties  they  present 
(which  are,  of  course,  only  difficulties* 
through  constant  use  of  the  incorrect  in- 
stead of  the  correct  forms),  it  oughii  not 
to  be  hard  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the 
parents  also.  Many  unlettered  parents, 
having  only  the  barest  rudiments  of  an 
education,  will  hear  the  child  recite  his 
lessons  daily  and  will  often  insist  upon 
his  being  letter-perfect  to  a  much  greater 
degree  than  is  required  by  the  most  ex- 
acting teacher. 

In  some  schools  it  is  the  custom  to 
place  upon  the  blackboard  in  a  perma- 
nent and  conspicuous  place  the  expres- 
sions whose  correctness  is  most  frequently 
violated.  At  odd  moments,  between 
classes  or  bells  these  (correct)  forms  may 
be  drilled  upon,  noticed,  talked  about, 
and  in  any  way  that  suggests  itself  to  the 
teacher  dwelt  upon  until  the  tendency  to 
habits  of  correctness  in  their  use  is 
formed,  which  will  to  some  degree  offset 
the  habits  already  formed  by  outside  in- 
fluences. But  as  those  influences  are  still 
at  work  there  is  something  yet  to  be  done. 
These  forms  may  be  confined  to  twenty 
expressions  or  less,  if  one  is  content  to 
do  a  little  well.  The  pupils  may  be  fur- 
nished with  plainly  written  or  hecto- 
graphed  copies  of  the  list  with  the  re- 
quest that  they  take  them  home  and 
memorize  them  and  that  they  ask  some 
member  of  the  family  to  give  them  an 
oral  drill  upon  them  daily.  This  plan  is 
not  presented  as  a  specific,  sure  to  effect 
a  cure  in  all  cases,  but  it  at  least  can  do 
no  harm.  Whatever  effect  it  has  must,  as 
far  a?  it  goes,  be  good. 


THE  DBCADBNCB  OF  MANNERS. 

Amelia  Gere  Mason  has  written  a 
thoughtful  paper  on  this  topic  in  August 
Centurv.  Many  things  have  been  brought 
within  the  province  of  the  schools  in  re- 
cent years.  It  is  not  new,  since  Mr.  Tur- 
veydrop  taught  "deportment,"  to  suggest 
that  the  schools  may  do  something  worth 
while  in  this  direction.    The  writer  does 


not  suggest  it.  She  may  not  believe  it 
possible  for  the  schools  to  do  the  work 
as  she  wishes  it  to  be  done.  She  says 
truly. that  the  best  school  of  manners  is 
the  nursery,  but  to  make  it  of  value  the 
mother  must  have  right  ideas.  She  calls 
upon  society  through  its  best  representa- 
tives, the  society  women,  "who  represent 
the  finest  flower  of  our  womanhood"  to 
help  to  preserve  the  tradition  of  gentle 
manners.  She  believes,  with  Professor 
James,  that  renovation  must  begin  at  the 
top  and  work  downward. 

We  have  in  our  schools  of  the  middle 
west  children  from  all  classes  of  society. 
It  is  an  unusual  thing  for  parents  in  any 
community  to  commit  their  children  to 
private  schools  or  private  instruction  at 
home  before  the  high  school  age.  These 
varying  types  bring  together  an  almost 
endless  variety  of  standards  of  courtesy 
and  politeness,  of  what  constitutes  good 
manners. 

In  very  few  cases  are  the  externals 
wholly  lacking.  The  smallest  equipment 
is  that  which  consists  of  the  words 
"thanks"  and  "excuse  me."  These  two 
expressions  are  overworked  to  a  degree  in 
almost  every  school. 

When  we  pass  beyond  these  and  a  few 
other  formulas  we  must  confess  that  the 
pupils  of  our  schools  are  generally  to  be 
found  wanting.  Certainly  no  one  would 
say  that  the  teachers  are  to  be  blamed 
for  this.  But  it  is  not  equally  certain 
that  we  could  not  do  much  to  remedy  it. 

The  teacher  who  takes  the  standard  of 
unfailing  courtesy  of  manners,  the  out- 
come of  an  unfailing  courtesy  of  spirit 
into  the  schoolroom  there  to  abide  with 
him  can  do  much  toward  turning  the 
tendencies  of  that  place  in  the  right  di- 
rection. If  he  can  add  to  this  a  knowledge 
of  the  forms  and  usages  of  good  society 
which  he  is  willing  to  impart  he  can  do 
a  great  deal  more.  But  he  must  himself 
embody  the  spirit  which  is  to  be  diffused. 
Otherwise  his  work  is  in  vain. 

A  teacher  who  respects  the  individu- 
ality of  every  child  before  him  and  shows 
that  he  does,  educates  constantly  in  polite- 
ness. The  child,  ragged,  unkempt,  for- 
lorn it  may  be,  who  has  been  the  recipient 
of  kind  and  genuine  courtesy  never  for- 
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gets  it.  He  bears  the  impress  of  that  con- 
tact always. 

There  axe  schools  in  which  the  children 
are  treated  with  the  same  polite  consid- 
eration as  are  the  visiting  committee- 
men; schools  where  an  interruption 
by  the  teacher  of  &  child's  recitation 
is  couched  in  the  same  courteous 
terms  that  the  interruption  of  a  conversa- 
tion outside  the  school  would  be;  schools 
where  the  principal  on  entering  the  room 
to  make  an  announcement  will  speak  a 
word  of  apology  to  the  child  reciting  as 
well  as  to  the  teacher  if  he  must  interrupt 
a  recitation.  And  these  axe  not  schools 
where  soft  pedagogics  prevail. 

There  is  no  inconBistency  between 
courtesy  and  firmness  of  discipUne. 

Perhaps  most  teachers  possess  all 
needed  kindliness  of  spirit  Many,  how- 
ever, do  not  realize  how  to  make  tiie  beet 


use  of  it.  We  might  say  the  most  profit- 
able use  for  many  who  are  strong  in 
teaching  power  and  have  high  standards 
of  discipline  live  at  cross-purposes  with 
their  pupils  because  they  fail  to  respect 
their  individuality.  They  act  constantly 
as  an  irritant  upon  the  spirits  of  their 
pupils.  We  sometimes  see  a  teacher  who 
is  said  to  have  a  mysterious  influence  over 
children,  who  governs  by  the  force  of  his 
own  personality,  without  apparent  eflfort 
When  you  look  closely  into  the  rela- 
tions of  such  a  teacher  with  his  pupils 
you  will  usually  find  that  the  secret  of 
his  power  lies  in  his  ability  to  make  his 
pupils  feel  that  they  are  worthy  of  re- 
spectful, considerate  treatment.  His  at- 
titude of  spirit  and  manner  is  such  as  to 
encourage  into  activity  the  small  spark  of 
manliness  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  even 
the  most  unpromising. 
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THE  CHINESE  CRISIS  IN  QEOQRAPHY. 

LTDIA    B.   BLAICH. 

"What  shaU  we  call 
This  curious  one  who  builded  a  great  waU, 
That    rivers    crossing,    skirting    mountain 

steeps, 
Did  not  keep  out,  but  let  in,  the  invader?" 

A  coxmtr/s  stage  of  civilization  can  be 
quite  well  estimated  from  its  modes  of 
transportation  and  general  travel.  Anni- 
hilating space  with  Boiickerbocker  en- 
gines is  not  an  absorbing  topic  of  discus- 
sion with  the  Chinese  people.  Millions  of 
them  are  quite  content  with  methods  in 
use  for  the  last  3,000  years.  Two- 
wheeled  carts  with  neither  springs  nor 
seats  are  perfectiy  satisfactory.  (Chinese 
Cart.    Carpenter,  p.  109.) 

The  wheels  are  twice  as  heavy  as  those 
on  American  carts  used  for  road  repair- 
ing, and  in  what  other  country  could  you 
find  shafts  half  as  thick  as  a  telegraph 
pole?  You  must  not  expect  any  seat 
other  than  the  floor  in  these  carts  for  the 


canvas  cover  is  too  low  to  admit  of  such 
a  luxury. 

Often  the  roads  axe  so  narrow  and  so 
poor  that  carts  are  out  of  the  question 
and  sedan  chairs  have  to  be  used.  Bid- 
ing on  donkeys  over  some  of  the  roada  is 
worse  than  traveling  over  newly  plowed 
fields.  Tens  of  thousanda  of  mules  and 
millions  of  camels  have  tramped  over 
these  roads,  which  are  clouds  of  dust  in 
dry  weather  and  pools  of  mud  in  wet 
weather.  Thousands  of  rude  cart  wheels 
have  ground  ruts  into  theuL  Often  one 
must  pick  his  way  among  the  filthy  mud- 
holes.  Sometimes  a  road  has  been  so 
long  used,  without  a  dream  of  repair,  that 
it  becomes  a  kind  of  ditch*  or  gorge  be- 
tween the  fields.  Thirty  miles  a  day  un- 
der such  circumstances  is  making  excel- 
lent time. 

The  Chinese  wheelbarrow  is  a  very 
common  but  tiresome  vehicle  for  trans^ 
portation.  Its  one  wheel  comes  up 
through  the  center  of  the  bed  and  has  a 
framework    built  over  it.     This    vehicle 
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pushed  by  a  man  constitutes  the  Chinese 
fast  freight.  The  bundles  are  placed  an 
the  ledges  an  either  side  and  fastened  to 
the  framework  over  the  wheel.  Some- 
times passengers  travel  on  these  barrows, 
and  so  you  need  not  be  surprised  if  occa- 
sionally  you  see  a  wheelbarrow  with  a 
pig  on  one  ledge  and  a  good-looking 
Chinese  girl  with  paper  flowers  in  her  hair 
keeping  the  balance  on  the  other.  She 
will  rest  one  foot  on  the  ledge  and  the 
other  in  a  rope  stirrup.  (Past  Freight. 
McClure's,  July,  p.  242;  A  Passenger 
Wheelbarrow.    Carpenter,  p.  108.) 

The  Chinese  maie  great  use  of  their 
waterways;  but  millions  of  tons  of  mar 
terial  must  be  carried  by  coolies.  Many 
of  the  coal  miners  are  remote  from 
streams;  the  coal  is  carried  by  hand  in 
baskets,  a  task  in  which  even  the  children 
assist.  (A  Boy  Carrying  Coal  From  the 
Mines  to  a  Junk.    McClure,  p.  241.) 

The  burden  is  suspended  in  two  pack- 
ages from  the  ends  of  a  bamboo  stick  and 
is  sometimes  carried  a  distance  of  four 
miles  by  a  boy. 

What  about  railroads?  They  are  not 
quite  as  scarce  as  hen's  teeth;  for  the  em- 
pire boasts  of  516  miles  of  railroad  in  this 
year  of  1900.  For  years  foreigners  have 
tried  to  induce  thfi  natives  to  have  them 
introduced,  but  official  consent  was  not 
obtained  till  1876.  A  road  of  nine  miles 
from  Shanghai  to  the  Yangtze  river  was 
projected.  It  was  a  very  tortuous  line  in 
order  to  avoid  graves,  houses,  special 
tracts  of  land,  etc.,  in  the  route.  Does 
not  that  tell  a  volume  about  their  devel- 
opment? In  our  country  we  permit  rail- 
road companies  to  buy  up  sJl  property 
that  may  lie  in  the  path  of  a  straight  line 
contemplated  for  the  railway.  People 
are  compelled  to  sell  their  land  for  rea- 
sonable sums  that  this  may  be  accom- 
plished, ^^ut,**  you  say,  "perhaps  the 
farmer  does  not  wish  to  sell  his  land.'* 
True,  but  the  law  of  the  ITnited  States 
and  other  countries  replies,  "Thousands 
of  people  will  use  this  road  in  the  future 
and  it  would  be  wrong  to  compel  them  all 
to  travel  so  many  useless  miles  on  a  cir- 
cuitous road.  It  is  better  that  one  man 
be  inconvenienced  than  that  thousands 
suffer."    No  sooner  was  the  road  finished 


than  the  government  bought  it,  tore  up 
the  rails  and  threw  the  locomotive  and 
all  into  the  river.  Little  encouragement 
this  to  build  more!  Not  till  1881  waa 
another  attempt  made  and  that  was  only 
a  kind  of  disguise.  The  fine  coal  found 
about  eighty  miles  from  Tien-Tsin  had 
to  be  brought  to  market  A  tramway, 
operated  by  horses,  was  built  to  the  near- 
est water  route.  Finally  a  small  engine, 
named  the  "Rocket  of  China,"  was 
substituted.  This  had  to  be  built 
out  of  material  surreptitiously  gathered 
in  the  country.  Such  is  the  story  of  the 
origin  of  railways  in  the  yellow  empire. 
As  early  as  1897 — ^three  years  ago — the 
first  railroad  entered  Peking,  connecting 
it  with  its  port,  Tien-Tsin,  eighty  miles 
away.  We  must  not  believe,  however, 
that  it  is  a*  hopeless  attempt  to  awaken 
Chinese  minds  to  an  appreciation  of 
modem  conveniences,  for  there  are  now 
600  miles  under  construction  by  the  Bel- 
gians, and  3,000  miles  are  already  sur- 
veyed or  under  survey  by  American  and 
English  companies,  and  still  other  hun- 
dreds of  miles  are  being  planned  by  the 
Germans.  In  a  few  years  Peking,  the 
capital,  Hankow  and  Shanghai,  China^e 
Chicago  and  New  York  respectively, 
and  Canton,  the  chief  port  of  the  south, 
will  be  connected  with  each  other  by 
railway. 

I  am  sure  you  have  a  question  in  mind, 
viz.,  Why  do  foreign  powers  build  the 
railroads?  And  already  before  I  can  reply 
you  have  given  an  answer:  "The  natives 
lack  enterprise."  True;  and  you  must 
remember  that  this  is  an  immense  task, 
a  risk  rather  great  for  any  government 
Of  course  the  Chinese  aid  in  it;  but  they 
lack  the  necessary  capital;  and  though 
there  are  wealthy  capitalists  in  the  land 
they  have  not  yet  learned  to  put  their 
money  together  in  great  joint  stock  com- 
panies as  Europeans  and  Americans  do. 
Will  foreigners  own  these  roads  then? 
Not  at  all.  The  title  to  this  property  re- 
mains in  the  Chinese  government,  the 
foreigners  giving  the  money  as  a  loan, 
receiving  for  the  same  bonds  bearing  5 
per  cent,  interest,  with  the  promise  that 
the  principal  and  interest  will  be  paid  in 
gold  coin  of  the  foreigner's  country.   The 
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time  of  the  loan  is  from  forty  to  fifty 
years,  during  which  the  foreigners  con- 
trol the  financial  affairs  of  the  enterprise 
and  receive  20  per  cent  of  the  profits, 
if  any,  after  all  expenses  and  interest  have 
been  satisfied.  At  the  end  of  the  time, 
the  Chinese  government  takes  entire 
charge  and  control  of  all  the  property  and 
its  business.  For  his  rights,  the  foreigner 
pledgee  himself  to  maintain  a  school  of 
instruction  on  the  subject;  to  employ 
Chinese  on  an  equal  footing  with  foreign- 
ers; to  permit  natives  to  make  invest- 
ments; to  transport  government  troops 
and  ammunition  at  half  rate;  not  to  give 
aid  to  the  enemy  in  time  of  war.  (Pic- 
ture: Second  class  on  the  Imperial  Chi- 
nese Railway.     McClure's,  July,  p.  247.) 

The  second-class  passenger  train  re- 
minds one  of  the  American  coal  car.  You 
see  that  the  Chinaman  prefers  to  have  his 
baggage  where  he  can  put  his  hand  on  it 
at  any  time.  (A  large  freight  boat  on  the 
Pei-Ho.    McClure's,  July,  p.  244.) 

If  the  wind  on  a  river  is  adverse,  the 
masts  of  the  boat  are  folded  back,  and 
the  crew  get  out  on  the  running  board 
and  pole  the  boat.  Sometimes  it  is 
hauled  along  by  a  rope  in  the  hands  of 
the  crew  on  shore. 

The  greatest  wonder  in  the  country  is 
the  Great  Wall,  a  three  days'  donkey 
journey  from  Peking.  The  Chinese  built 
it  two  centuries  before  Christ  was  bom, 
to  keep  out  the  wild  Tartar  tribes  of  Man- 
churia and  other  northern  provinces.  It 
is  a  solid  wall  of  stone  masonry  thirty 
feet  high  and  1,500  miles  long.  Rivers 
and  mountains  seem  to  have  been  no  ob- 
stacles to  this  yellow  race.  So  determined 
were  they  to  keep  out  the  enemy  that 
even  a  pealv  over  5,000  feet  high  could 
not  daunt  their  courage.  The  bricks  had 
to  be  made  by  hand  and  sometimes  car- 
ried up  the  steepest  kind  of  hills.  No- 
where on  the  globe  could  a  people  be 
found  to-day  who  would  build  such  a  wall 
as  did  the  Chinese  without  one  bit  of  ma- 
chinery. It  must  have  required  a  mighty 
and  well-organized  army.  Did  it  serve 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  built?  No  I 
Those  Mancfhurians  overran  the  land  in 
^])ite  of  the  wall,  and  to-day  the  ruling 
hoii«;e  in  China  is  Manchurian. 


China  will  need  to  erect  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  her  people  a  stronger  and 
more  spiritual  wall  in  order  to  keep  con- 
trol of  her  own  kingdom,  viz.,  develop  a 
large,  broad,  liberal  civilization. 

"So  may  the  girdle  of  the  sun 
Bind  the  East  and  West  m  one." 

Wo  have  worked  through  all  this  ma- 
terial to  enable  us  to  understand  the  pres- 
ent crisis.  One  great  cause  is  that  the 
country  wishes  to  get  rid  of  the  ''foreign 
devil, "  as  all  non-natives  are  called.  Here 
a  new  question  presents  itself,  "How  did 
foreigners  ever  gain  a  foothold  there?  By 
force  they  com})elled  China  to  open  her 
ports  to  foreign  vessels  and  residents.  We 
have  just  seen  how  the  English,  Ameri- 
cans and  Belgians  got  control  of  the  rail- 
roads. But  how  were  the  first  ports  ever 
opened  to  foreign  trade?  Formerly  Brit- 
ish India,  the  southern  neighbor  of 
China,  carried  on  a  large  opium  trade 
with  the  Chinese.  Seeing  the  injurious 
effects  of  opium  on  her  people.  China 
forbade  the  importation.  England  was  de- 
termined not  to  lose  this  revenue.  Dis- 
putes arose  which  finally  tenninated  in 
the  cruel  "Opium  War.''  China  destroyed 
an  immense  quantity  of  opium  at  Canton. 
When  two  such  nations  have  a  war,  it  is 
easy  enough  to  tell  who  the  victor  will  be. 
As  ever}^  one  expected,  England  won  and 
demanded  as  indemnity  for  the  opium 
and  the  war  expenses  several  million  dol- 
lars, the  island  of  Hong-Kong  off  the  har- 
bor of  Canton,  and,  most  important  of 
all,  there  were  to  be  opened  to  foreign 
trade  five  ports  where  consuls  of  the  va- 
rious nations  might  reside  undisturbed 
and  protect  the  interests  of  their  respee- 
tive  countries.  Canton,  Amoy,  Shanghai, 
Foo-Chow  and  Ningpo  were  the  ports. 
Thus  we  see  how,  step  by  step,  tlie  for- 
eigners gained  admittance  to  tbe  forbid- 
den land. 

These  foreigners  are  demanding  prog- 
ress, to  which  a  part  of  the  Chinese  at 
least  are  stubbornly  opposed,  perhaps  all 
of  them;  hence  secret  societies,  like  the 
Boxers,  have  been  formed,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  ridding  the  land  of  the  "for- 
eign devil." 
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At  last,  we  are  ready  to  face  our  moat 
difficult  question,  viz.,  In  what  way  is  the 
reform  movement  in  China  responsible 
for  the  present  uprising?  Every  school- 
boy knows  that  China  i§  not  a  Christian 
land  and  that  America  and  European 
countries,  desiring  to  have  Christianity 
adopted  there,  sent  many  missionaries, 
who,  besides  preaching  Christ  and  the 
Bible,  opened  schools  in  which  the  Chi- 
nese students  were  trained  in  western  edu- 
cation, so  different  from  their  own.  When 
the  young  men,  graduating  from  these 
schools,  took  positions  in  life  they  soon 
showed  the  advantages  of  their  training. 
Thereupon  the  government  establibhed 
similar  schools  and  arsenals.  Western 
books  by  the  hundred  were  translated, 
published  and  sold  in  the  stores.  Also 
innumerable  tracts  were  printed  and  dis- 
tributed. No  pains  were  spared  to  trans- 
late into  Chinese  the  best  books  on  all 
subjects — astronomy,  physiology,  physics, 
geography,  etc.  A  great  fever  for  reading 
result^  and  then  the  government  voted 
that  this  western  learning  should  form 
part  of  the  great  examinations  of  the  stu- 
dents. Every  man,  woman  and  child 
found  out  that  something  is  going  on 
somewhere  else  in  the  world.  Trade  in- 
creased, telegraph  messages  were  sent 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  another. 
I'oreign  articles,  such  as  clocks,  watches, 
toys,  winei,  liquors,  groceries,  in  short  all 
kinds  of  merchandise  were  being  more 
and  more  demanded,  and  so  the  Chinese 
came  to  use  the  products  of  the  much 
hated  foreigners. 

As  a  boy,  the  present  emperor,  Kwang 
Su,  took  great  interest  in  these  foreign 
articles-  Everything  imaginable  was  sent 
him  to  gain  his  favor — phonographs,  tele- 
phones, every  kind  of  invention,  until  his 
part  of  the  palace  became  a  veritable  mu- 
seum of  western  inventions. 

As  he  grew  to  be  a  young  man,  he  stud- 
ied English  and  the  Bible,  and  asked  that 
Bibles  be  freely  distributed.  His  example 
set  other  j'oung  men  to  studying  English. 
Private  and  government  schools  for 
teaching  English  were  opened.  Soon  the 
emperor  began  to  investigate  all  phases 
of  western  learning.  He  studied  law, 
chemistry,    mathematirs,    medicine,    and 


many  other  things.  Then  a  reform  club 
was  organized  by  the  young  men  of  Pe- 
king, and  the  leading  foreign  newspapers 
and  magazines  were  subscribed  for  and 
read  with  interest. 

But  the  conservative  Chinamen  held 
up  their  hands  in  amazement,  crying 
meanwhile:  "Adore  that  which  is  old. 
Walk  in  the  trodden  paths.''  In  1896, 
the  emperor,  feeling  that  progress  could 
never  be  inaugurated  under  such  rever- 
ence for  ancient  things,  tried  to  introduce 
reforms  quickly  and  forcibly.  How  he 
was  checked  and  dominated  by  the  dow- 
ager empress  is,  alas!  too  well  known  as 
recent  history. 


••THE  MATERNAL  INSTINCT." 

MRS.   E.   E.    OLCOTT. 

The  article  by  the  above  title,  in  the 
September  Educator-Journal,  is  so  sug- 
gestive that  one  wishes  Miss  Dennis  had 
said  more. 

"The  manifestation  of  the  elemental 
instinct  which  leads  the  mother"  to  re- 
sent any  criticism  of  her  child  is  of  vital 
interest  to  the  community.  The  recog- 
nition of  this  instinct  is  voiced  in  the 
saying,  "It  takes  a  mother  to  be  so  blind 
she  canH  tell  black  from  white."  Parents 
who  consider  it  almost  a  personal  affront 
to  be  told  of  the  child's  misdemeanors 
virtually  shield  it  and,  in  effect,  some- 
times encourage  it  in  wrong-doing. 

If  "the  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  rules 
the  world,"  then  the  government  of  the 
world  depends  upon  the  heart  and  head 
that  move  that  hand,  and  che  world 
should  help  the  mother  to  be  wise  as  well 
as  loving.  If  public  opinion  demanded 
that  a  mother  should  know  black  from 
white,  it  would  help  her  eyesight  Mnaz- 
ingly.  If  the  cold,  slightly  contemptuous 
disapproval  of  her  associates  were  the 
penalty  which  public  opinion  exacted  for 
her  attitude  of  that  "educated,  gently- 
bred  mother  who  stood  for  her  child  and 
l\is  word  against  a  number  of  witnesses, 
among  them  a  teacher  who  had  seen  the 
commission  of  the  offense,"  isnH  it  prob- 
able that  she  would  not  have  ])een  heard 
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from  "in  persan,  by  note,  and  by  tele- 
phone?"' 

Mother  love  is  God-given  and  will 
stand  while  the  world  stands,  .but  its 
manifestations  are  infinitely  varied.  The 
Hindoo  mother  gave  her  chUd  to  the 
crocodile,  the  high-class  Chinese  mother 
cripples  her  baby  daughter  by  binding  its 
feet.  Could  any  one  doubt  their  love  for 
their  offspring?  No,  but  we  send  mis- 
sionariee  to  teach  them  a  wiser  manifest 
tation.  The  American  mother  sometimes 
sacrifices  her  child's  best  interests,  she 
"cripples  the  wings  of  its  soul,"  not  be- 
cause she  does  not  love  it  but  because 
she,  too,  needs  enlightening!  The  ma- 
ternal instinct  should  be  turned  to  an- 
other outlet. 

If  public  opinion  held  that  a  boy  who 
was  never  punished  at  school  is  a  nulksop 
and  a  coward,  would  not  the  *T)lind" 
mother  feel  aggrieved  toward  those  who 
said  her  son  needed  no  correction?  Would 
it  be  because  she  wished  him  to  suffer 
pain?  The  old-time  sentiment  which 
said,  ^f  my  boy  gets  a  whipping  at  school 
he  knows  he  will  get  another  at  home,'' 
was  not  wise.  But  is  that  held  by  some 
present-day  pdrents,  "No  teacher  living 
can  punish  my  child,"  a  very  great  im- 
provement? 


Tom:  "Lefs  go  to  the  river  after 
school." 

Dick:  ^rtTo,  maw  said  for  me  to  come 
straight  home.  Your  maw  told  you  to 
come,  too." 

Tom:  "Oh,  I'll  tell  my  maw  I  was 
kept  in  'cause  I  couldn't  get  some  prob- 
lems and  the  teacher  wouldn't  'splain  'em. 
She'll  believe  any  old  yam  I  tell!" 

Dick:  "She  wouldn't  if  she  was  like 
my  maw!  She  would  ask  some  questions 
and  look  at  you  and  know  you  was  lyin'! 
My  maw  knows  a  thing  or  two;  she  ain't 
no  softie!" 

Which  boy  respected  his  mother  most? 


Some  boys  were  playing  at  leaping 
from  a  roof  down  upon  a  pile  of  sawdust. 
One  could  not  summon  courage  to  jump. 
The  others  teased  him  unmercifully, 
called  him  a  "  'fraid-cat  and  a  girl  baby." 

When  he  went  home  his  mother  saw 


something  was  amiss  and  drew  the  story 
from  him.  She  did  not  waste  any  time 
abusing  the  other  boys  and  calling  hiTn 
her  brave  darling.  She  said  gently,  but 
firmly:  "The  boys  will  always  tease  you 
unless  you  do  jump  from  that  roof.  It  is 
bright  moonlight;  they  have  all  gone 
home;  I'll  go  with  you  to  the  sawdust  and 
I  want  you  to  jump  again  and  again  till 
you  are  not  afraid."  The  next  day  he 
proudly  redeemed  himself  in  the  eyes  of 
his  playfellows.  That  mother  saw  that 
black  was  black,  and  helped  to  make  it 
truly  white! 


'It  is  true  that  "human  nature  meets 
and  finds  itself  at  one  with  brute  nature" 
in  certain  phases  of  maternal  instinct 
But  we  should  remember  that  human 
nature  is  dual,  and  rises  toward  the  divine 
nature  as  well. 

The  best  interests  of  humanity  ask 
that  mothers  should  be  expected  to  be 
wise  and  strong.  Our  Heavenly  Parent 
knows  all  our  faults,  yet  loves  us  as  no 
adoring  mother  can.  Not  the  blind  brute 
instinct  but  the  farseeing  heavenly  love 
should  be  the  ideal  of  maternal  affectioiL 


HINTS  FOR  ARITHMETIC  WORK. 

In  reviewing  the  "tables"  in  arithmetic 
select  one  of  the  pupils  to  make  the  com- 
binations and  give  them  to  the  class.  If 
he  does  not  do  this  readily,  or  should 
overlook  an  error  in  the  answer,  let  this 
excuse  him  from  the  "place  of  honor," 
and  let  another  take  his  place.  With  a 
little  encouragement  and  direction  this 
may  be  made  very  interesting,  and  it  will 
relieve  the  toacher  where  she  may  very 
properly  take  such  relief.  The  one  who 
makes  the  questions  may  often  be  the  one 
who  with  this  sort  of  effort  will  be 
spurred  on  more  than  by  any  sort  of  pun- 
ishment for  poor  lessons  that  could  be  de- 
vised. 

Some  day  when  you  have  exhausted 
your  supply  of  supplemental  work  in 
arithmetic,  ask  the  class  to  make  five 
problems  each  and  solve  them.  The  best 
ones'will  be  given  the  class  to  solve.  Dup- 
ing the  recitation,  just  for  the  pleasure  it 
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wiU  give  the  one  called  upon,  let  one  dic- 
tate a  problem  to  the  class.  Those  not 
used  during  this  period  may  be  kept  by 
th€  teacher  for  future  use.  In  this  way 
you  are  sure  to  find  some  good  problems, 
and  your  pupils  will  soon  learn  that  cer- 
tain conditions  are  given  and  others  re- 
quired in  a  problem. 


MONOTONOUS   READERS. 

LME  li'CRAE. 

Making  good  readers  of  children  is  an 
easy  matter  if  it  is  correctly  begun  and 
they  are  not  pushed  into  work  too  hard 
for  them.  But,  alas!  they  quickly  ac- 
quire the  bad  habits  that  form  the  trial 
of  all  their  subsequent  teachers.  How 
hard  it  is  to  make  some  children  feel 
that  reading  aloud  is  simply  talking  from 
the  book! 

Here  is  a  plan  that  worked  so  well  for 
me  that  I  trust  it  may  be  of  help  to 
others: 

A  third  reader  class  had  nearly  driven 
me  distracted  by  their  unnatural  reading, 
and  they  seemed  serenely  satisfied  witii 
their  ability  to  "say  all  the  hard  words.*' 

One  morning,  when  the  recitation  time 
came,  I  had  them  lay  aside  their  books 
and  gather  on  a  long  bench  before  the 
blackboard,  on  which  I  had  written  two 
verses  of  the  poem  given  below,  and  con- 
cealed it  by  drawing  down  a  map.  (Chil- 
dren love  surprises,  and  this  map  had 
covered  many  a  one.) 

Instead  of  reading  that  day,  I  told 
them  I  had  a  funny  speech  for  us  all  to 
learn;  and,  pushing  up  the  map,  I  talked 
the  first  verse  to  them.  How  they 
laughed!  Children  are  bom  imitators, 
and  hearing  it  in  a  natural  tone  and  not 
knowing  it  was  a  reading  lesson,  their 
first  attempts  to  voice  it  surprised  my 
fondest  hopes. 

There  are  other  poems  equally  good,  no 
doubt,  but  they  are  hard  to  find.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  read  this  one  in  a 
monotone.  It  contains  story  enough 
to  please  a  child  and  make  it  easily  re- 
membered, and  moral  enough  to  make  the 
learning  worth  while.  So  it  is  given  in 
fuU: 


MIRACLES. 

An  egg  a  chicken!    Don't  tell  me, 
For  didn't  I  break  an  egg  to  see? 
There  was  nothing  inside  but  a  yellow  ball 
With  a  bit  of  mucilage  round  it  all— 
Neither  beak  nor  bill  nor  toe  nor  quill, 
Not  even  a  feather  to  hold  it  together; 
Not  a  sign  of  life  could  any  one  see. 
An  egg  a  chicken!    You  can't  fool  me! 

An  egg  a  chicken!    Didn't  I  pick 
Up  the  very  shell  that  had  held  the  chick, 
So  they  said,  and  didn't  I  work  half  a  day 
To  pack  him  in  where  he  couldn't  stay? 
Let  me  try  as  I  please,  with  squeeze  upon 

squeeze, 
There  was  scarce  space  to  meet  his  head 

and  his  feet; 
No  room  for  any  of  the  rest  of  him,  so 
That  egg  never  held  that  chick,  I  know! 

Mamma  heard  the  plaint  of  her  little  man; 
Felt  his  trouble  and  helped  him,  as  mothers 

can; 
Took  an  egg  from  the  nest— it  was  smooth 

and  round. 
*'Now,   my   boy,   tell   me   what   makes   this 

sound:" 
Faint  and  low,  tap,  tap;  soft  and  low,  rap,' 

rap; 
Sharp  and  quick  like  a  prisoner's  pick. 
"Hear  it  peep  Inside  there!"  cried  Tom  with 

a  shout; 
"How  did  it  get  in  and  how  can  it  get  out?' 

Tom  was  eager  to  help,  he  could  break  the 

shell. 
Mamma  smiled  as  she  said,  "All's  well  that 

ends  well; 
Be  patient  awhile,  my  boy."    Click,  click. 
And  out  popped  the  head  of  a  little  chick. 
No  room  had  it  lacked,  tho'  snug  it  was 

packed, 
There  it  was  all  complete  from  its  head  to 

its  feet. 
The  softest  of  down  and  the  brightest  of 

eyes, 
And  so  big— why  the  shell  wasn't  half  its 

size! 

Tom  gave  a  long  whistle:     "Mamma,  now 

I  see 
That  an  egg  is  a  chicken,  tho'  how  it  beats 

me! 
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An  egg  isn't  a  chicken »  that  I  know  and 

declare, 
Yet  an  egg  is  a  chicken,  see  the  proof  there. 
Nobody  can  tell  how  it  came  in  the  shell- 
Once  out,  all  in  vain  would  I  pack  it  again. 
I  think  its  a  miracle,  Mamma  mine, 
As  much  as  that  of  the  water  and  wine." 

Mamma  kissed  her  boy.  "It  may  be  that 
we  try 

Too  much  reasoning  about  things,  you  and  I, 

There  are  miracles  wrought  every  day  for 
our  eyes 

That  we  see  without  seeing  or  feeling  sur- 
prise. 

And  often  we  must  even  take  on  trust 

What  we  can  not  explain  very  well  again. 

From  the  flower  to  the  seed,  from  the  seed 
to  the  flower. 

It's  a  world  of  miracles  every  hour." 

The  children  committed  the  first  two 
verses  in  this  recitation,  speaking  alone 
or  in  concert,  and  saying  them  in  such  a 
way  a£  to  delight  a  teacher's  heart.  In 
the  second  lesson,  we  learned  two  more 
verses  and  added  a  few  gestures,  which 
pleased  them  beyond  measure,  and  made 
it  seem  more  like  making  a  speech. 

When  the  whole  was  committed — and 
it  is  astonishing  how  readily  children 
memorize  when  it  is  not  set  as  a  task  and 
the  work  pleases  them — ^we  said  it  for  our 
visitors,  sometimes  in  concert,  and  some- 
times taking  turns. 

The  regular  reading  lessons  were  al- 
ternated with  the  speech  making,  and 
it  was  a  revelation  to  me  to  note  how  at 
first  they  lapsed  into  the  old  monotone 
the  moment  the  printed  page  was  placed 
before  them.  Gradually  it  dawned  on 
the  small  minds  that  they  could  "make 
talk"  out  of  the  book,  just  as  they  did 
from  the  board;  then  the  improvement 
was  marked. 

Before  they  were  tired  of  "Miracles," 
we  began  a  new  piece,  one  in  which  two 
people  talked,  and  they  learned  it  as  a 
dialogue;  finally  one  of  the  best  speakers 
attempted  to  say  both  parts  and  make 
it  sound  like  two  voices.  This  was  so 
interesting  that  they  all  worked  bravely 
and  even  the  little  Polander  learned  to 
do  it  reasonablv  well. 


By  the  time  the  term  was  ended  they 
had  a  repertoire  of  some  six  pieces,  for 
by  frequent  repetition  all  were  kept  in 
mind,  and  they  had  learned  to  read. 

One  thing  1  learned:  That  no  matter 
how  well  a  child  can  read,  it  is  saving 
time  and  labor  to  teach  him  his  speech  in- 
stead of  letting:  him  memorize  his  blun- 
ders along  with  the  text  and  then  try  to 
unlearn  them.  It  is  making  haste  slowly, 
but  making  haste  just  the  same. 


SOME  COMMON  ERRORS  IN  ENGLISH. 
FIRST  PAPER. 

W.  F.  L.  SAKDEB8. 

Through  either  haste  or  ignorance 
many  errors  occur  in  written  English  as 
well  as  in  spoken.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  the  commonest  ones: 

The  omission  of  "other*^  or  "else/' — 
"There  is  no  vice  so  mean,  so  contempti- 
ble, as  lying."  —  (Thomas  Jefferson.) 
Read:    There  is  no  other  vice,  etc. 

"In  no  department  of  study  have  the 
schools  recently  seen  more  dissatisfaction 
*  *  *  than  in  this  one."  —  (Hinsdale's 
Teaching  the  Language  Arts,  page  3.) 
Read:    In  no  other  department,  etc. 

"No  study  in  the  school  equals  *  *  * 
mental  arithmetic  in  giving  exercise  and 
development  to  the  power  of  reasoning." 
— (Brook's  Normal  Methods,  page  379.) 
Read:    No  other  study,  etc. 

"At  no  period  in  the  history  of 
France  had  the  French  nation  less  power 
of  a  legal  nature  ♦  *  *  than  in  the  sev- 
enteenth and  eighteenth  centuries."  — 
(Guizot's  History  of  Civilization.)  Read: 
At  no  other  period,  etc. 

"We  have  a  larger  stock  of  shoes  than 
any  store  in  the  city-^'  — (Advertis^nent.) 
Read :    Than  any  other  store,  etc. 

!Many  other  examples  could  be  given. 
In  writing  similar  semtences,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  in  making  a  comparison 
the  thing  compared  should  always  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  class  of  objects  with 
which  it  is  compared.  The  word  "other'' 
(sometimes   the  word  "else")   should    he 
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used.  In  the  following  sentences  the 
word  **else"  should  be  used: 

'1  know  of  nothing  so  easily  acquired 
as  history.'^ — (Magazine.)  Read:  Nothing 
else.  etc. 

"Nothing  has  so  much  tended  to  lessen 
respect  for  rhetorical  studies  as  the  false 
notion  that  rhetoric  is  a  mere  playing 
with  words.'' — (HilFs  Elements  of  Rhet- 
oric and  Composition,  page  12.)  Read: 
Nothing  else,  etc. 

"With  nothing  do  the  teachers  stand  in 
need  of  closer  familiarity  than  with  edu- 
cational principles.'*  —  (Hinsdale's  Lan- 
guage Arts,  page  xx.)  Read:  With  noth- 
ing else,  etc.  (This  whole  sentence  is 
badly  constructed.) 

The  use  of  "greater"  for  "as  great  as," 
etc.  —  "An  atom  of  oxygen  is  sixteen 
times  greater  than  that  of  hydrogen." — 
Bead:  Sixteen  times  as  great  as  that^  etc. 
(Remsen's  Introduction  to  Chemistry, 
page  80.) 

"The  mass,  or  weight,  of  the  sun  is 
300,000  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
earth." — (Lockyer's  Astronomy,  page  57.) 
Bead:  *  *  *  300,000  times  as  great  as 
that  of  the  earth. 

"The  rate  of  mortality  in  the  northern 
prisons  was  13  in  100;  that  in  southern 
prisons  was  38  in  100,  or  nearly  three 
times  greater."  —  (Montgomery's  Stud- 
ent's American  History,  page  430,  note.) 
Read:  Nearly  three  times  as  great.  Also, 
in  this  statement,  symmetry  wouW  re- 
quire "the"  before  "southern." 

"Air  is  14.4  times  heavier  than  hydro- 
gen." Read:  14.4  times  as  heavy  as  hy- 
drogen. 

The  number  of  errors,  similar  to  the 
foregoing,  that  may  be  found  in  our  vari- 
ous texts  is  quite  large.  But  writers  have 
the  greatest  trouble  in  placing  the  word 
"only"  so  that  it  may  affect  what  it  is  in- 
tended to  affect. 

The  word  "only."— "It  has  only  been 
able  to  effect  this  under  the  appearance 
of  fanaticism." — (Guizot.)  Read:  Only 
under,  etc. 

"He  is  only  fitted  for  the  stage." — 
(Guizot.)  Read:  Fitted  only  for  the 
stage. 


"We  only  see  them  in  their  childhood." 
— (Guizot.)  Reai:  Only  in  their  child- 
hood. 

"The  Americans  had  only  dropped  the 
spade  to  seize  the  musket."  —  (Eclectic 
History,  page  139.)  Read:  Only  to  seize, 
etc. 

"The  progress  of  man  can  only  be  con- 
tinuous *  *  *  when  society  is  progress- 
ing, etc.  (Guizot,  p.  14.)  Read:  Can  be 
continuous  only  when,  etc. 

"His  necessities  can  only  be  ascertained 
by  empirical  investigation." — (Selections 
from  Ruskin,  page  159.)  Read:  Only  by, 
etc. 

"Primary  concepts  and  ideas  can  only 
be  taught  by  the  presence  of  objects."— 
(White's  Pedago^,  page  114.)  Read: 
Only  by,  etc. 

And  so  on.  We  could  give  many  more. 
An  author  once  remarked  that  he  always 
looked  twice  at  the  word  "only,"  if  he 
had  occasion  to  use  it,  to  see  that  its  posi- 
tion was  correct. 

Let  it  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  place  it  too  early  in  the  sentence. 
Frequently,  its  office  is  to  modify  a  prep- 
ositional phrase  that  occurs  after  the 
verb;  and  when  this  is  the  case  it  should 
immediately  precede  the  prepositional 
phrase;  as,  "The  so-called  principles  of 
language  can  be  reached  only  by  careful 
inductive  study." 

Here,  "only"  modifies  the  phrase-  %y 
careful  inductive  study;"  and  its  position 
in  the  sentence  is  the  only  one  that  would 
indicate  such  a  modification.  Yet  in  sim- 
ilar sentences  we  frequently  find  the  word 
"only"  placed  immediately  after  the  first 
auxiliary.  The  above  sentence  would 
then  read,  "Can  only  be  reached,  etc." 
Here,  the  ])osition  of  "only"  would  indi- 
cate that  it  was  to  'affect  the  part  "bo 
reached,"  which  is  not  the  thought  which 
the  writer  wished  to  convev. 


Tlioreforc  all  things  whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
even  so  to  them;  for  this  is  the  law  and 
tho  ])ro])hets. 
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BIOGRAPHY  III. 
LA  ORANOE. 

Joseph  Louis  La  Grange  was  bom  in 
Turin,  1736,  and  died  in  Paris,  1813.  He 
was  probably  the  greatest  mathematician 
of  the  eighteenth  century  and  one  of  the 
greatest  the  worid  has  known.  His  father 
was  in  the  Italian  military  service,  and 
had  been  wealthy,  but  had  lost  all  in  spec- 
ulation. In  the  early  pari;  of  his  college 
life  at  Turin,  La  Grange  took  but  little 
interest  in  mathematics.  When  about  fif- 
teen there  fell  into  his  hands  a  tract  by 
Halley  which  roused  his  enthusiasm  and 
made  him  a  worshiper  at  the  shrine  of 
the  pure  science.  He  applied  himself 
with  unusual  energy  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  had  won  a  professorship  of 
mathematics  in  the  Eoyal  Military  acad- 
emy of  Turin. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  communi- 
cated to  Euler  a  general  method  for  deal- 
ing with  ^'isoperimetrieal  problems."  This 
communication  was  the  birth  of  a  new 
branch  of  mathematics  known  as  the  cal- 
culus of  variations.  By  diligent  work.  La 
Grange,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  was 
easily  the  first  mathematician  of  Europe. 
This  position  was  won  at  the  expense  of 
his  health. 

In  1764  he  won  the  prize  offered  by  the 
French  academy  for  the  best  memoir  on 
the  theory  of  the  libration  of  the  moon. 

La  Grange  was  instrumental  in  found- 
ing the  Turin  academy.  Many  of  the  first 
volumes  of  proceedings  are  made  up  al- 
most entirely  of  his  contributions.  These 
contributions  are  either  entirely  new  mat- 
ter or  improvements  upon  things  already 
known.  In  1766  Frederick  the  Great  sent 
a  message  to  Turin  saying,  "The  greatest 
king  of  Europe  invites  the  greatest  math- 
ematician" to  his  court.  La  Grange  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  and  spent  the  next 
twenty  years  at  Berlin.  While  here  he 
was  unhappily  married. 


While  in  Berlin  he  wrote  many  me- 
moirs for  the  transactions  of  the  academy. 
He  also  wrote  his  great  epoch-making 
book,  the  "Mecanique  Analytique." 
Much  of  his  work  was  in  the  fields  of  al- 
gebra and  theory  of  number. 

Upon  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
La  Grange  went  to  Paris,  upon  the  invi- 
tation of  Louis  XVI.  He  was  treated 
with  profound  respect  and  was  housed  in 
the  Louvre.  However,  for  two  years  he 
was  so  melancholy  that  he  took  no  inter- 
est in  anything;  in  fact  he  did  not  even 
open  his  first  printed  copy  of  the  ^Ttfe- 
canique."  The  French  revolution  finally 
aroused  him  to  activity. 

By  the  French  government  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  commission  to  es- 
tablish a  uniform  and  national  system  of 
weights  and  measures.  It  was  largely  to 
his  influence  that  a  decimal  system  was 
established.  In  1795  he  became  a  pro^ 
fessor  in  the  Paris  Ecole  Normale  (Nor- 
mal School).  His  course  of  lectures  here 
upon  the  foundations  of  arithmetic  and 
algebra  are  unexcelled.  In  1797  he  b^ 
came  a  professor  in  the  Ecole  Polytech- 
nique  (Polytechnic  School).  This  started 
a  new  period  of  mathematical  activity, 
and  he  produced  in  rapid  succession  many 
notable  mathematical  works. 

He  was  a  very  modest  man.  He 
shunned  controversy  and  avoided  conver- 
sation. He  never  allowed  his  portrait  to 
be  taken,  those  now  extant  being  gotteoa 
surreptitiously. 

La  Place  said,  "Among  the  inventors 
who  most  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  our 
knowledgej  Newton  and  La  Grange  ap- 
pear to  have  possessed  in  the  highest  de- 
gree the  power  which,  by  the  discovery  of 
general  principles,  constitutes  the  true 
genius  of  science.^' 

To  describe  La  Grange  in  a  single  sen- 
tence, we  would  write,  "He  was  the  great 
mathematical  generalizer.*' 
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HINTS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

The  man  who  amused  himself  and  the 
world  imder  the  name  of  Lewis  Carroll 
did  plenty  of  hard  work  as  the  Key.  C.  L. 
Dodgson,  tutor  in  mathematics  at  Oxford 
imiversily.  His  humor,  however,  was  con- 
stantly bubbling  over,  and  showed  itself 
on  the  most  unexpected  occasions.  Once 
when  the  gift  of  a  new  building  was  made 
to  his  college,  Dodgson  offered  the  follow- 
ing valuable  suggestions  to  the  committee 
in  charge: 

It  is  often  impossible  for  students  to 
carry  on  accurate  mathematical  calcula- 
tions in  close  contiguity  to  one  another, 
owing  to  their  mutual  interference  and  a 
tendency  to  general  oonyersation.  Conse- 
quently these  processes  require  different 
rooms  in  which  irrepressible  conversation- 
ists, who  are  found  to  occur  in  every 
branch  of  society,  might  be  carefully  and 
permanently  fixed. 

It  may  be  sufficient  for  the  present  to 
enumerate  the  following  requisites;  others 
might  be  added  as  the  funds  permitted: 

a.  A  very  large  room  for  ^culating 
greatest  common  measure.  Totiiisasmall 
one  might  be  attached  for  least  common 
multiple;  this,  however,  might  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

b.  A  piece  of  open  ground  for  keeping 
roots  and  practicing  their  extraction;  it 
would  be  advisable  to  keep  square  roots  by 
themselves,  as  their  comers  are  apt  to 
damage  others. 

c.  A  room  for  reducing  fractions  to 
their  lowest  terms.  This  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  cellar  for  keeping  the  lowest 
terms  when  found. 

d.  A  large  room,  which  might  be  dark- 
ened and  fitted  up  with  a  magic  lantern, 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  circulating 
decimals  in  the  act  of  circulation. 

e.  A  narow  strip  of  ground,  railed  off 
and  carefully  leveled,  for  testing  practi- 
cally whether  parallel  lines  meet  or  not; 
lor  this  purpose  it  should  reach,  to  use  the 
expressive  language  of  Euclid,  ^'ever  so 
far.'^ 

f.  As  photography  is  now  very  much 
employed  in  recording  human  expressions, 
and  might  possibly  be  adapted  to  alge- 
braical expressions,  a  small  photographic 


room  would  be  desirable,  both  for  general 
use  and  for  representing  the  various  phe- 
nomena of  gravity,  disturbance  of  equi- 
librium, and  so  forth,  which  affect  the 
features  during  severe  mathematical  oper- 
ations.— Youth's  Companion. 


PROBLEM  SOLVING. 

From  the  utilitarian  standpoint,  the  ap- 
plication of  arithmetic  to  problems  is  the 
important  thing.  No  phase  of  school 
work  has  greater  poasibilties  for  good 
than  problem  solving.  It  is  in  the  prob- 
lem that  principles  are  enforced,  and  new 
relations  clearly  seen.  It  is  in  problem 
solving,  too,  that  the  most  complete  con- 
centration occurs. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  teacher  to 
develop  rapidity,  accuracy,  and  the  ability 
to  look  into  the  real  meaning  of  the  prob- 
lem and  use  the  best  means  of  solving  it 
Many  methods  of  solution  are  not  found 
and  would  not  be  tolerated  outside  the 
schoolroom.  The  slowness  and  deliberor 
tion  so  often  seen  in  the  pupil  will  not 
win  in  the  busy  world. 

The  teaching  should  constantiy  encour- 
age promptness  and  speed.  These  dimin- 
ish the  probability  of  error.  The  school 
standard  should  be  absolute  accuracy.  In 
a  problem  one  answer  is  right,  all  others 
are  wrong.  The  answer  that  is  wrong  in 
one  figure  is  wrong,  nevertheless.  The 
train  dispatcher  who  orders  train  No.  5  to 
take  the  siding  at  switch  No.  16,  when  it 
should  have  been  No.  15,  can  not  plead  in 
extenuation  of  a  collision  that  his  was 
only  a  mistake  of  one  figure.  Accuracy 
and  speed  are  both  best  attained  by  the 
use  of  sensible  business  problems  and  not 
by  puzzles. 

Mistakes  are  frequentiy  made  by  giving 
problems  before  adequate  theory  has  been 
developed  to  solve  tiiem.  An  intelligent 
understanding  of  a  problem  is  possible 
only  when  the  field  of  business  in  which 
it  occurs  is  known,  and  the  arithmetical 
theory  at  hand  that  applies.  Care  and 
patience  along  these  two  lines  will  smooth 
out  many  a  schoolboy's  difficulty. 

By  having  the  membera  of  a  class  make 
problems  in  a  certain  subject,  great  power 
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over  the  subject  is  frequently  attained. 
Careful  reading  of  a  problem  should  al- 
ways precede  any  attempt  tb  solve  it. 
Many  times  the  failure  to  solve  rests  upon 
a  misunderstanding. 

The  solution  itself  should  be  direct  and 
as  brief  as  possible.  There  is  no  virtue  in 
mere  figures.  Almost  all  problems  of  any 
practical  value  are  capable  of  simple, 
short  and  direct  solutions.  The  form  of 
solution  should  correspond  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  best  business  usage. 

TWO  HUNDRED  MONTHS'  RULE. 
The  PacU. 

At  6  per  cent,  the  interest  equals  the 
principal  in  200  months. 

In  20  months  -^  the  principal. 

In  2  months  y|^  ^^^  principal. 

In  6  days,  ^  of  2  months,  y^  the  prin- 
cipsl. 

Illuitrativ*  Example. 

What  is  the  interest  on  93,987  for  3  years 
9  months  17  days  at  5  per  cent.  ? 

First,  find  interest  at  6  per  cent. 

3  years  9  months  =  45  months,  or  2^ 
times  20  months. 

For  20  months,  ^  principal  ($3,987),  or 
$398.70. 

For  45  months,  2^  times  20 

months,  or $896  75 

17  days  is  1  less  than  18  days. 
6  days  is  y^^,^  of  princi- 
pal, or  $3.98 

18  days  is  3x6  days,  or  $11.94 
1  day  is  I  of  $8.98,  or  .  .66 


17  days  is 


11.28 


3  years  9  months  17  days  is  .  .  $908.03 
1  per  cent,  is  \  of  this  ....  151.34 
5  per  cent,  is  5  times  this  last  .      756.70 

Examples  in  Time. 

1.  Interest  for  7  months  14  days. 

7  months  14  days  =  6  months  44  days. 
6  months  —  3  X  xh 

42days  =  7XTAir 
2dayg  =  Jtofy^^ 

2.  Interest  for  1  year  3  months  25  days. 

1  year  2  months  =  14  months  =7  X  rJ^o 

1  month  24  days  =  54  days  =  9  X  tttVif 

Iday^lofy^J^ 


3.  Interest  for  2  years  5  months  13  dayp. 

2  years  4  months  =  1 6  months  =  8  X  riir 

1  month  12  days  =  42  days  =  7  X  rihis 

lday  =  ^ofT^^ 

4.  Interest  for  4  years  11  months  22  days. 

5  years  =  30  X  rh^  o^  A  principal. 
Less  8  days  =  1 J  of  y^j^ir  principal. 
An  effort  has  been  made  to  select  as  dif- 
ficult time  as  possible.     There  is  no  time 
that  does  not  l^nd  itself  to  some  easy  com- 
bination in  the  use  of  this  rule. 

— Modern  Methods. 


SOLUTIONS. 


31.  Where  under  a  uniform  24-ft.  log, 
must  a  spike  be  placed  so  that  three  men, 
one  at  the  end  of  the  log  and  the  other  two 
at  the  spike,  may  carry  equal  weights  ? 

Let  AB  (fig.  1)  represent  the  log,  and  c 
the  point  where  the  spike  is  placed  under  it 
e  and  d  represent  the  center  of  mass  of  the 
two  parts  of  the  log,  AC  and  GB.  These 
points  are  half  way  between  c  and  the  ends 
of  the  log.  24  weight  units  will  represent 
the  weight  of  the  log.  Let  z  =  weight  of 
CB  (it  will  also  i*epresent  its  length),  then 
24  —  X  =  AG  in  both  weight  and  length. 
The  distances  ce  and  dc  are  respectively 

equal  to  4-  an<i  ^^^^'    CB  has  a  bal- 
^  2  2 

ancing  effect  upon  AC  equal  to  its  weight 
X  the  distance  c  e  -f-  distance  cd,  or 

xXx 


24  — X        24  — X 


and  since  24  —  x  =  the 


weight  of  AG,  the  resultant  downward  ten- 
dency of  AG  ^24  —  X  —  -^ — *       Since 

24— X 

the  man  at  A  lifts  half  of  this  and  one  third 
the  weight  of  the  log  we  have  this  equa- 
tion : — 

24  — X  — 


24  — X 


=  16 ;    whence  x  =  6. 
Geo.  H.  Telle,  Salem. 


32.  If  three  poles  7,  8,  and  9  ft.  long 
respectively  are  set  at  the  corners  of  an  8-ft. 
equilateral  triangle,  what  is  the  altitude  of 
the  point  formed  by  bringing  their  upper 
ends  together?  Over  what  point  in  the 
base  do  they  meet  ? 
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From  D,  drop  a  perpendicular  DE  to 
base.  Coonect  with  vertices  of  base.  Gall 
EB,  x;  EC,  y;  AE.  z.  Now  from  rt.  tri- 
angles DEB  and  DEC  49  — x^  =  81  — y^ 
whence  y2  =  x3  4-32 (1) 

Drop  a  perpendicular  from  £  to  BC  at  F. 
CallBF,  u;  thenx^  — u«=:y2— (8— u)« 
y2=x«— 16U  +  64 (2) 

Solve  (1)  and  (2)  u  =  2,  whence  EF  = 
l^x*— 4  

Then  area  of  B  E  C  =  4  ]/  x  ^  —  4. 

Area  also  = 
tV  i;(8+x+y)  (8+x-y)  (S-x+y)  JT-j-y-SJ'. 

Whence  4  /x*  —  4  = 
tSrV^(8+x  +  y)(8+x-y)(8~x+y)(x-fy-8). 
x^— 32x2-}- 256  =  0.     x^4. 

y2=x2+32^_y  =  4  i'~s\ 

Alt  =>^8l~48  =1/33.  _ 

AE  or  z  =  ^64  —  33  =  1/31. 

Height  above  plane  =  v^33  =  6.744  +. 

Distance  above  a  point  whose  distances 
from  A,  B  and  C  respectively  are 
/3^  4,  and  4i/S. 
Ethelbert  Woodburn,  Ambia,  Ind. 

33.  A  misprint  in  this,  changed  the  page 
from  297  to  397.     This  will  be  problem  40. 

34.  A  farmer  has  a  40acre  field  in  the 
form  of  a  square.  He  has  it  planted  in 
com,  the  rows  being  3  fc.  6  in.  apart.  The 
:fir8t  row  is  3  ft.  from  the  line.  How  far 
does  he  walk  in  plowing  it  once,  taking  a 
row  at  a  time  ? 

A  square  40-acre  field  is  80  rods  by  80 
rods.  80  rds.  =  1,320  ft. ;  1,320  —  3  - 
1,317;  1,817—31  =  376;  376 -M=  377 
number  of  rows.  80  X  377  -5-  320  =  94| 
miles  walked.  R.  H.  Baumunk, 

Saline  City. 


CANCELLATION. 

29.  In  problems  involving  multiplica- 
tions and  divisions,  never  perform  these  op- 
erations until  all  common  factors  have  been 
cancelled.  A  strict  observance  of  this  rule 
would  save  a  great  deal  of  time  both  in  the 
schoolroom  and  in  business.  The  following 
problems  will  illustrate  what  is  meant : 

What  will  be  the  cost  of  flooring  a  room 
24  by  30  feet,  if  the  flooring  costs  925 
per  M,  and  we  allow  ^  for  matching,  and 
pay  $4.75  per  M  for  laying  it? 


24  X  30  X  6  X  25 


108 
5 


=  21.60. 


5  X  1,000 

In  this  we  see  that  we  must  multiply  24, 
30  and  |  together  in  order  to  get  the  num 
ber  of  sq.  fr.  This  must  be  divided  by 
1,000  and  then  the  quotient  multiplied  by 
$25,  the  total  price  per  M.  As  shown 
above,  most  of  the  work  can  be  done  by 
cancellation. 

A  merchant  shipped  his  agent  3,240  bu. 
of  wheat  which  was  sold  at  80c  per  bu.  and 
the  proceeds  invested  in  coflTee  at  20c  per 
lb ,  the  commission  for  each  transaction 
being  5  per  cent.  How  many  pounds  of 
coffee  were  bought?  A  little  consideration 
of  the  conditions  of  this  problem  shows  that 
the  following  indicates  the  required  number 
of  lbs.  of  coffee  : 
3,240  X  80  X  95  X  100  X  100 


100  X  100  X  105 


x20 

.82,080 

7" 


=  11,72of. 
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SOLUTIONS  RBQUBSTED. 


40. 
41. 
42. 


Solve  No.  7,  page  297. 

Solve  No.  25,  page  339. 

Arrange  the  nine  digits  into  two 
numbers  whose  sum  is  100. 

43.  The  radius  of  a  circle  is  10  feet. 
Find  the  side  of  an  equilateral  triangle 
having  the  same  area  as  the  circle. 
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NOTES. 

Otto  0.  Clayton,  who  is  principal  of  a 
township  high  school  in  Allen  county,  is 
doing  some  fine  mathematical  work.  He 
has  worked  out  a  number  of  very  intereet- 
ing  division  tests. 

U.  S.  Hanna,  now  a  fellow  in  mathe- 
matics in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania, 
will  return  to  Indiana  university,  January 
1,  to  take  the  position  in  the  department 
of  mathematics  vacated  by  Dr.  Faught 

Mr.  George  Moore,  for  several  years 
principal  and  teacher  of  mathematics  in 
the  West  Lafayette  high  school,  is  attend- 
ing Indiana  university  this  year  and  tak- 
ing an  extended  course  in  mathematics. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  have  recently  issued 
Wells^  Complete  Trigonometry.  The 
book  is  a  revision  of  the  author^s  Essen- 
tials of  Trigonometry.  It  contains  many 
important  improvements  over  the  older 
book. 

August  18,  Dr.  C.  S.  Venable  died  at 
his  home  in  Charlottesville,  Virginia.  He 
had  been  for  thirty-five  years  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  university  of  Virginia. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  splendid  system 
of  text-books  on  elementary  mathematics. 

Dr.  John  B.  Faught,  assistant  professor 
of  mathematics  in  Indiana  imiversity,  has 
accepted  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the 
Marquette,  Michigan,  State  normal 
school.  He  is  a  splendid  man  for  the 
place.  His  leaving  is  a  Joss  to  Indiana, 
but  his  friends  must  rejoice  in  his  promo- 
tion. 

Estill's  ^rN"umerical  Problems  in  Geom- 
etry^'  is  the  title  of  a  splendid  book  from 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York.  The 
book  furnishes  a  large  and  well  selected 
list  of  practical  problems  in  plane  geom- 
etry. Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
use  of  the  metric  system  and  logarithms. 
The  utility  of  the  book  will  certainly 
commend  it  to  all  teachers  of  geometry. 


GENIUS  IS  A  WHITE  BLACKBIRD. 

We  give  up  all  attempt  to  cipher  out 
the  child  by  his  ancestry,  glad  if  we  can 
but  deal  wisely  with  him  for  what  he  is, 
says  Jame^  Champlin  Pemald,  in  the 
September  Atlantic. 

When  we  reach  that  point,  we  are  at 
once  sensible  and  scientific.  True  science 
proceeds  from  the  observed  fact  to  the 
general  law.  Any  system  that  would  start 
with  a  general  law  by  which  to  discern 
the  individual  fact  is  scholasticism  or 
charlatanism,  but  not  science.  When 
science  has  gathered  instances  enough,  it 
may  formulate  its  general  law,  though 
even  then  the  'Vhite  blackbird^*  is  always 
likely  to  appear  and  spoil  the  wisest  in- 
duction. Among  human  beings,  the 
"white  blackbird^^ — ^the  unpredicable 
quantity — ^is  likely  to  be  the  Shakespeare, 
the  Newton,  the  Wordsworth,  the  Ion- 
coin,  or  other  doer  of  the  unexpected. 
How  many  of  these  geniuses  have  been 
spoiled  by  being  kicked  into  shape,'*  to 
suit  some  supposedly  universal*  proposi- 
tion, passes  computation.  The  parent  or 
teacher  wants  nothing  to  do  with  any 
psychology  that  is  not  elastic  enough  to 
make  room  for  the  newest  and  rarest 
specimen. 


ANSWER  TO  A  CHILD'S  QUESTION. 

Do  you  ask  what  the  birds  say?    The  spar- 
row, the  dove, 

The  linnet,  and  thrush  say,  "I  love,  afid  I 
love!" 

In  the  winter  they're  silent,  the  wind  Is  so 
strong; 

What  it  says  I  don't  know,  but  it  sings  a 
loud  song. 

But  green  leaves  and  blossoms,  and  sunny 
warm  weather. 

And  singing  and  loving— all  come  back  to- 
gether. 

But  the  lark  is  so  brimful  of  gladness  and 
love, 

The  green  fields  below  him,  the  blue  sky 
aboxe. 

That  he  sings,  and  he  sings,  and  forever 
sings  he, 

"I  love  my  Ix)ve,  and  my  Love  loves  me." 

— Coleridge. 
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Seeing:  Pictures. 

Teachers  who  keep  informed  on  the  ed- 
ucational thought  of  the  day  scarcely  need 
to  be  reminded  of  the  large  place  that  art 
is  coining  to  have  in  the  work  of  our  pub- 
lic schools.  Neither  do  we  need  to  be 
told  how  much  such  an  impulse  means 
for  the  larger  enjoyment  and  culture  and 
happiness  of  the  millions  who  are  now 
children  in  school.  This  growing  interest 
properly  belongs  to  the  present  stage  in 
our  natural  development  as  a  people,  and 
is  therefore  normal,  not  one  of  the  many 
fads.  Publishers  have  been  quick  to  in- 
terpret the  desire  for  a  knowledge  of  art, 
and  the  result  is  the  reproduction  of  the 
best  art  of  all  nations  at  a  cost  so  trifling 
that  the  poorest  of  us  need  no  longer  be 
without  some  knowledge  of  the  works  of 
the  world's  great  masters.  But  there  is 
danger  that  our  study  of  a  given  picture 
end  with  being  able  to  recognize  it,  mere- 
ly, and  perhaps  to  name  its  author.  In- 
deed, the  mass  of  teachers  can  do  barely 
more,  simply  because  as  school  children 
they  lacked  the  opportunity  of  learning. 
Xow  it  is  worth  something  to  know  the 
Sistine  Madonna  at  sight;  it  is  something 
to  be  able  to  recognize  "The  Angelus"  or 
'TBaby  Stuart,"  as  most  of  us  have  come 
to  do,  and  to  know  this  as  Raphael's,  or 
that  as  Van  Dyke's,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Bnt  most  of  us,  either  as  teachers  or  as 
visitors  at  an  art  gallery,  would  like  to 


know  how  to  stand  before  a  picture  with 
our  eyes  open,  how  to  see  what  there  is 
to  see,  how  to  interpret  and  appreciate  it. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  an  analysis  that 
kills — a  thing  quite  as  undesirable  as 
either  ignorance  or  lack  of  appreciation. 
What  we  need  is  to  know  how  to  look  at 
a  picture,  to  know  the  elements  that  a 
good  piece  of  work  must  possess,  to  know, 
in  a  word,  what  is  good  art  and  why  we 
should  enjoy  it.  Think  what  it  will  mean 
when  the  power  to  do  this  becomes  the 
possession  of  the  many  just  as  it  now  is 
of  the  few.  The  Educator-Journal  be- 
lieves that  it  has  a  plan  which  may  be- 
come exceedingly  helpfril  to  its  readers. 
The  interest  of  Dr.  John  L.  Lowes,  of 
Hanover  college,  has  been  enlisted  and 
his  introductory  article,  together  with  a 
full  explanation  of  the  plan  proposed,  will 
be  found  in  the  December  issue. 

Moods. 

No  single  element  of  the  weather,  how- 
ever propitious,  suflSces  to  make  a  perfect 
day.  If  either  sun,  or  breeze,  or  moisture, 
fails  to  participate  properly  in  the  happy 
combination,  there  is  a  corresponding  de- 
traction from  the  charm  of  perfection. 
So  there  are  a  number  of  elements  that 
go  to  make  up  the  atmosphere  that  sur- 
rounds the  soul;  and  no  single  element, 
however  congenial  in  itself,  will  atone  for 
the  imperfection  of  other  elements,  and 
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will  suffice  to  confer  perfect  bliss  in  itself. 
The  mood  in  which  we  happen  to  be,  the 
kind  of  activity  to  be  engaged  in,  the  en- 
vironment round  about  us,  the  personal 
presences  or  absences  at  the  time — each 
and  all  contribute  to  heighten  or  to  mar 
the  enjoyment  of  the  hour.  But,  as  by 
the  exercise  of  ingenuity  and  forethought, 
and  deep  devotion  to  duty,  we  can  rise 
above,  and  act  more  or  less  independently 
of,  the  most  untoward,  uncertain  or  un- 
propitious  weather;  so,  by  similar  means, 
we  shall,  if  we  try,  be  able  to  wrest  a 
signal  triumph  from  the  rainy,  or  dreary, 
or  torrid,  or  dusty  hours  in  the  life  of 
the  soul. 

One  Thankss^iving:. 

About  noon  on  the  Saturday  before 
Thanksgiving  the  sun  came  out  from  a 
gray  sky  as  he  is  sometimes  wont  to  do 
in  late  November  with  a  genial  warmth 
like  a  last  lingering  caress  of  the  waning 
autumn.  I  had  spent  the  whole  morning 
over  a  pile  of  manuscripts,  reading,  cor- 
recting, grading,  protesting  all  the  while, 
and  often  disappointed  with  the  sad  mis- 
takes of  pupils  whom  I  had  thought  to  be 
doing  so  well.  Dinner  time  found  me 
much  depressed.  All  week  the  work  had 
been  hard,  the  days  had  been  dull,  the 
schoolroom  gloomy.  The  approach  of 
winter,  with  its  usual  train  of  mingled 
pleasure  and  work  had  not  cheered  me  as 
in  other  years.  I  felt  dissatisfied,  almost 
disconsolate.  Without  the  manuscripts 
that  morning  my  spirits  might  have  re- 
gained some  of  their  elasticity;  after  por- 
ing over  them  I  felt  no  doubt  that  what- 
ever teaching  might  be  for  others  it  was 
not  congenial  for  me.  I  had  missed  my 
forte.  Under  these  circumstances  the  re- 
turn of  the  sun  was  doubly  welcome.  His 
rays  were  like  a  tonic  and  they  invited  me 
out  of  doors.  After  a  considerable  walk 
I  was  in  the  woods,  strolling  up  a  valley 
which  sloped  gently  toward  the  south. 
The  hills  on  either  side  gathered  the 
sun^s  warmth  and  held  .it.  The  trees 
were  bare,  tender  plants  that  had  been 
caught  blooming  by  the  early  frosts  were 
brown  and  withered.  The  grass  was  brit- 
tle and  sere.  The  crisp  leaves  blown 
hither  and  thither  had  lodged  in  nooks 


and  comers,  and  at  places  almost  choked 
the  little  brook  that  rippled  along  be- 
tween the  hills.  Nearly  all  the  birds  had 
gone  to  warmer  lands;  but  the  bluejays 
that  remained  shouted  their  protest  at  my 
intrusion,  while  a  squirrel  or  two  that  the 
hunters  had  missed  scampered  for  their 
retreat  as  I  approached.  The  tone  of  the 
whole  scene  was  brown,  but  there  wa«  a 
glory  over  it  all — ^less  rich  and  less  varied 
than  that  of  summer,  but  not  less  impres- 
sive, not  less  pleasing.  Beside  the  path 
a  tree  had  fallen  and  a  branch  rising  from 
the  prone  trunk  offered  a  tempting  invi- 
tation to  sit  and  rest  While  I  sat  basking 
in  the  sun,  mentally  weary  from  my 
week's  work  and  just  comfortably  tired 
from  my  walk,  the  load  of  care  seemed  to 
slide  off,  leaving  me  in  a  kind  of  revery, 
that  was  deepened  by  the  dreamy  gui^le 
of  the  brook  and  the  lazy  hum  of  a  be- 
lated insect.  I  fell  to  moralizing  on  the 
spirit  of  change,  suggested,  no  doubt,  by 
the  fallen  leaves  and  the  bare  branches,, 
and  soon  found  that  my  thoughts  had 
glided  back  to  my  schoolroom.  Somehow 
the  depression  of  the  morning  had 
changed  to  hopefulness.  Instead  of  the 
mistakes  and  imperfections  which  had  so 
discouraged  me  I  now  thought  rather  of 
the  progress  that  I  knew  had  been  made 
during  the  weeks  past  The  children  had 
been  good;  they  had  worked  faithfully; 
and,  after  all,  was  not  this  use  of  faulty 
English,  that  had  bo  nettled  me,  one  of 
those  evil  spirits  that  go  out  only  after 
long  continued  prayer  and  fasting?  Clear- 
ly I  had  been  impatient  for  results.  Hold- 
ing the  object  glass  of  the  telescope  to 
my  eye,  the  good  was  barely  discernible. 
Looked  at  now  with  healthy  vision  there 
were  abundant  signs  of  progress.  The 
fault  was  in  me — lack  of  faith  in  my  pu- 
pils, lack  of  confidence  in  myself.  Both 
these  lessons  I  learned  in  the  woods  that 
afternoon.  I  had  been  out  of  harmony. 
The  air  and  the  sunshine  put  me  again 
in  tune.  I  went  home  with  the  glow  of 
health  on  my  cheek,  with  peace  in  my 
heart,  and  with  new  hopes  and  plans  for 
the  work  before  me.  After  supper,  in 
front  of  a  cheerful  fire,  I  read  Whittier's 
"Last  Walk  in  Autumn.*^  The  next  three 
school  days  were  full  of  sunshine,  even 
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though  the  sky  was  sometimes  gray;  and 
in  counting  over  my  mercies  on  Thanks- 
giving day  I  found  it  in  my  heart  to 
be  glad  I  was  a  teacher. 

Sticking:  to  the  Point. 

There  are  three  essentials  to  all  profit- 
able discussions.  The  first  is  to  have  a 
point;  the  second  is  to  see  the  point;  the 
third  is  to  stick  to  the  point.  Many  dis- 
cussions begin  and  end  without  either 
party  being  conscious  of  having  an  objec- 
tive point.  Some  parties  to  a  discussion 
see  a  point,  or  see  many  points,  while 
neither  party,  or  only  one  of  the  parties, 
sees  the  point.  And  when  any  or  all  of 
the  parties  see  the  point,  they  rarely  show 
themselves  capable  of  sticking  to  the 
point.  There  would  be  less  unprofitable 
discussion  if  every  one  would  first  con- 
vince himself  that  he  had  a  point  to  dis- 
cuss. We  can  not  expect  another  to  stick 
to  our  point  unless  we  can  make  him  see 
that  we  have  a  point;  and  we  can  not  ex- 
pect to  make  him  see  that  we  have  a  point 
unless  we  can  stick  to  it  ourselves. 

China. 

Geographical  interest  has  shifted  many 
times  during  the  last  two  years.  If  a 
teacher  takes  advantage  of  current  events 
she  has  been  able  to  give  her  pupils  some 
live  geography  lessons  on  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  Hawaii,  Philippines,  and  South 
Africa.  Now  at  the  opening  of  the  school 
year  of  course  we  will  study  China,  even 
though  it  does  not  come  first  in  our  text- 
books, or  in  our  outlines.  The  eyes  of 
the  world  are  turned  upon  China.  The 
Boxer  uprising  against  foreigners  has 
spread  beyond  the  control  of  the  young 
emperor,  and  many  of  the  Chinese  troops 
have  joined  the  rebels  and  massacred  the 
people  they  were  sent  to  defend.  The 
Boxers  are  the  non-progressive  or  reac- 
tionary element.  Their  society  is  a  very 
old  one,  and  its  motto  is  China  for  China- 
men. Prince  Ching,  chief  of  the  foreign 
ofl&ce,  in  sympathy  with  the  foreigners, 
has  been  deposed,  and  his  place  taken  by 
Prince  Tuan,  who  is  in  sympathy  with 
the  empress  dowager  and  friendly  to  the 
Boxers.     The   Chinese   uprising   is   not 


wholly  an  uprising  against  Christianity. 
It  is  an  outbreak  against  all  foreigners 
and  all  nations  who  are  in  sympathy  with 
them.  The  articles  on  China  now  running 
in  this  journal  will  bear  careful  reading, 
and  will  do  much  to  help  in  this  study. 

Am  I  Succeeding:? 

It  is  quite  important  that  teachers  have 
some  kind  of  a  standard  by  which  they 
themselves  can  judge  of  the  success  or 
failure  of  their  own  work.  Hardly  any- 
thing else  is  as  unfavorable  to  growth  as 
supreme  self-satisfaotion.  We  are  in  con- 
stant need  of  the  divine  discontent.  But 
on  the  other  hand  we  need  encourage 
ment.  The  continuous  expenditure  of 
nervous  energy  in  the  work  of  teaching 
leaves  even  the  best  of  us  easily  despond- 
ent at  times.  We  all  know  what  it  means 
then  to  meet  parents  who  assure  us  that 
their  children  are  progressing  finely.  We 
all  know  how  the  word  of  commendation 
will  sometimes  change  the  whole  aspect 
of  things  and  send  us  renewed  to  our 
work.  But  the  good  word  is  often  slow 
in  coming.  Even  the  friends  who  appre- 
ciate do  not  always  tell  us  so.  It  is  then 
that  we  need  an  answer  to  the  question. 
Am  I  succeeding?  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  almost  any  one  with  ordinary  schol- 
arship can  teach  bright,  quick,  industri- 
ous, intelligent  children.  Indeed,  these 
would  learn  with  a  poor  teacher.  Slight 
directing  is  all  they  require,  and  there  is 
danger  that  we  may  be  satisfied  with  our 
work  because  our  brightest  pupils  are 
making  good  records.  How  about  the 
dull,  indolent,  mischievous  boy?  What  of 
the  idle,  frivolous  girl?  Have  you  tact 
to  thwart  or  better  still  to  anticipate  mis- 
chief? Have  you  infinite  patience  with 
the  dull  ones?  Can  you  inspire  the  indo- 
•  lent  with  the  spirit  of  work  and  change 
frivolity  to  earnestness?  These  are  the 
safe  tests.  Apply  them  in  your  own 
school.  The  means  are  rarely  wanting. 
If  you  are  succeeding  with  the  less  fav- 
ored ones  it  is  quite  certain  you  have  dis- 
covered your  true  place  in  life.  Let  us  be 
glad  for  the  joy  and  the  help  and  the  in- 
spiration we  find  in  our  work  with  our 
best  pupils,  but  even  if  these  should  num- 
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ber  ninety  and  nine  our  real  strength,  our 
best  service  will  be  meaflured  by  what  we 
can  do  for  the  one. 

Shall  Children  Study  at  Home? 

To  the  consideration  of  this  subject 
Mr.  Edward  Bok  devotes  a  column  in  the 
October  Ladies^  Home  Journal,  maintain- 
ing, as  he  did  in  an  article  on  the  same 
topic  last  January,  that  home  study 
should  not  be  required.  Some  of  our  ed- 
ucational papers,  not  to  mention  the  daily 
press,  take  issue  with  Mr.  Bok  and  de- 
clare that  a  man  who  is  not  in  immediate 
touch  with  educational  matters  either  on 
the  school  or  the  home  side  is  not  quali- 
fied to  express  so  positive  an  opinion. 
Whether  Mr.  Bok^s  theory  is  an  extreme 
one  or  not  it  is  certain  that  leading  edu- 
cators are  advocating  shorter  school 
hours  and  more  recreation.  Apropos, 
here  is  a  bit  of  actual  history.  A  few 
years  ago  it  had  become  the  custom  in 
one  of  our  large  cities  to  detain  pupils 
after  school  who  had  "missed"  lessons 
during  the  day.  To  one  of  the  eighth 
grade  schools  there  happened  to  come  a 
new  teacher  who  believed  in  living  with 
his  pupils,  in  leading  them  instead  of 
driving  them,  in  helping  them  to  become 
self-reliant,  in  keeping  them  fresh  and 
vigorous.  All  of  these  things,  he  thought, 
were  rather  discouraged  than  helped  by 
the  "keeping-in'*  process.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term  they  "missed"  as  usual, 
and  were  surprised  at  not  being  asked  to 
remain  for  study  after  school.  They 
evidently  supposed  the  reins  would  be 
tightened  after  the  work  was  well  begun, 
and  when  they  found  otherwise  they 
really  began  to  ask  their  teacher  to  keep 
them  in.  He  good-naturedly  but  firmly 
declined.  They  began  to  realize  that 
they  were  failing  to  get  their  lessons* 
without  this  incentive.  They  were  like 
birds  who  had  been  caged  imtil  they  no 
longer  know  what  liberty  was.  But  hap- 
pily the  teacher  was  firm.  He  was  ready 
to  help  them  in  the  morning  while  they 
were  fresh  and  bright,  he  tried  to  show 
them  how  to  study  during  school  hours, 
but  he  would  neither  detain  them  nor 
would  he  require  them  to  study  at  home. 


Parents  complained,  and  children  feared 
that  without  the  usual  bolstering  they 
would  fail  to  "pass."  Meanwhile  the 
teacher  let  them  plod.  He  taught  the 
best  he  knew,  but  made  the  class  feel  that 
they  and  not  he  were  responsible  for  their 
standing  at  the  end  of  the  year.  After 
the  holiday  vacation  they  began  to  rally. 
The  spur  was  natural  and  voluntary.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  the  whole  clasB 
"passed"  into  the  high  school.  Their 
grades  were  not  high  but  they  were  cred- 
itable. From  time  to  time  during  the 
next  three  or  four  years  reports  came  to 
the  teacher  who  had  sent  up  this  claas 
that  the  pupils  appeared  to  be  peculiarly 
self-reliant  and  independent.  This  little 
narrative  is  actual  experience.  Does  it 
teach  anjrthing?  One  thing  is  certain: 
any  plan  for  study  that  is  even  a  menace 
to  perfect  health  and  normal  growth 
stands  self-condemned.  Another  thing 
will  be  taken  for  granted:  with  right 
teaching  at  school  most  pupils  will  volun- 
tarily do  some  study  at  home.  That  the 
study  program  should  demand  this  may 
be  seriously  questioned.  At  the  very 
best  it  ought  to  depend  upon  circum- 
stances. 

Opportunity. 

"Master  of  human  destinies  am  I; 

Fame,  love    and    fortune    on  my  footsteiw 

wait. 
Cities  and  fields  I  walk;   I  penetrate 
Deserts  and  seas  remote,  and  passing  by 
Hovel  and  mart  and  palace,  soon  or  late 
I  knock  unbidden  once  at  every  gate; 
If  sleeping,  wake;  if  feasting,  rise  before 
I  turn  away.    It  is  the  hour  of  fate, 
And  they  who  follow  me  reach  every  state 
Mortals  desire,  and  conquer  every  foe 
Save  death;  but  those  who  doubt  or  hesitate. 
Condemned  to  failure,  penury  and  woe, 
Seek  me  in  vain  and  uselessly  implore; 
I  answer  not  and  I  return  no  more." 

While  the  above  thought  as  expressed 
by  the  late  John  J.  IngaUs,  is  an  old  one, 
we  have  never  seen  it  put  in  better  form. 
Too  often  are  the  young  dazed  by  the 
glamour  and  glare  which  surround  those 
in  high  places.  They  overlook  the  toil, 
the     persistent,     painstaking     plodding 
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which  made  them  ready  when  apportun- 
ity  "knocked  unbidden  at  the  gate/' 
Children  should  be  tanght  that  careful 
training  means  development  of  power. 
To  be  fully  prepared  we  must  grasp  each 
opportuni^  and  make  the  most  of  it. 
Though  the  part  of  the  most  of  us  shall 
be  humble,  and  though  at  the  close  of 
life  we  may  be  neither  rich  nor  famous, 
yet  there  will  be  no  cause  of  regret  if  at 
every  call  of  duty  we  were  found  ready 
and  willing.  It  was  said  of  a  famous  coun- 
tryman that  "he  did  little  things  weir^— r 
a  great  tribute  to  a  sterling  man.  In  the 
work  of  the  school  nothing  can  be  in- 
stilled ipto  the  minds  of  the  youth  more 
noble  than  that  the  power  and  the  readi- 
ness to  work  is  in  no  small  degree  the  test 
of  one's  merit. 

Be  Consistent. 

It  is  a  good  thing  that  boards  of  health 
are  looking  more  and  more  carefully 
after  the  welfare  of  the  schools  and  that 
they  are  persistently  excluding  individ- 
uals whose  presence  in  the  schoolroom 
threatens  the  health  of  the  school  com- 
munity. The  Educator-Journal  fully  en- 
dorses the  movement  towards  greater 
rigor  in  this  regard.  Witness  the  arti- 
cles by  Dr.  Cox  in  the  September  and 
October  numbers,  the  one  by  Dr.  Gard- 
ner in  the  current  issue,  and  others  to 
foUow.  Health  is  first,  and  the  health  of 
the  community  must  not  be  imperilled 
for  the  sake  of  individual  liberty.  In 
extreme  cases  of  epidemic  we  believe  in 
closing  the  schools,  though  careful  exclu- 
sion and  other  precautions  will  generally 
render  this  last  resort  unnecessary.  But 
we  protest  against  closing  the  schools  and 
leaving  other  assemblies  free.  Why  close 
the  school  on  account  of  an  epidemic  of 
scarlet  fever,  for  example,  and  allow  a 
hundred  children  and  men  and  women  to 
crowd  together  down  town  to  hear  a  street 
fakir  crack  rough  jokes?  Why  close  the 
day  schools  and  continue  Sunday  schools, 
prayer  meetings  and  church?  Is  scarlet 
fever  less  virulent  or  less  contagious  in 
one  place  than  another?  Take  every  pre- 
caution for  the  general  health  by  all 
means,  but  pray  be  consistent. 


Our  Likes  and  Dislllces. 

Becently,  while  visiting  schools,  we 
heard  the  principal  of  the  building  visited 
say  to  one  of  her  teachers  that  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  she  woxdd  send  a  particxdar 
pupil,  naming  him,  to  that  teacher.  The 
teacher  replied,  "I  have  taken  a  dislike 
to  that  boy  and  I  am  sorry  he  is  coming 
in  here.^'  The  teacher's  reply  was  spoken 
in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  us  to  inquire 
about  the  boy,  only  to  leam  tnat  she  did 
not  really  know  him  and  had  heard  of 
him  but  once  through  another.  Here  is 
another  example:  On  the  first  day  of 
school  and  before  the  school  had  been  in 
session  an  hour,  Johnny  was  reproved, 
called  to  the  front  seat  with  the  remark, 
"You  know  you  are  a  naughty,  naughty 
boy."  Perhaps  the  boy  did  know  it,  but 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  teacher  did. 
The  judgment  expressed  was  harmful, 
even  if  true,  for  it  takes  longer  than  one 
day  to  leam  all  about  a  school  and  to 
divide  it  into  classes  according  to 
conduct 

The  older  we  grow  the  more  widely  are 
we  brought  into  contact  with  the  indi- 
viduals in  our  environment,  and  the  more 
we  find  ourselves  to  have  taken  a  liking 
or  a  disliking  to  a  continually  increasing 
number.  As  such  habitual  tendencies  of 
feelings  towards  single  individuals  mul- 
tiply in  number,  they  begin  to  arrange 
and  group  themselves  in  sets  and  classes 
in  our  minds;  and  these  whole  sets  and 
classes  of  habitual  feelings,  strengthened 
and  amplified  in  many  cases  by  the  hab- 
itual prejudices,  we  call  "our  likes  and 
dislikes."  The  cause  of  the  pleasurable 
feeling  in  us  that  results  in  a  like,  and  of 
the  disagreeable  feeling  in  us  that  pro- 
duces a  dislike,  is  ordinarily  the  existence 
or  manifestation  of  qualities  in  the  other 
which  are  intuitively  felt  or  consciously 
recognized  by  us.  Occasionally  this  is 
not  the  case.  It  may  be  that  the  person- 
ality liked  or  disliked  by  us  has  had  little 
to  do  with  the  awakening  or  growth  of 
the  feeling  in  us,  the  cause  being  entirely 
in  ourselves.  We  sometimes  tiink  and 
infer  and  project  qualities  into  another 
which  have  no  actual  existence  outside  of 
our  own  minds.    Thus,  if  our  first  impres- 
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sion  of  a  stranger  reaches  us  while  we  are 
in  a  disagreeable  mood,  or  in  the  midst  of 
unpleasant  circumstances,  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  take  a  disliking  to  him,  regard- 
less of  what  he  is  in  tiimself,  and  ever 
afterward  to  consider  him  a  disagreeable 
person.  In  this  way  many  likes  and  dis- 
likes spring  up  most  unjustly,  not  from 
the  manifestation  of  qualities  in  another, 
but  from  previously  operative  prejudices 
in  ourselves.  This  is  especially  true  of  us 
as  teachers  in  forming  estimates  of  pu- 
pil^ and  one  phase  of  this  habit  that  we 
should  overcome.  The  manifestation  of 
a  mere  surface  quality  in  another,  a  little 
foible,  and  one  quite  accidental  in  its  ap- 
pearing, may  set  the  tide  of  feeling  in 
our  soul  for  or  against  him.  It  may  be 
an  oddity,  a  mannerism,  a  peculiar  stare, 
an  unhappy  form  of  expression  on  his 
part,  that  repels.  So,  similarly,  it  may 
be  a  very  superficial  grace  or  quality  that 
attracts.  In  the  long  run  these  cases  are 
exceptional.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
constitutional  antipathy.  The  antagon- 
ism is  in  the  leading  bent  of  each  of  the 
two  natures,  or  in  the  whole  trend  of  each 
of  the  two  characters.  Aims,  views,  mo- 
tives, constantly  collide  in  the  two  persons, 
and  dislike  appears  to  be  inevitable.  If 
the  cause  of  the  antipathy  be  superficial, 
greater  intimacy,  ^nd  the  consequent  rec- 
ognition and  appreciation  of  more  sub- 
stantial qualities  in  the  other,  will  be 
likely  to  bring  one  to  overcome  and  for- 
get the  earlier  dislikes.  The  root  of  the 
dislike  on  the  other  side  may  be  in  the 
personal  disposition.  A  fretful,  captious, 
morose,  self-conceited  disposition  is  not 
likely  to  affect  other  people  favorably, 
especially  children  and  youth,  while  a 
sweet,  sunny-tempered,  whole-souled,  af- 
fectionate disposition  will  lead  f>eople  to 
say,  "No  one  can  help  liking  him.'^  Fur- 
ther, our  sympathies,  tastes  and  faiths 
have  much  to  do  with  these  likes  and  dis- 
likes. We  frequently  admire  and  are 
drawn  to  those  who  possess  the  very 
qualities  in  which  we  are  deficient;  while 
just  as  frequently  the  prominent  mani- 
festations in  two  persons  of  qualities  that 
are  similar,  will  cause  each  to  dislike  the 
other.  Thus  two  great  talkers,  two  am- 
bitious leaders,  will  dislike  or  despise  one 


another,  while  two  harmonious  and  simi- 
lar personalities  may  fail  to  find  in  one 
another  that  variety  and  stimulus  which 
are  conducive  to  mutually  strong  liking. 
Our  likes  and  dislikes  of  other  people 
are  very  subtle  and  therefore  diflBlcult  to 
eradicate  from  our  hearts,  and  to  elimi- 
nate from  our  discussions  and  decisions. 
They  tend  to  influence  unduly  our  most 
conscientious  conclusions.  In  an  insti- 
tution like  the  school  where  justice  is 
the  cornerstone,  the  teacher  needs  to  be 
very  careful  for  the  sake  of  all  concerned 
to  repress  everything  that  savors  of 
favoritism. 


OUR  FLABBY-MINDED  CHILDREN. 

We  see  parents — possibly  we  are  par- 
ents— who  bring  up  children  "along  the 
lines  of  least  resistance,"  says  Dean  Briggs 
of  Harvard  university  in  the  October  At- 
lantic, and  we  know  what  the  children 
are.  Is  it  illogical  to  infer  that  children 
taught  at  school  "along  the  lines  of  least 
resistance"  are  intellectually  spoiled  chil- 
dren, flabby  of  mind  and  will  ?  For  any  re- 
sponsible work  we  want  men  of  character 
— not  men  who  from  childhood  up  have 
been  personally  conducted  and  have  had 
their  education  warped  to  the  indolence 
of  their  minds.  It  is  necessary  to  treat 
people  as  individuals;  but  it  does  them  a 
world  of  good  sometimes  to  treat  a  great 
many  of  them  together,  and  to  let  them 
get  used  to  it  as  best  they  may.  The  first 
lesson  of  life,  as  Lowell  reminds  us,  is  to 
bum  our  own  smoke;  that  is,  not  to  in- 
flict on  outsiders  our  personal  sorrows  and 
l^etty  morbidnesses,  not  to  keep  thinking 
of  ourselves  as  "exceptional  cases.'^  The 
sons  of  our  wealthiest  citizens  may  be  edu- 
cated in  either  of  two  ways:  they  may  be 
sent  to  school,  or  they  may  be  turned  over 
to  governesses  and  private  tutors.  Any 
one  who  has  observed  them  in  college 
knows  how  much  better  educated  those 
are  who  have  gon«e  to  school, — how  the 
very  wealth  which  enables  a  parent  to 
treat  his  son  as  in  all  ways  exceptional 
and  to  give  him  the  most  costly  and  care- 
fully adjusted  education  which  he  can  de- 
vise, defeats  its  own  end. 
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PSYCHOLOGY  AND  TEACHING. 

A  gentleman  with  college  training,  who 
has  succeeded  as  a  business  man,  who  has 
been  for  some  time  a  trustee  of  a  univer- 
sity, who  occupies  a  secure  position  in  cul- 
tured society,  who  claims  to  be  interested  in 
the  public  schools,  in  spea Icing  recently  of 
teachers  said  they  were  overpaid,  and  that 
teaching  was  not  a  profession  and  never 
could  be.  Mr.  James  holds  the  "on  tap," 
spontaneous  idea  and  hasn't  much  hope  for 
anybody  but  geniuses.  Mr.  Munsterberg 
thinks  there  should  be  educational  experts 
who  should  study  psychology  and  teaching 
ahd  formulate  a  science  of  education,  but 
that  teachers  not  only  do  not  need  to  know 
any  psychology  or  have  any  principles  of 
education  but  are  really  incapacitated  by 
such  attainments.  Educational  experts  are 
to  do  the  thinking  and  are  to  tell  teachers 
what  to  do,  and  they  like  puppets  are  to 
dance  when  the  string  is  pulled. 

Such  opinions  as  these  are  common,  and 
being  held  by  college  professors  and  teachers 
themaelves,  it  is  not  strange  that  teaching 
has  been  so  tardy  In  taking  its  own  proper 
rank  among  professions— the  first  place. 
"Anybody  can  teach  school"  has  been  super- 
seded by  "a  knowledge  of  the  facts  in  the 
subject  is  all  that  Is  necessary  In  order  to 
teach."  Were  this  true  o«ne  would  better  be 
a  cyclopedia  at  once.  But  "is  it  true?  A 
knowledge  of  the  facts  in  the  subject  is 
necessary;  one  can  not  teach  that  which  he 
does  not  know.  Scholarship  can  not  be  too 
much  emphasized.  But  a  teacher's  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  includes  much  more 
than  the  bare  facts  of  the  subject.  It  in- 
cludes not  only  a  clear-cut,  well-organized 
knowledge  of  the  subject  In  relation  to  other 
subjects,  but  such  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  the  subject  itself  that  the  pe- 
culiar process  of  mind  necessary  to  the  mas- 
tery of  its  facts  may  be  revealed.  This  calls 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  mind. 

If  teaching  demands  that  the  teacher  be 


able  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the 
learner  it  necessitates  a  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
procdfes  of  the  learner.  The  teacher  may  be 
a  "born  teacher"  and  may  have  that  natural 
sympathy  that  will  in  some  way  overcome 
the  difficulty;  he  may  remember  his  own 
difficulties  as  a  learner,  or  he  may  be  a 
student  of  consciousness  and  the  subject  in 
question  and  may  thus  solve  the  problem. 
The  teacher  who  is  "bom  again"  will  have 
the  advantage  of  all  of  these  aids.  The 
teaching  that  is  done  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  in  its  relation  to  the 
mind  of  the  learner  is  accidental  and 
spasmodic.  A  teacher  must  know  the  point 
of  departure,  the  goal  and  the  way.  He 
must  know  Just  what  he  is  going  to  try  to 
do  in  a  given  recitation,  what  he  is  going 
to  do  it  with,  and  how.  This  means  that 
he  must  know  enough  about  his  subject  to 
know  when  he  is  teaching  a  fact  in  that 
subject;  that  he  must  know  the  present  real 
condition  of  the  mind  of  the  learner;  that  he 
must  know  how  the  mind  of  the  learner 
is  to  be,  and  must  know  the  process  through 
which  the  change  is  to  be  made.  The  time 
wasted  in  blind  groping  on  the  part  of 
teachers  can  not  be  computed.  The  children 
have  somehow  learned  in  spite  of  such 
teachers.  The  nature  of  consciousness  can 
answer  every  question  relative  to  teaching. 
Psychology  is  a  study  of  consciousness  and 
the  most  subtle  analysis  is  valuable  to  the 
teacher  and  student  of  education.  It  simpli- 
fies the  whole  process  and  reveals  the 
ground  for  course  of  study,  program  and 
method.  It  is  not  easy  of  solution— this 
problem— but  that  does  not  prevent  one  who 
is  worthy  the  name  of  teacher  from  attempt- 
ing it,  and  his  success  in  the  profession  will 
depend  upon  the  degree  in  which  he  works 
it  out. 

Teachers  are  not,  of  course,  to  be  expected 
to  contribute  to  psychological  science,  but 
they  must  be  students  of  themselves.  Prob- 
ably teachers  are  overworked.    It  has  been 
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said  often  enough  to  be  true.  There  are  no 
sinecures  in  teaching— there  are  not  likely  to 
be  these  hundred  years.  Teaching  as  a  sci- 
ence will  glorify  the  teacher  and  lift  the 
calling  out  of  the  plane  of  drudgery. 

Francis  M.  Stalker. 


TALKS    ON    THE  STUDY    OF    LITERA- 
TURE. * 


INTANOIBLE  LANOUAOB. 

OHAPTBB  VIII. 

After  al  is  said  that  can  be  said  concern- 
ing the  necessity  of  knowing  the  conven- 
tions of  the  particular  art  with  which  one 
may  be  concerned  and  the  specific  necessity 
of  a  good  vocabulary  in  English,  there  yet 
remains  much  that  should  be  suggested  on 
the  subject  of  that  especially  literary  phase 
of  language  which  dictionaries  can  not  sat- 
isfy. I  say  there  is  much  to  be  suggested, 
for  suggestion  is  as  close  as  we  can  get  to 
it  from  an  Intellectual  point  of  view.  There 
is  a  study  of  words  not  reached  by  the  dic- 
tionary and  a  study  of  sentences  wholly 
foreign  to  grammar.  There  is  a  study  of 
phrase  and  clause  not  grammatical. 

What  a  word  implies  and  suggests  or  sym- 
bolizes is  its  literary  value,  and  these  ele- 
ments can  not  be  defined.  All  formal  means 
reach  the  Umlt  of  power  and  fail  to  give 
us  the  results  that  every  genuine  reader  of 
literature  gets.  Through  the  suggestive 
power  of  language  of  words  in  various  com- 
binations come  most  of  our  poetic  imagery 
which  makes  our  finest  literature  most  con- 
crete. The  necessity  of  the  student  of  litera- 
ture taking  an  interest  in  and  getting  a  hold 
upon  this  phase  of  language  can  not  be  over- 
emphasized, for  without  it  literary  Interpre- 
tation is  wholly  impossible. 

The  best  means  possible  to  gain  the  sug- 
gestive power  of  language  is  for  the  reader 
to  make  conscious  effort  to  realize  in  his 
own  imagination,  to  materialize,  to  convert 
into  mental  picture  every  image  that  a  piece 
of  literary  composition  sets  forth.  Make 
pictures  to  hang  upon  the  walls  of  the  mind 
and  thereby  cultivate  the  imagination.  For 
this  reason  alone  the  real  study  of  real  lit- 
erature must  be  a  slow  process. 


THE  CLASSICS. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

We  have  so  long  spoken  of  classical  liter- 
ature and  classical  education  when  we  mean 
simply  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Borne 
or  a  familiarity  with  such  works  that  the 
word  "classic"  has  come  to  mean  the  antique 
at  least  if  not  foreign. 

The  real  classics  are  not  a  few,  they  are 
many;  in  fact  a  large  library  could  be  sup- 
plied with  such  material,  but  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  there  is  not  so  large  a  per  cent,  of 
the  classics  in  most  of  our  libraries  as  one 
might  wish. 

The  classic  is  the  work  that  has  stood  the 
test  of  ail  the  critics,  who  have  generally 
been  wrong  In  the  early  stages  of  criticism, 
and  better  still,  the  test  of  taste  among  the 
serious  and  discerning— the  book  that  lasts 
through  generations  and  becomes  a  standard 
of  its  kind.  The  author  says  it  well  on 
page  127  when  he  defines  the  classic  am 
one  that  has  pleased  and  moved  mankind. 
The  two  values  present  and  permanent  are 
well  set  forth.  The  matter  that  is  of  present 
or  timely  interest  may  be  permanent  and 
become  a  classic,  but  usually  this  has  not 
been  true.  The  books  that  have  become  fa- 
mous and  have  remained  so  have  usually 
grown  to  their  greatness  very  slowly.  Onr 
modem  rapid  methods  of  printing  and  dis- 
tribution have  changed  the  necessity  of  the 
slowness  of  growth  and  it  Is  now  not  a  mat- 
ter of  rapid  growth  into  favor  but  a  matter 
of  remaining  in  favor  among  the  numberless 
thousands  of  books  which  come  from  the 
press.  The  great  books  of  the  world  are 
those  that  have  given  the  finest  and  most 
adequate  expression  to  the  finest  and  most 
permanent  emotions  of  the  soul,  for  the  es- 
sential emotions  are  always  and  everywhere 
alike  and  the  best  expressions  of  them  are 
permanent. 

THE  VALUE  OP  THE  CLASSICS. 
CHAPTER  X. 
Like  other  fine  arts,  literature  is  never 
popular,  because  the  ordinary  man  does  not 
by  nature  take  to  imaginative  literature, 
and  this  fact  suggests  the  significant  point 
of  the  chapter  to  the  teacher  or  parent,  and 
tnat  is  that  the  ability  and  desire  to  read 
imaginative  literature  is  the  result  of  culti- 
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vatioD.  therefore,  how  valuable  that  our 
pupils  in  the  public  schools  be  early  trained 
to  appreciate  imaglnatiye  literature. 

Mere  reference  work  in  the  clasalcs  is  not 
sufficient.  It  touches  the  intellect*  and  gives 
a  partial  understanding,  but  It  does  not 
touch  the  emotions  and  gives  no  real  in- 
sight and  but  slight  increase  of  power, 
which  is  the  vital  point  of  education.  In  or- 
der that  this  value  shall  be  positive,  the  ac- 
quaintance must  be  first-hand  and  the  ma- 
terial must  come  to  us  in  the  manner  in 
which  we  expect  to  use  it— that  is,  from 
reading  literature. 

The  additional  values  are  as  clearly  set 
forth  in  the  outline  as  is  necessary  and  it 
is  useless  to  repeat  them  here. 

W.  B.  Henry. 


SIDE   LIGHTS  ON  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

THB  MISSOURI  COMPROMISE. 
CHAPTER  VIII. 

When  the  Continental  Congress  declared, 
hi  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  "that 
all  men  are  created  equal,"  slavery  existed 
in  every  one  of  the  thirteen  colonies.  In 
1780  a  new  state  constitution  was  f rame<i  for 
Massachusetts  in  which  was  incorporated 
the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence as  a  bill  of  rights.  Three  years 
later  the  supreme  court  of  that  state  inter- 
preted this  bill  of  rights  to  mean  that  no  one 
could  be  held  a  slave  in  tha/t  state.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  slave  emancipation  in 
the  original  states. 

The  proposal,  in  1789,  to  levy  a  tax  on 
imported  slaves,  the  anti-slavery  petitions 
of  1790,  and  the  fugitive  slave  act  of  1793, 
had  aroused  both  the  friends  and  enemies 
of  slavery.  But  it  was  not  until  the  Loui- 
siana purchase  had  added  a  large  domain 
which  seemed  to  offer  opportunity  for  slave 
extension  that  Loth  were  aroused  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  conflict  The  third  article 
of  the  treaty  with  Prance,  after  providing 
for  the  incorporation  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Louisiana  into  the  United  States,  stated 
that  "in  the  meantime  they  shall  be  main- 
tained and  protected  in  the  free  enjoyment 
of  their  liberty,  property  and  the  religion 
which  they  profess."    This  was  interpreted 


by  the  pro-slavery  men  to  mean  that  con- 
gress was  by  the  treaty  forbidden  to  restrict 
slavery.  Louisiana  was  admitted  as  a  slave 
state,  and  Missouri  was  organized  as  a  terri- 
tory. The  conflict  between  the  pro-slavery 
and. anti-slavery  forces  became  intense  when 
Missouri  applied  for  admission.  There  are 
three  distinct  phases  in  this  conflict 

December  18,  1818,  a  memorial  from  the 
legislature  of  Missouri  territory  was  laid 
before  the  House.  The  memorialists  asked 
that  the  people  of  Missouri  be  permitted  to 
form  a  state  constitution  preparatory  to  ad- 
mission as  a  state.  A  bill  enabling  Mis- 
souri's admission  was  discussed  at  intervals 
until  February  13,  1819,  when  James  Tall- 
madge  introduced  the  following  amendment: 
"Provided,  That  the  further  introduction  of 
slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  be  pro- 
hibited, except  for  the  punishment  of  crimes 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  fully  con- 
victed; and  that  all  children  born  within  the 
said  state,  after  the  admission  thereof  into 
the  Union,  shall  be  free  at  the  age  of  twanty- 
flve  years."*  Thus  amended  the  bill  passed 
the  house  February  17.  The  senate,  on 
March  2,  passed  the  bill  with  theTallmadge 
amendment  stricken  out  The  house  re- 
fused to  concur  in  the  senate's  action,  so 
the  measure  was  lost.  In  the  debates  the 
anti-slavery  men  insisted  on  the  right  of 
Congress  to  control  slavery  in  the  territories. 
The  pro-slavery  advocates  claimed  to  see  in 
the  movement  a  menace  to  slavery  in  the 
states.  Henry  Clay  left  the  Speaker's  chair 
to  speak  against  slavery  restriction. 

In  the  Sixteenth  Congress  a  bill  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Maine  was  passed  by  the  House, 
January  3,  1820.  When  the  senate  com- 
mittee reported  this  Maine  bill,  it  had  been 
amended  by  adding  a  provision  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Missouri  without  the  prohibition 
of  slavery.  The  discussions  on  this  joint 
bill  continued  until  February  18.  On  Febru- 
ary 3  Senator  Thomas,  of  Illinois,  moved 
this  amendment  to  the  Joint  bill:  "That  in 
all  that  territory  ceded  by  France  to  the 
United  States  under  the  name  of  Louisiana, 
which  lies  north  of  thirty-six  degrees  and 
thirty-four  minutes  north  latitude,  excepting 
only  such  part  thereof  as  is  included  within 


^Macdonald'B  Select  Documents  of  U.  S.  History, 
1776-1861,  p.  162.    Ibid.,  p.  221. 
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the  limits  of  the  state  contemplated  by  this 
act,  slavery  and  involmitary  servitude,  etc., 
•  ♦  ♦  shall  be  and  Is  hereby  forever  pro- 
hibit€d."t  With  this  amendment  the  bUl 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  34  to  10. 
Meanwhile  the  memorials  from  Missouri 
had  been  taken  up  in  the  House.  On  Febru- 
ary 23  the  Thomas  amendment  was  rejected. 
On  the  29th  an  amendment  prohibiting 
slavery  in  Missouri  was  added  to  the  Senate 
bill  by  Mr.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  and  the 
amended  bill  was  passed  by  the  House 
March  1.  Whesn  the  bill  was  sent  back  to 
the  Senate  the  latter  struck  out  the  Taylor 
amendment  and  inserted  the  Thomas 
amendment.  At  this  point  a  conference 
committee  effected  a  compromise  by  which 
it  was  agreed  that  the  Maine  and  the  Mis- 
souri bills  should  be  separated  and  passed. 
The  act  admitting  Maine  was  approved 
March  3;  and  the  Missouri  bill,  with  the 
Thomas  amendment,  passed  and  was  ap- 
proved March  6.  This  act  merely  authorized 
the  people  of  Missouri  to  form  a  state  gov- 
ernment. So  ended  the  second  phase  of  the 
conflict. 

By  November  of  1820,  Missouri  had  formed 
a  state  constitution  and  applied  for  admis- 
sion. A  resolution  admitting  Missouri  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  December  12.  In  the 
House  the  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table 
until  January  15,  1821,  when  It  was  taken 
up  and  debated  until  February  2,  without 
agreeing  to  the  Senate  resolution.  This  op- 
position to  the  admission  of  Missouri  seemed 
a  direct  violation  of  the  agreement  by  which 
Maine  had  been  admitted.  But  the  anti- 
slavery  men  based  their  opposition  on  a 
clause  in  the  Missouri  constitution  which 
forbade  free  negroes  to  come  into  the  state 
under  any  pretext.  This  restriction  was 
considered  inconsistent  with  the  compro- 
mise. At  this  point  Clay  moved  to  refer 
the  matter  to  a  committee  of  thirteen.  This 
committee  reported  amendments  on  the 
10th,  but  on  the  12th  the  House  refused  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill,  and  again  on  the 
13th.  On  the  22d  Clay  proposed  the  election 
of  a  joint  committee  to  report  on  the  advisa- 
bility of  admitting  Missouri.  Both  houses 
accepted  the  proposal  and  selected  members 
to  the  committee.     Clay  was  chairman  of 


the  committee  and  presented  the  report, 
which  was  nearly  unanimous.  The  report 
stated  that  the  compromise  of  the  previous 
session  ought  not  to^be  disturbed.  It  was 
further  recommended  that  since  the  present 
issue  grew  out  of  the  clause  of  the  Missouri 
constitution  which  made  it  the  duty  of  the 
legislature  to  pass  laws  prohibiting  the  com- 
ing of  free  negroes,  Missouri  be  admitted 
on  the  fundamental  condition  that  this 
clause  should  not  be  construed  and  no  law 
should  ever  be  passed  in  derogation  of  the 
rights  of  citizens  of  another  state  coming 
into  that  state.  This  was  accepted  by  both 
houses.  The  bill  admitting  Missouri  passed 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  87  to  81,  and  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  28  to  14.  The  bill  was 
approved  March  2,  1821.  The  condition  Im- 
posed by  the  bill  was  accepted  by  the  Mis- 
souri legislature  June  26,  1821,  and  the 
President,  by  proclamation,  announced  the 
admission  of  Missouri  August  10. 

J.  M.  Culver. 


t  Ibid.,  p.  222. 


ONE'S  WILL. 

One  day  a  little  wave— indeed,  he  wasn't 
naughty. 
Though  the  others  tried  to  hush  and  keep 
him  still- 
Said:     "You   mustn't  think,   my  comrades, 
that  I'm  quarrelsome  or  haughty. 
But  I  want, to  be  a  rainbow,  and  I  will!" 

So  the  sun  came  shining  gladly,  and    the 
wind  came  blowing  madly. 
And  the  little  wave  leaped  up  to  catch  the 
light; 
And  for  half  a  glorious  minute,  with  only 
sunshiaie  In  it, 
He  flashed  in  seven  colors  on  the  sight. 

So  when  behind  your  task  the  harder  ones 
come  trooping. 
While  the  senses  only  peace  and  pleasure 
crave, 
And  o'er  the  humdrum    work    your     heavy 
head  is  drooping— 
Just  think  you  of  that  rainbow  and  that 
wave. 
—Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  in  October  St. 
Nicholas. 
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THE    VERB    "BE." 

Tbe  verb  "be"  Is  the  only  pure  verb  In 
ue  English  language,  which  means  the  same 
as  to  say  it  is  the  only  pure  copula  in  the 
lAogaage.  By  this  statement  we  mean  that 
the  Terb  "be"  is  the  only  verb  in  the  lan- 
guage which  is  always  a  pure  verb  or  copula 
of  the  sentence  and  is  never  anything  else. 

Any  form  of  the  pure  verb  "be,"  therefore, 
be,  am.  is,  was,  wert,  are,  art,  wast,  were, 
been,  when  used  in  the  sentence,  is  always 
the  copula  or  the  principal  part  of  the  cop- 
ula, for  it  may  have  modifiers  or  It  may 
have  auxiliary  verbs  used  with  It.  Its  only 
Qse  is  to  express  the  thought  relation. 
Whitney  says  that  at  one  time  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  language,  the  pure  verb  had  the 
power  to  express  an  attribute;  e.  g.,  the 
sentence  "God  is,"  found  in  the  Bible,  at 
the  time  at  which  it  was  written,  meant 
God  exists,  and  the  verb  "is"  at  that  time 
expressed  the  same  attribute  as  we  now  ex- 
press by  the  word  "exists."  But  he  says 
the  verb  "be"  in  all  its  forms  has  now  lost 
the  power  to  express  an  attribute  and  when 
we  use  it  alone  in  a  sentence;  e.  g.,  "God  is," 
**WhateveT  is  is  right,"  there  is  some  word, 
such  as  existing,  ruling,  reigning,  etc.,  un- 
derstood with  it  to  express  the  thought 
predicate. 

This  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  conclusion 
because  we  never  now,  except  in  a  few 
peculiar  constructions,  use  the  verb  "be" 
alone  in  the  sentence.  If  I  should  say,  "The 
boy  is,"  "T'he  rose  is,"  you  would  ask,  "The 
boy  is  what?"  "The  rose  is  what?"  The 
sentence  Is  incomplete.  "The  boy  is"  may 
mean  "The  boy  Is  existing,"  but  it  may  just 
as  well  mean  "The  boy  is  happy  or  studi- 
ous." The  meaning  is  incomplete  or  indefi- 
nite until  some  word  is  supplied  to  com- 
plete it. 

Whenever  one  sees  a  form  of  the  verb  "be" 
in  the  sentence,  then  he  may  be  sure  it  is 
the  copula;  e.  g.,  the  mountain  is  rugged;  or 
the  principal  part  of  the  copula  if  it  should 
have  a  modifier;  e.  g.,  the  story  is  certainly 
interesting,  in  which  the  pure  verb  is  modi- 
fied by  the  adverb  "certainly,"  the  copula 
being  the  expression  "is  certainly."  The 
pure  verb  may  also  have  auxiliary  verbs 
used  with  it  in  which  case  the  auxiliary 
ferbs  are  always  a  part  of  the  copula;  e.  g., 


the  book  may  be  interesting,  the  boy  might 
have  been  happy,  in  which  cases  the  copulas 
are  the  expressions  "may  be"  and  "might 
have  been." 

While  it  is  true  that  the  verb  "be"  in  all  • 
its  forms  Is  the  only  pure  verb  or  copula  in 
the  language;  1.  e.,  it  is  the  only  verb  which 
is  always  a  pure  verb  or  copula  and  is 
never  used  in  any  other  way,  there  are  some 
other  verbs  which  are  sometimes  used  as 
pure  verbs;  e.  g.,  seems,  feels,  api>ears, 
looks,  becomes,  etc.  These  verbs  are  not 
pure  verbs  because  they  often  express  at- 
tributes, but  they  are  often  used  in  a  sen- 
tence in  which  they  do  not  seem  to  express 
an  attribute;  e.  g.,  the  field  looks  green; 
could  we  rest,  we  must  become  smaller  in 
soul.  In  these  sentences  the  verb  "looks" 
and  the  verb  phrase  "must  become"  seem 
to  have  just  the  value  of  a  pure  verb  and  to 
express  no  attribute  but  simply  the  thought 
relation.  To  say  "the  field  looks  green"  is 
to  say  "the  field  is  green,"  or  "the  field  Is 
green  to  me."  We  do  not  mean  that  the 
field  performs  the  act  of  looking.  .  If  we  say 
"the  child  looks  at  the  picture,"  we  do 
mean  that  the  child  performs  the  act  of  look- 
ing. Evidently  the  word  "looks"  is  not  used 
with  the  same  force  in  each  sentence.  In 
-the  field  looks  green,"  it  Is  a  pure  verb;  but 
In  **the  child  looks  at  the  picture,"  it  is  an 
attributive  verb. 

We  may  conclude  then  by  saying  that  the 
only  pure  copulas  in  the  English  language 
are  all  the  forms  of  the  verb  "be,"  and  any 
of  these  other  verbs,  seems,  feels,  looks,  etc., 
when  used  in  the  sentence  with  the  value  of 
a  pure  verb. 

John  B.  Wisely. 

Indiana  State  Normal  School. 


A  PROPHECY. 


Long  since  one  summer  evening  when  the 

sun  had  dropped  to  rest 
Hid  from  sight  by  rosy  curtains  flung  in 

radiance  o*er  the  west. 
And  the  lights  of  heaven  came  piercing  the 

thickening  shadows  through 
So  we'd  know  the  sun  shines  always  over 

there  beyond  the  blue; 
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While  we  sat  in  silence  listening  to  the  dis- 
tant whip-poor-will, 

And  the  cheerful  cail  of  crickets  from  their 
campground  on  the  hill, 

'Twas  then  from  out  the  darkness,  the  leafy 
green  amidst, 

Game  the  shrill  prophetic  message  of  the 
little  katydids. 

Oh,  chilly  grew  the  balmy  air  at  that  unwel- 
come warning; 

The  summer  evening  lost  its  charm  at 
thought  of  frosty  morning. 

And  was  it  only  fancy  or  did  we  really 
hear 

A  gentle  sigh  breathed  upward  from  the 
flowers  blooming  near? 

Did  the  tender  zephyr  swaying  the  freighted 
nest  overhead 

Make  the  sleepers  start  and  murmur  with  a 
thought  of  unknown  dread? 

Did  we  see  the  leaves  aqulver  as  if  an  un- 
seen foe 

Was  treading  softly  o'er  them  in  their  brown 
earth  beds  below? 

Ah,  happy  summer  dreamers!  the  prophecy 
that  thrilled 

Our  hearts  that  pleasant  evening,  has  well- 
nigh  been  fulfilled! 

The  gentle  little  zephyr,  grown  a  giant,  fierce 
and  cold. 

No  longer  knows  his  playmates  in  their 
dresses,  red  and  gold. 

He  rudely   breaks  their  slender  hold   and 

drives  them  everywhere- 
Some  hover  o*er  that  empty  ne«t  he's  tosslaig 

in  the  air. 
And  some  in  loving  memory  of  the  flowers 

that  drooped  and  sighed 
Make,  soft  and  warm,  a  cover  their  little 

graves  to  hide. 

Sleep  on,  O  flowers,  till  dawns  once  more 

your  Resurrection  Day! 
Sing,    happy   birds    in    sunnier   climes    till 

frosts  have  passed  away! 
Why  should  our  hearts  be  saddened  because 

earth's  paths  seem  drear 
Without  the  fair  flower  faces  and  melodies 

of  cheer? 


For  oft  on  wlmter  evening  when  the  sun 

has  dropped  to  reet, 
Down,  down  behind  the  wind-tossed  trees, 

far  yonder  in  the  west, 
We  can  see  the  lights  of  heaven  shine  the 

deepening  shadows  through, 
And  we'll  know  eternal  summer's  over  there 

beyond  the  blue. 
October  9,  1900. 


CITY    SUPBRINTENDBNT5'   ASSO- 
CIATION. 

On  November  15,  16  and  17  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  city  superintendents  will  be 
held  in  Indianapolis. 

Thursday  evening  "Relation  of  the  School 
to  Institutional  Life,"  by  Superintendent  W. 
H.  Glascock,  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Friday  afternoon  "Belation  of  School  to 
Art,"  by  ■  Superintendent  W.  R.  Snyder, 
chairman  of  committee. 

Friday  evening  an  address,  subject  "Shy- 
lock,"  by  W.  D.  Robinson,  Judge  of  the 
appellate  court.  This  is  a  semi-social  meet- 
ing and  will  be  held  in  the  north  dining 
room  of  the  Denison  hotel. 

Saturday  forenoon,  report  by  W.  F.  L. 
Sanders  on  a  "Spelling  Book." 

Headquarters  at  the  Denison  hotel. 

J.  F.  Haines,  NoblesvlUe,  Chairman;  W.  S. 
Rowe,  Connersville,  Secretary;  B.  A.  Ogg, 
Kokomo,  Chairman,  executive  committee. 


••  BONA-PIDB  <AnBRICAN.'  " 

Dr.  William  Mason  tells,  in  the  October 
Cemtury  a  good  anectode  of  the  violinist 
Remenyi: 

I  have  already  had  something  to  say  of 
Eduard  Remenyi,  the  Hungarian  violinist 
who  accompanied  Brahms  to  Weimar  in 
1853.  He  was  a  talented  man,  and  was  es- 
teemed by  Liszt  as  being,  in  his  way,  a  good 
violinist.  He  belonged  to  the  class  typified 
by  Ole  Bull,  but  did  not  achieve  so  great  a 
reputation.  He  remained  at  Weimar  after 
Brahms  left  there,  and  I  became  intimately 
acquainted  with  him.  He  was  very  enter- 
taining, and  so  full  of  fun  that  he  would 
have  made  a  tiptop  Irishman.  He  was 
at  home  In  the  Gipsy  music  of  his  own 
country,  and  this  was  the  main  character- 
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istlc  of  his  playing.  He  bad  also  a  fa4 
for  playing  Schubert  melodies  an  the  vio- 
lin with  the  most  attentuated  pianissimo 
effects,  and  occasionally  bis  bearers  would 
listen  intently  after  the  tone  bad  ceased, 
imagining  that  they  still  heard  a  trace  of  it. 
Not  long  before  leaytog  Weimar  I  had 
some  fun  with  him  by  asking  if  be  bad  ever 
heard  "any  boma-fide  American  spoken."  He 
replied  that  he  did  not  know  there  was  such 
a  language.  "Well,"  said  I,  listen  to  this 
for  a  specimen:  *Chlng-a-ling-a-dardee, 
Chebung  cum  Susan.' "  I  did  not  meet  him 
again  until  1878,  twenty-four  years  after 
leaving  Weimar.  I  was  going  up-stalrs  to 
my  studio  In  the  Steinway  building  when 
some  one  told  me  that  Bemenyi  had  arrived 
and  was  rehearsing  for  his  concerts  in  one 
of  the  rooms  above.  So,  going  up,  I  fol- 
lowed the  sounds  of  the  violin,  gave  a  quick 
knock,  opened  the  door,  and  went  in. 
Remenyi  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  rushed 
forward  and  seized  my  band,  and  as  he 
wrung  it  cried  out:  "Ohing-a-ling-a-dardee, 
Chebung  cum  Susan!"  He  bad  remembered 
it  all  those  years. 


EDUCATIONAL,    LITERARY    AND    PER- 
SONAL  ITEnS. 

Ginn  &  Company  announce  the  accession 
of  Mr.  A,  H.  Kenerson,  for  some  years  thefar 
New  Kngland  agent,  as  a  member  of  the 
firm. 

Homer  H.  Cooper,  superintendent  at 
Knightstown,  Ind.,  reports  that  school  pros- 
pects and  conditions  there  are  the  best  they 
have  been  for  years  past. 

Miss  Sophie  H.  Luzadder,  a  graduate  of 
the  Indiana  university,  is  principal  of  the 
high  school  in  Knox,  Ind.  This  is  her  sec- 
ond year  in  this  position. 

Professor  William  A.  Davis,  formerly  of 
Whitley  county,  Ind.,  writes  asking  us  to 
send  the  Journal  to  him.  He  contimues  for 
the  third  year  as  president  of  Bennett  acad- 
emy, Clarkson,  Miss.   . 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Kentucky  educa- 
tional association  will  be  held  at  Louisville, 
December  26,  27  and  28.  An  attractive  pro- 
gram and  the  u  ual  reduced  rates  are  prom- 
ised. Superintendent  J.  M.  N.  Downes,  of 
Newport,  is  president  this  year. 


Teachers  who  need  an  illustrated  weekly 
newspaper  for  the  schoolroom  are  referred 
to  The  Little  Chronicle,  published  in  Chi- 
cago. It  is  bright  attractive,  clean;  and 
both  lllustratioois  and  news  are  selected  with 
excellent  Judgment. 

"Le  Grand  Epitome— a  Sequence,"  by  C. 
'A.  Bowsher,  of  Champaign  III.,  is  a  little 
pamphlet  discussing  "the  fundamental 
principle  and  its  immediate  facts  relating 
man  to  the  world."  It  is  a  brief,  interest- 
ing bit  of  philosophic  thought. 

Much  wholesome  suggestion,  a  good  deal 
of  helpful  direction  and  the  necessary  in- 
formation may  be  found  in  Superintendent 
J.  F.  Rieman's  manual  of  the  Goshen,  Ind., 
schools.  Especially  attractive  are  the  full- 
page  cuts  of  the  various  buildings. 

Superintendent  W.  A.  Furr,  of  the  Ottawa, 
111.,  schools,  has  issued  a  manual  indicating 
a  progressive  spirit  among  the  teachers  of 
that  city.  In  addition  to  the  usual  outline 
of  the  course  of  study  there  are  a  few  pages 
of  helpful  theory  and  suggestions. 

Professor  Chas.  A.  Cale,  who  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  Indiana  State  normal  in  Au- 
gust last,  has  taken  a  position  as  principal 
of  one  of  the  buildings  in  Redlands,  Cal. 
The  good  wishes  of  many  friends  go  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cale  to  their  new  tiome. 

Chas.  M.  Kennedy,  of  Burrows,  president 
of  the  Carroll  county  teachers'  association, 
writes  that  Dr.  Robert  J.  Aley,  of  Blooming- 
ton,  and  Mrs.  Emma  Mont.  McRae,  of  La- 
fayette, will  conduct  the  next  association, 
which  will  be  held  November  30  and  Decem- 
ber 1,  at  Floora. 

The  Werner  School  Book  Company  has  is- 
sued a  neat  bootclet  of  th*rty-two  pages  in 
which  Frances  and  Laura  Cravens  tell  the 
"Story  of  Henry  Clay"  for  readers  in  pri- 
mary grades.  There  is  a  good  picture  of  the 
great  statesman  and  one  of  his  Kentucky 
home  at  Ashland. 

The  revising  of  Webster's  International 
Dictionary  brings  it  again  abreast  of  the 
times  and  a  great  standard  authority  in  the 
growing  English  language.  The  new  books 
are  printed  from  a  set  of  new  plates  and  the 
publisher's  motto  of  "The  Best  Made  Better" 
seems  quite  justifiable. 
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William  Paul  Gerhard,  an  engineer  of  36 
Union  Square,  New  York,  sends  a  copy  of 
an  interesting  pamphlet  on  "Rain  Baths  in 
the  Public  Schools."  It  is  an  interesting  die- 
cuBSion  and  teachers  who  find  it  possible  to 
utilize  this  feature  of  school  sanitation  will 
do  well  to  write  Mr.  Gerhard, 

One  of  the  most  helpful  little  manuals  for 
teachers  that  we  have  seen  is  that  published 
by  Superintendent  H.  E.  Cushman  for  his 
teachers  in  Greene  county,  Ind.  It  is  for 
the  greater  part  a  series  of  principles  and 
rules  of  conduct  for  the  teacher  concisely 
and  pointedly  stated.  It  is  sure  to  be  both 
suggestive  and  helpful. 

Superintendent  R.  W.  Wood,  an  old  Indi- 
ana teacher,  now  at  Manchester,  Iowa,  we 
notice  discusses  "Scientific  Temperance  In- 
struction in  Iowa"  at  the  Northern  Iowa 
teachers*  association  to  be  held  at  Clinton 
next  month.  Many  of  Superintendent 
Wood's  co-workers  will  be  glad  to  note  this 
recognition  accorded  him. 

Superintendent  E.  H.  Andrews,  of  the 
Miami  county  (Ind.)  schools,  has  put  out  a 
new  editiom  of  his  manual  for  the  schools  of 
the  county.  The  prominent  feature  is  a 
unifoi*m  course  of  study  for  the  town  and 
township  high  schools  which  has  already 
done  a  great  deal  by  way  of  systematizing 
and  unifying  the  work  in  Miami  coumty. 

Superintendent  Horace  Ellis,  the  new  su- 
perintendent at  Franklin,  has  prepared  and 
published  a  course  of  study  up  to  date  in 
every  way.  He  places  particular  stress  on 
moral  and  ethical  training  and  puts  the 
suggestions  in  admirable  form.  To  one  who 
knows  Mr.  Ellis,  the  course  of  study  is  a 
distinct  reflection  of  his  habits  of  study  and 
his  life  from  cover  to  cover. 

One  of  the  most  elaborate  manuals  for  city 
schools  we  have  seen  reaches  us  from  Stock- 
ton, Cal.,  with  the  compliments  of  Superin- 
tendent Jas.  A.  Barr.  While  the  course  of 
study  is  worked  out  in  great  detail,  Mr.  Barr 
well  says  that  it  is  the  child  to  be  developed 
rather  than  the  subject  to  be  taught  that 
the  teacher  should  keep  foremost  in  mind. 
The  course  of  study  is  but  an  aid  in  this 
uevelopment. 


The  course  of  study  of  the  Madison  schools 
is  on  our  table  and  we  pronounce  It  among 
the  best  we  have  seen.  Superintendent  Mc- 
Daniel  has  done  good  work  in  preparing  it 
and  he  now  has  his  work  in  better  shape 
than  ever  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The 
nature  study  work  is  particularly  suggestive, 
after  which  the  story  comes  in  for  careful 
study.  Send  for  one  to  see  what  a  unique 
piece  of  work  It  is. 

Superintendent  John  T.  Ballard,  of  the 
Gibson  county  schools  has  published  a  man- 
ual that  will  surely  be  of  large  aid  to  his 
teachers.  There  are  many  helpful  sugges- 
tions to  teachers  regarding  conduct  and 
equipment  of  the  schools,  courses  of  study, 
daily  program,  reading  circles,  libraries,  etc.» 
besides  examination  questions  of  various 
grades  and  much  interesting  InformatioD 
about  the  Indiana  school  system. 

The  manual  of  the  Monticello  schools 
comes  to  us  with  the  "ear  marks"  of  Super- 
intendent Hamilton.  It  is  more  elaborate 
than  usual  but  it  is  so  prepared  that  the 
teacher  has  the  largest  possible  degree  of 
freedom  in  method.  The  school  spirit  of 
Monticello  is  most  excellent  and  the  careful, 
painstaking  work  of  Superintendent  Hamil- 
ton is  clearly  shown  in  this  manual.  Read- 
ing is  given  particular  stress  and  the  many 
good  things  said  in  discussing  it  are  worthy 
of  the  most  careful  study. 

Timely,  as  usual,  the  October  Atlantic 
treats  many  pressing  public  questions  both 
foreign  and  domestic.  Ex-United  States  Min- 
ister Angell  deals  with  the  present  "Crisis  in 
China,"  and  John  Christie  writes  about  re- 
cent progress  in  far-off  New-  Zealand.  Kate 
H.  Claghorn  discusses  "Our  Immigrants  and 
Ourselves,"  Edward  Stan  wood  argues  for 
"Voting  by  Mail"  and  Dean  Briggs  has  a 
trenchant  paper  on  some  "Old-Fashloned 
Doubts  About  Modern  Educational  Meth- 
ods." 

Rochester  normal  university  has  prepared 
and  distributed  Ite  catalogue  for  1900-1901. 
Several  additions  have  been  made  to  the  fac- 
ulty which  will  materially  strengthen  it 
We  note  with  pleasure  that  particular  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  high  school 
graduate  to  induce  him  to  continue  in  school 
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until  he  has  at  least  a  college  education. 
Tbe  largely  increased  attendance  for  last 
year  encourages  the  management  in  offering 
epecial  inducements  for  the  coming  year. 
President  W.  H.  Banta  writes  that  other 
"independent  normals''  will  have  to  offer 
better  facilities  or  he  will  have  to  increase 
his  teaching  force.  "Double  the  attendance 
of  any  corresponding  term  in  the  history  of 
the  school"  is  the  report  for  the  opening 
of  the  year. 

It  occurs  to  the  editors  that  Mr.  Vorles,  of 
The  Vorles  Business  College,  was  inspired 
when  he  struck  off  something  entirely  new 
and  original  in  his  work  on  English.  He 
combines  the  teaching  of  typewriting,  Eng- 
glish,  punctuation,  capitalisation,  hyphening 
words,  diction,  choice  in  forms,  synonyms 
and  antonyms,  'n  such  a  manner  that  each 
one  throws  light  on  the  teaching  of  the 
other.  This  greatly  decreases  the  time  re- 
quired to  learn  all,  reduces  the  expense,  and 
makes  the  learner  much  more  fit  to  go  into 
practical  work. 

We  are  deeply  consciotiB  of  the  great  contri- 
butions made  by  education  to  the  cause  of 
human  progress  and  happiness,  but  the  possi- 
bilities for  improvement  are  so  vast  that  we 
should  ever  be  willing  to  encourage  any  move- 
ment which  has  for  its  aim  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  teachers.  Leading  teachers  who 
are  aware  of  the  shortcomings  of  some  of  their 
fellow  teachers  should  use  every  opportunity 
to  awaken  in  them  a  deeper  conviction  of  the 
greatness  of  their  work  and  the  importance  of 
a  broader  culture.  While  there  are  so  many 
institutions  which  have  for  their  purpose  the 
higher  education  of  teachers,  we  desire  in  this 
connection  to  mention  the  Teachers'  Library 
Union  of  Chicago  as  one  whose  efforts  for  the 
betterment  of  teachers  are  meeting  with  such 
pronounced  success.  We  are  pleased  to  learn 
that  their  work  is  progressing  quite  rapidly  in 
Indiana,  and  that  the  leading  teachers  of  the 
different  oounties  worked  have  rendered  every 
courtesy  and  encouragement  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Union. 

Evansville  high  school  course  of  study, 
carefully  revised,  has  reached  us.  In  the 
matter  of  high  school  facilities  Evansville 
has  made  remarkable  progress  within  the 
last  five  years.    A  new  building,  practicaDy, 


large  and  well  ventilated  rooms,  make  the 
placet  attractive  to  the  students  and  the  work 
is  therefore  of  a  high  order.  In  the  new 
course  of  study  each  department  is  arranged 
under  an  efficient  head  and  the  subordinate 
teachers  follow  his  directions  in  instruction. 
The  commercial  department,  but  recently  or- 
ganized, has  an  attractive  course  and  one 
surely  beneficial.  In  mathematics  the  course 
has  been  extended,  as  has  also  the  history.- 
Superintendent  Hester  may  well  feel  proud 
of  his  success  in  developing  the  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  high  school,  as  it  now  takes 
rank  among  the  best  in  this  country. 

Superintendent  Noble  Harter,  of  Warsaw, 
has  prepared  the  most  elaborate  and  compre- 
hensive manual  that  we  have  seen.  In  his 
Introduction  he  has  fully  discussed  the  pur- 
pose of  an  education,  and  set  forth  clearly 
the  place  of  habit  in  education.  In  discuss- 
ing this  he  uses  the  following  terse  state- 
ment: "There  is  no  need  to  question  whether 
children  should  acquire  specific  automatic 
habits— 410  one  can  escape  them.  There  Is 
no  escape  from  such  habits  except  by  death. 
The  only  real  question  is:  Which  ones  shall 
be  acquired?"  The  work  will  bear  the  most 
careful  study  as  the  discussion  under  each 
heading  is  put  in  an  original  and  interesting 
manner.  The  hints  to  teachers  are  sugges- 
tive, not  dictatorial.  He  places  much  stress 
upon  general  exercises,  believing  that  In 
them  may  come  much  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  school.  The  chapter  on  gradations  and 
promotions  is  especially  well  timed. 

The  schools  of  Goshen  are  starting  off 
nicely.  Three  new  teachers  are  found  in 
the  high  school:  Emma  G.  Butler,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Indiana  state  normal  school  and 
Chicago  university,  who  formerly  taught  at 
Hartford  City,  has  charge  of  English  and 
German;  R.  A.  Handall,  who  was  graduated 
from  both  the  Michigan  normal  college  and 
university  of  Michigan,  has  charge  of  the 
physical  science;  Stella  Harrold,  a  graduate 
of  Ohio  Wesleyan  university,  teaches  first 
and  second  year  English;  Lillian  Michael 
continues  as  principal  of  the  high  school 
and  is  as  efficient  as  ever;  Effle  C.  Heesin, 
last  year  in  charge  of  the  music  at  Craw- 
fordsville,  is  engaged  here  in  that  capacity, 
and  Ruth  B.  Mash,  for  two  years  supervisor 
of  drawing  and  penmanship  in  the  Lancaa- 
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ter,  Ohio,  schools,  has  charge  of  that  work  in 
these  schools.  The  public  school  library 
now  contains  5,000  volumes  and  the  cata- 
logue is  Tery  complete  and  helpful  to  its 
patrons. 

The  year  at  Franklin  college  opened 
September  27  with  a  much  larger  attendance 
than  for  several  years  past— Prof.  O.  B. 
Goodell  resigned  the  chair  of  history  and 
political  science  to  accept  a  position  in  the 
state  agricultural  college  of  Kansas.  Prof. 
...  R.  Hatton  was  elected  to  the  vacant  posi- 
tion.—Professor  Gardner  was  elected  libra- 
rian to  succeed  Professor  Thompson,  re- 
signed.—The  chemical  laboratories  have 
had  a  thorough  overhauling  and  rebuilding. 
Students  are  greatly  enjoying  the  change.— 
Professor  Cornell  is  giving  another  course 
of  lectures  on  physics  to  the  freshman  class 
of  the  medical  college  of  Indiana.— The  col- 
lege was  honored  on  the  morning  of  October 
1^  by  the  presence  of  three  regiments  and  a 
battery  of  the  G.  A.  R.  Patriotic  songs  were 
sung  by  the  students  and  stirring  speeches 
were  made  by  President  Stott,  Professor 
Hall  and  some  of  "the  comrades."- The  foot- 
ball team  is  making  a  record  to  be  proud  of. 
After  a  scant  week  of  practice  they  played 
an  even  game  with  the  Manual  Training 
high  school  boys  of  Indianapolis.  The  fol- 
lowing week  defeated  Butler  by  seventeen 
to  nothing,  and  a  week  later  Wabash  by 
twenty-two  to  six.— The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  boys  are 
arranging  for  a  first-class  lecture  course. 

F.  D.  Churchill,  who  recently  did  county 
institute  work  in  Wyoming,  writes  interest- 
ingly as  follows:  "I  have  Just  finished  two 
weeks'  work  in  this  state.  The  first  was  in 
an  adjoining  county,  the  county  seat  of 
which  is  170  miles  from  Cheyenne,  the  other 
here  In  the  capital  city.  One  of  the  county 
superintendents  for  whom  I  worked  is  a 
graduate  of  Dartmouth  college.  He  lives 
on  his  ranch  forty-six  miles  from  the 
county  seat.  Some  teachers  teach  as 
far  as  thirty  miles  from  the  postofflce 
and  many  must  go  as  far  as  sixty 
miles  to  attend  the  county  institute.  Of  the 
thirteen  county  superintendents  in  the  state 
ten  are  women.  The  institute  here  at 
Cheyenne  is  the  largest  in  the  state.  The 
enrollment  Is  108.  The  teachers  receive  the 
same  per  diem  for  attending  the  institute 


that  they  do  for  teaching.  The  county  ap- 
propriates $100.00  to  pay  instructors,  and 
teachers  may  contribute  any  amount  they 
wish,  but  are  not  required  to  contribute  any- 
thing. The  institute  meets  in  one  body  in 
the  forenoon.  In  the  afternoon  the  institate 
meets  in  four  sections  from  2  to  3  o'clock; 
(1)  country  section;  (2)  primary  section;  (3) 
grammar  grade;  (4)  high  school  section.  At 
3  o'clock  the  institute  meets  together  again 
for  a  popular  lecture.  This  plan  works  weU. 
Is  it  not  about  time  for  the  Indiana  insti- 
tutes to  be  sectioned  for  a  part  of  the  day? 
The  climate  here  is  ideal  for  institute  work. 
No  fanning  to  keep  cool;  no  talk  about  hot 
weather;  everybody  happy!" 


.     AflONQ  THB  NEW  BOOKS. 

HOME  FOLKS.— The  announcement  of  a 
new  book  by  James  Whitcomb  Riley  will 
awaken  a  response  in  the  heart  of  every 
good  Hoosier,  and  indeed  wherever  else  the 
announcement  goes,  for  Mr.  Riley's  name 
and  fame  are  not  circumscribed.  The  title 
of  this  new  volume  seems  especially  happy, 
suggesting  the  everyday  homely  things  that 
lie  closest  to  the  poet's  heart.  We 
find  "Home  Ag'in,"  "Home  Folks,"  'The 
Home  Voyage,"  "His  Love  of  Home;" 
tributes  to  Lincoln,  Eugene  Field,  Myron 
Reed,  Whittier,  Emerson  and  "Uncle 
Remus;"  "Old  Glory,"  "Mister  Hop-Toad," 
and  two  score  of  other  poems,  expressing 
as  only  Riley  can  the  simple  pathos  and  hu- 
mor in  common  things.  Perhaps  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  let  the  poem  "Our  Boy- 
hood Haunts,"  reproduced  on  another  page, 
speak  for  itself  and  its  comrades  in  this  new 
book.    [Bowen-Merrill  Co.;  $1.00.] 


TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN : 

In  balancing  the  books  of  the  Indiana 
State  Teachers'  Association,  I  find  the  stubs 
numbered  from  788  to  802,  inclusive,  blank. 
If  the  persons  having  the  receipts,  numbered 
as  indicated  above,  will  send  in  their  names 
and  the  amount  each  one  paid,  I  will  fill 
these  blanks  and  credit  them  on  the  books 
of  the  association. 

Respectfully, 

JAMES  R.  FIART, 

Lebanon,  Ind.  Secy,  and  Treas. 
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Office  Murphy,  Hibben  &  Co.,  City. 
Dear  Mb.  Vories  : 

I  find  the  work  here  so  much  like  the  work  I 
received  in  your  college  that  I  have  had  no 
trouble  with  my  books. 

Very  truly, 

L.  O.  Watson. 

PHONES  1264. 
MONUMENT  PLACB. 

Five  times  larger  tiun  any 
other  Busiiiea  School  in  thit 
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SECOND  URGEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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ALL  INDIANA 

knows  of  the 

UNSULLIED  REPUTATION 

of  the  permanent^  reliable 

Indianapolis 

Business 

University 

Backed  by  a  Half  Century  of  Continued  Success 

Largest  and  finest  equipped  in  the  State  and  one 
of  the  best  known  on  the 

AMERICAN  CONTINENT 

Secures  Positions  for  More  Students  tlian  all  others  in  the  State 


Special  classes  begining  after  election 
Write  for  full  particulars 

WHEN  BUILDING  r      ¥     OpCD     Pr/^ciMpnt 

N.  PENNSYLVANIA  ST.  ^*  ^»   "l-l^O,   IltMUUIl 
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VIo  saloons  in  BanvUIe. 
Students  mai^  enter  at  ani?  time. 


XTbe 
Central  l^ormal  dollcQC, 

Danville,  Inbiana. 


This  old,  reliable  college,  established  in  1876,  has  au  enviable  reputation  in  all  the  states  and 
territories.  Its  two  thousand  graduates  and  twenty  thousand  under-graduate  students  are  potent 
participants  in  the  remarkable  activities  that  now  place  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  lead 
of  the  world.    This  institution  takes  great  pride  in  its  success  in  training  good  citizens. 

IMPROYEMENTfti  The  college  owns  two  large  brick  buildings,  constructed  especially 
for  the  use  of  the  school.  The  trustees  nave  just  completed  extensive  improvements,  at  great  ex- 
pense, and  now  every  room  is  not  only  better  adapted  to  its  uge  but  is  more  comfortable  and  more 
oeantiful.  These  expensive  improvements  do  not  increase  the  charges  made  to  students.  TheEe 
buildings  are  provided  with  electric  lights  and  city  watvr. 

DEPARTMENTS  i  Common  School,  Teachers\  English,  Scientific,  Classic,  Law,  German, 
Commercial,  Elocution,  Instrumental  Music  (Piano,  Pipe  Organ,  Keed  Organ,  Violin,  Guitar,  Man- 
dolin, Cornet,  etc.).  Voice  Culture,  Art  (china  painting,  oil,  pastel  and  water  color),  Shorthand,  Type- 
writing, Training  for  Teachers  (Primary,  Intermediate  and  High  School).  If  the  above  list  does 
not  indicate  what  you  want,  write  ue.    We  will  promptly  tell  you  just  what  we  have  and  what  we  do. 

EXPENSES  I  Tuition,  $10.00  per  term  of  ten  weeks.  Excellent  table  board,  $1.50  per 
week.  Room  rent  in  private  family,  $0.50  per  week.  We  have  no  dormitories.  The  above  tuition 
includes  everything,  except  instrumental  music  and  painting. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  i  The  commercial  department  is  progressive.  We  use 
the  famous  Ellis  system,  not  an  imitation  of  it.  Everything  is  learned  by  actually  doing  it.  This 
college  was  the  first  one  in  Indiana  to  introduce  Actual  Business  in  its  commercial  course.  This  was 
done  in  1878.  Our  students  are  mostly  from  the  farm  and  village.  The  expense  of  our  course  is 
about  one-half  that  charged  in  city  colleges.     There  is  not  a  saloon  in  Danville, 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  i  No  other  college  does  so  much  in  this  subject.  Every  Indiana 
teacher  should  study  grammar  with  Professor  Rigdon  next  spring  and  summer.  We  have  five 
teachers  of  grammar  and  literature. 

LOCATION  I  Danville  is  the  ideal  college  town.  It  is  about  twenty  miles  west  of  Indian- 
apolis on  the  St.  Louis  Division  of  the  Big  Four  K.  R.     There  has  never  been  a  saloon  in  the  tovm, 

CALENDAR  i  The  Second  Term  opens  November  13,  1900.  The  Third  Term  opens  Jan- 
nary  22,  1901. 

FREE  I    Our  illustrated  catalogue  and  a  copy  of  "Good  Books ''  sent  free  to  any  one  who  asks. 


ADDBESS  ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  TO 


JONATHAN  RIGDON,  President^ 
Of  C  A.  HARGRAVE,  Sec*  and  Treas. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

ROCHESTER  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY,  ROCHESTER,  IND. 

F-Al_U  XERM    BEOINS   QERX.   -4-,   1QOO. 
FEATURES  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

1.  All  teachers  are  specialists  and  University  trained.  2.  Thoroaghness  eharacteriies  every  department 
3.  Personal  private  instruction  is  iriven  when  needed.  4.  Classes  are  not  large,  thns  giving  the  student  advan- 
tages not  possible  in  crowded  schools.  5.  Review  work  in  Common  BrAnches  every  term.  6.  All  Academic  and 
College  work  done  with  ns  need  not  be  done  over  again  should  the  »tadent  attend  a  higher  institation  of  learning. 
7.  Credits  from  our  school  are  accepted  in  all  first-class  Colleges  and  Universities.  8.  Students  may  enter  at  any 
time.    9.  Expenses  are  as  low  as  possible  consistent  with  decent  living. 

DEPARTMENTS. 

1.  Preparatory.  2.  Academic.  3.  Collegiate.  4.  Normal.  6.  Music.  6.  Oratory.  7.  Commercial.  8.  Shorts 
hand  and  Typewriting. 

It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  attend  school  where  neither  time  nor  money  is  wasted— where  the  principle  that 
Education  is  a  self-activity  "  is  not  a  mere  theory,  but  a  fact  of  the  everyday  work  of  the  school. 

Write  for  Cataloffne.  W.  H.  BANTA,  President. 


THE  INDIANA  SCHOOL  BOOK  CO., 

Who  have  a  contract  for  auppljing  text-hooks  to  the  Puhlic 
Schools  of  the  State,  to  better  accommodate  the  patrons  of 
the  schools,  have  given  their  consent  that  all  their  books  may 
be  handled  and  sold  by  merchants  and  dealers.  Township 
Trustees  and  other  school  officers  should  make  an  earnest  ef- 
fort to  get  dealers  to  sell  the  adopted  books.  This  plan  bet- 
ter accommodates  patrons  and  school  children ;  besides,  it 
saves  time  and  labor  to  the  Trustee,  and  relieves  him  of  all 
the  care  of  the  books,  as  well  as  saving  him  from  making 
quarterly  reports  of  his  book  sales. 

THE  INDIANA  SCHOOL  BOOK  CO. 

A  GREAT  SUCCESS. 

Wisely'^  New  Series  of  Grammars.    By  J.  B.  WIselyy  A.  N.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Grammar  and  Composition  In  the  Indiana 
State  Normal  School- 


A  THREE  BOOH  SERIES. 

LANGUAGE  FOR  THE  GRADES,  (74  pages,  Colli,  mtsstrated*    Price,  40  Cents. 

A  NEW  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  227  pages,  Qotlu    Price,  60  Cents. 

STUDIES  IN  THE  SQENCE  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  Coth.  Price,  60  Cents. 

LANGUAGE  FOR  THE  GRADES  deals  with  the  probiem  of  English  as  it  shoald  be 
presented  in  the  grades  from  the  time  the  child  enters  school  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  jear.  It  is 
based  upon  the  idea  that  children  in  the  grades  need  such  work  in  language  as  will  fix  in  them 
the  habit  of  using  good  language. 

A  NEW  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  presents  materia]  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  year  grades 
of  the  common  scheolB.  The  formal  and  arbitrary  grammar  work  which  pupils  everywhere  so  much 
dislike,  is  banished  from  the  claf s-room  and  the  subject  of  grammar  is  made  as  interesting  as  history. 

STUDIES  IN  THE  SCIENCE  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  is  a  book  for  advanced 
classes,  high  schools  and  academies.  This  book  employs  the  searching  or  laboratory  method.  The 
problems  are  set,  the  material  given,  and  the  pupil  set  to  build  the  material  in  accordance  with  the 
problem  proposed.     Revised  and  improted. 

The  Inland  Publishing  Company,  Terre  Haute,  Ind* 
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ADVERriSBMENTS. 
SCHOOL  THE  ENTIRE  YEAR.  STUDENTS  MAY  ENTER  AT  ANY  TIME 

EXTENSIVE  IMPROVE/WENTS 

.  .  AT   THE  .  . 

Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 
and  Business  College, 

VALPARAISO,  INDIANA. 


By  September  4, 1900,  the  opening  of  the  28th  year  of  the  School 


THE  HEW  aCIEKCE  HALL,  60  x  120  feet  and  three  stories  high,  will  be  completed  and  equip- 
ped with  the  latest  and  most  approved  apparatus. 

THE  LIBBABY  BOOK  now  50  x  60  feet  and  containing  10,000  volume?,  will  be  made  one-third 
larger  and  3,000  of  the  latest  and  best  reference  books  will  be  added. 

DOBHITOBY.     More  than  100  new  rooms  for  students  will  be  in  readiness  and  a  new  dining  hall 
will  be  erected. 

THE  OOMMEBCLAX  BEPABTHENT,  now  the  largest  and  best  equipped  in  the  land,  will  be 
greatly  improved. 

mTBTJOTOBS.     Four  additional  instructors  will  be  added  to  the  Facultj. 


THE  SCHOOL  WILL  EWTEB  UPON  THE  WOBK  OF  THE  NEW  YEAB  WITH 
LABOELY  INCBEA8ED  FACILITIES,  yet  the  expense  to  the  student  will  be  no  greater  than 
heretofore.     The  institution  is  equipped  in  every  way  for  doing  thorough  work  in  the  following 

DEPABTMENTS :  Preparatory,  Teachers,  Psychology  and  Pedagogy,  Kindergarten,  Penmanship. 
Scientific,  Classic,  Higher  English,  Biology,  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Engineering,  Elocution  ana 
Oratory,  Pharmacy,  Medical,  Fine  Art,  Law,  Commercial,  Phonography  and  Typewriting,  Review. 
Each  Department  is  a  School  Within  Itself,  and  while  there  are  other  departments,  yet  this 
is  none  th^  less  a  special  training  school  for  teachers,  or  a  special  school  of  Pharmacy,  or  a 
special  school  of  Oratory,  etc.,  etc. 

TEACHEBS  AND  THOSE  PBEPABING  TO  TEACH  have  here  an  opportunity  of  entering 
a  greater  variety  of  classes  in  professional  work  than  at  most  special  behoofs,  and  with  reference 
to  the  high  grade  of  work  done  we  refer  to  any  educator  who  is  familiar  with  the  school,  whether 
he  be  a  patron  of  it  or  not. 

VALUE  OF  CBEDITS.  The  credits  receivrd  here  are  accepted  at  the  beat  universitiejt  eterywhere.  As  a 
result  of  the  many  advantages  offered,  the  Institution  has  grown  to  be  the  largest  Normal 
School  in  the  United  States  and  offers,  for  one  tuition,  a  greater  list  of  subjects  from  which 
students  may  select  ttieir  work  than  any  other  school.  While  the  attendance  ia  laracy  yet  the  daases 
are  so  sectioned  that  each  student  has  every  advantage  of  reciting  that  he  could  have  if  the  enrollment  did 
not  exceed  300. 

EXPENSES  ABE  MUCH  LESS  HEBE  THAN  AT  ANY  OTHEB  SCHOOL  offering  any- 
thing like  equal  advantages.  One  tuition,  $10  per  term,  covers  all  the  work  of  the  different  de- 
partments, excepting  private  lessons  in  music.  Good  board  and  well-furnished  room,  $1.50  to 
9l'90  per  week.     All  letters  promptly  answered.     Catalogue  mailed  free.     Address 

H.  B.  BROWN,  President, 
or  O.  P.  KINSEY,  Vice-President. 
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-we  FURNISH- 


KINDERGARTEN  MATERIALS, 

Primary  School  Aids  and  General  Scliool  Supplies. 

THOMAS    OHARLES    00-, 

Northwestern  Agenti  for  Milton  Bradley  Co. 

Send  to  MS  for  complete  catalogues        ,95.,97  ^^i^  Avenue,  -         -        -         Chicago,  m. 


AT 


WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


STOPOVERS 


Tickets  to  NEWYOR'J^on  and  PHJLADELPh^  W 
\  Stopover  at  WASHy^han  tickets  oyer       \ 
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Lake  Erie  & 
Western  R.  R. 


''  NATURAL    GAS    ROUTE  '' 

ALL    TRAINS    ARRIVE  AND    DEPART 
FROM  INDIANAPOLIS  UNION  STA- 
TION AS  FOLLOWS: 

Depart.  Arrive. 

Mail  and  ezprefls t7.00a.m.     t4.15p.iD. 

Chic.Mich.Cy.Tol.&Det.ex.*12.20    "      no.25  a.m. 
Mich.  City  &  Chicago  exp....    tT-^O   *•      tlO.35  p.m. 
Daily,    f  Except  Sunday. 


C.  F.  DALY, 

General  Passenger  Agent. 


THE  NEW  YORK  STORE 

■8TABU8HCD  I8S3. 

INDIANAPOL_l8. 

Your 

Schoolroom 

would  be  much  more  attractive  than  it 
is  now  by  the  use  of  some  of  the  Passe- 
Partout  Pictures  we  are  selling:  at  from 
J2  I-2c  to  35c* 

A  nice  assortment  of  classical  and 
other  subjects  all  with  clear  gflass  and 
nicely  bound* 

Then  we  have  some  beautiful  water 
colors  from  50  ct$*  up* 

There  is  almost  ho  end  to  the  assort- 
ment we  have^  as  we  are  constantly  add- 
ing: new  ones  —  and  the  prices  most 
reasonable* 

Pettis  Dry  Goods  Co. 


WHAT  NEXT? 

There  is  a  point  beyond  which  the  tired  brain  and  worn-out  nerves  seem  to  lose  all 
power  of  recuperation,  and  when  that  point  is  reached  the  only  end  is  insanity  and  death. 
If  you  are  nervous,  restless,  irritable  of  temper,  have  no  appetite  for  food  and  can  not 
deep  at  night ;  if  you  are  despondent,  melancholy,  have  no  ambition  for  work  and  no 
ability  to  concentrate  your  thoughts,  ask  yourself  that  question,  **  What  next?"  There 
is  one  thing  you  can  do  that  will  bring  the  answer  you  so  much  desire.  If  you  will  begin 
at  once  with  Dr.  Miles'  Nervine  it  will  give  you  the  rest,  the  quiet,  the  sweet,  itAreshing 
sleep  that  leads  to  life  renewed  and  health  restored. 

''For  six  months  I  was  so  nervous  thai  I  could  not  sleep  in  bed,  and  would  some- 
times have  to  be  carried  out  of  doors  to  get  fresh  air.  Then  my  body  would  get  numb, 
and  perspiration  would  drip  from  everj  pore.  I  would  have  spells  of  blues  and  melan- 
cholj,  frequently  breaking  out  with  sobs  and  cxying.  The  best  doctors  here  could  g^ive 
me  no  relief,  and  seeing  an  advertisement  of  Dr.  Miles'  Nervine,  I  decided  to  try  it. 
After  using  it  two  days  I  went  to  bed  and  slept  all  night — the  first  time  in  nearly  a  year. 
Then  a  load  seemed  to  fall  from  my  shoulders,  and  from  that  day  I  continued  to  get 
strong  until  my  health  was  completely  restored." 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Millard,  North  Clarendon.  Pa. 

DR.   MILES'   NERVINE 

Is  sold  at  all  drug  stores  on  a  positive  guarantee. 
Write  for  free  advice  and  booklet  to 


DR.  MILES  MEDICAL  COMPANY, 


ELKHART,  INDIANA. 
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Publications    of   the   Inland   Publishing    Company* 
PRACTICAL  PHYSICAL  EXERaSES. 


For  pablic  and  private  schools.     Bj  Louis  Lepper,  Director  Physical  Exercises,  Terre  Haat« 

gublic  schools,  and  Wm.  H.  Wilej,  Superintendent  Terre  Haute  public  schools.     Printed  on  extra 
eavy  enameled  paper,  with  special  design  on  side  and  back  stamped  in  black.     Illustrated  by  about 
100  line  half-tones ;  cloth.     Price,  80  cents. 

A  thoroughly  practical  book  for  teacher  or  pupil. 

Exercises  are  given  for  each  grade  and  each  lesson  is  illustrated  on  the  opposite  page  from  photo- 
graphs taken  from  real  life. 

This  book  shows  how  to  properly  train  the  entire  physical  being,  an  essential  condition  to  the  best 
mental  growth.  Teachers  without  pievious  f^pecial  training  can  use  this  book,  and  will  be  delighted 
with  results  which  they  can  obtain.     The  book  contains  much  that  is  attractive. 


The  Government  of  the  State  of  Indiana* 

BY  WILLIAM  W.  THORNTON. 

255  pages.    Printed  on  good  paper,  bound  in  full  oloth,  title  on  sides  and  back  in  black.     Price,  60  cents. 

This  book  contains  a  brief  but  comprehensive  outline  of  the  history  of  Indiana  to  the  present 
time,  together  with  a  full  discussion  of  the  present  State  Constitution,  and  the  working  of  the  varioas 
departments  of  the  State  government.  The  book  is  published  with  the  hope  that  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  laws  and  general  plan  of  government  will  help  our  youth  to  become  better  citizeuM. 

The  Indianapolis  Journal:  Thornton's  Government  ot  Indiana  should  be  in  every  school,  and. 
indeed,  in  every  home  and  library  in  the  State. 


STUDIES  IN  ADVANCED  PHYSIOLOGY. 

BY  LOUI8  J.  RETTGER.  A.  M. 
X-600  pp.    Illustrated.    Cloth.    82.00  net. 

Adapted  to  the  use  of  advanced  classes,  high  schools  and  higher  institutions.  A  very  suggestive 
book  for  any  teacher  of  the  subject,  and  a  desirable  reference  and  supplementary  work  for  any  clase. 
Accurate  and  scientific;  up-to-date  in  theory;  especially  prepared  for  the  laboratory  method  of 
presentation. 

Adopted  in  the  State  Normal  Schools  of  Michigan  and  Minnesota  and  in  use  in  many  high  schools 
in  Indiana  and  other  states.  Order  now. 

ADAMS'  MUSIC  FOR  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

By  Carrie  B.  Adams;  1(4  pages;  bound  in  boards,  with  handsome  cover  design  in  four  colors. 
Price,  35  cents.     Special  terms  for  introduction  and  in  quantities. 

The  additional  importance  now  being  attached  to  music  as  a  regular  subject  in  our  common 
schools  renders  such  a  book  as  the  above  a  necessity.     Mrs.  Adams'  experience  in  teaching  the  sab- 

i'ect  of  music,  and  in  training  others  for  the  work,  has  given  her  a  practical  insight  into  the  needs  of 
»oth  teacher  and  pupil. 

Her  book  is  therefore  full  of  tuneful  exercises  and  pretty  songs,  all  splendidly  graded. 


THE  MODEL  MUSIC  NOTE  BOOK. 

Arranged  by  Herman   E.  Owen,  Supervisor  of  Music.     Published  in  two  sizes,  heavy  paper, 
strongly  bound. 
No.  1.     For  the  Grades. . .  .'Price,  5  cts.     No.  2.     For  the  High  School  and  Academy.  .Price,  10  cla. 

These  little  note  books  are  prepared  so  the  instruction  may  have  permanent  form.  The  pa^es 
are  alternately  blank  and  music-ruled.  They  are  already  immensely  popular  and  many  thousand 
copies  are  now  in  use  in  Indiana  alone.     Send  stamps  for  samples. 

THE  INLAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
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Tri- State  %  % 
INormal  Colleftep 

ANGOLA,  INDIANA. 

SHIS  Institution  is  both  Normal  and  College — Normal  in  that  it  employs  the  verj  best  talent 
to  serve  all  who  want  to  prepare  to  teach.  Chas.  D.  Nason,  Ph.  D.  of  Pennsylvania  Uni- 
versity, has  been  employed  for  another  year.  He  has  special  charge  of  all  Pedagogical  and 
Reading  Circle  work.  Prof.  Baily  continues  his  Training  work,  meeting  every  difficulty 
that  besets  the  young  teacher.  We  have  three  to  four  Arithmetic  classes  every  t6rm.  Hereafter 
the  President  of  the  school  will  eondaet  a  class  in  Arithmetic  in  which  no  books  will  be 
used  in  the  class.  His  methods  have  been  copyrighted  and  are  used  in  every  State  in  the  union. 
We  make  the  following  guarantee:  We  wUl  refund  tnition  to  any  one  who  takes  a  term 
in  this  class  and  is  not  satisfied  that  this  class  alone  is  worth  all  expenses  of  a  term's 
schooling. 

We  have  two  classes  using  Cook  &  Cropsey  as  a  text  book.     We  also  conduct  a  Grammar  class 

independent  of  any  special  text  book,  except  for  purposes  of  illustration.    Let  the  teachers  take 

notice  of  this  line  of  work.     It  will  pay  you  to  come  a  long  way  to  get  this  very  unique  instruction. 

We  have  established  a  Law  Department  with  a  large  and  able  facnlty  made  up  of  practical 

lawyers.     Judge  D.  R.  BiBT  is  Dean  of  faculty. 

We  have  made  such  connection  with  cities  now,  that  those  who  take  a  Commercial  Course 
here  are  practically  sure  of  a  good  place.  We  now  have  more  calls  for  teachers  of  bookkeeping 
than  we  can  supply.  Same,  however,  is  true  in  Literary  Department.  Here  is  an  application  from 
the  President  of  one  of  the  best  colleges  in  Texaa,  received  September  10 : 

^ProL  Sniff:  I  need  a  teacher  of  Latin  and  Greeks  and  I  would 
father  risk  your  judgment  than  that  of  asy  other  man  in  the  school 
work." 

We  now  have  calls  for  four  teachers  in  Bookkeeping  which  we  can't  supply. 
We  are  a  college  and  do  college  work  all  the  time,  and  our  work  is  credited  without  examina- 
tion in  the  best  colleges  and  universities  in  the  land.  Better  go  to  a  normal  school  where  the  college 
work  done  counts  in  a  university.  This  is  a  tremendous  advantage.  Three  years  of  work  here 
counts  as  much  in  a  university  as  six  years  in  high  i-chool.  This  we  have  proven  by  facts  every  year 
for  the  past  eight  years. 

BOARD  FURNISHED. 
Room  and  Tuition  Costs  from  S2.50  to  S2.85  Per  Week. 

We  have  no  poor  rooms  nor  poor  board.  All  rooms  are  in  good  homes,  and  all  board  in  private 
families.     We  have  no  low  priced  board.     We  have  no  halls.     All  are  homed  in  good  families. 

Next  Term  Opens  November  13. 

Students  can  enter  any  day.     Need  not  wait  for  new  term  to  0(>en. 
A^k  for  Catalogue ;  also,  ask  for  Law  Catalogue. 

Address  L.  M.  SNIFF,  A.  M.,  President. 
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Every  day,  Chicago  to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco, 
Beginning  November  ?♦ 

%    %    % 

HARVEY  DINING  CAR  OBSERVATION  CAR 
(with  Ladies'  Parlor)^^^^  BUFFET  SMOKING 
CAR  (with  Barber  Shop).«*j*^j*j*  And  Luxitrious 
DRAWING-ROOM  PULLMANS  ^j»^^j»^^j« 

%     %     % 

Preferred  by  Experienced  Travelers 

6xvVxi  Vvtve  VLTvdeT  oxve  matva^emex\\,  &\vvca^o  \o  CaW^oxtvva, 
'5\v>xs  assvLTVxv^  >xt\\^0Tm  exceWexvce  o^  s^mce. 


ASK  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLETS- 


GEO.  T.  GUNNIP, 

General  Agent,  4J7  Walnut  Street, 

aNciNNATx  oma 
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1820  1900 


Indiana  University 


BLOOMINGTOR 


Sixty-three  members  of  the  Faculty.  Two  hundred  and  eighty  graduate  and 
undergraduate  courses.  One  thousand  and  fifty  students ;  every  county  in  Indiana 
represented.     Eighteen  departments  as  follows : 

I.  Department  of  Greek,  two  teachers  and  eleven  courses. 

11.  Department  of  Latin,  three  teachers  and  twenty  courses. 

III.  Department  of  Romance  Languages,  four  teachers  and  fourteen  courses. 

IV.  Department  of  Germanic  Languages,  five  teachers  and  fourteen  courses. 
V.  Department  of  English,  seven  teachers  and  twenty-four  courses. 

VI.     Department  of  History  and  Political  Science,  four  teachers  and  twenty-nine 

courses. 
VII.     Department  of  Economics  and  Social  Science,  two  teachers  and  sixteen 

courses. 
VIll.     Department  of  Philosophy,  four  teachers  and  eight  courses. 
IX.     Department  of  Pedagogy,  four  teachers  and  seven  courses. 
X.     Department  of  Mathematics,  six  teachers  and  twenty-four  courses. 
XI.     Department  of  Mechanics  and  Astronomy,  one  teacher  and  nine  courses. 
XII.     Department  of  Physics,  four  teachers  and  fourteen  courses. 

XIII.  Department  of  Chemisty,  five  teachers  and  twenty-four  courses. 

XIV.  Department  of  Geology  and  Geography,  two  teachers  and  fifteen  courses. 
XV.     Department  of  Zoology,  three  teachers  and  eight  courses. 

XVI.     Department  of  Botany,  two  teachers  and  nine  courses. 
XVII.     Department  of  Fine  Arts,  one  teacher  and  four  courses. 
XVIII.     Department  of  Law,  three  teachers  and  twenty-three  courses. 


Special  Courses  for  Teachers  the  Spring  Term  i 


Graduates  of  commissioned  Hi<^h  Schools  of  Indiana  are  admitted  without  exam- 
ination, except  in  conditioned  En«:lish,  to  the  Freshman  Class  of  the  University. 

Catalogfue  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Registrar,  or  to 

JOSEPH  SWAIN,  President. 
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OclOege  «nd  School  Bells  of  B««t 

QtialttjT.    Address. 

Old  Bstsblistaed 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

THE  E.  W.  VANDUZEN  CO.,  CInclnnatl.O. 


\%mx«)uJmu 


fv$ 


THE  STANDARD 
AMERICAN  BRAND 

Improved  patterns  for  every 
style  of  writing,  including 
the  Vertical  System.  For 
nearly  50  years  have  been 
used  in  Schools  and  Com- 
mercial Colleges. 

Samples  and  special  prices 
to  teachers  on  application. 

SPENCEICIAN    PEN    CO. 

349  BrocLdweLy,  New  York 


dPHYSiCAL>  APPARATUS? 

State  Superintendent  Jones  has  to  say  of 

rowell  Cabinet 

A/a>'  Concern : 

re  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  Crowell 
fully  believe  it  to  be  the  best  equipment  for  the 
there  is  on  the  market. 

In  the  hands  of  a  competent  instructor^  a 
high  school  class  would  be  able  to  get  a  thorough 
training  in  the  handling  of  machinery  and  ap- 
paratus. I  can  certainly  advise  its  adoption  in 
other  schools  if  such  schools  have  good  instruct- 
ors in  physics.        Very  truly, 

F.  L.  JONES. 

If  you  buy  a  CROWELL  CABINET,  you  will  have 
a  complete  laboratory. 

The  following  Indiana  towns  hav  ordered  within 
the  past  few  weeks:  Qreenfield,  Jefiereonville* 
Linton,  Oaklandon,  Lawrence,  Pendleton,  Prince- 
ton, and  Kirklin. 


Write  for  large  illustrated  catalogue  and  book  of 
testimonials. 

The  Qowell  Apparatus  Co», 

Ft  Wayne  Ave.  and  St  Joseph  St. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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nb:w   eldition 

WE,BSTE,R'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

JUST  ISSUELD    £i     NEW  PLATED  THROUGHOUT     a     NOW  ADDED 

25.000   ADDITIONAL   WORDS 

PHR.ASE,S       AND        DE,FINITIONS 

#  Prepared  under  the  direct  supervision  of  W.  T.  Harris,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  United  States 
Commissioner  of    Education,  assisted   by  a  large   corps  of   competent  specialists. 

Rich  Bindings       ^       2364  Pages       ^       5000  Illustrations 
BETTER  THAN  EVER  FOR  SCHOOL  &  TEACHER 


We  also  publish  Webster's  Collegiate   Dictionary  with   a  Scottish   Gloesary,   etc. 
'*Flret  clan  in  quality,  second  class  in  size."  —  Nicholas  Muskay  Butlzs. 

Full  particulars  with  specicnen  pages,  etc.,  of  both  books  sent  on  application. 

G.  6  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  a  Publishers,  a  Springfield,  Mass. 


WILLIAM  B.  BURFORD, 

manufacturiiifl  Stationer. 

Printing, 
LithLOgraphing, 
Engraving, 
Blank:  Books, 
Half  Tones, 
Legal   Blanks, 
Stationery. 

Ensfraved  G>ppe]i>late  Gtlling:  Cards  and  Wedding  Invitations  a  Specialty. 
FOffice,  31  West  Washington  Street,  Factory,  17-33  West  Pearl  Street, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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Wt  are  now  working  on 
Fall  Vacancies.  J«J«J« 

EARLY.  Jf^  J^J^J^Jf^ 

1    ^     . ..e^THB^ciic                   ^     1 

Jljljl  Send  for  JlJlJt 
«OUR  PLAl'FORM^ 
JC  JCJC  for  1900.  JlJiJi 

r  (LARK  TLACHtRS'AOLNCY  J 

B.F.CLARK 

378-388  Wabash  Ave. 

CHICAGO 

100  PER  CENT.  IN  ORTHOGRAPHY 

By  using  the  Practical  Speller.  New,  Re- 
vised, Peerless.  Contains  1,200  Teachers*  Ex- 
amination words;  complete  Double  Word  Vo- 
cabulary; Questions  and  Answers  on  Orthogra- 
phy; Rules  for  Spelling,  etc.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. 

H.  H.  EMMONS,  Pub.,  Alliance,  Ohio. 


EIGENE I    Given  Free 

FIELD'S 
POEMS 
A  $7.00 


\  to  each  person  interested  in  sab- 
\  seribing  to  the  Encene  Field 
\  Monument  Sonrenir  Fond.  Sub- 
\  soribo  any  amoant desired.  Sub- 
]  script! ons  as  low  as  11.00  will 
)  entitle  donor  to  this  daintily 
\  artistic  volume 

M  FIELD  FLOHTBRS^' 

\  (cloth  bound,  8 z  11),  as  a  certifi- 

^  -.»«    ..*   -_i iption    to    fund. 

I  a  selection  of 
d  most  represent- 
,nd  is  ready  for 

oble  contribution 
I  greatest  artists 
d  not  have  been 
:or  less  than  17.00. 
Bated  is  divided 
the  la  e  Eugene 
Dgof  a  monument 
t  of  childhood. 


$7. 
BOO'' 

THE  Bo 

oentui 
somel; 
trated 
ty-tw< 
World 
est  Ar 

equally 
Field  ai 
to  the  n 
Address 

EUGENE  FIELD  MONUMENT  SOUVENIR  FUND, 

(Also  at  Book  Stores.)        i8o  Mooroe  St.,  Chicago 

If  you  also  wish  to  send  postage,  enclose  lOcts. 

Mention  this  Journal,  as  Adv.  is  inserted  as  our 
Contribution. 


] 


E.  G  T.  H.  R.  R. 

Rates  for  Thanksgiving  Day,  one  and  one-third  fare  for  the  round  trip  between  points  in  Cen- 
tral Passenger  Association  territory,  not  to  exceed  a  distance  of  160  miles.  Tickets  will  be  sold  on 
November  28th  and  29th,  good  returning  from  destination  not  later  than  November  30th. 

liow  round  trip  Tourists'  rates  to  Southern  Winter  Resorts.  Tickets  on  sale  daily.  Final  return 
limit  May  31st,  1901. 

For  further  information,  apply  to 

J.  R.  CONNELLY,  General  Agent, 

loth  and  Wabash  Ave,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 
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PRIMARY   HELPS. 


WOODEN  BEADS. 

Consiitioff  of  oabes,  apherei,  and  oylinderi,  in  six 
colon,  each  form  perforated.  1,000  wooden  forms  as 
abore,  a»8orted,  |2j00.  Postage  20  cents.  Per  dosen,  4 
cents.   Postage  2  cents. 


COLORED  CRAYONS. 

A  fine  assortment  for  school  use.   We  put  12  sticks  in 
each  box  and  in  the  following  colors:    Scarlet,  light 

5 How,  dark  yellow,  light  rose,  bnff,  dark  blue,  and 
:bt  green.   Price,  15  cents,  postage  5  oents. 


COLORED  PEGS. 

We  pnt  up  these  pegs  in  strong  boxes,  and  in  attract- 
iye  oolors.  Price,  15  oents,  postage  11  cents.  Progress- 
ire  primary  teachers  find  many  nses  for  these  pegs. 
Mnch  work  that  needs  concrete  illustrations  can  he 
admirably  worked  ont  by  the  child's  own  eifortf . 


SEUNG  CARDS. 

A  complete  outfit.  The  box  contains  cards  of  red, 
yellow,  orange,  green  and  blue  thread,  perforating 
needle,  and  a  pad  on  which  to  place  the  pictures  or 
animals,  children,  fiower8,etc.,  before  picking  the  holes 
for  sewing.  Price,  per  box, 25  cents.  Postages  cents. 
Per  package  of  cards  10  cents.   Postage  2  cents. 


t« 


CUTTING  AND  FOLDING  PAPERS. 

100  squares.  4x4.  Contains  the  six  standard  oolors, 
one  tint  and  one  shade  of  each,  black  and  brown, 
Price.  20  cenU. 


EDUCATIONAL  TOY  MONEY. 

Put  up  in  boxes  haying  moyable  trays,  one  for  each 
denomination.  Price,  per  box,  25  cents.  Postage  4 
cents. 


DRAWING  STENCILS. 

Each  box  contains  twenty  different  stencils,  with 
stof  k  of  drawing  paper.  Price.  No.  1, 2, 3,  or  4,  per  box, 
25  cents.    Postage  8  cents. 


STICKS  FOR  STICK  LAYING. 

For  teaching  fractions,  etc.  1,000  sticks,  from  1  to  5 
inch  length,  in  paper  box,  six  colors,  Price  25  cents. 
Postage  8  cents. 


THE  MODEL  WORD  BUILDER. 

This  outfit  contains  about  250  tablets  upon  which  are 
primed  capitals  and  small  letters,  punctuation  marks 
and  numerals.   Price  per  box,  12  cents,  postage  3  oents. 


Mailing  Price  List. 


Wisely's  Language  for  the  Orades |0  40 

Wisely's  New  Bnfflish  Grammar 60 

Wisely's  Studies  in  the  Science  of  English  Oram- 

^   msr 60 

Kemp's  Outline  of  Method  in  History 1  00 

Noble's  Literary  Art 1  00 

Adams'  Music  for  the  Common  Schools 35 

Stephenson's  Syllabus  of  European  History 1  50 

Storms' Story  of  New  Mexico 35 

Dryer's  Studies  in  Indiana  Geography 1  25 

Same  in  paper 50 

Anderson's  Oliver  and  His  Friends 80 

Owen's  Model  Music  Note-Book,  No.  1 05 

Owen's  Model  Music  Note-Book,  No.  2 10 

Owen's  Model  Music  Hand-Book 20 

Owen's  Model  Music  Class-Book 15 

Harwood's  Notes  on  Method  in  Arithmetic 25 

Rettger's  Stndies  in  Advanced  Physiology 2  00 

Thornton's  Government  of  the  State  of  Indiana. .  60 

Jones's  The  Science  of  Arithmetic 1  00 

Lepper  and  Wiley's  Practical  Physical  Exercises.  80 

CutSf's  Reading  Note-Book 26 


HAVE   YOUR 


Inland  Educator  Bound 


Single  Volumes  (6  numbers)  Cloth 10  50 

Half  Leather 75 

Double  Volumes  (12  numbers)  Cloth 75 

Half  Leather 100 

THE  INLAND   PUBLISH 


If  the  numbers  you  send  are  in  good  condition,  we 
can  generally  send  bound  volumes  at  once.  If  they  are 
defaced  it  may  reauire  two  or  three  weeks  to  get  them 
ready.  .         ,  ,     . 

Purchasers  must  pay  transportation  charges  both 
ways. 

The  return  oharse  on  single  volumes  is  20  cents, 
double  volumes.  So  cents.  We  supply  ^our  missing 
numbers  at  10  cents  per  copy.   Complete  index  free. 


AGREATOPPORTUNITY 

To  M  Who  Teach  READING. 

The  Reading  Note  Book 


By  PR0FBB80R  CHARLES  M.  CUBRY  of  the  Indiana 
State  Normal  School,  has  proved  to  be  very  valuable 
and  practicable  in  the  hands  of  teachers.  This  work 
takes  up  in  a  suggestive  way  the  selections  in  the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  readers  in  the  Indiana  series  and  fur- 
nishes all  the  data  in  the  way  of  biography,  allusions, 
etc.,  necessary  to  teach  them  successfully.  It  has  the 
approval  of  the  best  teachers  of  reading.  It  will  be  sent 
to  any  address,  postpaid  for 

2e    OENTS. 

ING  CO.,  Terre  Hatate,  Ind. 
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RIVERSIDE   SCHOOL   LIBRARY. 

Cn  DftCllf  O  CHD  ^QC  ID  IICT  A  Seriei  of  Books  of  Pdrmanont  Value,  Cafefnlly  Chosen,  Thoroughly 
UU  DUUKa  run  (ZDtIO  llbli  Edited,  Clearlv  Printed,  and  Durably  Bound  in  Half  Leather.  Prepared 
with  special  regard  for  American  Schools,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Illustrations. 

The  TOluniefli  tteparately  at  60  and  70  cenUi«  net^  postpaid. 


Aid  rieh.    The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy OtJiia,  70 

Andenien*    Stories 60 

Arablau  Nle^bt^^  Stories  from  the 60 

Bacon*    A  Japanese  Interior 60 

Brovra^  Jolin.    Rab  and  his  Friends;  and  Other 

Dogs  and  Men 60 

Bun  ran.    The  Pilgrim's  Progress 60 

Burroua^liM.    Birds  and  Bees,  and  Other  Studies  in 

Nature 60 

Cooper.    The  Last  of  the  Mohicans 70 

Dana.    Two  Years  Before  the  Mast 70 

Deroe.    llobinson  Crusoe  <>0 

BU'kenii.    A  Cbristmas  Carol,  and  The  Cricket  on 

the  Hearth 60 

Kllotf  fiieorse.    Silas  Marner 60 

Emerson.    Poems  and  Assays 00 

Viake.    The  War  of  Independence 60 

PrianJclln.    Autobiography 00 

€io]d»ntitlt.    The  Vicar  of  Wakefield 60 

Oriffis.    Brave  Little  Holland 60 

C^rtium.    Qerman  Household  Talcs 60 

fiatmrtliorae.    Grandfather's  Chair,  or.  True  Sto- 
ries from  New  England  History; 

and  Biographical  Stories 70 

'*  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  ...  70 

'*  TheWonder-Book, and  Tangle  wood 

Tales 70 

Holmes.    The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table ...  60 
**  Grandmother's  Story,  and  Other  Verse 

and  Prose 60 

Hnslies.    Tom  Brown's  School  Days 60 

Essays  from  the  Sketch  B«»ok 


liamb.    Tales  from  Shakespeare Gnf 9,  60 

Eiarcom.  Eiucy.    A  New  England  Girlhood 60 

lionirrellow.    The   Children's   Hour   and    Other 

Poems , 60 

**  Evangeline.    Hiawatha,    and  The 

Coun ship  of  Miles  Standish 60 

*•  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn 60 

I^oiv^ell.  TheVisionofMrLaunfaLand Other  Poems  60 

Ullller,  Olive  Thorne.    Bird -Ways 60 

ITItltou.    Miiior  Poems,  and  Books  I.-III.  of  Para- 
dise Lost 60 

Parton.    Captains  of  Industry,  First  Series 60 

**  Captains  of  Industry,  Second  Series 60 

Blebardsou,   Abby   ftiajs^e.     Stories   from    Old 

English  Poetry , 60 

Scott.    Ivanhoe 70 

*'        The  Lady  of  the  Lake  60 

$icudder.    Fable?  and  Folk  Stories (M) 

**  George  Washington 60 

Shakespeare.    Julius  Caesar,  and  As  Yon  Like  It.  60 

Stowe.    Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 70 

S%rlfu    Gulliver's  Voyages  to  Lillipnt  and  Brob- 

dingnag 60 

Tenuvson.    Enoch  Arden,  The  Coming  of  Arthur, 

and  Other  Poems    .  60 

Thaxter^Olla.    Stories  and  Poems  for  Children.  60 

IVarner.    Being  a  Boy 60 

Wliittlar.    Selections  from  Child  Life  in  Poetry 

^  andProse 60 

"  Snow-Bmnd, The  Tent  on  the  BeaCh, 

and  Other  Poems 60 

liTieeln,  Kate  Douglas.  Polly  Oliver's  Problem  60 


IrwlD^. 

Jc^irett,  Sarab  Orne.    Tales  of  New  England ...    60 

We  have  the  entire  set  of  the  Riverside  School  Library,  and  have  found  it  very  satisfactory.  Since  the  issue 
of  the  first  volume,  an  order  has  seldom  left  the  library  which  did  not  include  some  titles  from  this  set.— F.  M. 
CRUNDEN,  Librarian  of  Public  Library,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A  deMcriptive  circular ^  with  tahfe  of  contents  of  each-volume,  and  teiftimoniahfrom  prominent  edhcutort,  will  he  sent 

o.  „ppiu„tu>,.  HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY, 

4  P»rk  Street,  Boston.  11  East  17th  Street,  New  York.  378  -3SS  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 


TWO  OF  THE  BEST 

Up-to-Date,  Live  Practical  Books,  for 
Up-to-Date«  Live  Practical  Teachers. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

FINE  CLOTH. 

This  book  is  the  most  complete  work  on  the  science 
of  number  and  the  difcnssion  and  expression  of  num- 
ber relations  yet  published.    It  is  for  teachers  and  ad- 
vanced students  preparing  for  the  profession, and  gives 
universal  satisfaction. 

Normal  methods  In  Number,  by  the  same 
•  utbor,  Prof.  A.  Jones,  of  the  Marion  Normal  College, 
is  the  most  helpful  and  popular  teacher's  book  now  on 
aaie.  Jt  giveM  a  thorough  diaeuBnion  of  princijjlet,  and 
eontainn  a  careful  analytical  solution  of  all  the  most  diffi- 
cult problevM  in  the  Indiana  Advanced  Arithmetic.  This 
book  is  now  in  the  hands  of  thousands  of  the  best 
teachfrs  of  the  State. 

Enlarg^ed.  Hundreds  of  questions  have  been  asked 
by  teachers  concerning  certain  difficult  problems.  The 
hook  M  note  being  enlarged^  and  many  additio7ial  golutiong 
Ifiven*  There  mil  aho  he  a  list  of  problems  which  have 
tke  wrong  answer.  No  teacher  can  afford  to  be  without 
this  book.  Either  of  the  above  books  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address  for  One  Dollar.  Local  Agents  wanted 
ifl  every  county.    Address, 

0.  W.  FORD  &  CO., 

Publishers,  Marion,  ind. 

The  Normal 

Music  Course^ 

BY  JOHN  W.  TUFT6, 

Is  the  most  complete  system  of 

VOCAL  MUSIC  INSTRUCTION 

ever  presented  in  this  country*    It  is  the 
only  course  that  makes  full  provision  for 
advanced  chorus  work. 

For  terms  and  for  suggestion!  as  to  grading  the 
worky  communicate  with  the  publishers^ 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  CO., 

378-388  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago* 

Or  with  their  representative, 

MR.  EDWIN  R.  JONES, 

JU  W.  nth  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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NEW  BOOKS 

(yuucf ' 

Supplementary  Reading 

/9oV 


LONG'S  VAYS  OF  WOOD  FOLK  For  intfodtiction,  50  Cents, 

By  Wm.J»  Long,'  >  / 

LONG'S  WILDERNESS  WAYS  For  intfodtjction,  45  Cents. 

By  Wm^J,  Long. 

THE  FINCH  FIRST-  READER  For  iatroduction,  30  Cents. 

By  AdetAide  V,  Finch, 

GOULD'S  MOTHER  NATURE'S  CHILDREN    Fox  introduction,  60  Cents. 
By  Alien  Walton  Gould, 

EDDY'S  FRIENDS  AND  HELPERS  For  introduction,  60  Cents. 

By  Sarah  J.  Eddy, 

LANE'S  ORIOLE  STORIES  For  introduction,  28  Cents. 

By  M,  A,  L,  Lane. 

STICKNEY'S  BIRD  WORLD  For  introduction,  60  Cents,     x 

By  J,  H,  SHckney, 

WILTSE'S  FOLKLORE  STORIES  AND  PROVERBS  Tust  ready. 

By  Sarah  E,  Wt'ltse, 

RAMEE'S  BIMBI— Stot4es  for  Children  ;For  introduction,  40  Cents. 

By  Louise  de  la  Ramee, 

SPYRI'S  HEIDI -A  Little  Swiss  Girl's  City  and  Mountain  Life. 

By  Johanna  Spyri,  For  introduction  40  Cents. 

JUDD'S  WIGWAM  STORIES  Nearly  ready. 

By  Mary  C,  Judd, 

TURNER'S  EASY  STORIES  Neariy  ready. 

By  Elizabeth  A,  Turner, 


GINN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

BOSTON.     NEW  YORK.     CHICAGO.     SAN  FRANCISCO.     ATLANTA.    DALLAS.     COLUMBUS.     LONDON. 
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The  Educator- Journal. 


Vol.  I, 


DECEMBER,  1900. 


NUMBBR  5. 


ON  THE  TEACHER'S  STUDY  OF  PICTURES. 


John  L.  Lowes. 


The  layman's  point  of  view,  in  art  as 
in  religion,  has  sometimes  real  value  just 
because  it  is  not  professional.  And  per- 
haps there  may  be  some  suggestiveness  in 
a  few  hints  about  picture  study  from  the 
point  of  view  of  one  whose  work  lies  in 
another,  though  a  kindred  field.  Sugges- 
tions only  they  will  be,  and  that  within 
the  bounds,  it  is  believed,  of  what  is  pos^ 
sible  for  teachers  of  even  the  smallest  and 
most  isolated  schools,  while  not  without 
wider  possibilities  for  those  with  larger 
resources  at  command. 

The  first  question  asked  is  usually  about 
books.  One  is  inclined  to  divide  books 
about  art  into  two  classes — ^books  that  are 
bom,  and  books  that  are  made.  The  first 
are  not  many,  but  they  are  alive.  The 
second  are  growingly  plentiful,  and  are 
apt  to  fall  under  Lord  Bacon's  category 
of  "distilled  books"  —  books  that  arise 
from  a  skillful  squeezing  of  the  original 
sources — ^when  they  are  not  confessedly 
mere  compilations  or  working  manuals. 
Each  class  has  its  use,  the  second  as  the 
first.  But  the  use  of  the  second  sort,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  first,  constitutes  an 
added  element  in  what  is  already  a  grow- 
ing menace  to  real  culture,  so  far  as  that 
might  otherwise  arise  from  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  best  in  art.  For  it  is  a  menace, 
that  we  are  seemingly  coming  to  believe 
that  study  manuals  and  penny  reproduc- 
tions, together  with  a  few  better  reproduc- 
tions on  the  walls,  will  give  us  the  essen- 
tials of  what  art  has  to  give.  It  is  just 
the  old  tendency  in  one  more  of  its  Pro- 
tean forms  —  the  enthusiastic  bias,  to 
which  we  are  peculiarly  susceptible  in  our 


schools,  towards  supposing  that  because  a 
thing  does  much,  it  therefore  does  all  that 
there  is  to  do.  That  means  another  fad, 
and  the  psychology  of  fads,  so  far  as  they 
affect  the  schools,  will  never  properly  be 
understood  until  w^  duly  recognize  that 
eagerness  of  spirit  which  "tastes  the  fruit 
before  the  blossom  falls" — a  noble  quality 
— but  cheats  us  of  the  fruit  by  feeding  us 
the  buds.  To  study  art  simply  as  it  is  ap- 
plied to  decoration  of  the  schools,  is  to  de- 
feat the  very  end  the  decoration  is  to  serve. 
It  is  only  when  it  is  studied  independently 
of  those  considerations,  in  its  real  and  not 
its  accidental  relations,  that  it  becomes 
enriching,  and  something  else  than  a 
veneer.  Culture  can  never  be  poured  into 
the  schools;  it  comes  slowly,  uhrough  the 
widening  culture  of  the  teachers.  And 
that  is  why — since  books  on  art  are  neces- 
sary evils,  when  most  of  the  art  itself  is 
thousands  of  miles  away  —  books  of  the 
first  class  are  a  prime  requisite. 

What  are  they?  They  are  the  works  of 
the  great  interpreters  of  art,  who  do  for 
Michelangelo  or  Botticelli  something  of 
what  a  Booth  or  a  Salvini  does  for  Shake- 
speare, or  a  Von  Biilow  for  Beethoven. 
We  have  learned  to  take  Ruskin's  obiUr 
dicta  with  a  large  grain  of  allowance;  but 
for  infinite  suggestiveness,  for  the  conta- 
gion of  a  fine  enthusiasm,  for  inspiration 
in  the  unfaltering  quest  of  what  is  beauti- 
ful in  art  and  life — for  the  two  with  him 
were  never  separate  —  there  is  still  no 
source  to  which  we  can  turn  with  mor 
assurance  than  to  his  vivid  pages.  Chap- 
tors  like  those  in  the  third  volume  of 
"^rodern  Painters"  on  Classical,  Mediae- 
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val,  and  Modem  Landscape;  like  those  in 
volume  two  on  Typical  and  Vital  Beauty, 
or  on  the  Imagination  Penetrative  and  the 
Imagination  Contemplative;  like  that  on 
the  Two  Boyhoods,  in  volume  five,  or  the 
first  seven  chapters  of  the  initial  volume; 
chapters  like  that  on  St.  Mark^s,  in 
"Stones  of  Venice,"  or  almost  any  in  the 
"Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture''  —  work 
like  this,  while  it  may  not  give  explana- 
tions, as  a  manual  would,  of  any  single 
picture  that  a  teacher  has  to  use,  will  give 
him  something  that  all  the  manuals  ever 
printed  never  can — an  insight  into  what 
art  means.  And  read  in  the  light  of  this, 
whatever  picture  it  may  be  that  he  has  to 
study,  will  be  instinct  with  new  signifi- 
cance. For  books  on  art  are  like  tochers 
in  this  too — their  ofl&ce  has  been 

"For  the  most,  to  say  they  so  have  seen-; 
For  the  better,  what  it  was  they  saw;  the 

best 
Impart  the  gift  of  seeing  to  the  rest.'' 

That  is  what  Walter  Pater  does  in  those 
wonderful  essays  in  his  volume  on  "The 
Renaissance" — the  essays  on  the  School  of 
Giorgione,  the  Poetry  of  Michelangelo, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Sandro  Botticelli, 
Luca  della  Robbia,  and  Winckelmann. 
That  is  what  Maurice  Hewlett  does  in 
such  chapters  from  "Earthwork  out  of 
Tuscany"  as  the  one  with  the  fantastic 
title  Of  Boils  and  the  Ideal  (a  Colloquy 
with  Perugino),  or  that  on  the  Soul  of  a 
Fact,  or,  for  some  of  us,  the  Quattrocen- 
tisteria — the  story  of  How  Sandro  Botti- 
celli saw  Simonetta  in  the  Spring.  And 
even  cliapters  like  those  from  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant's  "Makers  of  Florence,"  on  the 
Angelical  Painter,  the  Piagnoni  Painters, 
and  ^Michelangelo,  have  the  high  value 
that  only  loving  sympathy  can  give.  Nor 
has  Lessing's  "Laocoon"  lost  all  its  stim- 
ulus with  time;  and  there  is  Symond's 
invaluable  volume  on  the  Fine  Arts,  in  his 
"History  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy;" 
while  studies  such  as  Berenson's  "Painters 
of  the  Renaissance"  give  the  last  word  of 
modern  criticism  on  the  works  of  which 
they  treat.  And  the  claim  that  books  of 
this  class,  as  well  as  the  indispensable  his- 
tories, are  not  easily  accessible  to  teach- 


ers can  be  no  longer  made  in  this  state, 
thanks  to  the  traveling  libraries  and  the 
good  judgment  that  selected  them.  Below 
are  given  the  lists  of  the  books  that  are 
gathered  together  in*  the  two  traveling  li- 
braries on  the  Fine  Arts — the  very  books 
that  teachers  n^ed,  and  usually  can  not 
get.*  Both  libraries  have  been  available 
since  August,  1899.  Neither  of  them  has 
ever  been  borrowed.  On  such  a  showing, 
silence  is  golden. 

Books  of  the  second  class — such  as  (to 
name  a  few  by  way  of  illustration)  Bur- 
rage  and  Bailey^s  School  Sanitation  and 
Decoration;  Wilson's  Picture  Study  in 
Elementary  Schools;  the  Riverside  Art 
Series;  the  monograph  on  Art  Decoration 
in  Schoolrooms,  in  the  Report  of  the  U- 
S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  1895-96, 
Vol.  2;  or  the  discussions  in  Vols.  LX  and 
LXI  of  the  Reports  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Education  —  are  well 
known  to  teachers,  and  need  not  be  fur- 
ther discussed  here.  It  is,  however,  on 
the  teacher's  study  of  the  pictures  them- 
selves, as  an  essential  preliminary  to  any 
right  appreciation  of  them  by  the  pupUs, 
that  the  emphasis  needs  to  be  laid.  For 
nothing  short  of  genuine  study  on  the 
teacher's  part — study  that  is  both  patient 
and  loving — will  bring  that  sort  of  disci- 
plined enthusiasm  which  alone  will  keep 
the  movement  from  resulting  further,  on 
the  one  hand,  in  a  heterogeneous  covering 
of  walls  with  pictures  bad  and  good,  in 
the  belief  that  in  the  very  presence  cf  a 
picture  is  some  magic  influence;  and,  on 
the  other,  in  an  equally  heterogeneous 
massing  of  dead  fact  about  the  artists  and 
their  work. 

And,  first,  a  word  about  the  study  of 
the  individual  picture.  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  best  thing  a  true  teacher  of  art  could 


*  Indiana  TraToling  Library,  No.  21.— Summer  Holi- 
days, Child;  Legends  of  the  Madonna,  Jameson;  His- 
tory of  Arts,  Vols.  1-2,  Luebke;  Schools  and  Masters 
of  Painting,  Radcliffe;  Stones  of  Venice,  Vols.  1-3, 
Ruskin;  Modern  French  Masters,  Van  Dyke;  History 
of  Sculpture,  Marquand  and  Frothing>*am;  Lives  of 
the  Painters.  Vols.  1-4.  Vasari  (Blashfldd-Hopkins 
edition  ) 

Indiana  Traveling  Library,  No.  22.--Art  and  Criti- 
cism, Child:  Short  History  of  Art,  De  Forest;  Sacred 
and  Legendary  Art,  Vols.  1-2,  Jameson:  Memoirs  of 
Italian  Painters,  Jameson:  Schools  and  Masters  of 
Sculpture.  Radcliffe:  Modern  Painters,  Vols.  1-5. 
Ruskin;  Historv  of  Painting,  Van  Dyke;  History  of 
Architecture,  Hamlin;  Art  for  Art's  Sake*  Van 
Dyke. 
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do  for  those  of  us  who  want  really  to  know 
pictures,  would  not  be  to  follow  Agassiz's 
example  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Jordan  and  the 
fish,  and  leave  us  alone,  day  after  day, 
with  one  great  picture  and  nothing  else. 
For  what  we  first  need  to  learn,  is  how  to 
let  an  object — ^be  it  picture,  poem,  flower, 
or  fish — speak  its  own  message.  You  can 
climb  up  over  the  wall  into  a  picture;  you 
can  break  your  way  into  it,  if  you  will; 
but  the  only  door  into  its  meaning  is  the 
long  and  patient  dwelling  upon  every  fea- 
ture of  the  picture  itself,  until — as  a  great 
naturalist  said  of  things  so  treated  in  an- 
other field — it  shines.  If  we  talked  less 
about  "throwing  light  on  pictures,*^  and 
waited  oftener  before  them  until  they 
grew  luminous  from  within  themselves,  we 
should  be  twice  blessed — we  should  know 
the  picture  as  in  no  other  way,  and  we 
should  discover  in  ourselves  new  powers 
and  capabilities  of  which  we  did  not 
dream.  For  in  studying  a  picture,  or  a 
poem,  or  an  animalcule,  we  fiiid  our  deep- 
est self  by  first  giving  up  ourself — by  lis- 
tening, instead  of  speaking — and  then  this 
richer  self  stands  ready  to  know  the  very 
object  that  enriched  it,  and  the  endless 
action  and  reaction  has  set  in  by  which 
the  life  of  the  spirit  grows.  That  is  how 
a  picture — or  a  poem,  or  an  organism — 
educates;  in  this,  true  science  and  true  art 
are  absolutely  at  one.  The  first  thing  to 
•do  with  a  picture  is  just  what  Keats  sug- 
f^ests  for  a  poem — to  "wander  with  it,  and 
muse  upon  it,  and  reflect  from  it,  and 
bring  home  to  it,  and  prophesy  upon  it, 
and  dream  upon  it,^'  until  it  "serves  as  a 
starting-post  toward  all  the  two  and  thirty 
Palaces.''  To  have  had  one  picture  thus 
grow  luminous  with  meaning,  is  worth 
more  than  all  the  artificial  light  a  dozen 
books  can  give. 
I  But  even  more  suggestive  is  the  carry- 

I  ing  of  the  process  one  step  further,  to  the 
i  comparison  of  picture  with  picture.  Just 
[  as  the  very  life  of  nature  study  lies — to 
I  take  one  phase  out  of  a  hundred — in  the 
comparison  of  plant  with  plant,  or  animal 
with  animal,  until  one  sees  how  each  one 
is  adapted  to  its  own  environment;  just 
as  our  school  readers  may  be  made  end- 
lessly interesting,  instead  of  deadly  dull, 
by  grouping  together  all  they  have  to  offer 


about  birds  (Bryant's  Water-Fowl  with 
Celia  Thaxter's  Sandpiper,  for  instance), 
or  flowers  (Herrick's  Daffodils  witii 
Wordsworth's),  or  the  sea  (Tennyson's 
Shell  with  The  Chambered  Nautilus),  or 
any  of  a  dozen  other  things;  just  as  the 
wider  study  of  literature  grows  full  of 
fresh  life  as  we  see  how  variously  Keats 
and  Shelley  and  Wordsworth  touch  the 
same  effects  of  cloud,  or  wave,  or  sunlight, 
or  Tennyson  and  Browning,  Thackeray 
and  George  Eliot,  Stevenson  and  Kipling 
deal  with  the  same  problems  of  the  human 
soul;  so  also  picture  study  grows  in  rich- 
ness in  a  thousand  ways  when  this  same 
principle  is  invoked.  And  the  spider- 
spinning  of  art  talk  out  of  one's  own  in- 
sides,  to  which  we  are  all  so  fatally  liable, 
would  at  least  be  made  unnecessary  by  the 
safe,  sane  hold  upon  the  objective  that 
this  sort  of  study  gives.  It  is  practicable 
study,  too.  The  very  best  imported  pho- 
tographs, four  by  five  inches,  by  Alinari, 
Sommer,  Naya,  and  others,  can  be  had  un^ 
mounted  for  fifteen  cents  apiece,  or  $1.50 
a  dozen.  For  my  own  part,  I  believe  a 
dozen  of  these  are  of  more  real  value  for 
purposes  of  study,  as  well  as  for  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  collection,  than  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty  penny  pictures  to  be  had  for  the 
same  amount.  For  with  pictures  as  with 
books,  it  is  not  so  often  the  many  cheap 
ones,  quickly  and  easily  acquired,  that 
really  and  deeply  influence  the  taste,  as 
it  is  the  few  of  the  best,  the  slow  and 
loving  accumulation,  it  may  be,  of  many 
years.  For  art  is  long — though  we  do  seem 
trying  hard  to  forget  the  fact.  Yet,  with 
their  limitations  clearly  understood  and 
frankly  admitted,  such  reproductions  as 
the  Earl  Thompson  penny  blue^prints 
(sometimes  from  the  very  best  negatives), 
the  Perry  pictures,  the  Harpers'  penny 
black  and  white  prints,  or  the  Witt^ 
penny  pictures,  have  their  use.* 

Let  me  make  clear,  then,  if  possible,  a 
few  of  the  ways  in  which  this  sort  of  study 


♦  The  Extract  from  Catalogue  of  Braun's  Carbon  Print*. 
— (Braun,  Clement  &  Co.,  249  Fifth  Ave..  New  York), 
to  be  had  for  60  cents,  contains  360  pmall,  but  very 
clear  and  distinct  reproductions  of  famous  works  of 
art,  could  be  used  by  teaches,  and  where  other  ma- 
terial is  not  available  for  such  comparative  work  as 
is  above  suggested.  Its  data  on  artists  and  their 
work  are  also  valuable.  The  imported  photographs 
referred  to,  may  be  had  of  C.  U.  Dunton  &  Co.,  208 
Boylston  St.,  Boston,  and  others. 
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may  be  carried  on;  still  keeping  in  mind 
the  teacher^s  rather  than  the  pupil's  needs. 
Place  side  by  side,  for  instance,  a  dozen 
pictures  by  the  same  artist  —  Millet,  or 
Rembrandt,  or  Leonardo,  or  Corot.  By 
dwelling  upon  this  larger  group  as  one 
has  previously  dwelt  upon  the  individual 
pictures,  feature  after  feature  appears  as 
common  to  them  all.  Now  it  is  something 
so  obvious  as  the  single  type  of  subjects, 
as  in  Millet,  Jules  Breton,  or  Corot;  now 
some  distinctive  handling  of  line,  as  when 
one  sees  the  flow  of  lines  into  each  other 
in  Raphael's  work,  the  opposition  of  line 
to  line  in  Michelangelo  —  a  contrast  so 
richly  suggestive  of  the  different  attitudes 
of  the  two  men  towards  life;  now  some 
favorite  play  of  light  and  shadow,  as  in 
Rembrandt,  or  charm  of  lucid  air,  as  in 
Corot;  now  some  touch  so  slight  as  the 
characteristic  treatment  of  drapery  one 
sees  in  Botticelli's  strangely  clinging,  often 
flower-embroidered  robes;  now  some  in- 
dividual touch  in  the  background,  such  ae 
Leonardo's  fondness  for  rocks  and  the  ef- 
fects of  moving  waters,  Fra  Angelico's  for 
the  bare  walls  and  corridors  of  his  beloved 
San  Marco,  Perugino's  for  the  ridged 
outlines  of  his  Umbrian  hills,  crowned 
with  or  sheltering  his  own  home  towers 
and  battlements— as  are  Durer's  with 
the  many-windowed  roofs  of  Num- 
berg.  Or  it  may  be  some  figure  that 
appears  and  reappears — in  Tenier's  tav- 
ern scenes,  the  head  peering  through 
the  windows;  in  Wouverman's  battle 
pieces,  the  ever-present  white  horse; 
the  daughters  ofPalma  Vecchio,  in  Ti- 
tian's canvases;  the  dark,  proud  face  of 
his  wife,  in  Andrea  del  Sarto's  Madonnas; 
in  Botticelli's  women — Pallas,  Venus,  the 
Spring,  the  Virgin  Mother— rthe  features 
of  Simonetta.  And  as  one  studies,  subtler 
likenesses  come  out,  revealing  little  habits 
of  thought,  glimpses  of  how  the  world  em- 
bodies'  itself  to  the  artisf  s  soul,  touches 
even  of  his  inmost  character,  until  we 
come  to  feel  something  of  the  man  him- 
self behind  his  work.  And  when,  after 
getting  that,  we  go  still  further,  and  this 
time  compare  man  with  man — ^Raphael 
with  Michelangelo,  Bellini  with  Carpac- 
cio.  Millet  with  Jules  Breton  —  each 
throws  back  light  upon  the  other;  clearly 


marked  types  appear;  and  the  world  of 
art  begins  to  open  up  to  us  in  vistas  hith- 
erto undreamed  of.  More  than  that,  there 
is  developed  what  is  virtually  a  new  sense 
— ^the  feeling  of  the  artisf s  individuality. 
It  used  to  be,  during  Reinecke's  adminis- 
tration of  the  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig,  that 
at  the  Wednesday  rehearsals  the  order  of 
the  printed  program  was  never  followed. 
The  result  was  a  magnificent  discipline  in 
recognizing  for  oneself  whose  music,  at 
any  given  time,  was  being  played;  until 
by  and  by,  before  the  orchestra  had  gotten 
far  beyond  the  opening  bars,  even  though 
the  compoeition  were  unknown  before,  one 
learned  with  confidence  to  say:  That  is 
Haydn,  or  Schumann,  or  Goldmark,  or 
Brahms.  It  is  tliis  same  intimate  sense  of 
the  painter's  individuality,  as  the  inform- 
ing spirit  of  all  his  work — a  sense  which 
books  can  never  give — that  comes  at  last 
from  dwelling  long  and  patiently  upon  his 
pictures. 

And  this  phase  of  the  study  can  be  car- 
ried further  still.  Listen — to  illustrate 
once  more  from  a  kindred  field — to  a  Bee- 
thoven recital,  in  which  are  given,  for  ex- 
ample, one  of  the  earlier  sonatas,  and  the 
first  concerto;  then  one  of  the  Fidelio 
overtures,  and  such  a  sonata  as  the  Apas- 
sionata;  then  one  of  the  last  five  sonatas, 
or  a  movement  from  the  Ninth  Symphony. 
If  one  have  ears  to  hear,  there  will  be  a 
revelation,  through  the  growing  fullness- 
of  the  music,  of  the  development  of  a 
mighty  spirit — the  same  development  one 
feels  in  reading  through  Shakespeare's 
early  comedies,  sparkling  and  sunny,  into 
the  stress  of  the  histories,  and  on  through 
the  deeps  of  the  ^eat  tragedies,  to  the 
peace  of  the  Tempest  and  the  Winter's 
Tale.  Now  development  no  less  splendid 
can  be  traced,  I  know,  in  Rembrandt's 
work,  as  one  sees  it  spread  out  before  one 
in  a  great  gallery;  and  I  believe  that  some 
sense  of  it  often  can  be  gained  by  arrang- 
ing in  their  order,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
pictures  of  the  various  periods  of  any  mas- 
ter's work. 

Still  another  study  of  this  sort  can  be 
made.  If  a  Haydn  sonata  should  at  once 
be  followed  by  one  of  Beethoven's  first 
sonatas;  if  after  Weber's  Oberon  overture 
should  be  played  immediately  one  of  Wag- 
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ner's  earlier  operatic  preludes;  in  each  case 
one  could  readily  detect  the  master^s  in- 
fluence upon  the  follower's  early  work. 
And  if  side  by  side  with  Raphael's  youth- 
ful paiutings  one  place  examples  of  his 
master  Perugino,  the  common  features 
will  stand  out  so  vividly — as,  for  instance, 
in  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Brera 
at  Milan — that  one  could  almost  confuse 
the  pupiPs  with  the  master's  hand.  And 
as  one  keeps  adding  RaphaeFs  maturer 
work,  it  is  possible  to  watch  the  growing 
individuality  obliterate  the  traces  of  the 
earlier  influence.  To  take  another  in- 
stance, Fra  Lippo  Lippi  was  Botticelli's 
master,  and  he  in  turn  Pilippino  Lippi's; 
and  there  are  few  more  fascinating  studies 
than  to  place  beside  each  other  the  works 
of  those  three  men  (such  as  the  two  Holy 
Families  and  the  Madonna  that  hang  to- 
gether in  the  Prometheus  Chamber  of  the 
Pitti  Palace),  and  trace  the  handing  down 
of  influence — in  certain  indescribable  ef- 
fects of  drapery,  in  the  choice  of  back- 
grounds, in  the  very  expression  on  the 
haunting  faces  of  the  child-angels  with 
which  all  three  love  to  surround  their 
wistful-faced  Madonnas.  To  translate  dry 
facts  like  the  statement  that  A  was  the 
pupil  of  B,  into  living,  breathing  figures 
such  as  these,  is  to  add  new  joy  to  life. 
Once  more,  I  am  writing  for  teachers. 
Much  of  this  work  can  be  done,  of  course, 
by  children;  but  it  is  only  the  teacher  who 
has  steeped  himself  in  it  for  its  and  his 
own  sake,  who  will  know  what  and  what 
not  to  give  to  them.  The  main  thing  is 
that  through  it  his  own  life  has  been  en- 
riched. For  thooe  old  portfolios  of  draw- 
ings and  engravings  from  the  great  Italian 
and  Dutch  masters  that  still  are  to  be 
?een  in  Goethe's  house  in  Weimar,  and  ap- 
pear and  reappear  in  so  many  loving  ref- 
erences through  the  pages  of  his  conversa- 
tions, gave  him,  I  think,  no  more  delight 
or  inspiration,  as  he  pointed  out  to  Ecker- 
j  mann  the  differences  between  Poussin  and 
I  Claude  Lorraine,  or  the  source  of  some 
j  effect  in  Rubens  or  in  Ruysdael,  than  we 
I    may  gain  from  such  collections  as  every 

one  of  us  can  make. 
I        If  we  pass  to  grouping,  not  by  artists, 
but  by  subjects,  the  "nossibilties  are  end- 
I    less.       The   very  interest   of  life  grows 


largely  out  of  the  way  in  which  different 
men  meet  the  same  situation.  How  the 
New  England  poets — ^Emerson,  Whittier, 
Longfellow,  Lowell,  Bryantr— met  the 
common  problem  of  slavery,  and  how  it 
served  as  a  touchstone  for  the  character  of 
each;  how  the  great  novelists,  from  Field- 
ing down  to  Kiplinfif,  treat  the  idea  of 
love;  how  Shakespeare's  women  differ 
from  those  of  Tennyson — these  and  scores 
of  similar  questions  gain  their  attraction 
from  our  instinctive  desire  to  know  how 
the  same  influence  reacts  on  different  na- 
tures. And  art  is  full  of  just  such  oppor- 
tunities. The  Annunciation:  how  did  it 
appeal  to  Leonardo,  and  to  Fra  Angelico, 
and  to  Lorenzo  de  Credi,  and  to  Andrea 
del  Sarto — to  take  four  pictures  that  lie 
before  me.  The  attitude  of  Mary — here 
proud,  here  meek  and  lowly,  here  with  a 
gesture  of  ineffable  surprise;  the  varying 
types  and  postures  the  figures  of  the  angel 
show;  the  suggestions,  endless  in  their  in- 
terest, of  the  settings  of  the  scene — these 
and  a  host  of  other  differences  invite  to  a 
study  that  fairly  glows  with  life.  And 
to  compare  in  this  creative  way  the  vary- 
ing treatments  of  such  common  themes 
as  the  Nativity,  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  the  Marriage  at  Cana,  the  Last  Sup- 
per, the  Crucifixion,  the  Supper  at  Em- 
maus — to  take  a  single  class  of  subjects — 
would  be  to  OT)en  up  to  most  of  us  an- 
other world.  Now  it  will  be  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Netherlands  and  Italy, 
between  north  and  south,  as  when,  for  in- 
stance, we  contrast  Jan  Steen's  conception 
of  the  Marriage  -t  Cana  with  that  of  Ver- 
onese, or  Holbein's  Madonna  of  the  Bur- 
gomaster Meyer  with  Corregio's  Saint 
George  Madonna.  Now  it  will  be  the  dif- 
ference between  two  periods,  as  when  we 
set  beside  Bellini's  or  Botticelli's  or  Fran- 
cesco Francia's  Madonnas,  whose  eyes  see 
visions  of  another  world,  the  bold-eyed 
Magdalenes  and  Marys  of  Corregio  and 
Titian — a  difference  in  which  lie  latent 
the  forces  that  divide  the  modern  from 
the  mediaeval  world.  Gather  up  all  the 
pictures  from  the  old  masters  —  Floren- 
tine, Umbrian,  Venetian,  German,  Dutch 
— in  which  a  bit  of  landscape  forms  the 
background,  and  study  them;  then  place 
beside  them  landscapes  such  as  those  of 
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Claude  Lorraine,  or  Ruysdael,  or  Turner, 
and  add  Corot,  and  Daubigny  and  Can- 
stable,  and  such  landscape  backgrounds  as 
Millet  and  Breton  paint,  and  feel  the  dif- 
ferences. Then  think  of  the  English 
poets,  from  Chaucer  through  to  Tennyson, 
and  see  if  in  their  treatment  of  landscape 
a  somewhat  similar  movement  has  not 
taken  place.  Compare  the  great  portraits 
— Bellini's  Doge  Leonardo  Loredano, 
Holbein^s  Erasmus,  Rembrandt's  men,  and 
those  of  Diirer,  Van  Dyke,  Franz  Hals, 
Velasquez — and  revel  in  the  types.  Study 
childTen  as  they  have  been  painted  (often 
in  subordinate  figures  lovelier  than  the 
main  ones),  by  Bellini,  Carpaccio,  both 
Lippis,  Botticelli,  Melozzo  da  Forli,  Vel- 
asquez— to  name  the  ones  most  likely  to 
be  overlooked.  And  as  we  look  for  any  of 
these  things,  a  score  of  others  will  sug- 
gest themselves  (and  no  suggestion  should 
ever  be  allowed  to  pass  without  being  in- 
stantly noted  down),  and  the  old  material, 
studied  over  and  over  again,  always  from 
s.ome  new  point  of  view,  will  gain  in  fresh- 


ness, rather  than  grow  stale.  And  all  this, 
from  beginning  to  end,  not  just  to  get  to 
know  more  about  pictures,  but  to  enhance 
one's  joy  in  them.  For  here,  if  ever,  "to 
miss  the  joy  is  to  miss  all." 

How  far  shall  all  this  be  given  to  the 
children?  Not  at  all,  until  the  teacher 
has  thoroughly  done  his  work,  and  fallen 
in  love  with  it.  If  that  happy  experience 
has  not  been  his  or  hers,  better  let  the 
children  well  alone.  But  if  it  has  been, 
one  or  two  or  half  a  dozen  larger  pictures 
on  the  walls  can  be  made  the  starting 
point,  with  the  aid  of  the  cheaper  repro- 
ductions, of  such  excursions  as  have  been 
suggested,  into  many  fascinating  fields — 
always  assuming  that  such  work  be  not 
allowed  to  pass  beyond  its  proper  bounds. 
And  it  will  be  the  object  of  the  series  of 
brief  articles  that  follow  this,  to  point  out 
even  more  concretely,  by  means  of  a  few 
selected  pictures,  something  of  how  this 
may  be  done. 

Hanover,  Ind. 


PSYCHOLOQY  AND  SOCIAL  PRACTICE. 


John  Dewey. 


(Concluded  from  Nov^ember.) 


The  argument  may  be  summarized  by 
saying  that  there  is  controversy  neither  as 
to  the  ethical  character  of  education,  nor 
as  to  the  abstraction  which  psychology 
performs  in  reducing  personality  to  an  ob- 
ject. The  teacher  is,  indeed,  a  person 
occupied  with  other  persons.  He  lives  in 
a  social  sphere — he  is  a  member  and  an 
organ  of  a  social  life.  His  aims  are  social 
aims;  the  development  of  individuals  tak- 
ing ever  more  responsible  positions  in  a 
circle  of  social  activities  continually  in- 
creasing in  radius  and  in  complexity. 
Whatever  he  as  a  teacher  effectively  does, 
he  does  as  a  person;  and  he  does  with  and 
towards  persons.  His  methods,  like  his 
aims,  when  actively  in  operation,  are  prac- 
tical, are  social,  are  ethical,  are  anything 
you  please — save  merely  physical.  In 
comparison  with  this,  the  material  and  the 
data,  the  standpoint  and  the  methods  of 


psychology,  are  abstract.  They  transform 
specific  acts  and  relations  of  individuals 
into  a  flow  of  processes  in  consciousness; 
and  these  processes  can  be  adequately 
identified  and  related  only  through  refer- 
ence to  a  biological  organism.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  danger  of  going  too  far  in 
asserting  the  social  and  teleological  nature 
of  the  work  of  the  teacher;  or  in  asserting 
the  abstract  and  partial  character  of  the 
mechanism  into  which  the  psychologist,  as 
a  psychologist,  transmutes  the  play  of 
vital  values. 

Does  it  follow  from  this  that  any  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  per- 
form this  abstraction,  to  see  the  pupil  as 
a  mechanism,  to  define  his  own  relations 
and  that  of  the  study  taught  in  terms  of 
causal  influences  acting  upon  this  mech- 
anism, are  useful  and  harmful?  On  the 
face  of  it,  I  can  not  understand  the  logie 
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which  says  that  because  mechanism  is 
mechanism,  and  because  acts,  aims,  values 
are  vital,  therefore  a  statement  in  terms 
of  one  is  alien  to  the  comprehension  and 
proper  management  of  the  other.  Ends 
are  not  compromised  when  referred  to  the 
means  necesary  to  realize  them.  Values 
do  not  cease  to  be  values  when  they  are 
minutely  and  accurately  measured.  Acts 
are  not  destroyed  when  their  operative 
machinery  is  made  manifest.  The  state- 
ment of  the  disparity  of  mechanism  and 
actual  life,  be  it  never  so  true,  solves  no 
problem.  It  is  no  distinction  that  may 
be  used  oflf-hand  to  decide  the  question  of 
the  relation  of  psychology  to  any  form  of 
practice.  It  is  a  valuable  and  necessary 
distinction;  but  it  is  only  preliminary.  The 
purport  of  our  discussion  has,  indeed,  led 
us  strongly  to  suspect  any  ideal  which 
exists  purely  at  large,  out  of  relation  to 
machinery  of  execution,  and  equally  a  ma- 
chinery that  operates  in  no  particular  di- 
rection. 

The  proposition  that  a  description  and 
explanation  of  stones,  iron  and  mortar,  as 
an  absolutely  necessary  and  causal  nexus 
of  mechanical  conditions,  makes  the  re- 
sults of  physical  science  unavailable  for 
purposes  of  practical  life,  would  hardly 
receive  attention  to-day.  Every  sky- 
scraper, every  i-ailway  bridge,  is  a  refuta- 
tion, compared  with  which  oceans  of  talk 
are  futile.  One  would  not  find  it  easy  to 
stir  up  a  problem  even  if  he  went  on  to 
include,  in  this  same  mechanical  system, 
the  steam  derricks  that  hoist  the  stones 
and  iron,  and  the  muscles  and  nerves  of 
architect,  mason  and  steel  worker.  The 
simple  fact  is  still  too  obvious:  the  more 
thorough-going  and  complete  the  mechan- 
ical and  causal  statement,  the  more  con 
trolled,  the  more  economical  are  the  dis- 
covery and  realization  of  human  aims. 
It  is  not  in  spite  of,  nor  in  neglect  of,  but 
because  of  the  mechanical  statement  that 
human  activity  has  been  freed,  and  made 
effective  in  thousands  of  new  practical 
directions,  upon  a  scaJe  and  with  a  cer- 
tainty hitherto  undreamed  of.  Our  dis- 
cussion tends  to  suggest  that  we  entertain 
a  similar  question  regarding  psychology 
only  because  we  have  as  yet  made  so  little 
headway — ^just  because  there  is  so  little 


scientific  control  of  our  practice  in  these 
directioDs;  that  at  bottom  our  difBculty  is 
local  and  circumstantial,  not  intrinaic  and 
doctrinal.  If  our  teachers  were  trained  as 
architects  are  trained,  if  our  schools  were 
actually  managed  on  a  psychological  basis 
as  great  factories  are  run  on  the  basis  of 
chemical  and  physical  science;  if  our  psy- 
chology were  sufficiently  organized  and 
coherent  to  give  as  adequate  a  mechanical 
statement  of  human  nature  as  physics  does 
of  its  material,  we  should  never  dream  of 
discussing  this  question. 

I  can  not  pass  on  from  this  phase  of 
the  discussion  without  at  least  incidental 
remark  of  the  obverse  side  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  difficulties  of  psychological  ob- 
servation and  interpretation  are  great 
enough  in  any  case.  We  can  not  afford  to 
neglect  any  possible  auxiliary.  The  great 
advantage  of  the  psycho-physical  labora- 
tory is  paid  for  by  certain  obvious  defects. 
The  complete*  control  of  conditions,  with 
resulting  greater  accuracy  of  determina- 
tion, demands  an  isolation,  a  ruling  out  of 
the  usual  media  of  thought  and  action, 
which  leads  to  a  certain  remoteness,  and 
easily  to  a  certain  artificiality.  When  thcv 
result  of  laboratory  experiment  informs 
us,  for  example,  that  repetition  is  the  chief 
factor  influencing  recall,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  result  is  obtained  with  non- 
sense material — ^i.  e.,  by  excluding  the 
conditions  of  ordinary  memory.  The  re-' 
suit  is  pertinent  if  we  state  it  thus:  The 
more  we  exclude  the  usual  environmental 
adaptations  of  memory  the  greater  impor- 
tance attaches  to  sheer  repetition.  It  is 
dubious  (and  probably  perverse)  if  we  say: 
Repetition  is  the  prime  influence  in  mem- 
ory. 

Xow  this  illustrates  a  general  principle. 
Unless  our  laboratory  results  are  to  give 
us  artificialities,  mere  scientific  curiosities, 
they  must  be  subjected  to  interpretation 
by  gradual  reapproximation  to  conditions 
of  life.  The  results  may  be  very  accurate, 
very  definite  in  form,  but  the  task  of  re- 
viewing them  so  as  to  see  their  actual  im- 
port is  clearly  one  of  great  delicacy  and 
liability  to  error.  The  laboratory,  in  a 
word,  affords  no  final  refuge  that  enables 
us  to  avoid  the  ordinarv  scientific  difficul- 
ties of  forming  hypotheses,  interpreting 
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results,  etc.  In  same  sense  (from  the  very 
accuracy  and  limitationfl  of  its  results)  it 
adds  to  our  responsibilities  in  this  direc- 
tion. Now  the  school,  for  psychological 
purposes,  stands  in  many  respects  midway 
between  the  extreme  simplifications  of  the 
laboratory  and  the  confused  complexities 
of  ordinary  life.  Its  conditions  are  those 
of  life  at  large;  they  are  social  and  prac- 
tical. But  it  approaches  the  laboratory  in 
so  far  as  the  ends  aimed  at  are  reduced  in 
number,  are  definite,  and  thus  simplify 
the  conditions;  and  their  psychological 
phase  is  uppermost — the  formation  of 
habits  of  attention,  observation,  memory, 
etc. — ^whDe  in  ordinary  life  these  are  sec- 
ondary and  swallowed  up. 

If  the  biological  and  evolutionary  atti- 
tude is  right  in  looking  at  mind  as  funda- 
mentally, an  instrument  of  adaptation, 
there  are  certainly  advantages  in  any  mode 
of  approach  which  brings  us  near  to  its 
various  adaptations  while  they  are  still 
forming,  and  under  conditions  selected 
with  special  reference  to  promoting  these 
adaptations  (or  faculties).  And  this  is 
precisely  the  situation  we  should  have 
in  a  properly  organized  system  of 
education.  While  the  psychological 
theory  would  guide  and  illuminate  the 
practice,  acting  upon  the  theory  would 
immediately  test  it,  and  thus  criticise  it, 
bringing  about  its  revision  and  growth. 
In  the  large  and  open  sense  of  the  words 
psychology  becomes  a  working  hypothesis, 
instruction  is  the  experimental  test  and 
demonstration  of  the  hypothesis;  the  re- 
sult is  both  greater  practical  control  and 
continued  growth  in  theory. 

II.  . 

I  must  remind  myself  that  my  purpose 
does  not  conclude  with  a  statement  of  the 
auxiliary  relation  of  psychology  to  educa- 
tion; but  that  we  are  concerned  with  this 
as  a  type  case  of  a  wider  problem — the 
relation  of  psychology  to  social  practice 
in  general.  So  far  I  have  tried  to  show 
that  it  is  not  in  spite  of  its  .statement  of 
personal  aims  and  social  relations  in  terms 
of  mechanism  that  psychology  is  useful, 
but  because  of  this  transformation  and  ab- 
straction.    Through  reduction  of  ethical 


relation  to  presented  objects  we  are  en- 
abled to  get  outside  of  the  existing  situ- 
ation; to  see  it  objectively,  not  merely  in 
relation  to  our  traditional  habits,  vague 
aspirations  and  capricious  desires.  We  are 
able  to  see  clearly  the  factors  which  shape 
it,  and  therefore  to  get  an  idea  of  how  it 
may  be  modified.  The  assumption  of  an 
identical  relationship  of  physics  and  psy- 
chology to  practical  life  is  justified.  Our 
freedom  of  action  comes  through  its  state- 
ment  in  terms  of  necessity.  By  this  trans- 
lation our  control  is  enlarged,  our  powers 
are  directed,  our  energy  conserved,  our 
aims  illuminated. 

The  school  is  an  especially  favorable 
place  in  which  to  study  the  availability  of 
psychology  for  social  practice;  because  in 
the  school  the  formation  of  a  certain  type 
of  social  personality,  with  a  certain  atti- 
tude and  equipment  of  working  powers. 
Is  the  express  aim.  In  idea  at  least  no 
other  purpose  restricts  or  comprises  the 
dominance  of  the  single  purpose.  Such  is 
not  the  case  in  business,  politics  and  the 
professions.  All  these  have  upon  their 
surface,  taken  directly,  other  ends  to 
serve.  In  many  instances  these  other  aims 
are  of  far  greater  immediate  importance; 
the  ethical  result  is  subordinate  or  even 
incidental.  Yet  as  it  profiteth  a  man 
nothing  to  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose 
his  own  self,  so  indirectly  and  ultimately 
all  these  other  social  institutions  must-  be 
judged  by  the  contribution  they  make  to 
the  value  of  human  life.  Other  ends  may 
be  immediately  uppermost,  but  these  endLs 
must  in  turn  be  means;  they  must  sub- 
serve the  interests  of  conscious  life  or  else 
stand  condemned. 

In  other  words,  the  moment  we  apply 
an  ethical  standard  to  the  consideration  of 
social  institutions,  that  moment  they 
stand  on  exactly  the  same  level  as  does 
the  school,  viz.,  as  organs  for  the  increase 
in  depth  and  area  of  the  realized  values  of 
life.  In  both  cases  the  statement  of  the 
mechanism,  through  which  the  ethical 
ends  are  realized,  is  not  only  permissible, 
but  absolutely  required.  It  is  not  merely 
incidentally,  as  a  grateful  addition  to  its 
normal  task,  that  psychology  serves  us. 
The  essential  nature  of  the  standpoint 
which  calls  it  into  existence,  and  of  the 
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abstraction  which  it  performs,  is  to  put 
in  our  possession  the  method  by  which 
values  are  introduced  and  effected  in  life. 
The  statement  of  personality  as  an  object; 
of  social  relations  as  a  mechanism  of  stim- 
uh  and  inhibitions,  is  precisely  the  state- 
ment of  ends  in  terms  of  the  method  of 
their  realization. 

It  is  remarkable  that  men  are  so  blind 
to  the  futility  of  a  morality  which  merely 
blazons  ideals,  erects  standards,  asserts 
laws  without  finding  in  them  any  organic 
provision  for  their  own  realization.  For 
ideals  are  held  up  to  follow;  standards  are 
given  to  work  by;  laws  are  provided  to 
guide  action.  The  sole  and  only  reason 
for  their  conscious  moral  statement  is,  in 
a  word,  that  they  may  influence  and  direct 
conduct.  If  they  can  not  do  this,  not 
merely  by  accident,  but  of  their  own  in- 
trinsic nature,  they  are  worse  than  inert. 
They  are  impudent  impostors  and  logical 
self-contradictions. 

When  men  derive  their  moral  ideals  and 
laws  from  custom,  they  also  realize  them 
through  custom;  but  when  they  are  in 
any  way  divorced  from  habit  and  tradi- 
tion, when  they  are  consciously  pro- 
claimed, there  must  be  some  substitute  for 
custom  as  an  organ  of  execution.  We 
must  know  the  method  of  their  operation 
and  know  it  in  detail.  Otherwise  the 
more  earnestly  we  insist  upon  our  cate- 
gorical imperatives,  and  upon  their  su- 
preme right  of  control,  the  more  flagrantly 
helpless  we  are  as  to  their  actual  domina- 
tion. The  fact  that  conscious,  as  distinct 
from  customary,  morality  and  psychology 
have  had  a  historic  parallel  march,  is  just 
I  the  concrete  recognition  of  the  necessary 
i  equivalence  between  ends  consciously  con- 
ceived, and  interest  in  the  means  upon 
which  the  ends  depend.  We  have  the 
same  reality  stated  twice  over:  once  as 
value  to  be  realized,  and  once  as  mechan- 
ism of  realization.  So  long  as  custom 
reigns,  as  tradition  prevails,  so  long  as 
social  values  are  determined  by  instinct 
and  habit,  there  is  no  conscious  question 
J  as  to  the  method  of  their  achievement,  and 
I  hence  no  need  of  psychology.  Social  in- 
stitutions work  of  their  own  inertia,  they 
take  the  individual  ut)  into  themselves  and 
carry  him  alone:  in  their  own  sweep.    The 


individual  is  dominated  by  the  mass  life 
of  his  group.  Institutions  and  the  customs 
attaching  to  them  take  care  of  society 
both  as  to  its  ideals  and  its  methods.  But 
when  once  the  values  come  to  conscious- 
ness, when  once  a  Socrates  insists  upon 
the  organic  relation  of  a  reflective  life  and 
morality,  then  the  means,  the  machinery 
by  which  ethical  ideals  are  projected  and 
manifested,  comes  to  consciousness  also. 
Psychology  must  needs  be  bom  as  soon  as 
morality  becomes  reflective. 

Moreover,  psychology,  as  an  account  of 
the  mechanism  of  workings  of  personality, 
is  the  only  alternative  to  an  arbitrary  and 
class  view  of  society,  to  an  aristocratic 
view  in  the  sense  of  restricting  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  full  worth  of  life  to  a  section 
of  society.  The  growth  of  a  psychology 
that,  as  applied  to  history  and  sociology, 
tries  to  state  the  interactions  of  groups  of 
men  in  familiar  psychical  categories  of 
stimulus  and  inhibition,  is  evidence  that 
we  are  ceasing  to  take  existing  social 
forms  as  final  and  unquestioned.  The  ap- 
plication of  psychology  to  social  institu- 
tions is  the  only  scientific  way  of  dealing 
with  their  ethical  values  in  their  present 
unequal  distribution,  their  haphazard  ex- 
ecution and  their  thwarted  development. 
It  marks  just  the  recognition  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  sufficient  reason  in  the  large  mat- 
ters of  social  life.  It  is  the  recognition 
that  the  existing  order  is  determined 
neither  by  fate  nor  by  chance,  but  is  based 
on  law  and  order,  on  a  system  of  existing 
stimuli  and  modes  of  reaction,  through 
knowledge  of  which  we  can  modify  the 
practical  outcome.  There  is  no  logical  al- 
ternative save  either  to  recognize  and 
search  for  the  mechanism  of  the  interplay 
of  personalities  that  controls  the  existing 
distributions  of  values,  or  to  accept  a? 
final  a  fixed  hierarchy  of  persons  in  which 
the  leaders  assert,  on  no  basis  save  their 
own  supposed  superior  personality,  certain 
ends  and  laws  which  the  mass  of  men  pas- 
sively receive  and  imitate.  The  effort  to 
apply  psycholofiT  to  social  affairs  means 
that  the  determination  of  ethical  values 
lies  not  in  any  set  or  class,  however  su- 
perior, but  in  the  workings  of  the  social 
whole;  that  the  explanation  is  found  in 
the   complex  interactions   and   interrela- 
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tions  which  constitute  this  whole.  To  save, 
personality  in  all,  we  must  serve  all  alike 
— state  the  achievements  of  all  in  terms 
of  mechanism,  that  is,  of  the  exercise  of 
reciprocal  influence.  To  aflBrm  personal- 
ity independent  of  mechanism  is  to  re- 
strict its  full  meaning  to  a  few,  and  to 
make  its  expression  in  the  few  irregular 
and  arbitrary. 

The  anomaly  in  our  present  Social  life 
is  obvious  enough.  With  tremendous  in- 
crease in  control  of  nature,  in  ability  to 
utilize  nature  for  the  indefinite  extension 
and  multiplication  of  commodities  for  hu- 
man use  and  satisfaction,  we  find  the  ac- 
tual realization  of  ends,  the  enjoyment  of 
values,  growing  unassured  and  precarious. 
At  times  it  seems  as  if  we  were  caught  in 
a  contradiction;  the  more  we  multiply 
means,  the  less  certain  and  general  is  the 
use  we  are  able  to  make  of  them.  No  won- 
der a  Carlyle  or  a  Ruskin  puts  our  whole 
industrial  civilization  under  a  ban,  while 
a  Tolstoi  proclaims  a  return  to  the  desert. 
But  the  only  way  to  see  the  situation 
steadily,  and  to  see  it  as  a  whole,  is  to 
keep  in  mind  that  the  entire  problem  is 
one  of  the  development  of  science,  and  of 
its  application  to  life.  Our  control  of 
nature  with  the  accompanying  output  of 
material  commodities  is  the  necessary  re- 
sult of  the  growth  of  physical  science — of 
our  ability  to  state  things  as  intercon- 
nected parts  of  a  mechanism.  Physical 
science  has  for  the  time  being  far  outrun 
psychical.  We  have  mastered  the  physical 
mechanism  sufiiciently  to  turn  out  pos- 
sible goods;  we  have  not  gained  a  know- 
ledge of  the  conditions  through  which 
possible  values  become  actual  in  life,  and 
so  are  still  at  the  mercy  of  habit,  of  hap- 
hazard, and  hence  of  force. 

Psychology,  after  all,  simply  states  the 


mechanism  through  which  conscioufl  value 
and  meaning  are  introduced  into  human 
experience.  As  it  makes  its  way,  and  is 
progressively  applied  to  history  and  all 
the  social  sciences,  we  can  anticipate  no 
other  outcome  than  increasing  control  in 
the  ethical  sphere — the  nature  and  extent 
of  which  can  be  best  judged  by  consider- 
ing the  revolution  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  control  of  the  physical  nature  through 
a  knowledge  of  her  order.  Psychology 
will  never  provide  ready-made  materials 
and  prescriptions  for  the  ethical  life,  any 
more  than  physics  dictates  off-hand  the 
steam  engine  and  the  dynamo.  But 
science,  both  physical  and  psychological, 
makes  known  the  conditions  upon  which 
certain  results  depend,  and  therefore  puts 
at  the  disposal  of  life  a  method  for  con- 
trolling them.  Psychology  will  never  tell 
us  just  what  to  do  ethically  nor  just  how 
to  do  it.  But  it  will  afford  us  insight  into 
the  conditions  which  control  the  forma- 
tion and  execution  of  aims,  and  thus  ena- 
ble human  effort  to  expend  itself  sanely, 
rationally  and  with  assurance.  We  are  not 
called  upon  to  be  either  boasters  or  senti- 
mentalists regarding  the  possibilities  of 
our  science.  It  is  best,  for  the  most  part, 
that  we  should  stick  to  our  particular  jobs 
of  investigation  and  reflection  as  they 
come  to  us.  But  we  certainly  are  entitled 
in  this  daily  work  to  be  sustained  by  the 
conviction  that  we  are  not  working  in  in- 
difference to  or  at  cross-purposes  with  the 
practical  strivings  of  our  common  human- 
ity. The  psychologist,  in  his  remote  and 
technical  occupation  with  mechanism,  is 
contributing  his  bit  to  that  ordered  knowl- 
edge which  alone  enables  mankind  to 
secure  a  larger  and  to  direct  a  more  equal 
flow  of  values  in  life. 


A  50NQ  FOR  THE  OLD  YEAR. 


Yes,  sing  a  song  for  him,  my  friends, 

The  year  is  lonely  now! 
The  frost  and  rime  of  winter-time 

Lie  thick  on  beard  and  brow. 
He  had  his  faults,  his  foibles,  too; 

His  follies,  doubts,  and  fears; 


Yes,  take  him  all  in  all,  'tis  true. 
He  brought  more  smiles  than  tears. 

So  we  will  speak  him  fair,  my  friends, 
We  loved  him  well,  you  know, 

And  sing  the  good  old  year  a  song 
Before  we  let  him  go. 

—Helen  Whitney  Clark. 
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THE  TEACHER:     A  LAWYER'S  PLEA. 

Honorable  Leonard  J.  Hackney. 

We  owe  the  teacher  much.  He  stands  in  loco  parentis  to  our  children  when  our 
hox>es  and  ambitions  for  them  are  highest.  There  is  no  more  important  oflRce.  Are 
these  facta  generally  recognized?  Emphatically,  no!  The  teacher  is  poorly  paid  and 
no  encouragement  is  offered  to  make  teaching  a  profes^sion,  a  life-work.  Our  book- 
keepers, clerks  and  other  guardians  of  the  dollar,  are  more  carefully  chosen  and  better 
paid  than  those  who  mould  the  character,  develop  the  intellect  and  mark  the  life- 
course  of  our  children.  The  demand  for  compensation  proportioned  to  the  sacred 
duties  of  the  oflRce  is  usually  answered  by  pointing  to  the  supply  of  teachers  larger  than 
the  demand.  The  supply  is  large  because  the  standard  is  not  high  enough.  The  posi- 
tion is  occupied  too  frequently  as  a  makeshift,  a  mere  tiding  over  until  something  better 
offers,  a  means  of  support  while  reading  law  or  studying  for  the  ministry.  The  place 
should  not  be  kept  within  the  reach  of  any  such  occupants.  It  should  be  measured  by 
the  high  standard  proportioned  to  its  exalted  duties  and  responsibilities.  It  would  then 
command  remuneration  sufficient  to  justify  one  in  selecting  it  as  a  life  work.  Who  is  to 
elevate  the  standard  ?  Those  teachers  who  are  well  enough  equipped  to  measure  up  to 
the  required  standard.  They  can  exclude  the  weaklings.  They  can  demonstrate  the 
sui)erior  value  of  the  professional  over  the  nonprofessional.  Their  number  is  large  ; 
their  cause  is  just ;  their  influence  reaches  the  firesides  of  those  who  rule  the  land.  A 
united,  determined,  intelligent  effort  is  certain  of  success. 
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HISTORY  TEACHING  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  INDIANA. 
11.    LIBRARIES- COLLATERAL  READING— ORIGINAL  SOURCES. 

Frederic  Austin  Ogg. 


It  was  a  fortunate  day  for  the  study  of 
history,  as  well  as  for  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion in  general,  when  it  began  to  dawn 
upon  men  that  not  quite  the  whole  realm 
of  historical  truth  can  be  bound  up  in  a 
four  or  five  himdred  page  book.  This 
idea  originating  in  the  higher  institutions 
of  learning — particularly  the  German  uni- 
versities— gave  rise  to  the  seminary  plan 
of  study,  and  in  recent  times  has  been 
gradually  sifting  down  in  its  essence  to  the 
secondary  schools,  so  that  now  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  there  is  not  anywhere  a 
teacher  of  history  who  does  not  appreciate 
in  some  degree  the  inadequacy  of  that 
method  which  relies  exclusively  upon  the 
use  of  a  single  text.  In  forming  an  esti- 
mate of  the  history  work  which  is  now  ac- 
tually being  done  in  the  high  schools  of 
our  state,  therefore,  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  vital  importance  to  know  the  extent  to 
which  students  are  encouraged  and  re- 
quired to  make  use  of  libraries  and 
broaden  their  information  by  collateral 
reading. 

While  it  is  doubtless  true  that  in  high 
school  work — unless  conducted  by  a  very 
exceptional  teacher  under  very  exceptional 
circumstances  —  the  text-book  method  is 
best,  yet  one  of  the  greatest  educational 
blessings  which  the  high  school  can  be- 
stow upon  a  pupil  is  a  keen  realization  of 
the  fact  that  no  one  man  has  ever  been 
able  to  analyze  and  set  forth  the  facts  of 
human  history,  or  even  any  considerable 
portion  of  them^  in  such  a  way  as  to  ren- 
der the  careful  reading  of  other  writers 
unnecessary.  Aside  from  considerations 
of  general  culture  and  enlightened  citizen- 
ship, it  is  believed  that  the  value  of  his- 
tory work  in  ine  high  school  is  by  no 
means  to  be  measured  by  the  greater  or 
smaller  amount  of  actual  historical  facts 
acquired  by  the  pupil,  but  is  in  reality  to 
be  measured  by  the  inclination  and  ability 
developed  in  the  pupil  to  use  books  in- 
telligently, judiciously,  and  effectively.  It 


is  of  greater  moment  in  the  teaching  of 
history  in  the  high  school  to  give  the  stu- 
dent an  inspiration  which  will  lead  him 
to  read  widely  and  judge  intelligently 
throughout  all  his  after  life  than  merely 
to  pour  a  meager  quantity  of  dead  facts 
into  his  reluctant  memory  and  in  doing 
so  forever  disgust  his  finer  nature. 

With  this  idea  in  mind  and  with  the 
desire  to  to  see  in  how  far  our  history 
teachers  believe  in  such  a  principle  and 
act  upon  it  in  their  teaching,  inquiry  was 
made  as  to  whether  or  not  their  students 
are  required  to  use  library  facilities  in  the 
preparation  of  their  work  from  time  to 
time  and  to  what  extent  this  sort  of  work 
is  actually  done.  Of  course  replies  to  this 
question  were  subject  to  considerable 
vagueness.  After  eliminating  such  mean- 
ingless answers  as  "It  depends,*^  or,  "As 
far  as  possible,^'  the  results  appear  about 
35  follows:  In  44  of  the  63  schools  which 
maintain  a  course  in  United  States  history 
collateral  use  of  library  facilities  is  re- 
quired; in  English  history  the  proportion 
using  library  work  by  way  of  supplement 
to  the  text  is  25  out  of  53;  in  Grecian  and 
Eoman  history,  strangely  enough,  the  pro- 
portion is  higher,  being  18  out  of  20; 
while  in  general  history  it  falls  very  low — 
only  20  out  of  71.  These  figures  in  them- 
selves indicate  a  great  deal,  but  they  may 
be  made  more  significant  by  a  further  clas- 
sification of  our  data.  Obviously  the  ex- 
tent to  which  collateral  reading  is  required 
varies  extremely.  I  know  of  no  better 
way  of  collating  the  very  heterogeneous 
answers  upon  this  point  than  by  arranging 
them  under  three  words — (1)  "much,"  (2) 
"some,"  (3)  "little"  —  recognizing,  of  • 
course,  that  no  very  sharp  lines  can  be 
drawn  between  such  general  terms.  On 
this  basis,  however,  it  is  found  that  in 
United  States  history  27  schools  report 
"much"  use  of  the  library,  6  "some"  use, 
and  11  ^^ittle"  use.  In  English  history 
14   report   "much"   use,    7    "some"   use, 
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and  4  ^little"  use.  In  Grecian  and 
Soman  history  8  report  "much'^  use, 
4  "somie"  use,  and  6  "little"  use.  In  gen- 
eral history  only  10  report  any  systematic 
attempt  to  secure  collateral  work  on  the 
part  of  pupils.  Some  reasons  for  the  very 
manifest  neglect  of  library  work  in  gen- 
eral history  will  be  indicated  in  connec- 
tion with  another  subject  to  be  treated  in 
a  following  paper. 

Although  I  hesitate  to  draw  rigid  con- 
clusions on  this  point,  it  is  certainly  to  be 
inferred  from  the  tenor  of  the  reports 
that  while,  with  the  exception  of  general 
history,  these  figures  might  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  in  approximately  half  the  schools 
there  is  a. somewhat  extensive  use  of  li- 
hraiy  facilities,  yet  the  school  in  which  a 
good  collection  of  standard  historical 
works  is  accessible  and  in  which  the 
teacher  is  actually  able  to  lead  all  the  pu- 
pils to  an  habitual  and  effective  use  of 
these  books  is  an  exception  as  rare  as  it 
is  commendable.  And  yet  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined  that  the  fault  lies  wholly,  or 
even  for  the  greatest  part,  with  the 
teacher.  Over  and  over  again  in  answer 
to  my  question  came  the  familiar  plea  that 
while  the  value  of  library  work  is  appre- 
ciated by  the  teacher  and  while  effort  is 
made  to  use  the  facilities  at  hand,  yet  sat- 
isfactory work  of  this  sort  is  rendered  vir- 
tually impossible  by  the  sad  lack  of  books. 
As  one  teacher  pathetically  declared,  it  is 
difl&cult  to  accomplish  much  that  is  worth 
while  in  the  use  of  collateral  readings 
when  the  only  books  accessible  are  a  copy 
of  Swinton's  General  History  and  a  half 
dozen  of  Abbott^s  Biographies.  It  would 
seem  that  in  too  many  instances  where 
there  is  the  semblance  of  a  library  for  his- 
tory work  the  books  in  it  are  old,  worn- 
out  desk  copies,  as  uninviting  in  external 
appearance  as  they  are  antiquated  in  their 
contents.  While  there  is  revealed  a  lam- 
entable indifference  on  the  part  of  a  very 
few  teachers,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the 
great  majority  are  attempting  to  utilize 
such  resources  as  are  at  their  command. 
But  there  is  something  radically  wrong 
when  high  school  students  in  towns  of 
eight  and  ten  thousand  people  (and,  if  the 
truth  were  told,  in  some  much  larp^er) 
have   practically  no  facilities  for  broad 


reading  and  for  laying  the  foundation  of 
the  only  true  and  effective  study  of  hu- 
man histoiy.  One  wonders  whether  the 
high  schools  in  many  of  these  same  towns- 
have  not  well-equipped  laboratories  for 
use  in  the  study  of  physics  and  chemistry; 
if  so,  it  is  indeed  well,  but  we  must  learn 
that  it  is  as  great  folly  to  expect  the 
teacher  of  history  to  accomplish  that  of 
which  his  subject  is  capable  when  de- 
prived of  library  facilities  as  to  expect  the 
same  of  the  teacher  of  physics  when  to- 
tally deprived  of  laboratory  equipment. 
There  must  be  increased  effort  to  remedy 
those  defects  of  History  teaching  which  are 
due  to  enforced  slavery  to  a  single  text- 
book (1)  by  engendering -a  progressive 
spirit  among  all  who  are  in  any  way  re- 
sponsible for  high  school  education  so  that 
liberality  and  sound  judgment  shall  alike 
prevail  in  the  provision  of  materials  for 
the  most  effective  study  of  history,  and 
(2)  by  inspiring  teachers  of  history  with 
zeal  which  shall  become  contagious  among 
pupils  and  lead  to  a  greater  measure  of 
well-balanoed  and  sustained  interest  in 
history  work. 

Closely  connected  with  the  question  of 
collateral  reading  is  the  yet  more  vexed 
problem  of  original  sources.  From  an  in- 
quiry as  to  whether  or  not  the  use  of 
original  materials  is  attempted  in  high 
school  work  it  was  ascertained  that  such 
effort  is  made  by  twenty-six  teachers  of 
Ignited  States  history  as  against  nineteen 
who  give  no  attention  to  it.  In  English 
history  this  ratio  is  eighteen  to  thirty-one; 
in  Greek  and  Roman  histor}''  it  is  seven 
to  nine;  in  general  history  only  a  very 
insignificant  number  make  any  claim  to 
the  use  of  original  sources.  From  state- 
ments made  in  a  number  of  reports  it  is 
fair  to  conclude  that  considerable  effort  is 
being  made  along  this  line  in  all  history 
courses  except  general  history,  and  that 
it  is  being  increased  from  year  to  year.  Of 
course  there  are  many  obstacles,  in  the  way 
of  an  effective  use  of  original  materials  by 
high  school  students,  among  which  may  be 
indicated  (1)  lack  on  the  part  of  teachers 
of  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
such  work,  (2)  difficulty  of  procuring  the 
necessary  books  and  documents,  and  (3) 
scarcity  of  time.    It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
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the  second  of  these  hindrances  at  least  is 
being  rapidly  overcome  by  the  publication 
-of  such  works  as  Professor  Hart^s  "Source 
Book  of  American  History/'  and  Dr.  Lee's 
'^'Source  Book  of  English  History."  It  is 
-to  be  hoped  that  the  other  difficulties  may 
likewise  be  removed. 

It  has  been  suggested  frequently  that 
high  school  students  are  too  young  and  in- 
►experienced  to  be  expected  to  use  original 
sources  profitably.  The  force  of  this 
proposition  depends  wholly  upon  the  na- 
ture  of  the  sources  used  and  the  methods 
followed  in  using  them.  Of  all  things 
liable  to  abuse  in  history  teaching,  the 
use  of  original  materials  in  secondary 
schools  certainly  stands  in  the  front  rank. 
And  yet  it  is  well  maintained  by  many  of 
'Our  best  teachers  that  history  can  not  be 


taught  most  effectively  in  the  high  school 
without  a  judicious  use  of  original  sources. 
Space  forbids  a  consideration  of  the  merits 
of  the  question.  Suffice  it  to  say  that^ 
while  there  is  manifest  need  that  the 
courses  in  history  as  presented  in  our  high 
schools  be  enriched  by  leading  the  pupil 
to  feel  the  pulse  of  history  at  first  hand, 
still  the  wise  teacher  will  be  very  careful 
to  guard  against  indiscriminate  and  in- 
effective effori:  of  this  sori; — ^ineffective,  as 
a  rule,  because  attempting  to  accomplish 
too  much. 

In  a  following  paDer  we  shall  consider 
the  matter  of  text-books  and  arrangement 
of  courses  of  study  in  history  as  revealed 
by  the  data  recently  collected  among  the 
schools  of  the  state. 

Indianapolis. 


SCHOOL  MANAQEMBNT:    ATTENTION  TO  DETAILS. 


J.   H.   TOMLIN. 


One  of  the  ear-marks  of  the  good 
•■teacher  is  the  ability  to  attend  to  the 
various  details  of  the  work.  The  many 
little  duties  incident  to  the  management 
and  instruction  of  a  school,  when  consid- 
ered in  the  aggregate,  have  great  signifi- 
•cance.  Many  of  these  little  things  are 
meclianical  but  none  the  less  essential. 
To  neglect  these  signifies  general  failure; 
to  attend  to  them  implies  the  very  essence 
•of  good  management  and  instruction. 

The  attention  to  details  is  largely  the 
work  of  the  objective  mind.  It  means 
the  full  play  of  the  senses  as  well  as  the 
faculties.  To  be  able  to  instruct  is  good 
in  its  place,  but  it  is  comparatively  useless 
without  its  counterpart,  good  manage- 
ment. Each  supplements  the  other.  Ev- 
erj^thing  is  right  and  proper  in  its 
place,  but  hurtful  out  of  its  place. 
The  subjective  obliviousness  to  surround- 
ings so  desirable  to  the  scholar  may  in- 
dicate a  high  degree  of  mentality,  but  it 
would  be  a  poor  quality  and  a  demoral- 
izing factor  to  a  common,  grade  or  district 
teacher  in  a  room  with  forty  or  fifty  av- 
•erage  American  children.    Many  of  these 


seemingly  little  things  are  in  reality  great, 
and  when  viewed  in  relation  to  other 
things,  they  are  "exceeding  wise." 
Many  of  them  add  a  culture  and  disci- 
pline of  their  own,  and  perhaps  play  as 
important  a  part  in  the  formation  of  char- 
acter as  the  more  apparent  work  of  the 
school. 

We  suggest  a  few  of  the  more  import- 
ant details  that  should  receive  the  consid- 
eration of  thoughtful  teachers. 

PROMPTNESS. 

It  should  be  an  infallible  law  of  the 
school  that  it  open  and  close  at  the  exact 
time  specified.  This  should  also  be  true 
of  the  recitations  and  the  intermissions. 
Pupils  are  accustomed  to  give  six  hours  to 
the  school  work,  but  any  excess  of  time 
is  usually  given  grudgingly  and  results 
in  waste  of  energy.  The  pupil  feels  that 
his  rights  have  been  taken  from  him, 
and  he  rebels  against  any  such  practice, 
but  aside  from  this,  a  business  principle 
has  been  violated.  Time  is  money.  What 
belongs  to  this  can  not  be  given  to  that 
in  the  economy  of  exchange.    Even  adults 
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become  restless  and  annoyed  when  a  little 
more  of  their  time  is  taken  than  they 
have  promised. 

The  business  world  knows  no  excuse 
for  the  failure  to  keep  appointments. 
Banks  close  at  the  precise  moment*  Fac- 
tory whistles  always  blow  on  time. 
Promptness  is  the  cardinal  virtue  of  the 
business  world  and  the  public  schools 
should  set  the  example  and  insist  on  the 
rigid  adherence  to  the  law.  Certainly  no 
individual  has  any  moral  or  legal  right 
to  use  extra  time  belonging  to  another. 
If  extra  time  is  given  it  should  be  the 
voluntary  act  of  the  giver.  Much  care 
should  be  exercised  in  the  arrangement  of 
programs,  each  branch  receiving  its  due 
proportion  of  time  and  it  should  be  un- 
derstood that  the  program  is  made  to  fol- 
low, not  for  an  ornament. 

The  teacher  who  has  a  time  for  every- 
thing and  who  does  everything  in  its 
season  is  begetting  habits  among  his  pu- 
pils that  will  tell  for  the  best  in  whatever 

i      vocation   they   may   be   engaged   in   the 

I      future. 

I 

I  YARD  SUPBRVISION. 

I         Reasonable  freedom  should  be  given  to 

I      the  games  and  plays  of  children.    As  long 

I      as  they  are  not  injurious,  and  innocent  in 

their  nature,  they  should  be  approved,  but 

I      it  must  be  remembered  that  children  are 

!      not  altogether  capable   of   self-direction 

I     even  in  play.     They   are  liable   to   en- 

I     gage    in    objectionable    exercises.      The 

average   boy  is  quite   changeable   in    his 

pastimes.     Games  soon  grow  old  and  he 

i     seeks  new  amusements.    One  day  he  may 

take  to  ball  and  the  next  day  to  marbles, 

the  next  to  climbing  flag  poles.     Proper 

suggestion  as  to  srames  seems  not  only 

necessary  but  very  beneficial. 

Yard  supervision  must  be  liberal  at  all 
times  and  not  partake  of  the  nature  of 
faultfinding.  It  seeks  to  prevent  rather 
than  to  cure  evils.  It  will  encourage  all 
that  is  best  on  the  playground  as  to  char- 
acter of  amusements  and  it  will  interfere 
only  when  injuries  and  improper  conduct 
are  likely  to  occur. 


HEATING  AND  VENTILATINQ. 

Not  only  the  health  of  teacher  and  pu- 
pils depends  upon  good  physical  condi- 
tions, but  to  a  great  extent  the  success  of 
the  school.  The  average  temperature  of 
the  schoolroom,  the  constant  supply  of 
fresh  air,  regulate  brain  work.  Impure 
air  dulls  the  faculties.  Headaches,  slug- 
gishness, indigestion  result.  If  the  ven- 
tilation is  inadequate,  which  it  is  in  many 
schoolrooms,  the  windows  should  be 
thrown  open  and  the  rooms  thoroughly 
cleansed  with  fresh  air  at  the  intermisr- 
sions.  It  is  not  consistent  to  teach  the 
laws  of  health  and  practice  the  laws  of 
disease.  Every  year  the  schoolrooms 
breed  a  crop  of  pale  and  sickly  teachers 
and  pupils.  The  vitiated  air  and  the 
overheated  rooms  certainly  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  many  physical  disorders. 
To  shut  children  up  in  hot,  ill-ventilated 
rooms  is  as  wrong  morally  as  to  feed  them 
upon  putrid  flesh.  The  life-giving  oxygen 
is  not  limited  in  quantity  and  should  be 
used  as  generously  as  nature  has  sup- 
plied it. 

LINES  AND  PASSING,  POSITION  IN  CLASS,  ETC. 

Quiet,  orderly  movements  and  proper 
position  are  a  part  of  good  decorum. 
There  is  culture  and  disciplinary  value 
even  in  knowing  how  to  walk.  Bodily 
habits  influence  mental  habits.  Common 
politeness,  correct  movement,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  induce  clear  and  concise  think- 
ing. If  pupils  could  move  to  the  sound 
of  music,  the  value  of  the  exercise  would 
be  increased.  The  pell-mell  method  of 
leaving  the  schoolroom,  so  common  in 
many  of  our  schools,  is  not  only  a  bad 
break  of  manners  but  it  reacts  unfavor- 
ably upon  the  general*  discipline  of  the 
school.  If  the  pupil  leaves  the  school 
with  polite  habits,  good  bodily  movements 
and  carriage,  his  more  intellectual  ac- 
quirements will  carry  greater  weight  and 
value. 

SLATE  AND  BOARD  WORK 

Should  be  scnipulously  neat  and  accu- 
rate. This  should  be  true  of  all  kinds 
of  written  work.    Slovenly  work,  whether 
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oral  or  written,  has  but  little  educational 
value.  The  habit  of  doing  things  well 
can  not  be  established  too  early  in  the 
school.  The  moral  and  ethical  value,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  educational  advantages 
of  clean,  neat  written  work,  is  sufficient 
reason  why  no  lower  standard  should  ever 
be  tolerated  or  accepted  by  the  teacher. 

DRBSS. 

The  influence  of  neatness  in  dress  has 
an  important  bearing  on  the  school. 
Children  are  great  imitators.  No  slouehy, 
uncouth  person  has  any  right  to  go  before 
children  as  their  teacher.     This  is  true 


both  from  an  educational  and  an  ethical 
standpoint.  To  gain  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  the  pupils  is  no  small  matter 
to  the  teacher.  It  makes  discipline  easier 
and  inspires  better  work.  Neatness  in 
dress  does  not  imply  the  height  of  fashion, 
but  the  teacher  should  at  least  wear  cloth- 
ing of  a  good  quality  and  especially  cloth- 
ing that  fits.  Gaudy  clothing  always 
seems  out  of  place.  Plain,  simple  attire, 
with  few  adornments,  seems  best.  Clean- 
liness, of  course,  greatly  enhances  the  ef- 
fect. For  the  teacher  to  be  neat  and 
clean  at  all  times  in  personal  attire  is  to 
add  to  his  respect  and  influence. 
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A  READING  LESSON  IN  THE  SECOND 
GRADE. 


ALICE  ROBERTSON. 


In  preparing  a  reading  recitation  every 
teacher  is  confronted  with  the  question, 
"How  shall  I  conduct  this  lesson,  so  that 
the  child  will  get  the  most  out  of  it?" 
The  chief  aim  of  the  teacher  in  the  reci- 
tation, and  especially  in  the  primary 
grades,  is  to  lead  the  children  to  form 
good  habits  of  reading. 

First  in  importance  is  the  habit  of 
thinking  of  what  they  are  reading.  The 
child  should  form  accurate  and  clear 
mental  pictures  as  they  appear  in  the  read- 
ing lesson.  Next  we  should  strive  to  form 
in  our  children  the  habit  of  judging  upon 
what  they  read.  If  we  can  get  our  chil- 
dren to  ask  a  question  when  a  part  of  the 
lesson  is  not  clear  to  them,  much  is  ac- 
complished toward  this  habit.  A  child 
who  is  free  to  express  himself  is  uttering 
judgments.  Then  the  child,  to  become 
an  independent  reader,  must  work  out 
new  words  for  himself.  He  must  culti- 
vate the  habit  of  trying  first  one  sound 
and  then  another  until  he  has  the  word. 
Sometimes  the  teacher  may  put  a  letter 
on  the  board  and  ask  him  to  give  its 
different  sounds. 


The  same  results  obtained  from  the  fol- 
lowing lesson  in  the  Indiana  Second 
Reader  worked  out  in  four  lessons  might 
be  obtained  from  two  lessons.  It  depends 
on  the  class. 


HOW  BLUE-BYBS  SOLD  HBR  DOLL. 

1.     Preparation  for  oral  reading. 

Lesson  I. 

Aim  to  get  difficult  words  of  lesson. 

Teacher  should  put  hard  words  of  les- 
son, one  at  a  time,  on  board.  Children 
work  these  words  out  phonetically.  Those 
that  are  known  may  be  pronounced  at 
once.  When  a  letter  has  a  sound  new  to 
the  child  it  may  be  given  by  the  teacher. 
Sometimes  by  giving  the  first  sound  or 
two  the  word  comes  to  his  mind.  Letters 
italicized  are  to  be  sounded  together. 


there 

fair 

want 

one  once 

money 

Blue-eyes 

caUed 

some 

sale 

named 

who 

belongs 

fond 

table 

dollars 

took 

lady 

ask 

to^erever 

saw 

sell 

said 

help 

might 

warm 

clothes 

need 

more 

right 
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Lesson  II. 

Aim  to  prepare  the  children  to  under- 
stand the  selection,  (a)  Did  yon  ever  visit 
a  place  where  things  were  sold  to  get 
money  for  poor  people? 

What  were  some  of  the  things  that  were 
for  sale? 

Where  were  these  things  gotten  that 
were  sold? 

What  was  this  place  called? 

(If  sale  is  given^  tell  that  it  is  sometimes 
called  a  fair.) 

(b)  These  words,  previously  worked  out 
phonetically^  have  written  large  on 
slips  of  paper.  Hold  for  an  instant  before 
class,  then  have  pronounced  by  some  one. 
(It  may  be  necessary  to  take  a  short  period 
from  each  lesson  for  drill  on  these  words.) 

Lesson  III. 

Aim  to  have  children  get,  by  questions, 
clear  pictures  of  what  is  in  the  lesson. 

Read  lesson  over  silently. 

Why  do  you  like  this  little  girl? 

Can  you  see  her?    Tell  about  her. 

How  did  she  show  that  she  was  very 
fond  of  her  doll? 

Why  did  Blue-eyes  go  to  this  fair? 

What  did  she  do  with  Belle? 
.    What  did  the  old  lady  think? 

Why  did  she  think  the  doll  was  for 
gale? 

Did  Blue-eyes  sell  her? 

Do  you  think  she  did  right? 

2.     Oral  Reading. 

Lesson  IV. 

Aim — Correct  expression  in  oral  read- 
ing. 

After  a  paragraph  has  been  read  si- 
lently, have  it  read  aloud. 

If  right  expression  of  any  part  of  para- 
graph is  not  given,  a  pointed  question 
may  be  asked  to  bring  out  this  expression. 


PRACTICAL  PRIHARY  QEOQRAPHY. 

BEIiLB  TOOMBS. 

Among  the  fir&t  things  to  be  taught 
in  primary  geography  is  observation. 
Get  the  children  to  talk  about  the  weather 
and  have  them  observe  the  different 
changes  in  the  weather,  notice  the  clouds, 
sunshine  and  rain,  and  keep  a  record  on 
the  blackboard  of  the  kinds  of  weather. 
Ask  how  many  have  noticed  the  birds 


this  morning.  Did  they  sing?  Where 
were  they  going?  Why?  Get  them  to  tell 
all  they  know  about  them.  Use  charts 
and  draw  different  kinds  of  birds  on  the 
blackboard. 

In  teaching  direction  ask  the  children, 
What  direction  did  you  come  to  school 
from  home  this  morning?  Where  do  you 
live?  On  what  side  of  the  street  do  you 
live?  Who  lives  next  door  to  you  on  the 
right?  Who  on  the  left?  What  street  in 
front  of  your  home? 

Where  does  the   sun   seem   to  rise? 
Where  does  it  set?     Face  the  north  in 
the  schoolroom;  face  the  east;  face  south; 
face  west. 

In  teaching  distance,  ask  how  far  is 
the  courthouse  from  the  schoolhouse? 
How  far  from  home  is  the  school?  How 
far  are  you  from  me?  How  long  is  that 
pencil?  Let  them  giiess  how  many  inches 
long  is  the  desk,  book,  hand;  then  use  the 
ruler  or  tapeline  and  have  them  measure 
the  sandtable,  blackboard  and  various 
other  things  in  the  schoolroom. 

In  teaching  the  divisions  of  land  take 
the  country  around  you  and  ask  if  the 
country  is  hilly  or  level?  What  do  we 
mean  by  hilly?  Model  a  hill  on  the  sand- 
table.  Have  the  pupils  to  understand  the 
hill  you  modeled  on  the  sandtable  is  only 
a  miniature  hill.  Have  them  to  measure 
the  hill,  then  draw  it  on  the  board.  JVTiat 
is  a  mountain?-  The  difference  between 
a  mountain  and  a  hill?  Have  the  children 
to  model  it  in  the  sand,  then  draw  it  on 
the  board  and  paper.  In  this  way  go 
through  all  the  divisions  of  land,  having 
the  children  do  the  work  while  you  direct 
them. 


PRIMARY  RBADINQ. 

Miss  Blank  has  a  class  of  the  youngest 
first-grade  pupils,  and  being  ready  to  give 
them  their  first  lesson  in  reading,  she 
called  them  to  her.  Birds  had  been  the 
subject  for  several  mornings  past,  so  their 
lesson  in  reading  was  to  be  on  the  wood- 
pecker. Not  having  a  stuffed  specimen, 
the  next  best  thing  was  to  use  a  life-sized 
woodpecker,  which  had  been  previously 
drawn  in  colors  on  the  board. 
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Pointing  to  the  bird  she  asked,  ^^What 
do  you  see?"  Almost  instantly  the  en- 
tire class  called  put  "a  woodpecker/' 
Knowing  that  this  was  just  what  they 
would  do  (her  object  being  to  secure  the 
attention  of  the  class)  she  now  requested 
them  to  hold  up  their  right  hand  and 
keep  their  lips  closed,  when  she  again 
asked  the  sanue  question.  This  time  se- 
lecting one  of  the  little  fellows  she  re- 
ceived the  answer,  ^^a  woodpecker/' 

Emphasizing  the  word  see,  she  secured 
the  answer,  "I  see  a  woodpecker/'  After 
a  few  more  questions,  she  drew  from  them 
the  desired  sentence,  ^T  see  a  bird/' 

A  number  of  the  little  ones  were  called 
upon  to  repeat  the  sentence.  They  were 
now  told  that  the  chalk  would  say  the 
same  thing  that  they  had  been  saying. 
So  she  wrote  upon  the  board,  "I  see  a 
bird."  The  class  was  now  dismissed  to 
be  called  again  a  few  minutes  later,  when 
the  sentence  "The  bird  has  a  red  head," 
was  developed  in  the  same  manner.  The 
next  day,  finding  that  every  little  one  in 
the  class  could  distinguish  the  two  sen- 
tences, a  third  was  given  by  one  of  the 
children,  in  the  form  of  a  question,  *TEas 
the  bird  a  nest?" 

In  a  few  days  she  was  ready  for  the 
words,  and  taking  the  first  sentence  she 
asked,  "What  did  you  say  last?"  The 
answer  came,  "bird."  Then,  "What  did 
you  say  first?"  When  "P'  was  given.  In 
like  manner  every  word  Ln  the  little  les- 
son was  recognized.  She  was  not  sur- 
prised one  morning  when  one  of  the 
brightest  in  the  class  told  her  that  he 
could  "spell  bird,"  and  another  little  one 
could  spell  "red."  Miss  Blank  was  not 
quite  ready  for  ^letters"  at  this  time,  but 
finding  that  the  children  were  ready,  she 
let  them  grow  as  fast  as  they  wished. 


QEOQRAPHY  WORK  111. 

A  third  day  we  were  compelled  by  force 
of  circumstances  to  use  the  time  of  geog- 
raphy recitation  without  our  text-books. 
It  appeared  to  us  that  every  one  in  the 
class  actually  knew  some  facts  in  local 
geography  and  we  selected  the  son  of  a 
Methodist  minister  who  had  lived  for  two 


years  at  Vincennes,  to  start  us  on  that 
topic.  He  described  the  wide  and  fertile 
valleys  of  the  Wabash  with  their  fields  of 
com  and  tried  to  show  why  com,  rather 
than  other  grains  was  the  chief  product 
of  the  soil.  He  urged  the  point  that  their 
great  fertility  made  the  raising  of  com 
very  profitable,  but  we  pushed  tiie  matter 
out  a  little  further  and  found  that  until 
a  few  years  ago  large  starch  works  were 
located  at  this  place  and  after  these  were 
destroyed  by  fire,  distilleries  took  their 
place,  thus  giving  a  home  market  for  com; 
and  for  this  reason,  the  class  decided,  it 
was  the  chief  grain  produced.  But  these 
conditions  had  not  always  been  so;  there 
was  a  time  when  this  fertile  spot  attracted 
other  people,  and  then  before  we  knew  it, 
we  began  drifting  into  history.  .  We 
learned  from  another  pupil  in  the  class 
that  he  had  read  of  many  large  mounds 
near  Vincennes  and  this  boy  verified  these 
statements  by  saying  that  he  had  seen 
them.  They  were  large  mounds  and  were 
covered  with  large  trees  in  some  places 
which  showed  they  had  been  there  a  long 
time  and  those  who  built  them  were 
known  as  Mound  Builders.  After  these 
people  the  Indians  came  and  as  they,  too, 
raised  com  and  used  it  isis  food,  they  built 
here  one  of  their  largest  villages.  But  the 
name  Vincennes  is  not  Indian,  so  that 
gave  us  a  question  to  answer.  All  the 
girls  knew  it  was  a  French  name,  hence 
these  people  must  have  been  here,  too, 
and  lived  here.  The  boy  helped  us  here 
by  telling  us  that  a  part  of  the  city  of 
Vincennes  is  stiU  called  ^Trenchtown," 
because  the  residents  speak  French.  He 
also  knew  of  the  houses  stiU  standing, 
built  of  mud  and  straw  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  So  many  things  were 
crowding  into  the  history  here  that  we 
found  it  necessary  to  continue  this  an- 
other day,  if  our  books  should  not  come. 


PRIHARY  HISTORY. 

MRS.   E.   B.   SHELDON. 

The  purpose  of  the  history  work  in  the 
third  and  fourth  years  is  to  bring  children 
in  closer  touch  with  their  environments; 
to  show  them  that  system  and  law  are 
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necessary  to  permajient  and  successful  or- 
ganization; that  growth  has  beem  gradual 
but  steady;  and  that  as  progress  depends 
upon  them  they  must  leam  to  bring  them- 
selves into  proper  relation  to  law  and  sys- 
tem. That  this  work  may  be  logical  it  is 
thought  best  to  begin  with  the  growth  of 
the  village  into  the  town.  The  following 
questions  are  suggestive: 

We  call  the  place  in  which  we  live  a 
town.  What  was  it  before  it  was  a  town? 
What  was  here  before  the  village?  Who 
lived  here  then  and  in  what  kind  of 
houses  did  they  live?  When  white  men 
came  what  kind  of  houses  did  they  build? 
How  did  the  village  become  a  town? 


Just  west  of  us  is  a  village:  Beside  the 
difference  in  the  number  of  people  and 
houses,  what  other  difference  is  ihere?  If 
the  town  has  laws  and  officers  that  are 
different  from  those  of  the  village  they 
must  both  obey  some  of  the  same  laws. 
The  viUage  and  town  are  parts  of  what? 
These  must  all  obey  the  laws  of  what? 
Where  are  the  state  laws  made?  In  the 
succeeding  lessons  the  officers  of  the  town 
and  their  duties  will  be  considered.  Those 
of  the  county  and  state  will  follow,  show- 
ing their  interrelation  and  dependence 
upon  each  other.  In  this  way  it  is  be- 
lieved the  pupils  will  see  the  purpose  and 
benefit  of  the  work. 


^•».»».*»%^  •»«•>*•».'%#'«.'' ./»./«k^\#*^X^."i./^<-»*'».'».'^./*.^«/*»««V.»*.'*. 


BY    THE    WAY. 

Maboarxt  £.  DKinns. 


»••».»  «.^*./V*'»i 


O,  may  I  join  the  choir  invisible 

Of  those  immortal  dead  who  live  again 

In  minds  made  better  by  their  presence ;  live 

In  pulses  stirred  to  generosity, 

In  deeds  of  daring  rectitnde,  in  soom 

For  miserable  aims  that  end  with  self, 

In  thoughts  snblime  that  pierce  the  night  like  stars, 

And  with  their  mild  persistence  urge  men's  minds 

To  vaster  issues.  —George  Eliot. 


CHILDREN'S  MOTIVES. 

Do  we  ever  question  ourselves  as  par- 
ents and  teachers  of  children,  concerning 
the  part  that  we  play  in  causing  them 
to  become  conscious  wrongdoers?  The 
motives  of  children  are  essentially  differ- 
ent from  those  of  adults.  They  do  not 
know  sin  or  evil  and  are,  in  the  natural 
state,  incapahle  of  sinful  or  evil  motives. 
No  act  is,  in  itself,  and  independent  of 
motive,  wrong.  At  the  worst,  the  acts  of 
children  before  the  age  of  reason  can  be 
truly  classed  only  as  inexpedient,  unde- 
sirable, unsuitable  or  harmful. 

When  we  call  a  child  "naughty"  or 
^T)ad,^'  we  are  going  back  of  his  act  and 
finding  or  attributing  a  motive.  We  must, 
perforce,  do  this,  as  there  would  be  no 


sense  or  justice  in  calling  an  act,  regard- 
less of  its  motive,  bad. 

When  we  have  once  attributed  an  evU 
motive  to  a  child  in  the  commission  of  an 
act,  we  have  implanted  in  his  mind  the 
idea  of  the  connection  of  such  a  motive 
with  such  an  act.  We  have  done  him  in 
this  an  incalculable  injury.  The  harm 
done  has  a  twofold  aspect  In  the  first 
place  he  smarts  under  the  sense  of  the  in- 
justice done  him  in  accusing  him  of  wrong 
where  no  wrong  was  meant;  in  the  second 
place,  he  gets  his  first  lesson  in  associating 
wrong  motives  with  acts;  the  next  step  is 
for  him  to  associate  the  two  himself  in 
some  new  form  of  combination. 

The  initial  steps  in  making  "sinners'* 
or  "reprobates**  of  children  are  often  thus 
taken  by  parents  who  would  give  their 
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own  souls  to  save  them  from  the  conse- 
quences of  sin  in  this  world  and  the  next. 
Children  who  are  brought  "under  convic- 
tion of  sin^*  at  an  early  age  may  become 
bright  and  shining  lights  through  con- 
version and  keep  in  the  straight  path 
always.  They  are  quite  likely,  however, 
to  become  more  hardened,  reckless  and 
daring  in  wrongdoing  than  others  who 
do  not  come  from  such  strictly  religious 
homes. 

Why  is  this?  The  reason  is  not  a  diffi- 
cult one  to  find.  It  is  because  the  child 
has  been  made  to  believe  from  the  first 
that  the  various  inexpedient,  inappro- 
priate and  mistaken  axite  which  he  com- 
mitted were  sins  and  should  be  as  burdens 
on  his  conscience.  From  the  period  of  in- 
fancy this  load  has  accumulated  under 
the  well-meajit  but  sadly  mistaken  minis- 
trations of  those  over  him.  By  the  time 
he  really  reaches  the  age  where  reason 
should  in  the  normal  course  of  things  as- 
sume its  sway,  he  is  oppressed  by  the  feel- 
ing that  he  is  already  a  hardened  sinner. 
It  13  easy  to  see  why  recklessness  takes 
possession  of  him  at  this  stage  and  why  so 
many  "parsons^  sons^^  verify  in  their  lives 
the  truth  of  the  old  adage. 

This  is  not  an  argument  for  laxness  in 
correcting  mistaken  tendencies.  As  Froe- 
bel  says,  there  is  a  third  something  be- 
tween the  child  and  the  adult  which  the 
child  should  be  educated  into  an  apprecia- 
tion of;  and  he  should  be  brought  early 
to  realize  the  existence  of  this  standard 
of  what  is  right,  just,  pure,  upright  and 
honorable;  he  should  be  brought  early  to 
a  desire  to  shape  his  own  life  by  such  a 
standard.  Froebel  says  farther  that  con- 
formity to  such  a  standard  shoidd  be,  if 
necessary,  sternly  insisted  upon.  But 
while  sternness  may  sometimes  be  neces- 
sary, it  should  never  in  the  early  stages 
of  child-training  at  least  take  the  form 
of  impugning  the  child's  motives. 

Indeed,  the  persons  most  successful  in 
managing  men  and  women,  whether  big 
or  little,  are  those  whose  apparent  faith 
in  their  motives  never  wavers  except  in 
the  presence  of  absolute  proof  of  wrong 
motives. 


Emerson  tells  us  somewhere  that  if  we 
would  find  a  man  great  we  must  treat  him 
greatly,  or  words  to  that  effect.  Our  new 
education  (which  is  not  so  new  after  all 
except  in  adopting  some  very  old  but  sadly 
overlooked  truths),  tells  us  that  we  can 
cause  a  person  to  become  whatever  we 
wish  by  assuming  that  he  is  already  in  de- 
sire and  intention  what  we  would  have 
him  to  be. 


POLITICS  IN  SCHOOL. 

Of  course  partisan  politics  have  no  place 
in  schoolroom  discussions.  But  as  the 
schoolboy,  in  our  country  at  least,  is  irre- 
pressible in  his  interest  in  politics  the 
question  is,  "How  shall  we  furnish  a 
safety-valve  for  his  enthusiasm  ?'' 

It  is  becoming  quite  common  to  hold 
an  election  in  school  on  election  day. 
Sample  ballots  in  sufficient  numbers  can 
usually  be  obtained  at  the  nearest  voting 
place.  Arrangements  for  conducting  the 
election  on  the  Australian  plan  are  easily 
made.  An  inspector,  clerk  and  judges 
are  appointed.  A  few  words  may  be  said 
by  the  teacher  regarding  the  rights  of 
each  to  his  individual  opinions  and  prefer- 
ences. A  little  explanation  may  be  given 
of  the  rules  and  then  if  the  school  is  given 
some  work  to  do  the  election  will  go  on 
quietly  and  without  friction.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  watch  the  genuine  dignity  and 
seriousness  of  purpose  with  which  each 
pupil  leaves  his  seat,  takes  the  blue  pencil 
and  ballot  from  the  clerk  and  retiring  to 
the  booth,  places  the  mark  in  the  proper 
place  and  then  returns  to  his  seat  with  an 
air  which  indicates  that  he  has  done  some- 
thing toward  saving  his  country. 

No  reasonable  objection  can  be  made  to 
this.  The  voting  is  secret,  and  a  judicious 
teacher  can  make  of  it  a  lesson  in  fairness 
and  regard  for  each  other's  rights  as  well 
as  an  object  lesson.  The  latter  would  not 
seem  to  be  altogether  unneeded,  as  a  part 
of  the  education  of  the  coming  man,  since 
in  the  presidential  election  of  1896  several 
thousand  ballots  cast  in  this  state  were 
thrown  out  because  not  properly  marked. 
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TEACHING  ETHICS.  '°.*!f  "^^niiiig  the  imwUlmgneaB  of  the 

spirit  and  weakness  of  the  flesh  seldom 

If  one  is  inclined  to  preach  and  mojal-  overtaking  them  till  an  hour  or  so  later." 

ize  at  all  in  school  he  is  likely  to  do  too  A  three  minutes^  talk  of  this  kind  with 

much  of  it    Too  little  is  altogether  better  the  teacher  assuming  an  intimate,  kindly, 

than  too  much,  and  the  "unconscious  tu-  sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  pupils, 

ition"  of  the  teacher^s  own  conduct  and  reviewing  the  mistakes  of  the  preceding 

personality  is  of  more  value  than  many  day,  finding  out  the  causes  and  the  best 

sermons.    The  argumentum  ad  hominem  way  to  correct  them;  three  minutes  thus 

may,  however,  occasionally  be  used  with  spent  are  worth  hours  of  keeping  in  at 

excellent  effect.    The  interest  of  children  night  when  both  teacher  and  pupils  are 

like  that  of  grown  persons  is  easily  en-  tired,  fretted  perhaps,  and  irritable  with 

listed   in    the   discussion    of    conditions  a  day^s  work  in  the  vitiated  air  of  the 

which  they  can  themselves  illustrate  from  schoolroom, 

experience  and  observation.  Keeping  in  is  perhaps  a  necessary  evil. 

Kite  Douglas  Wiggin  says  in  Patsy,  as  a  temporary  expedient  it  must  occasion- 

'•'We  had  our  morning  hymn  and  familiar  ally  be  resorted  to.    It  is  productive  of  no 

talk  in  which  we  always  outlined  the  pol-  permanent  good  whatever,  and  the  best 

icy  of  the  day,  for  the  children  were  apt  schools  reduce  it  to  the  least  possible  min- 

to  be  angelic  and  receptive  at  nine  o^clock  imum. 

BRUDDER  BROWN'S  BLESSING. 

O  MahsrI  let  dis  gath'rin'  fin'  a  blessin'  in  jo*  sight! 

Don't  jedge  us  hard  fur  what  we  does— yon  knows  it's  Christmas  night; 

An'  all  de  balnnoe  ob  de  yeah  we  does  as  right's  we  Mn. 

£}f  dancin's  wrong,  O  Mahsr!  letde  time  excuse  de  sin  I 

We  labors  in  de  vineja'd,  wukin'  hard  an'  wuMn'  true; 
Now,  shorely  you  won't  notus,  ef  we  eats  a  grai)e  or  two, 
An'  takes  a  leetle  holiday — a  leetle  restin'  spell— 
Bekase,  nez'  week,  we'll  start  in  fresh,  an'  labor  twict  as  well. 

Remember,  Mahsr— min'  dis  now — de  sinfulness  ob  sin 
Is  ^pendid'  'pon  de  sperrit  what  we  goes  an'  does  it  in; 
An'  in  a  righchis  frame  ob  min'  we's  gwine  to  danoe  an'  sing, 
A  feelin'  like  King  David,  when  he  cut  de  pigeon  wing. 

It  seems  to  me — ^indeed  it  do — I  mebbe  mought  be  wrong — 
That  people  raly  ought  to  dance,  when  Christmas  comes  along; 
Des  dance  bekase  dey's  happy— like  de  birds  hops  in  de  trees, 
De  pine-top  fiddle  soundin'  to  de  bowin'  ob  de  breeze. 

We  has  no  ark  to  dance  afore,  like  Isrul's  prophet  king; 
We  has  no  harp  to  soun'  de  chords,  to  holp  us  out  to  sing. 
But  'oordin'  to  de  gif 's  we  has  we  does  de  bes'  we  knows. 
An'  folks  don't  'spise  de  vi'let-fiower  bekase  it  ain't  de  rose. 

You  bless  us,  please,  sah,  eben  ef  we's  doin'  wrong  to-night; 
Kase  den  we'll  need  de  blessin'  more'n  ef  we's  doin'  right; 
An'  let  de  blessin'  stay  wid  us,  untel  we  oomes  to  die, 
An'  goes  to  keep  our  Christmus  wid  dem  sheriffs  in  de  sky! 

Yes,  tell  dem  preshis  angils  we's  a-gwine  to  jine  'em  soon; 
Our  voices  we's  a-trainin'  fur  to  sing  de  glory  tune; 
We's  ready  when  you  wants  us,  an'  it  ain't  no  matter  when — 
O  Mahsr!  call  yo'  chillen  soon,  an'  take  'em  home!    Amen. 

— From  Irwin  Russell's  "Christmas  Night  in  the  Quarters." 
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1.  Bing  oaty  wild  bells,  to  the    wild    sky,  The 

2.  Bing  out  the    old,    ring    in   the  new  ;Bing; 
8.  Ring  out  the  grief     that  saps  themind,  For 
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fly-ing  cloud  the  f rost-y  ligEt ;  'The  year  is    dy-ing   in  the  night;  Ring 
hap-pybells,a-crossthe  snow;  The  year  is    go-ing,  let  him  go;  Ring 
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out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 
out  the  false, ring  in'  the  true. 
in     re  -  dress  to      (Omit) all      man 
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Used  by  tb«  conrteaj  and  permiuioD  of  Soott,  ForesmaD  k  Co.i  Chioago.    From  Hod.m  Hntic  Saries. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

BoBKBT  J.  AI.ET,  BLooMnroTON,  Ikd. 
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BIOGRAPHY     IV. 
SOPHUS  LIE. 

Mathematical  scholars  are  numerous  the 
world  over.  All  civilized  nations  have 
possessed  them^  and  possess  them  now. 
England,  for  example,  has  among  her  edu- 
cated men  a  vast  number  of  mathematical 
scholars,  men  whoee  knowledge  of,  and 
training  in  higher  mathematics  is  unsur- 
passed. Such  men  have  added  greatly  to 
the  science;  they  have  tinted  the  frescoes 
and  completed  the  niches;  they  have  fin- 
ished the  structures  only  indistinctly  pro- 
jected. Occasionally,  however,  in  a  cen- 
tury there  appears  quite  a  dilBferent  kind 
of  mathematician,  one  whose  intuition 
seems  to  comprehend  the  known  scope  of 
mathematics,  or  at  least  that  of  certain 
fields,  one  whose  brain  is  afire  to  see  be- 
yond the  known  limits  of  mathematical 
knowledge,  one  who  penetrates  the  un- 
known. Such  a  man  may  be  called  a 
mathematical  genius,  and  such  was  Sophus 
lie. 

This  remarkable  man  was  a  Norwegian, 
educated  at  the  University  of  Christiania, 
receiving  his  doctorate  in  1865  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three.  During  his  connection 
with  the  University  as  an  undergraduate 
student  Lie  attracted  no  especial  attention 
as  an  original  worker  in  mathematics;  in 
fact,  he  anticipated  his  career  to  be  either 
philology  or  engineering,  with  a  possibil- 
ity of  mathematics.  A  course  of  lectures 
on  algebraic  substitutions  by  Professor 
Sylow  at  the  University  of  Christiania,  and 
a  careful  study  of  Pliicker^s  Line  Geometry 
inspired  Lie  to  the  highest  mathematical 
activity.  From  1868  to  1872  his  genius 
had  full  sway,  unhampered  by  the  details 
of  everyday  life.  It  was  during  this  brief 
period  that  the  foundations  for  his  far- 
reaching  and  epoch-making  discoveries 
were  conceived.  The  remainder  of  his  life 
was  devoted  to  the  amplification  of  this 
program. 

The    fundamental    product    of    Lie's 


genius  embraced  a  general  and  systematic 
treatment  of  the  theory  of  differential 
equations.  For  this  purpose  he  devised 
the  theory  of  transformation  groups,  the 
scope  of  which  embraces  not  only  the  the- 
ory of  differential  equations, 'but  manifold 
other  applications,  including  invariants, 
covariants,  differential  invariants,  as  well 
as  problems  in  mechanics,  physics  and  as- 
tronomy. 

Lie's  career  as  a  professor  of  mathemat- 
ics extended  over  a  period  of  twenty-one 
years.  A  special  chair  of  mathematics  was 
created  for  him  in  the  university  of  Chris- 
tiania in  1877.  He  held  this  position 
until  his  call  to  the  university  of  Leipzig 
in  1886.  While  connected  with  the  uni- 
versity of  Leipzig  he  held  the  chair  of 
geometry.  His  fame  spread  far  and  wide; 
students  from  Germany,  Russia,  Greece, 
Italy,  France,  England,  America,  attended 
his  lectures.  These  lectures  were,  as  a 
rule,  very  informal,  being  interspersed  by 
questions,  informal  remarks  and  illustra- 
tions. This  method  of  instruction  was,  as 
a  source  of  inspiration,  far  superior  to  the 
formal  lecture  of  the  ordinary  German 
professor. 

Lie  was  a  giant  physically  and  mentally, 
odd  in  habits,  fearless  in  thought  and  ac- 
tion, kind  to  his  friends,  intolerant  of  his 
real  or  fancied  enemies.  During  the  last 
few  years  of  his  life  the  fancied  enemies 
gave  him  a  source  of  annoyance  that  was 
entirely  avoidable.  He  gradually  grew 
discontented  with  his  surroundings  at 
Leipzig,  and  resigned  in  the  summer  of 
1898  to  accept  his  old  position  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Christiania,  where  he  died  in 
February,  1899,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six. 


GRAPHICAL  REPRESENTATION. 

By  a  graph  is  meant  a  drawing  used  to 
represent  or  illustrate  some  numerical  or 
statistical  fact.  It  is  used  very  freely  in 
the  public  press.     It  has  a  wide  applica- 
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tion,  not  only  in  the  diffusion  of  general 
knowledge,  but  in  the  schoolroom  as  a 
help  in  fdl  lines  of  mathematical  work. 

The  first  essentials  in  a  graphical  repre- 
sentation are  the  lines  of  reference,  techni- 
cally known  as  the  axes.  These  are  two 
arbitrary  lines  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  the  horizontal  one  being  known  as 
the  X-axis,  or  the  axis  of  abscissas,  and 
the  other  the  Y-axis,  or  the  axis  of  ordi- 
nates.  The  intersection  of  the  axes  is 
called  the  origin.  Anything  that  can  be 
located  with  respect  to  these  axes  is  capa- 
ble of  graphic  representation. 

An  example  will  make  the  matter  clear. 
Suppose  that  in  crossing  a  field  20  rods 
long,  a  man  walks  in  a  path  described  as 
follows:  He  crosses  in  80  sec,  starting  at 
southwest  comer.  At  the  end  of  4  sec.  he 
is  1  rd.  from  south  fence,  8  sec.  2.rds.,  12 
sec.  3  rds.,  16  sec.  2  rds.,  20  sec.  1^  rds., 
24  sec.  1  rd.,  28  sec.  i  rd.,  32  sec.  1  rd., 
36  sec.  2  rds.,  40  sec.  3  rds.,  44  sec.  6 
rds.,  48  sec.  2  rds.,  52  sec.  2  rds.,  56  sec. 
1  rd.,  60  sec.  4  rds.,  64  sec.  3  rds.,  68  sec. 
5  rds.,  72  sec. '4  rds.,  76  sec.  3  rds.,  80  sec. 
1  rd.  On  the  OX  line  let  the  spaces  each 
represent  4  seconds.  Then  at  each  of 
these  points  erect  perpendiculars  which 
shall  be  proportional  to  the  distance  he  is 
at  that  time  from  the  south  fence.  A  line 
through  the  tops  of  these  perpendiculars 
represents  his  path.  Such  a  diagram 
shows  more  at  a  single  glance  than  can  be 
gained  by  several  minutes^  study  of  the 
mere  figures.    (See  fig.  1.) 

The  temperature  from  7  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 
on  a  certain  day  was  as  follows:  7  a.  m. 
70,  8  a.  m.  75,  9  a.  m.  78,  10  a.  m.  80,  11 
a.  m.  82,  12  m.  85, 1  p.  m.  88,  2  p.  m.  90, 
3  p.  m.  85,  4  p.  m.  81,  5  p.  m.  78.  To 
show  this  in  a  graph  we  will  represent  the 
hours  on  the  horizontal  line  and  the  tem- 
perature by  the  perpendiculars.  A  similar 
diagram  may  be  used  to  show  the  price  of 
wheat  for  the  months  of  a  year.  Eepre- 
sent  the  months  on  the  horizontal  line 
and  price  for  each  month  by  a  perpendic- 
ular proportional  to  it. 

The  growth  of  a  town  or  state  may  be 
shown  graphically  in  the  same  way.  Rep- 
resent the  time  on  the  horizontal  line  and 
the  population  by  the  perpendiculars. 


SOLUTIONS. 

35.  The  volume  of  a  cylinder  is  196.35 
ca.  ft.  Its  height  is  10  ft.  What  is  the 
area  of  the  base  of  a  similar  cylinder  whose 
volume  is  27  times  as  great? 

Similar  solids  are  to  each  other  as  the 
cubes  of  their  like  parts.    Volume  of  second 
cylinder  is  27  X  196.35  =  5301.45. 
196.35:  5301.45  =  (10)«:x». 
X  =  30,  the  altitude  of  second  cylinder. 
5301.45-^30  =  176  715,  base  of  second 
cylinder. 

Lizzie  Lilly,  Pierceton. 

36.  (1)    x-f2y-|-3z  =  4 

(2)  2x  +  3y+4z  =  6 

(3)  3x  +  4y-}-5z  =  8 
ElimiuatiDg  x  from  (1)  and  (2),  the  re- 
sult is  jr -f- 2z  =  2. 

EUminatiQ^  x  from  (1)  and  (3),  the  re- 
sult is  2y  -f-  4z  =  4. 

The  second  of  these  results  is  twice  the 
first,  hence  a  defioite  solution  is  not  possible ; 
but  ify-f-2z  =  2,  y  can  be  0  and  z=l  or 
y  =  2andz  =  0. 

These  are  the  only  positive  integral  values 
possible.  These  give  for  x  the  values  1 
and  0.  R.  £.  Lind,  Sandbom. 

37.  If  the  side  of  one  equilateral  triangle 
is  equal  to  the  altitude  of  another  equilateral 
triangle,  what  is  the  ratio  of  their  areas  ? 

Suppose  a  a  side  of  the  first,  and  the  alti- 
tude of  the  second .  The  altitude  of  the  first  is 


Similar  triangles  are  to  each  other  as  the 
squares  of  their  like  parts.  The  triangles, 
therefore,  are  to  each  other  as 

A.  F.  Wood,  MiteheU. 

38.  Find  the  equated  time  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  balance  of  a  debt  of  11.250, 
which  was  to  run  one  year,  without  interest, 
one-half  of  it  having  been  paid  at  the  end 
of  3  months;  one-fourth  of  the  remainder 
at  the  end  of  6  months ;  and  one-fourth  of 
that  remainder  at  the  end  of  9  months. 

The  various  payments  are  $650,  $  1 56.25 
and  S 117. 1875.  The  balance  unpaid  is 
$351.5625. 

Interest  on  $625  for  9  mo.  at  6  ^  = 
$28  125. 
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Interest  on  $156.25  for  6  mo.  at  6  %  = 
$4.6875. 

iDterest  on  $117.1875  for  3  mo.  at  6  % 
=  $1.7578. 

The  total  interest  gain   to  creditor  = 
$34.5703. 

Interest  on  $351.5625  for  1  mo.  at  6  % 
=  $1.75781. 

34.5703-- 1.75781  =  19§. 

Hence  the  equated  time  is  19  months,  20 
days.  Lefevre  DuBois,  Rochester. 


39.  The  base  of  a  right  triangle  is  120 
rcU.  and  the  altitude  40  rds. ;  how  far  from 
the  vertex  must  lines  be  drawn  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  base  to  divide  triangle  into  three 
equal  parts?     (See  fig.  3.) 

Triangles  ABC,  MBX,  NBY,  are  similar, 
sinoe  their  angles  are  equal. 

Triangle  ABC  =  4/^  X  120  =  2,400  sq. 
rd9.  area 

Triangle  MBX  =  §  of  triangle  ABC  = 
1.600  8q  rds  area. 

Triangle  NBY  =  J  o^  triangle  ABC  = 
800  sq.  rds.  area. 

1202  + 402  =  CB2. 

14,400  +  1.600  =  16,000. 

<:B  =  v/ 16,000  =  126  5  approx. 
ABC:MBX  =  CB2:XB2. 


2,400  gq.  rds. :  1,600  sq.  rds.  =  V  16,000^ 
:XB2. 

2.400: 1,600=  16.000:  XB2. 

XB2  =  10,666 .  66+.     XB  =  103.2  rds, 

126  5  rds.  — 103.2  =  23.3  rds.  from  ver- 
tex. 

ABC:NBY  =  CB2:  YB2. 

2,400:800=16,000:  YB2. 

YB2  =5,333.33+. 

YB  =  73.08+ rds. 

126  5  —  73.03  =  53.47  rds.  from  vertex. 
Ethel  Bennett,  Peru. 


CREDITS. 


Lizzie  Lilly,  Pierceton,  35;  E.  E.  Lind, 
Sandbom,  35,  36,  37,  38,  39;  A.  F.  Wood, 
Mitchell,  37,  39;  Lefevre  Du  Bois,  Roch- 
ester, 37,  38,  39;  L.  M.  Neher,  N.  Man- 
chester, 35,  36,  39;  W.  W.  Wells,  Tipton, 
39;  0.  V.  Wolfe,  Walkerton,  35,  37,  38; 
Howard  Kesler,  Clark^s  Hill,  38;  Myrtle 
Skinner,  Gaston,  39;  Clinton  Moornow, 
South  Bend,  35,  36,  37;  Colonel  Sentman, 
Stone  Bluff,  35,  36,  37,  39;  Ethel  Bennett, 
Peru,  35,  37,  39;  Lillian  Carter,  Acton, 
38;  0.  F.  Krieger,  Carthage,  37,  38;  E.  J. 
Metz,  Columbia  City,  35,  37,  39;  E.  H. 
Baumunk,  Saline  City,  37;  G.  E.  Combs, 
Linton,  35;  Clara  Coombes,  Borden,  35, 
36,  37,  38,  39;  P.  G.  Huston,  Weirtown, 
35,  37,  38,  39;  Jos.  E.  Westhafer,  Wash- 
ington, 35,  37,  38,  39;  Anna  B.  Partridge, 
35,  37,  39;  Ernest  Applegate,  Thomtown, 

35,  36,  37,  39;  F.  J.  Conboy,  Wanatah,  35, 
39;  Edward  Morgan,  Aroma,  35,  36;  R.  C. 
Whitted,  Pinhook,  35;  E.  L.  Modesitt, 
Atherton,  35,  39;  Olin  Norman,  Helton- 
viUe,  35,  87;  C.  0.  Mitchell,  Eaton,  35,  38; 
L.  W.  Clements,  Elnora,  38;  Flora  J. 
Scott,  Fairmount,  35;  H.  H.  Pleasant^ 
Tower,  35,  38;  V.  W.  Martin,  Carbon,  37, 
38,  39;  F.  W.  Donahue,  Boonville,  37; 
John  T.  Campbell,  Eockville,  39;  Charles 
B.  Austin,  Winchester,  35;  J.  J.  Gor- 
hinger,  Anderson,  35,  36,  37,  38,  39;  A. 
R.  Melick,  Etna  Green,  35;  E.  L.  Penn, 
Remington,  37;  Emma  B.  Miller,  Don 
Juan,  35;  D.  W.  Werremeyer,  Jasper,  35; 
J.  B.  Murphy,  Georgetown,  35,  36,  37, 
38,  39;  Ethelbert  Woodbum,  Ambia,  35, 

36,  37,  39;  Perrv  Snethen,  Walkerton,  35, 
39;  Michael  Kappes,  Kelso,  35,  38,  39. 
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PROQRAM— MATHEMATICAL    SECTION. 

The  mathematical  section  of  the  State 
Teachers^  Association  will  meet  in  the 
statehouse  Wednesday,  December  26,  at 
2  p.  m. 

The  following  program  will  be  given: 

1.  Some  Methods  of  Teaching  Geom- 
etry, John  E.  Higdon,  Indianapolis  high 
school. 

2.  Valuation  of  High  School  Trigo- 
nometry, Professor  K.  L.  Sackett,  Earl- 
ham  college. 

3.  Mathematical  Deficiencies  of  Our 
College  Freshmen,  Prof.  S.  C.  Davisson, 
Indiana  university. 

Time  will  ^ye  allowed  for  discussion  of 
each  subject. 

It  is  hoped  that  every  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics will  interest  himself  in  this  meet- 
ing, and  not  only  be  present  but  do  all  in 
his  power  to  make  it  a  great  success. 

The  officers  of  the  section  are  Samuel 
Wertz,  president,  Columbus;  Amelia  War- 
ing Platter,  secretary,  Indianapolis;  ex- 
ecutive committee:  Frank  R.  Higgins, 
Teire  Haute;  W.  ¥,  Axtell,  Washin^n; 
Katherine  Blynn,  Fort  Wayne. 


SOLUTIONS  REQUESTED. 

44.  Explain  how  a  steel  rail  30  ft.  long 
and  suppoeed  to  weigh  40  lbs.  to  the  yard, 
may  be  accurately  weighed  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  spring  scales,  which  only  show  25 
lbs. 

45.  If  it  costs  5  cents  per  acre  to  fence 
a  square  field  at  8  cents  per  rod,  how  many 
acres  in  the  field? 

46.  What  must  be  the  thickness  of  a  30 
inch  shell  in  order  that  it  may  weigh  1,600 
lbs.,  if  a  12  inch  shell  weighs  160  lbs. 
when  two  inches  thick? 

47.  In  running  a  mile  A  can  give  B 
40  yds.,  B  can  give  C  88  yds.  How  many 
yards  can  A  give  C  ? 

48.  If  a  man  walk  to  the  city  and  ride 
back  he  will  require  5  J  hrs.;  but  if  he  walk 
both  ways  he  will  require  7  hrs.  How 
many  hours  will  be  required  to  ride  both 
ways? 

Solutions  to  the  above  should  be 
cent  to  Robert  J.  Aley,  203  Forest  Place, 
Bloomington,   Ind.,   before   January    14, 


1901.  The  above  is  a  rather  more  inter-  i 
eating  set  than  we  have  recently  had. 
May  we  not  have  a  large  number  of  re- 
sponses? Make  the  solutions  neat  and  di- 
rect. Write  on  one  side  only,  and  be  sure 
to  sign  your  names. 

Note.  -  Ethelbert  Woodbura  saggests  that  there 
is  an  error  in  the  published  solution  of  No.  34. 
In  addition  to  walking  the  377  rows,  he  walks 
once  across  the  field  by  crossing  over  from  row  to 
row  at  the  ends.  This  adds  one-fourth  of  a  mile 
to  the  published  result. 


NOTES. 


Any  one  interested  in  mathematical 
paradoxes  should  send  to  Notes  and 
Queri«,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  for  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  "Six  Papers  on  Mathemat- 
ical Comparisons,"  by  S.  Chew. 

The  outline  of  the  work  in  Arithmetic 
as  presented  in  course  of  study  of  the 
Franklin  schools  is  especially  good.  Su- 
perintendent Ellis  is  to  be  commended 
for  emphasizing  counting  in  the  lower 
grades  and  accuracy  and  rapidity  all  along 
the  line. 

Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  Chicago,  have 
recently  issued  a  monograph  on  the 
Teaching  of  Elementary  Arithmetic,  by 
Sarah  C.  Brooks.  All  elementary  teacheiB 
will  read  it  with  pleasure  and  'profit. 
While  the  monograph  is  in  reality  a  man- 
ual to  accompany  the  Rational  Arithme- 
tic, it  is  full  of  many  most  excellent  things 
that  may  be  used  with  any  text.  The  sug- 
gestions on  measurement,  counting,  con- 
struction and  the  fundamental  processee 
are  very  discerning.  The  pamphlet  is  sent 
free  by  the  publishers  to  those  asking  for 
it. 

The  responses  to  queries  this  month 
are  unusually  good.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
interest  in  this  work  will  increase.  Some 
good  fresh  queries  in  arithmetic,  algebra 
and  geometry  would  be  very  acceptable. 
Some  good  reports  have  come  from  sev- 
enth and  eighth  grade  pupils.  We  should 
be  pleased  to  receive  more. 
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Qood  Cheer. 

Christmas  cheer,  and  the  Christmas 
spirit  that  prompts  it,  is  out  wish  for 
everyl^ody  at  this  holiday  season.  It  is  a 
good  time  to  renew  youth;  a  good  time  to 
cultivate  gladness;  a  good  time  to  test  the 
word  that  giving  is  blessed  more  than  re- 
ceiving. Nobody  would  be  a  Scrooge  if  he 
knew  it.  The  great  trouble  with  the  old 
miser  was  that  he  didn't  know  himself. 
His  heart  was  with  his  gold,  and  it  took 
the  ministry  of  ghosts  to  bring  him  back 
to  his  senses.  We  are  not  all  misers,  but 
we  are  all  in  danger  of  burying  good  cheer 
under  our  little  world  of  cares.  Let  us 
revel  anew  in  Christmas  stories,  and 
Christmas  music,  and  Christmas  giving, 
and  welcome  back,  if  may  be,  the  good 
cheer  and  the  simple  joy  that  makes  this 
the  beet  time  of  all  the  year. 

Our  Hall  of  Fame. 

It  seems  to  be  the  right  kind  of  a  spirit 
that  has  prompted  the  New  York  univer- 
sity to  establish  an  American  temple  that 
shall  perpetuate  the  names  and  achieve- 
ments of  our  illustrious  Americans.  The 
selection  has  been  left  to  the  most  impar- 
tial and  capable  of  Americans,  such  as  col- 
lege presidents  and  chief  justices.  Hence 
there  can  be  no  question  regarding  the  fair 
admission  of  any  name  to  the  temple. 
Neither  can  there  be  a  suspicion  that  any 


unworthy  name  will  enter  there.  The  ten* 
w^ho  have  received  the  highest  number  of 
votes  are  Washington,  Lincoln,  Webster^ 
Franklin,  Grant,  Marshall,  Jefferson,  Em- 
erson, Longfellow,  Fulton,  Irving,  and 
Jonathan  Edwards.  It  will  perhaps  be 
unquestioned  that  the  revered  name  of 
Washington  should  stand  highest,  and  the* 
name  of  Lincoln  next,  even  though  Lowell 
calls  the  latter  '^the  first  American.'^  But 
it  will  be  an  interesting  exercise  for  classes 
in  American  history  to  present  reasons^ 
why  Webster^s  should  stand  third,  or  why 
John  Marshall  is  greater  than  Emerson, 
Longfellow  and  Irving.  If  your  pupils 
think  they  could  make  a  bettw  choice  for 
the  first  ten  let  them  try  it. 

Doins:  About  Rls:ht. 

Eecently,  we  heard  the  advice  given  to^ 
some  young  men  that  they  should  always, 
try  to  do  ^'about  right.'^ 

There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  the  man  who  means  to  do  "about 
right'*  and  the  man  who  means  to  do 
right.  The  man  who  means  to  do  "about 
right'*  is  the  commonest  and  most  com- 
monplace sort  of  man  among  men.  He  i& 
the  man  who  does  not  decidedly  mean  not 
to  do  just  a  little  wrong  if  circumstances 
should  seem  to  require  it.  He  passes  for 
a  very  good  sort  of  a  man;  but  he  is  not 
good — he  comes  far  short  of  being  good. 
The  reservation  that  he  makes  in  his  pur- 
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poses  of  conduct  taints  his  whole  charac- 
ter; and  so  it  makes  all  the  difference  in 
the  world  between  him  and  the  one  who 
purposes  to  do  right.  If  we  would  do 
^^about  righf '  we  must  mean  to  do  wholly 
right,  without  any  qualification  or  reserve. 

Honoring:  a  Teacher's  Memory. 

Only  a  few  of  our  readers  will  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  Miss  Catherine 
Merrill,  to  whose  memory  one  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  Indianapolis  was  recently 
dedicated.  Perhaps  only  a  few  have  even 
heard  of  her.  But  to  ufi  all  it  is  interest- 
ing to  know  the  possibilities  for  a  teacher, 
of  leaving  behind  a  monument  of  love  and 
appreciation  in  the  hearts  of  her  pupils. 
In  John  L.  Griffith's  address  he  said: 

"Certainly  the  peer  of  any  was  the  gen- 
tlewoman you  have  the  honor  of  naming 
this  building  for — Catherine  Merrill.  She 
achieved  fame  at  an  unusual  place — ^her 
fireside.  She  did  this  by  the  cultivation 
of  the  graces  and  virtues  of  life.  She  had 
tact,  without  diplomacy;  courtesy,  without 
servility,  and  frankness  without  abrupt- 
ness. Her  mind  and  heart  broadened 
from  year  to  year  in  equal  degree." 

Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  an  old  friend, 
sent  this  tribute: 

"This  schoolhouse  is  fitly  named  for 
Miss  Catherine  Merrill.  Let  the  boys  and 
girls  remember  her  as  one  who  was  loved 
by  all  her  friends,  and  one  who  deserved 
their  love.  She  is  to  be  remembered,  also, 
as  a  distinguished  benefactor  of  this  city, 
and  so  of  this  country.  From  early  life 
she  gave  her  thought,  her  effort,  her 
prayer,  to  the  education  of  the  young. 
She  had  nursed  the  sick;  she  was  fond  of 
children;  she  knew  human  life,  and  was 
determined  to  do  her  part  in  bringing  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.*' 

**I  Forget." 

The  tendency  of  pupils  to  forget  the  les- 
ions taught  them  is  usually  the  teacher's 
despair;  but,  in  one  way,  this  tendency  ap- 
pears as  the  teacher's  greatest  encourage- 
ment. It  is  a  sign  that  his  pupils'  minds 
are  capable  of  healthy  growth.  The  mind 
will  retain  no  more  than  it  is  able  to 


assimilate  and  make  its  own.  If  it  can 
connect  the  facts  taught  with  other  facts 
already  in  its  possession,  if  it  sees  for  itself 
relationships  existing  between  what  it  now 
learns  and  what  it  learned  before,  then  the 
lesson  will  be  taken  up  and  made  a  part 
of  his  mental  capital.  Otherwise  the  more 
active  the  mind,  the  sooner  it  will  throw 
the  isolated  facts  aside  as  a  mental  burden 
and  as  a  hindrance  to  true  mental  growth. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association. 

In  another  column,  a  table  giving  the 
per  cent,  of  membership  of  this  associa- 
tion by  counties  will  be  found  and  we  hope 
it  will  lead  to  an  increased  membership 
this  year.  Delaware  leads  the  list  with  a 
very  creditable  per  cent.,  and  Jennings  is 
a  close  second.  In  other  words,  nearly 
one-third  of  the  teachers  in  these  counties 
are  members  of  that  association,  which  if 
generally  true  of  the  state  would  give 
us  a  rousing  educational  meeting  each 
year.  Tomlinson  Hall  would  be  required 
to  hold  the  people,  while  the  enthusiasm 
such  a  meeting  would  kindle  might  be  ex- 
pected to  touch  every  school  in  Indiana, 
to  unify  and  stimulate  its  educational  sen- 
timent. 

What  Europe  Thinks  of  Our  Schools. 

When  preparations  for  the  great  exposi- 
tion at  Paris  were  commenced  some  two 
years  ago,  the  French  director  expressed 
great  interest  in  what  his  people  might 
find  to  learn  from  the  American  schools. 
Now  that  the  exposition  is  over  it  is  worth 
while  to  note  what  so  eminent  an  edu- 
cator as  M.  Compayre  says  regarding  our 
educational  exhibit: 

"If  any  one  asks  me  in  what  the  Amer- 
icans, according  to  their  showing  at  this 
exhibition,  excel,  I  certainly  shall  reply 
that  it  is  in  manual  training,  in  penmcm- 
ship,  and  in  drawing.  You  should  see  the 
handsome  copy-books  in  which  are  spread 
out  with  perfect  neatness  the  great  char- 
acters of  the  vertical  handwriting  that 
within  four  or  five  years  has  come  into 
vogue — a  handwriting  that  is  by  no  means 
elegant  but  remarkably  neat  and  legible. 
Still  more  noticeable  is  the  superiority 
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of  the  American  schools  in  drawing  and 
design.  Art  is  king  in  ^American  educa- 
tion. The  point  is,  not  that  it  is  taught 
during  all  tixe  eight  years  of  the  elemen- 
tary course,  but  that  it  is  applied  to  all  the 
other  studies.  *  *  *  The  American 
child  normally  remains  in  the  elementary 
school  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen;  the  little 
Frenchman  of  the  poorer  classes  generally 
goes  to  work  at  eleven  or  twelve.  And 
there  is  a  large  minority  of  American  boys 
who  pass  on  into  a  course  of  three  or  four 
years  in  the  high  school.  A  third  diflFer- 
ence,  and  one  wholly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  United  States  is  the  fact  that  educa- 
tion is  a  matter  of  interest  to  everybody. 
Simple  citizens,  serving  on  school  boards, 
become  acquainted  with  the  principles 
and  detail  of  the  educational  profession 
and  are  themselves  taught  while  they  ren- 
der effective  teaching  possible." 

Not  all  of  the  criticism  is  so  favorable, 
but  the  impression  seems  to  have  been 
made  that  no  other  nation  has  come  nearer 
to  the  solution  of  the  educational  problem 
than  the  United  States — all  of  which  is, 
of  course,  most  gratifying. 

Children's  Judfi:ment. 

A  child's  penetration  is  keener,  and  a 
child's  judgment  is  fairer  than  most  of  us 
imagine.  When  it  comes  to  the  discerning 
of  spirit  and  character  or  of  the  testing  of 
reason  for  or  against  a  given  course  of  ac- 
tion, a  child  is  not  likely  to  be  deceived. 
Children  pass  judgment  continually  nipon 
their  teachers,  and  these  judgments  abide 
through  life.  How  necessary  it  is  at  all 
times  that  we  should  act  judiciously,  hon- 
estly and  fairly  if  we  stand  the  test  of 
their  judgment. 

Where  Is^norance  is  Bliss. 

In  at  least  one  township  institute,  held 
not  long  ago  the  discussion  of  what  Pro- 
fessor James  calls  "a  certain  blindness" 
took  one  of  those  peculiar  turns  that  we 
sometimes  see,  and  became,  for  a  time, 
a  discussion  of  the  old  proverb  "Where  ig- 
norance is  bliss  His  folly  to  be  wise."  The 
master  of  English  who  wrote  the  line 
might  have  said,  as  he  really  meant,  "It  is 


folly  to  be  wise  if  ignorance  is  bliss,  but 
ignorance  is  not  usually  bliss,  hence,  etc."" 
However,  the  question  with  the  teachers 
became,  can  one  who  is  ignorant  (un- 
learned) enjoy  life  as  much  as  the  edu- 
cated person  does?  Every  teacher  present 
was  xeaAj,  of  course,  to  defend  the  virtues 
and  advantages  of  education,  and  yet  it 
was  interesting  to  note  the  credence  that 
we  naturally  give  to  venerable  things  like 
proverbs.  The  apparent  happiness  of  the 
negro  and  of  simple  life  everywhere  were 
called  in  evidence.  The  digression  was 
helpful,  even  though  it  was  rather  foreign 
to  the  subject,  as  the  chairman  reminded 
us.  It  does  us  good  to  realize  anew  some- 
times the  possibilities  in  education  and  its 
higher  significance.  Compare  the  life  of 
the  average  negro  with  that  of  Booker  T. 
Washington;  one  circumscribed  by  the^ 
narrowest  limits,  the  other  as  large  as  his 
race,  with  a  boundless  capacity  to  be  and 
to  do.  But  in  making  comparisons  and 
asking  what  is  desirable  there  is  danger 
of  taking  a  false  criterion. 

Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 
Is  our  destined  end  or  way  ; 

Bat  to  act  that  each  to-morrow, 
Finds  us  farther  than  to-day. 

Work  is  the  program,  growth  is  its  end. 
Enjoyment,  like  sorrow,  must  be  inci- 
dental merely.  The  more  places  that  a 
life  can  be  made  to  touch  the  world  of 
science,  literature,  art,  business,  human- 
ity, the  fuller  the  life  must  be,  and  the 
larger  must  be  its  growth.  And  growth, 
let  us  remember,  is  divine.  One  life  is 
meager,  another  beside  it  is  rich;  one  is 
empty,  another  is  full.  The  divine 
Teacher  came  not  only  to  help  men  to  life,, 
but  to  life  more  abundant.  If  bliss  is  hap- 
piness in  any  true  sense  let  us  not  hope  to- 
find  it  in  the  way  of  ignorance. 

Sincerity. 

In  dealing  with  the  young,  imaffected 
sincerity  can  not  be  simulated,  nor  can 
it  be  concealed.  It  will  show  itself  in  a 
teacher's  expression  of  countenance  and 
in  every  movement  and  manner.  It  sounds- 
in  the  tones  of  the  voice  and  it  exhibits^ 
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itself  in  the  play  of  the  mouth  while 
speaking.  The  keen-eyed  youngster  can 
-often  read  the  inner  mind  by  noting  the 
unconscious  and  uncontrollable  movement 
of  the  lips,  and  this  without  hearing  a 
single  word  that  is  spoken.  In  fact,  the 
only  way  to  seem  unaffected  is  to  be  un- 
4iffected,  and  the  only  sure  way  of  apear- 
ing  natural  and  winsome  is  by  being 
natural  and  winsome. 

Anger  a  Sign  of  Weakness. 

A  number  of  high  school  boys  were  dis- 
-cussing  the  merits  of  their  associates  as 
they  were  practicing  football  early  in  the 
season,  selecting  the  proper  number  for 
a  team.  We  became  deeply  interested  in 
their  discussions  and  noted  carefully  the 
•conclusions  reached.  Upon  one  point,  after 
the  most  careful  observation,  they  were  all 
agreed,  viz.,  that  a  certain  boy  who  never 
lost  his  temper  during  these  scrimmages 
was  one  of  the  strongest  players.  The 
ability  to  keep  cool  under  such  trying 
■circumstances  was  considered  by  every 
boy  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  suc- 
-cess.  If  we  carry  this  into  our  own  fields 
of  observation  and  select  out  of  any  com- 
munity the  hot-headed  men  who  are  fre- 
-quently  heard  raving  at  events  and  berat- 
ing their  fellowmen,  we  shall  find  the 
essentially  weak  men,  who  win  neither  re- 
-spect  nor  influence.  Strong  men  are  men 
who  know  how  to  keep  cool,  or  to  restrain 
themselves  when  excited.  Their  coolness 
is  a  part  of  their  strength.  The  man 
whose  temper  controls  him,  incapacitates 
himself,  for  the  exercise  of  shrewd  judg- 
ment with  which  the  man  who  keeps 
'Calra  and  steady  will  surmount  difficulties, 
conquer  opposition  and  defeat  injustice. 
Overexcitement  in  any  direction  is  proof 
•of  incapacity  for  self-control.  A  man  in 
an  angry  passion  rarely  accomplishes  any- 
thing but  his  own  humiliation  and  de- 
feat. An  exhibition  of  anger  is  an  un- 
conscious confession  of  personal  weakness. 
The  strong  man  looks  opposition  in  the 
face  and  is  calm.  He  expects  to  surmount 
the  obstacles  before  him  and  goes  about 
it  in  a  quiet,  determined  manner.  The  in- 
mates of  a  certain  reform  school  after 
•earning  their  liberty,  so  often  referred  to 


the  overseer  in  a  kindly  way  that  inquiry 
among  them  showed  their  admiration 
and  love  to  have  grown  out  of  the  fact 
that  he  never  became  angry.  This  is  an 
illustration  of  real  reform:  When  these 
unfortunates  had  become  so  fully  imbued 
with  the  life  of  their  overseer  that  they 
"tried  to  be  like  him,^^  then  real  reform 
began.  Young  people  read  most  accu- 
rately the  temperament  and  feelings  of 
their  teacher,  and  fortunate  is  the  one 
who  meets  the  trying  problenus  of  school 
discipline  without  an  exhibition  of  dis- 
pleasure or  anger.  It  was  Frdnklin  who 
said,  when  asked  how  he  controlled  his 
anger,  "I  bite  my  lips  but  never  speak  or 
act  till  the  fit  has  left  me.'*  Many 
teachers  become  angry  when  dealing  with, 
children  because  they  interpret  the  breach 
of  conduct  as  a  personal  wrong  against 
themselves.  This  is  usually  a  mistaken 
interpretation,  and  it  usually  requires  a 
calm  judgment  to  see  it  aright 

Qood  Art  for  the  Schools. 

It  is  our  pleasure  at  this  time  to  an- 
nounce more  fully  the  outiine  plans  for 
some  work  in  art  to  which  allusion  was 
briefly  made  in  the  November  issue.  As 
there  stated.  Dr.  John  L.  Lowes,  of  Han- 
over college,  will  be  our  teacher.  His  in- 
troductory article  appears  in  this  number. 
Commencing  with  tfanuary  he  will  pre- 
sent six  articles  which  are  designed  as 
careful  studies  of  six  works  by  the  world's 
masters.  Those  who  know  Dr.  Lowes 
need  not  be  assured  that  so  far  as  his  part 
is  concerned  the  studies  will  be  apprecia- 
tive, sympathetic  and  conscientious.  The 
first  "wish  of  The  Educator-Journal  is 
that  the  series  of  articles  may  be  as  help- 
ful as  possible  to  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  teachers  and  schools.  To  this 
end  we  urge  that  schools  generally  try  to 
get  large  copies  of  each  picture.  We  have 
had  much  correspondence  with  art  pub- 
lishers, and  shall  announce  with  each  ar- 
ticle the  names  of  dealers  from  whom  the 
pictures  may  be  procured,  giving  sizes  and 
prices.  There  is  hardly  a  school  in  the 
land  that  is  not  feeling  a  thrill  from  the 
happily  awakening  art  spirit.  To  meet 
the  demand  there  is  much  good  art  and 
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at  the  same  time  much  that  is  worthless 
offered  to  the  schools  everywhere.  Oar 
proposition  is  that  you  get  the  very  best 
your  means  allow.  For  example:  In 
January  Dr.  Lowes  will  present  a  study  of 
Botticelli's  "Coronation."  Why  not  place 
upon  your  wall  an  imported  carbon  copy 
of  this  picture  worth  from  $2.00  to  $4.00, 
according  to  size;  or  an  American  carbon, 
almost  as  good  (25  inches  long),  for  $3.00; 
or  even  a  reproduction  at  $1.00?  One 
such  picture,  with  the  study  of  it  that  The 
Educator-Journal  will  give,  supplemented 
by  what  other  information  or  study  each 
teacher  can  add  from  various  sources  will 
mean  more  to  the  school  in  real  culture 
than  to  have  the  four  walls  bedecked  with 
poor  art  and  meaningless  pictures.  Many 
schools,  we  believe,  will  think  it  worth 
while  to  raise  a  picture  fund  and  secure 
the  entire  set  of  six.  This  appears  to  us 
highly  desirable,  for  while  each  subject 
is  complete  in  itself,  yet  the  selection  was 
made  so  as  to  give  the  widest  possible 
variety.  Orders  for  the  pictures  should 
go  directly  to  the  publishers  who  will  be 
named  with  each  picture  at  the  time  it  is 
studied.  However,  we  shall  gladly  an- 
swer all  inquiries  regarding  any  feature 
of  the  plan.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  a 
premium .  project,  excellent  as  some  of 
thoee  may  be.  Not  even  is  it  an  attempted 
sale  of  cheap  pictures.  It  is  just  an  effort 
to  help  ten  tiiousand  schools  to  a  better 
appreciation  of  good  art. 


MORE  ABOUT  THE  PURE  VERB. 

In  connection  with  the  remarks  on  the 
pnre  verb  in  the  last  number  of  the  Bdn- 
cator-Joumal,  a  brief  statement  concerning 
auxiliary  verbs  will  be  helpful.  Auxiliary 
verbs,  as  the  name  implies,  are  simply  help- 
ers. They,  can  not  stand  alone,  but  must 
always  go  with  a  form  of  some  other  verb. 
The  auxiliary  verbs,  may,  can,  must,  might, 
could,  would,  should,  have,  has,  had,  do, 
simply  help  other  verbs  to  express  thought 
relations.  They  can  not,  in  themselves,  when 
used  as  auxiliary  verbs,  express  thought  re- 
lations. 

Some  of  these  words  are  sometimes  used 
as  regular  attributive  verbs;  e.  g.,  The  child 


has  a  toy;  I  do  my  work  as  weU  aa  I  can. 
The  verbs  "do"  and  "has,"  in  the  sentences 
just  given,  are  attributive  verbs  and  of 
course  express  thought  relations;  but  when 
they  are  auxiliary  verbs  they  have  not  this 
use.  Then  they  simply  assist  the  form  of  the 
verb  with  which  they  are  used  to  express  the 
thought  relation;  e.  g.,  You  may  use  my 
book;  He  can  do  much  good;  You  must  obey 
the  rules;  She  might  assist  us;  They  could 
go  early;  He  would  read  by  the  hour;  You 
should  have  your  reward;  They  have  been 
foirtunate;  He  has  seen  better  days;  She  had 
been  studying;  I  do  rise  early.  In  each  case 
the  auxiliary  verb  simply  helps  to  express 
the  thought  relation. 

Now,  if  there  is  any  form  of  the  verb  "be" 
in  the  sentence,  e.  g.,  be,  am,  are,  was,  wast, 
art,  were,  wert,  been,  the  auxiliary  verb  goes 
with  It  and  is  a  part  of  the  copula.  For 
example,  He  may  be  present  The  auxiUary 
verb,  "may,"  goes  with  the  pure  verb,  "be." 
The  copula  is,  therefore,  the  expression, 
"may  be."  He  might  have  been  studying. 
The  auxiliary  verbe,  "might"  and  "have," 
go  with  the  pure  verb,  "been,"  and  the 
copula  is  the  expression,  "might  have  been." 

If  there  is  no  form  of  the  pure  verb  in  the 
sentence,  the  verb  which  is  used  can  always 
be  separated  Into  some  form  of  the  pure 
verb  and  another  word,  usually  the  present 
participle,  expressing  the  thought  predicate 
or  the  principal  part  of  it;  e.  g.,  "they  go" 
is  equivalent  to  "they  are  going;"  "he  ridec 
•  well"  is  equivalent  to  "he  is  riding  well." 
But  these  auxiliary  verbs  can  never  stand 
alone  and  until  the  attributive  verb  is  sepa- 
rated into  a  form  of  the  pure  verb,  the 
auxiliary  verbs  must  go  with  the  attributive 
verb  and  will  thus  be  a  part  of  the  predicate. 
In  thp  sentence,  "I  muet  go,"  it  will  not  do 
to  say  that  the  word  "go"  is  the  predicate. 
That  leaves  the  auxiliary  verb,  "must," 
standing  alone.  Nor  can  we  say  the  verb, 
"go,"  is  the  predicate  and  the  word  "must" 
is  the  copula.  The  auxiliary  verb  alone  can 
not  express  a  thought  relation  and  so  can 
not  be  a  copula. 

In  such  a  case,  therefore,  we  must  say  that 
the  predicate  is  the  expression,  "must  go," 
and  that  the  copula  is  implied  in  this  expres- 
sion, which  if  expanded  is  equivalent  to  the 
expression,  "must  be  going,"  in  which  case 
the  copula  is  the  expression,  "must  be,"  and 
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the  predicate  is  the  word  "going;"  1.  e.,  we 
put  the  auxiliary  verb  Into  the  poredicate 
until  the  verb  Is  expanded,  then  the  auxili- 
ary verb  is  always  a  part  of  the  copula. 
This  seems  to  be  putting  the  auxiliary  verb 
Into  the  predicate  and  the  copula  both,  and 
so  it  Is.  We  put  it  into  the  predicate  before 
the  attributive  verb  is  expanded  and  into  the 
copula  after  it  is  expanded.  This  is  neces- 
sary, however,  on  account  of  the  nature  of 
the  auxiliary  verb.  It  Is  only  a  helper;  it 
caoi  not  stand  alone. 

The  verb  is  the  key  to  the  sentence.  If 
students  will  keep  these  two  points  concern- 
ing auxiliary  verbs  in  mind  and,  in  analyz- 
ing a  sentence,  will  always  look  for  the  verb 
first,  after  the  thought  which  the  sentence 
expresses  is  clearly  in  mind,  the  work  will 
be  wonderfully  simplified. 

John  B.  Wisely. 

Indiana  State  Normal  School. 


RE-ELECTION  OF  STATE  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT JONES. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  £}ducator-Jour- 
nal,  State  Superintendent  Jones  has  been  re- 
elected. Mr.  Jones  is  so  well  and  favorably 
known  throughout  the  state  that  an  extend- 
ed notice  is  not  neceesary  at  this  time.  He 
is  a  native  of  Howard  county.  His  early 
life,  like  that  of  most  country  boys,  was 
spent  in  receiving  the  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion in  the  winter  and  working  on  the  farm, 
in  the  summer.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  had 
accumulated  enough  money  to  pay  his  ex- 
penses for  a  year  in  the  Northern  Indiana 
normal  at  Valparaiso.  Following  this  he 
taught  in  the  country  schools  of  Howard 
and  Porter  counties  during  the  winter 
months  and  attended  this  college  during  the 
spring  and  summer  terms  until  graduating. 
He  studied  later  in  Butler  college,  Chicago 
and  Indiana  universities,  graduating  from 
the  last  named  in  June  of  1898.  He  has  had 
experience  in  all  phases  of  school  work  in 
Indiana  except  that  of  county  superlntend- 
dent  of  schools,  and  in  all  positions,  whether 
r.3  principal  of  ward  school,  teacher  or  prin- 
cipal of  high  school,  or  superintendent  of 


schools,  he  waB  unusually  euccessfuL  Mr. 
Jones  is  not  only  the  youngest  but  one  of 
the  ablest  men  that  has  ever  filled  this 
office.  His  promotion  to  so  important  a  posi- 
tion so  early  In  life  was  not  "chance"— 
such  things  do  not  "happen."  The  results 
of  his  untiring  labors  since  he  assumed  the 
duties  of  office  almost  two  years  ago  have 
demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  the  convention 
which  first  pres^ited  him  to  the  notice  of 
the  teachers  of  the  state.  An  examination 
of  Superintendent  Jones's  forthcoming  bi- 
ennial report  to  the  legislature  will  best 
show  what  he  has  accomplished  for  the 
children  of  the  state.  His  work  is  coyerlng 
many  lines,  but  the  subjects  receiving  most 
attention  are: 

1.  Improvement  of  rural  school  teachers. 

2.  Sanitation  and  improvement  of  school 
buildings. 

3.  Development  of  kindergarten  and  mac- 
ual  training  work  in  the  town  and  city 
schools  throughout  the  state. 

Mr.  Jones  announces  that  there  will  be  no 
change  in  his  present  corps  of  assistants. 
The  people  who  have  business  with  the  of- 
fice may  be  assured  of  courteous  treatment 
at  all  times. 


A   PASSAGE    FROM   TYNDALE'S   VER- 
SION OF  THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE. 

"And  ther  were  in  the  same  region  shep- 
herdes  abydinge  in  the  felde  and  watching 
their  fiocke  by  nyght.  And  loo;  the  angell 
of  the  lorde  stode  harde  by  them  and  the 
brightnes  of  the  lorde  shone  rounde  aboote 
them  and  they  were  soore  af rayed.  But  the 
angell  sayd  unto  them:  Be  not  af  rayed. 
For  beholde  I  bringe  you  tydinges  of  gre&te 
joye  that  shal  come  to  all  the  people;  for 
unto  you  is  borne  this  daye  in  the  city  of 
David  a  saveoure  which  Is  Christ  the  lorde 
And  take  this  for  a  signe:  ye  shal  fynde 
the  chylde  swadled  and  layed  in  a  manger. 
And  streight  waye  ther  was  with  the  angril 
a  multitude  of  hevenly  sowdlers  landinge 
wod  and  say  Inge:  Glory  to  God  on  bye  and 
peace  on  the  erth;  and  unto  men  reioyslnge." 
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ART  IN  THE  PUBLIC  5CH00L5. 

The  subject  discussed  this  month  Is  of  vi- 
tal importance.  It  is  so  closely  related  to 
the  development  of  the  emotions  and  to  art- 
teaching  that  it  may  be  most  valuable,  and 
hence  most  practical,  to  lools:  at  It  from  that 
point  of  view.  Such  a  discussion  is  fitting 
because  educators  are  just  now  turning  to 
the  problem  of  emotional  development  and 
are  beginning  to  try  to  solve  it.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  Indiana  superintendents  one  of 
the  questions  discussed  was  this  one  of  "Art 
in  the  Public  Schools." 

Education  is  the  process  by  which  the  in- 
dividual grows  into  harmony  with  institu- 
tional life.  The  race-consciousness  has  driv- 
en triple  forces  abreast  through  all  the  ages, 
and  through  these  forces  has  left  to  each  in- 
dividual the  world  of  science,  art,  and  the  in- 
stitutions. The  individual  drives  these  same 
forces  abreast,  instead  of  tandem,  and  the 
products  of  the  race  become  the  logical 
means  for  the  development  of  the  Individual. 
The  course  of  study  Is  thus  simplified.  There 
must  be  science,  namely,  language,  mathe- 
matics, and  nature  study,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  intellect;  there  must  be  art  for 
the  development  of  the  emotions;  and  history 
and  present  institutional  life  for  the  growth 
of  wiU. 

The  emotions  are  the  measure  and  expres- 
sion of  truth,  beauty,  and  goodness.  As  the 
measure  of  beauty  the  emotions  are  artistic 
and  aesthetic.  As  artistic  the  emotions  are 
outgoing,  and  as  aesthetic  they  are  incoming. 
As  artistic  or  outgoing,  several  steps  may  be 
noticed  in  the  process:  (1)  There  is  truth- 
getting  whose  range  is  all  the  way  from 
sense-perception  to  insight  Insight,  in 
grasping  the  infinite,  the  divine,  the  univer- 
sal law  of  life,  seizes  the  full  spiritual  con- 
tent of  a  work  of  art.  (2)  Imagination  seizes 
the  contribution  of  insight  and  creates  in 
spirit  a  particular  image  of  it  (3)  The  ob- 
jectifying tendency  of  soul  born  of  grasping 
the  truth  and  the  thrill  that  comes  with  the 


grasping,  impels  the  embodiment  of  this 
truth,  this  spiritual  creation,  in  sensuous 
form.  (4)  The  particular  sensuous  form  is 
chosen.  (5)  The  actual  clothing  on  of  the 
truth  in  sensuous  form  takes  place. 

As  aesthetic  or  incoming  the  process  is 
just  the  reverse  of  that  indicated.  (1)  The 
art  product  is  present  as  the  sensuous  em- 
bodiment of  truth.  (2)  The  spectator  is  pres- 
ent with  this  same  truth  in  his  soul.  (3)  The 
feeling  of  beauty  is  the  measure  of  harmony 
Wiiich  the  spectator  experiences  as  existing 
between  the  truth  and  the  sensuous  form. 

In  developing  the  emotions  these  two  proc- 
esses must  be  provided  for.  In  the  public 
schools  this  can  be  done  in  three  ways:  (1) 
By  unconscious  or  subconscious  tuition.  This 
develops  the  aesthetic  phase.  Everyone 
knows  what  a  powerful  factor  the  subcon- 
scious element  is  in  life.  This  Includes  the 
questions  of  grounds,  buildings,  furniture, 
decorations,  paper,  pictures,  personality  of 
the  teacher  as  shown  in  his  dress,  atti- 
tude, voice,  habits.  Living  in  the  presence 
of  beauty  the  child  takes  it  up  into  himself. 
(2)  By  construction  This  develops  the  ar- 
tistic phase,  and  is  positive.  The  two  phases 
of  educational  work  which  are  now  being 
emphasized  and  which  will  accomplish 
this,  are  the  kindergarten  and  manual  train- 
ing. They  are  both  based  upon  the  same 
principle.  The  "give"  must  equal  the  "take" 
in  the  child's  training.  There  must  be  no  in- 
struction without  construction;  no  impres- 
sion without  expression;  no  reception 
without  reaction.  Professor  James  says: 
"The  most  colossal  improvement  which 
recent  years  have  seen  In  secondary  ed- 
ucation lies  In  the  introduction  of  the 
manual  training  schools;  not  because  they 
will  give  us  a  people  more  handy  and 
practical  for  domestic  life  and  better  skilled 
in  trades,  but  because  they  will  give  us  citi- 
zens with  an  entirely  different  intellectual 
fibre."  Manual  training  must  begin  with 
the  kindergarten  and  extend  through  the 
high  school.     It  will  not  only  give  a  differ- 
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ent  intellectual  fiber,  but  it  will  give  a  differ- 
ent emotional  disposition.  The  education  of 
the  past  has  made  too  many  artisans  and 
mechanics.  What  we  need  in  life  is  artists 
—men  and  women  of  taste  and  grace.  The 
average  architect  is  only  a  carpenter  who 
works  by  pattern.  He  is  no  creator.  He 
does  not  see  the  conditions  peculiar  to  the 
work  he  undertakes  and  make  them  a  law 
unto  themselves.  He  builds  all  his  houses 
alike.  Your  tailor  is  no  artist,  nor  does  he 
have  ainy  ambition  to  be.  And  your  milliner! 
If  you  want  a  piece  of  work  done,  from  the 
most  trivial  task  to  the  most  important,  you 
can  not  find  anyone  who  can  take  hold  of  it 
and  do  it.  The  boys  and  girls  must  be 
trained  to  do  things  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
things,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  doing— so 
that  they  may  be  able/ to  meet  any  conditions 
in  life  that  may  confront  them.  They  must 
be  taught  to  think  and  to  express  thought. 
Art  includes  these  two  activities  always.  An 
art  product  can  be  no  greater  than  the 
thought  expressed  In  it.  Bobert  Louis  Steven- 
son, who  is  just  beginning  to  be  recognized 
at  his  true  worth  as  an  artist,  early  In  life 
developed  an  ambition  to  be  a  writer.  For 
years  he  carried  in  his  pocket  some  favorite 
author  and  a  blank  book,  and  made  it  his 
constant  practice  to  express  as  well  as  he 
could  any  thoughts  gained  in  reading.  It  is 
said  that  he  grew  so  familiar  with  the  styles 
of  his  masters  and  gained  such  skill  in  ex- 
pression that  be  could  at  will  put  his  thought 
in  the  style  of  anyone  he  chose.  In  one  of 
his  essays  he  says:  "All  through  my  boy- 
hood and  youth  I  was  known  and  pointed 
out  for  the  pattern  of  an  idler;  and  yet  I  was 
always  busy  in  my  own  private  end,  which 
was  to  learn  to  write.  I  always  kept  two 
books  in  my  pocket,  one  to  read  and  one  to 
write  In.  As  I  walked,  my  mind  was  busy 
fitting  what  I  saw  with  appropriate  words. 
I  lived  with  words,  and  what  I  thus  wrote 
was  for  no  ulterior  use;  it  was  written  con- 
sciously for  practice.  It  was  not  so  much 
that  I  wished  to  be  an  author  (though  I 
wished  that  too),  as  that  I  had  vowed  that  I 
would  learn  to  write."  Here  is  the  secret  of 
{Stevenson's  charming  style.  Through  man- 
ual training  in  the  public  schools  this 
thought  is  to  be  applied  to  ai-chltecture,  sculp- 
ture, painting,  music,  and  literature  in  all 
their  phases.    Not  to  make  architects,  sculp- 


tors, painters,  composers,  and  authors,  but 
to  make  artists.    These  and  all  other  forms 
of  life  are  to  be  used  as  means  for  giving 
play  to  the  expressive,  constructive,  creative 
nature  of  the  child.    (3)  By  an  analytical  and 
critical  study  of  art  products.     This  phase 
of  the  work  supplements  each  of  the  others 
and  is  both  artistic  and  aesthetic.    It  makes 
prominent  the  development  of  art  in  its  sym- 
bolic, classic  and  romantic  stages  and  em- 
phasizes their  characteristics.    In  the  study 
of  the  work  of  particular  artists,  the  man 
and  the  people  and  the  dominant  thought  of 
the  time  may  be  revealed.    One  may  have 
seen  Giotto's  pictures  many  times,  but  if  he 
does  not  know  the  history  of  the  church  in 
the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
if  he  is  not  familiar  with  the  founding  of 
the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  orders,  and 
particularly  with  the  life  of  St.  Francis  him- 
self, these  pictures  can  not  mean  much  to 
him.    He  may  have  lived  for  years  in  the 
presence  of  Michelangelo's  Last  Judgment, 
but  unless  he  knows  something  of  the  life  of 
the  church  amd  the  people  during  the  thir- 
teenth, fourteenth,  fifteenth    and   sixteenth 
centuries,  and  is  particularly  familiar  with 
such  characters  as  Dante,  Savonarola,  and 
Michelangelo  himself,  he  can  not  see  In  this 
picture  the  supreme  truth  embodied  there. 

The  public  schools  may  thus  place  the  emo- 
tional development  alongside  of  intellect 
and  will  training.  The  surroundings  must 
be  improved  and  the  child  must  live  under 
better  and  more  beautiful  conditions.  Better 
grounds,  handsomer  buildings,  more  attrac- 
tive furniture,  more  beautiful  paper  in  tint 
and  figure,  some  well  chosen  pictures  on  the 
walls  will  work  wonders  unconsciously. 
With  the  activities  of  the  chUd  intelligently 
directed  so  that  there  may  be  free  play,  new 
creative  life  will  come.  The  enjoyment  of 
the  art  products  of  the  race  will  be  made 
possible,  and  a  new  revival  of  art  will  usher 
in  a  new  day.  Francis  M.  Stalker. 


TALKS  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  LITERATURE. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Since  the  Bible  is  the  great  classic  from 
the  standpoint  of  literature  because  it  has 
abundantly  fulfilled  all  the  requirements  of 
the  greatest  classic  It  seems  worth   while 
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to  devote  some  discussion  to  Its  study  as  a 
classic  in  literature. 

In  recent  years  some  colleges  are  ventur- 
ing upon  the  literary  study  of  the  Bible, 
but  many  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of 
making  so  successful  a  study  of  the  Bible 
as  is  made  of  many  other  literary  produc- 
tions. Many  are  now  willing  to  admit  that 
the  Bible  is  at  least  a  great  literature,  re- 
.gardless  of  what  else  it  may  be;  others, 
however,  are  not  wuiing  to  class  it  along 
with  other  writing  called  literature,  lest  it 
be  thereby  degraded  from  its  high  standing 
for  past  ages. 

We  hare  permitted  ourselves  to  form  the 
habit  of  thinking  of  some  things  as  sacred 
and  of  other  things  as  not  so;  this  at  once 
forbids  a  common  basis  of  studentship. 
Many  have  refused  to  believe  that  the  Bible 
is  even  good  literature  because  they  have 
been  unfortunate  in  their  early  views  of  the 
Bible  from  another  point  of  view.  Many 
have  heard  so  many  formal  and  soulless 
views  expressed,  have  heard  it  in  disputa- 
tions, have  heard  it  used  as  a  basis  for  the- 
ological doctrines  so  freely  that  few  of  us 
are  able  even  if  willing  to  hear  it  read  as 
something  new  and  fresh.  We  come  to  it 
with  preconceived  notions  of  it;  so  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  read  it  as  we  would  any  other 
book  to  which  we  come.  Is  it  not  possible 
to  read  the  Bible  as  though  we  had  never 
heard  of  It  before,  knew  nothing  of  its  au- 
taor  or  its  history,  except  what  is  portrayed 
in  the  work  itself?  If  we  can  not  do  this 
we  can  not  use  It  as  literature,  and  this 
precludes  it  from  being  a  classic  In  litera- 
ture. 

Point  "e"  of  the  Outline,  page  52,  says 
don't  read  commentaries  on  Shakespeare. 
Tills  statement  may  be  modified  a  bit.  It 
would  have  been  better  if  the  writer  had 
said,  "Don't  read  what  are  not  literary 
commentaries."  There  are  many  commen- 
taries on  Shakespeare  and  most  of  them  are 
not  literary.  Some  are  ethical,  some  philo- 
-sopbical,  some  historical,  etc.  The  one  read 
mostly  by  the  teachers  of  our  own  state  is 
ethical  and  philosophical,  but  not  artistic, 
that  is,  not  literary,  and  has  no  standing 
among  literary  students  and  critics.  Head 
Bhakespeare  with  a  good  glossary  and  such 
literary  suggestions  as  you  may  be  able  to 
find,  which  will  not  be  many.    No  commen- 


tator can  give  you  ShaRtspeare.    That  must 
be  done  by  each  for  himself  or  not  at  all. 

CONTBMPORARV  LITERATURE. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

"Contemporary  literature  is  the  expression 
of  the  convictions  of  the  time  in  which  it  is 
written."  This  deflnitioin  somewhat  clears 
the  way  to  determdning  its  value,  yet  not 
wholly  so.  The  great  and  lasting  convictions 
of  the  race  such  as  aie  the  body  of  the  great 
classics  of  the  world  must  be  first  expressed 
some  time  and  are  then  contemporary,  but 
the  fact  that  these  are  the  universal  convic- 
tions  can  be  tested  by  time  only.  The  uni- 
versal convictions  adequately  expressed  be- 
come the  classics. 

In  discussing  current  literature,  there  is 
much  to  be  said.  What  Professor  Moulton 
calls  "journalism"  has  doubtless  Injured 
many  readers  and  has  been  a  serious  detri- 
ment to  the  real  study  of  literature.  In 
"journalism"  Professor  Moulton  includes 
newspapers,  magazines  and  reviews,  and 
books  in  series. 

All  these  tend  to  prevent  powerful  con- 
centration in  the  reading  of  literature,  and 
concentration  is  necessary  if  literature  Is  to 
be  obtained,  that  is,  if  culture  is  to  come 
from  the  reading  of  literature.  Our  people 
expect  to  read  Shakespeare,  Dante  and 
Browning  as  they  do  the  morning  paper  and 
are  surprised  to  hear  a  real  student  express 
what  he  gets  from  one  of  the  great  authors 
because  they  did  not  find  the  same.  Litera- 
ture can  not  be  read  with  a  newspaper 
mind;  "journalism"  creates  the  habit  of  sur- 
face reading  and  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired in  the  process  of  forgetting.  No  man 
expects  to  carry  with  him,  Into  the  next 
week,  the  next  month,  or  the  next  year, 
what  he  reads  to-day  in  the  newsjMtper  or 
the  magazine.  The  series  books  fall  into 
this  class  of  publications  because  they  are 
made  to  order,  are  produced  under  contract 
Literature  is  spontaneous,  is  produced  under 
Inspiratioin  and  can  not  be  made  to  order. 
In  this  precisely  Is  the  most  serious  objec- 
tion to  the  immense  production  at  present  of 
juvenile  literature.  I  seriously  doubt  if  we 
are  not  spoiling  children's  literature,  if  there 
be  such  a  thing,  by  producing  it  to  order 
with  the  same  speed  and  much  the  same 
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spirit  that  a  manufacturer  gets  out  sweat- 
shop clothing. 

Literature  probably  endures  and  adds  to 
life  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  time  of  its  growth. 

NBW^BOOKS  AND  OLD. 
CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  danger  of  mistaken  judgment  of  a 
new  book  is  very  great.  We  are  absorbed 
in  social  and  ethical  questions  in  our  daily 
life,  and  we  are  filled  to  overflowing  with 
all  sorts  of  theories,  so  that  when  a  novel 
or  a  poem  presents  itself,  if  it  happens  to  ex- 
press well  what  is  felt  by  many  upon  one  of 
the  current  questions,  we  are  at  once  im- 
pressed that  it  is  a  great  book.  It  is  always 
probable  that  in  five  years  or  even  in  as 
many  months  our  question  has  been  solved 
or  our  theory  exploded,  and  we  find  the  book 
Is  quite  as  dead  as  the  theory  that  gave  it 
existence.  A  book  that  is  called  timely  is 
usually  nothing  more;  with  the  passing  of 
the  present  passes  also  the  value  of  the 
work.  Truth  for  all  time  well  expressed 
and  not  timeliness  must  be  the  test  of  value 
for  a  book,  as  instantaneous  effects  are 
likely  to  be  sensational  and  of  no  real  worth. 
ic  is  fair  to  assume  that  a  book  that  is  worth 
reading  once  will  be  worth  reading  many 
times,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  take 
up  the  latest  sensation. 

Scientists  tell  us  that  every  plant  and 
every  animal  must  prove  its  right  to  live 
by  living,  and  such  is  a  law  of  life  and 
growth.  This  doctrine  may  equally  well 
be  applied  to  books.  No  one  can  say  that 
a  book  ought  to  live  until  it  has  proved  it 
by  living.  W.  B.  Henry. 


SIDE  LIQHT5  ON  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 
THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE. 

Mr.  Elson  begins  his  discussion  by  saying 
that  "the  Monroe  doctrine  had  its  root  in 
Washington's  Farewell  Address."  In  that 
Washington  advises,  among  other  things, 
tLat,  "It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of 
permanent  alliances  with  any  portion  of  the 
foreign  world."  Jefferson,  in  his  inaugural 
address,  indorsed  the  same  idea  when  he 
said,  "Peace,  commerce,  and  honest  friend- 
ship with  all  nations,  entangling  alliances 
with  none."     But  it  must  be  remembered 


that  the  American  colonists  owed  their  de- 
liverance from  England  partly  to  the  French 
alliance  of  1778.  When  the  French  republic 
and  England  were  at  war  (1793-1802),  the 
French  authorities  insisted  that,  by  the 
treaty  of  1778  the  United  States  was  bound 
to  aid  France.  This  was  insisted  on  until 
1801,  when  Napoleon  allowed  the  new  treaty 
to  abrogate  the  guarantees  and  obligations 
imposed  on  the  United  States  by  the  treaty 
of  1778.  Later  (April,  1802),  Jefferson,  in 
writing  to  Livingston  of  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  the  passing  of  New  Orleans  from 
Spain  to  France,  said:  "From  that  moment 
we  must  marry  ourselves  to  the  British  fleet 
and  nation."  In  spite  of  any  apparent  con- 
tradiction, there  was  a  definite  and  consist- 
ent aim  in  the  policies  of  both.  It  was  that 
in  purely  European  politics  the  United 
States  could  have  no  interest  and  should 
take  no  part. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
the  United  States  was  the  only  sovereign 
state  in  America.  England,  Spain,  France, 
Portugal,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Russia 
held  possessions  in  the  new  world.  That 
ihere  would  be  questions  arise  in  which  the 
United  States  must  take  an  interest  was  evi- 
dent. Just  what  attitude  the  United  States 
should  take  with  regard  to  American  politics 
outside  its  own  limits  was  a  problem  not 
so  easy  to  determine  as  that  relating  to  Eu- 
ropean affairs.  Yet  thiS  American  problem 
received  the  earnest  consideration  of  Ameri- 
can statesmen.  In  1808  Jefferson  wrote: 
"We  shall  be  satisfied  to  see  Cuba  and  Mex- 
ico remain  in  their  present  dependence;  but 
very  unwilling  to  see  them  in  that  of  either 
France  or  England,  politically  or  commer- 
cially." The  policy  implied  in  this  statement 
of  Jefferson  finds  its  formal  and  emphatic 
expression  in  Monroe's  annual  message  of 
December  2,  1823.  Tne  parts  of  the  message 
which  express  the  doctrine  relate  to  two  en- 
tirely different  subjects.  Though  distinct, 
the  opposition  in  each  case  was  based  on  the 
right  to  interfere  in  the  actions  of  foreign 
countries  whenever  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States  was  menaced  by  any  foreign 
state. 

In  1821,  the  Czar  of  Russia  issued  a  de- 
cree, claiming  the  territory  on  the  Pacific 
coast  of  North  America  down  to  the  fifty- 
first  degree  of  latitude,  and  exclusive  juris- 
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dictio.:  over  the  sea  for  100  miles  from  the 
coast  and  the  Islands.  This  decree  was  met 
by  a  strong  protest  from  Secretary  J.  Q. 
Adams,  in  which  he  denied  the  right  of  the 
Jurisdiction  on  the  sea  and  claimed  for  the 
United  States  a  part  of  the  territory  above 
tlie  fifty-first  degree.  The  subject  continued 
one  of  diplomatic  correspondence  until  1824. 
Referring  in  the  message  to  the  negotiations 
between  the  two  countries.  President  Mon- 
roe said:  "The  occasion  has  been  Judged 
proper  for  asserting,  as  a  principle  In  which 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States 
are  involved,  that  the  American  continents, 
by  the  free  and  independent  condition  which 
they  have  assumed  and  maintain,  are  hence- 
forth not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for 
future  colonization  by  any  European 
powers."  What  did  Monroe  mean?  Undoubt- 
edly this,  that  since  there  was  no  more  un- 
claimed territory  on  the  American  conti- 
neaits,  any  attempt  of  any  European  power 
to  extend  its  territory  through  the  pretense 
of  colonization  would  be  considered  a  men- 
ace to  the  "rights  and  interests  of  the  United 
States." 

.\nother  phase  of  the  foreign  relations  that 
was  of  much  anxiety  to  President  Monroe 
and  his  cabinet  was  the  attitude  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers  towards  the  revolted  Spanish 
colonies  in  South  America.  From  the  time 
that  Spain  passed  under  the  control  of  i>a- 
poleon,  its  hold  on  the  South  American  col- 
onies was  lost.  Disturbances  and  resistance 
to  the  Spanish  authorities  were  common. 
I  But  when  Ferdinand  VII  was  restored  to 
the  Spanish  throne  there  was  a  conditional 
surrender.  The  haughtiness  of  the  king  led 
to  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  and  July  9,  1810, 
I  the  congress  of  Buenos  Ay  res  declared  the 
'  independence  of  that  colony.  The  United 
States  government  maintained  a  strict  neu- 
trality until  1822.  v^hen  It  acknowledged  the 
independence  of  the  South  American  states. 
Meanwhile  events  in  Europe  seemed  to  be 
tending  to  Spain's  interests.  Whether  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  Holy  Alliance  was 
religious  or  political  need  not  be  discussed 
here.  This  much  is  certain,  in  the  hands  of 
Metternich  it  became  a  most  efficient  means 
to  suppress  the  rising  democratic  spirit  in 
Europe  and  to  restore  "legitimate  mon- 
archy."    In  1820,  the  constitutionalists  rose 


in  revolt,  and  Ferdinand  VII  was  compelled 
to  sign  an  agreement  to  abide  by  the  consti- 
tution of  1812.  In  October,  at  the  call  of 
Metternich,  the  powers  met  in  congress  at 
Verona  for  the  express  purpose  of  consider- 
ing Spanish  afPalrs.  Arrangements  were 
made  to  overthrow  the  constitution  in  Spain 
and  to  restore  the  system  of  absolute  mo'^ 
archy.  It  waa  part  of  the  plan  to  aid  Spain 
in  subduing  her  revolted  colonies.  England 
protested  and  urged  the  UvUited  States  to 
act.  In  his  message,  the  President  said: 
"We  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their 
part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion 
of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our 
peace  and  safety."  In  a  word,  Monroe  waa 
protesting  against  two  things,  Russia's  at- 
tempt to  get  control  of  the  Pacific  coast' 
down  to  the  fifty-first  parallel,  and  an  at- 
tempt of  a  combination  of  European  powers 
to  overthrow  republics  in  America.  But  back 
of  these  particular  cases  was  a  principle, 
which  was  the  essential  thing  to  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  Monroe,  and  Adams.  The 
principle  was  that  the  United  States  haa  the 
right  to  resist  any  act  which  is  detrimental 
to  its  welfare. 

Is  the  Monroe  doctrine  a  part  of  interna- 
tional law?  European  countries  have  claimed 
that  it  is  not;  but  there  is  no  principle  of 
International  law  more  universally  recog- 
nized than  this,  that  a  state  has  the  right  to 
interfere  with  the  actions  of  another  state 
when  its  own  interests  are  menaced.  Ar« 
there  any  opportunities  for  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine to  come  up  again?  It  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  Russia  will  never  again  attempt  to 
colon iz  on  the  coast  of  North  America.  It 
is  hardly  probable  that  any  combination  of 
European  powers  will  attempt  to  overthrow 
republics  in  America.  Suppose  that  Den- 
mark should  propose  to  sell  to  one  of  the 
strong  powers  of  Europe  its  possessions  In 
the  West  Indies.  The  question  then  for  the 
United  States  would  be  to  determine  how 
such  transfer  would  affect  its  interests.  That 
the  right  of  interference  should  be  used  with 
great  caution,  no  one  can  deny. 

J.  M.  Culver. 


Christmas  chimes  recall  old  times 
And  sweetly  stir  the  heart. 
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MBMBERSHIP,  STATE  ASSOCIATION, '99 

The  table  herewith  appended  has  been 
prepared  to  show  the  membership  of  this 
association  by  counties.  It  should  not  only 
prove  interesting  but  should  lead  to  a  more 
general  attendance.  This  association  should 
be  first  in  every  teacher's  thought.  The  five 
counties  showing  the  highest  per  cent,  of 
attendance  are  Delaware,  31.4;  Jennings, 
30.1;  Monroe,  22;  Rush,  16;  Wayne,  14.9. 
Three  counties  have  no  representation. 
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CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS  MEET. 

This  association  met  in  the  state  house 
November  15-17,  to  discuss  the  reports  of 
several  committees  previously  appointed  to 
prepare  reports  on  subjects  assigned.  The 
report  on  **The  Relation  of  the  School  to 
institutional  Life,"  prepared  by  Superintend- 
ents Glascocij,  of  Bloomington,  and  Ayres, 
of  Lafayette,  had  been  printed  and  distrib- 
uted some  days  prior  to  the  meeting,  so  that 
many  came  prepared  to  discuss  it.  It  was 
well  received  aaid  the  discussions  were  ani- 
mated and  good  natured.  These  discussions 
will  be  reviewed  in  an  early  issue  of  the 
Educator-Journal  by  Sui)erintendent  Millis^ 
of  Crawfordsville.  The  report  on  "The  Re- 
lation of  the  School  to  Art"  was  presented 
by  Superintendent  Snyder,  of  Muncle.  This 
was  carefully  reviewed  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Lowes, 
of  Hanover  College,  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Nich- 
olson, principal  of  the  city  training  school, 
of  Indianapolis.  W.  F.  L.  Sanders,  of  Con- 
nersville,  made  a  report  on  a  spelling  book, 
which  was  well  received  by  the  association. 

The  officers  for  the  coming  year  are:  Presi- 
dent, J.  B.  Fagan,  Frankton;  vice-president, 
H.  S.  HIppen steel,  North  Manchester;  secre- 
tary, George  Roberts,  Greensburg;  treasurer, 
H.  G.  Woody,  Greencastle.  Executive  com- 
mittee: E.  S.  Monroe,  Mt.  Vernon;  L.  E. 
Kelly,  Montpelier;  J.  F.  Scull,  Rochester;  R. 
L.  Thlebaud,  Rising  Sun;  J.  F.  Mather,  Ev- 
ansville;  J.  V.  Busby,  Alexandria;  J.  F.  Rle- 
man,  Goshen.  Railroad  secretary,  J.  R. 
Hart,  Lebanon. 


Our   hearts   can   ne'er   forgetful   grow   nor 
cold. 
While  cheery  Christmas  comes 
And  brings  each  year  its  customs  sweet  and 
old. 
To  gladden  hearts  and  homes. 


TO  INDIANA  TEACHER5  OF  HISTORY. 

Are  you  trying  to  follow,  wholly  or  in  part, 
the  suggestions  in  Scott's  "Organic  Educa- 
tion?" 

What  grades  do  you  teach? 

Is  your  work  in  a  graded  or  district 
school? 

With  what  obstacles  do  you  meet— e.  g., 
lack  of  Interest  from  pupils;  from  parents; 
lack  of  suitable  pictures,  etc.? 

In  which  year  do  you  secure  best  results? 

Any  further  information  will  be  very 
gratefully  received.  Send  replies  to  Harry 
C.  Green,  Wheatland,  Ind. 
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EDUCATIONAL*  LITERARY  AND  PER- 
SONAL ITEMS. 

The  date  of  meeting  for  the  Southern  In- 
diana Teachers'  Assocation  has  been  fixed  as 
April  4,  5  and  6.  The  meeting  will  be  held 
at  Seymour. 

Colfax  Martin,  superintendent  of  the  Cay- 
uga schools,  will  be  married  December  25, 
1900,  to  Miss  Ruth  Patrick.  The  best  wishes 
of  a  hoet  of  friends  go  with  him. 

Dr.  Colbert  Searles,'  Instructor  in  Bomance 
languages  at  Indiana  uniyersity,  has  accept- 
eu  a  position  as  associate  professor  of 
I**rench  and  German  at  the  university  of  Ar- 
kansas. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Northern  Indiana 
Teachers*  Association  will  be  held  at  Ander- 
son, April  4,  5,  and  6  next.  The  executive 
committee  have  held  their  meeting,  and  are 
planning  one  of  the  best  programs  In  the 
history  of  the  association. 

J.  M.  Metheny,  of  Lexington,  has  begun 
a  prosperous  year.  School  has  opened  up 
nicely  in  every  grade.  He  will  conduct  a 
spring  normal  at  the  close  of  the  school  term. 
Afterwards  he  will  go  to  South  Dakota  for 
two  weeks*  work  in  county  institutes. 

A.  J.  Kinnaman  has  a  fellowship  in  Clark 
university,  Worpester,  Mass.  He  will  be 
back  in  Indiana  next  August  during  the  in- 
stitute season.  Mr.  Kinnaman* s  work  has 
been  .very  favorably  received  in  other  states 
where  he  has  worked  during  the  last  two 
years. 

The  Juniors  of  Lawrenceburg  high  school 
have  presented  that  institution  with  a  fine 
new  piano,  the  most  substantial  memorial 
yet  in  evidence.  This  is  typical  of  that 
class,  which  was  described  by  one  of  its 
friends  as  "full  of  music  and  always  in 
tune." 

As  an  indication  of  progress  in  the  Sey- 
mour schools,  a  rule  has  been  passed  rais- 
ing the  qualifications  of  teachers  by  requir- 
ing a  specified  amount  of  academic  and  pro- 
fessional training.  C.  C.  French,  for  several 
years  of  Shelbyvllle,  has  been  made  special 
teacher  of  penmanship  and  drawing. 


Elizabeth  Engelbaeh,  who  resigned  her 
position  in  the  Columbus,  Ind.,  schools  to  ac- 
cept a  principalship  of  the  primary  depart- 
ment in  the  Washington  seminary,  at  At- 
lanta, returned  to  Indiana  this  year  and  ac- 
cepted a  place  In  the  schools  of  Danville. 
She  is  a  very  successful  teacher  in  the  pri- 
mary grades. 

Jeannette  Wlnbigler,  assistant  professor  of 
Latin  and  German  in  the  Indiana  State  nor- 
mal school,  was  married  recently  to  Dr.  E. 
I.  Kerlin,  of  Kokomo,  Ind.  Mrs.  Kerlin  was 
an  earnest  teacher,  having  a  large  circle  of 
friends  among  her  students.  The  Educator- 
Journal  congratulates  the  doctor  on  his 
choice  and  extends  to  him  and  his  bride 
its  warmest  congratulations. 

Superintendent  E.  H.  Drake,  now  serving 
his  first  term  as  superintendent  of  the  At- 
tica schools,  starts  off  well.  The  high  school 
is  particularly  well  attended,  and  at  his 
earnest  solicitation  music  has  just  been 
added  to  the  course  under  the  direction  of  a 
competent  leader.  Mr.  Drake  found  the 
schools  in  excellent  shape  and  he  is  striving 
earnestly  to  keep  them  moving  along. 

Superintendent  T.  A.  Mott,  of  Richmond, 
read  a  paper  before  the  Southwestern  Ohio 
teachers*  association  October  27  on  "History 
Types  Below  the  Grammar  School.**  The 
paper  was  well  received  and  many  favorable 
comments  were  heard  concerning  Its  ad- 
vanced position.  Superintendent  Mott  has 
made  the  subject  of  history  a  specialty  and 
is  well  prepared  to  speak  from  experience  on 
this  subject. 

Superintendent  E.  W.  Lawrence,  of  West 
Lafayette,  starts  upon  his  first  year's  w  or  is. 
there  with  the  most  encouraging  prospects 
—120  in  the  high  school,  with  four  teachers 
doing  high  school  work  exclusively  and  all 
the  grades  showing  the  highest  enrollment 
in  the  school's  history,  all  going  to  show  a 
healthful,  vigorous  growth.  A  new  course 
of  study  to  meet  the  growing  demands  is 
now  in  preparation. 

J.  A.  Greenstreet,  recently  elected  to  the 
vacancy  In  the  office  of  county  superintend- 
ent of  Henry  county,  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity from  1895  to  1897.    He  is  among  our 
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most  progressive  school  men.  He  is  a  man 
of  broad,  scholarship,  fine  personal  qualities, 
and  sympathetic  with  teachers.  Such  men 
as  he  add  dignity  to  this  ofllce  and  make  it 
stand  for  much  in  the  educational  work  of 
tue  state. 

Emilie  Adams,  a  graduate  of  Butler  uni- 
versity, teaches  Oerman  and  English  in  the 
Danville,  Ind.,  high  school.  At  the  same 
time  that  she  was  chosen  at  Danville  she 
was  elected  at  lipton  at  an  increased  salary, 
but  she  chose  to  remain  at  Danville  as  an 
act  of  good  faith  to  the  school  authorities 
there.  Her  work  is  spoken  of  in  the  high- 
est terms  by  those  in  authority.  She  is  par- 
ticularly well  equipped  for  successful  teach- 
ing of  the  languages. 

Calvin  F.  Mcintosh  has  resigned  the 
county  superin tendency  of  Owen  county,  to 
begin  the  study  and  practice  of  law.  He 
has  entered  the  firm  of  Fowler  &  Spangler, 
of  Spencer,  for  the  present,  but  expects  to 
enter  a  law  school  In  the  spring  for  a  thor- 
ough course.  We  wish  to  extend  to  him  our 
best  wishes  and  assure  him  that  the  same 
fidelity  and  industry  in  that  profession  that 
he  showed  in  his  school  work  will  bring  him 
large  returns. 

B.  M.  Hancock,  recently  elected  to  the 
office  of  county  superintendent  of  Owen 
county,  to  succeed  C.  F.  Mcintosh,  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Indiana  State  normal,  class  of  '95, 
and  later  a  student  at  Indiana  university. 
He  is  in  the  prime  of  life  and  full  of  en- 
thusiasm for  his  chosen  calling.  He  is  well 
equipped  to  take  up  the  work  so  well  begun 
by  Mr.  Mcintosh,  and  the  Educator-Journal 
extends  to  him  a  hearty  good  will.  He  was 
chosen  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  board, 
a  very  great  compliment  to  a  worthy  man. 

Superintendent  J.  T.  Merrill,  who  will  be 
remembered  as  the  superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Lafayette  many  years,  and  now 
serving  in  that  capacity  at  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  suffered  a  stroke  of  paralysis  recently 
and  is  lying  critically  ill.  His  daughter,  un- 
der date  of  November  13,  writes:  "Papa  is 
improving  physically,  but  not  mentally. 
Sometimes  he  seems   to  understand    every- 


thing we  say  to  him.  He  has  forgotten 
names,  although  he  knows  everyone  who 
calls.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
good  wishes." 

W.  F.  Byrket  has  resigned  the  superintend- 
ency  of  the  Henry  county  schools  to  accept 
a  position  as  cashier  in  a  bank  at  New 
Castle.  Mr.  Byrket  was  township  trustee 
at  the  time  of  his  election  to  the  superintend- 
ency,  and  chairman  of  the  association  of 
township  trustees  of  the  state.  In  closing 
his  school  work,  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
every  teacher  -v/hlch  is  full  of  encourage- 
ment and  good  cheer.  It  helps  a  teacher  to 
hear  a  word  of  encouragement  from  those  in 
authority.  The  Educator-Journal  joins  his 
wide  circle  of  friends  in  wishing  him  well 
in  his  new  field. 

B.  F.  Johnson,  the  recently  elected  state 
statistician,  is  a  public  school  man  of  wide 
experience,  having  served  as  high  school 
principal,  county  superintendent  and  town- 
ship trustee.  In  all  these  places  he  has 
shown  high  executive  ability.  In  connection 
with  his  race  for  the  nomination  for  this 
office  he  showed  his  superior  generalship. 
When  his  name  first  appeared  as  a  candidate 
some  of  his  opponents  looked  upon  his  an- 
nouncement as  a  huge  joke,  but  it  was  too 
late  when  they  saw  that  from  the  first  he 
was  the  leader  in  the  contest  and  won  hand- 
somely. He  is  a  fine  fellow  and  will  make 
a  competent  officer. 

Supt.  Calvin  Ochiltree,  of  Fayette 
county,  at  the  request  of  his  county  board 
of  education,  has  prepared  an  exhaustive 
supplement  to  the  state  course  of  study  for 
his  county.  His  work  has  been  well  done, 
and  in  addition  to  the  elaboration  of  the 
course  of  study,  a  map  of  the  county  for  use 
In  local  geography  is  inserted.  A  plea 
made  for  the  study  of  local  history  In  con- 
nection with  the  geography  is  tersely  set 
forth.  A  chapter  on  "Pedagogical  Ideals" 
contains  the  cream  of  pedagogy  and  to  every 
one  who  will  study  this  chapter  carefnlly 
will  come  a  fiood  of  light  on  teaching.  The 
manual  is  full  of  good  suggestions  and  h^p- 
ful  directions,  and  reflects  credit  upon  the 
author. 
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Superintendent  R.  C.  Hillis,  of  Cass 
county,  has  all  the  principals  of  the  town- 
ship schools  meet  monthly  to  discuss  impor- 
tant questions  touching  their  work.  The 
program  for  November  24  was  as  follows: 

11:00  a.  m.— a  Practical  Experiment  in  CentralizatioA. 
R  E.  Merriti. 

1:30  p.  M.— Saflrsestions  on  Condacting  Township  Insti- 
tutes    0.  P.  Kistler. 

2:00  p.  M.— Report  on  Method  of  Enforcing  Trnancy 
Law.    J.C.Vernon. 

2:30  p.  M.— Saggestions  in  Primary  Work  to  Beginners. 
Euna  Deacon. 

3:00  p.m.— How  a  Township  Principal  Can  Aid  His 
Teachers.    Geo.  H.  Gise. 

These  meetings  have  aroused  an  unusual 
interest  Im  the  county  and  must  bring  ex- 
cellent results. 

The  Attica  school  board  has  recently  in- 
troduced music  into  their  schools,  having 
employed  Miss  Evelyn  Roberts,  of  Sturgls, 
Mich.,  to  take  the  position.  The  Attica 
Ledger,  In  commenting  on  the  fact,  says: 
"Although  the  teacners  have  been  doing 
somethkig  in  the  way  of  music  In  their  re- 
spective rooms,  yet  the  work  lacked  plan 
and  unification  and  showed  the  need  of  a 
special  teacher.  Miss  Roberts,  the  new  su- 
pervisor, comes  highly  recommended.  She 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Detroit  music  school  for 
teachers,  and  has  been  a  student  In  the 
music  school  of  Oberlln  college,  besides  hav- 
ing had  special  work  from  the  best  private 
j        teachers. 

i  Superintendent   Lawrence  McTuman   has 

I       published  a  "Handbook  for  the  Teachers  of 
!        Madison  County,"  the  most  complete  thing 
of  its  kind  we  iiave  ever  seen.     Mr.   Mc- 
I        Tuman  has  been  untiring  in  his  efforts  to 
:       improve  the  schools  and  arouse  public  sentl- 
I        ment  in  the  cause  of  education.     This  will 
help  both   and   prove  a   monument   to   his 
industry  and  eflQciency.     The  county  board 
of  education  that  made  this  work  possible 
has  worked  with  him  In  the  most  cordial 
manner  and  to  It  much  praise  is  due.    This 
book  will  find  its  way  Into  the  homes  and 
its  perusal  will  help  the  educational  move- 
ment in  that  county  wonderfully,  as  the  In- 
formation it  contains  will  appeal  to  every 
home. 

I  The  action   of   the   board   of   trustees   of 

I        Indiana   university   in   abolishing   the   con- 


tingent fee  marks  an  important  epoch  in  the 
educational  history  of  the  state.  For  many 
years  the  trustees  have  had  this  action  in 
view,  but  they  did  not  see  their  way  clear  to 
take  it  until  the  meeting  Just  adjourned. 
Uinder  the  new  arrangement  it  is  certain  that 
there  will  be  more  students  In  the  univer- 
sity than  ever  before.  Last  summer  ses- 
sion the  fees  were  reduced  one-half  with  the 
result  that  there  was  a  decidedly  increased 
attendance.  Under  President  Swain's  admin- 
istration the  attendance  has  steadily  grown 
from  572  In  1893  to  1,017  in  1900.  All  the 
counties  in  Indiana  were  represented  last 
year  and  the  Indications  are  that  the  com- 
ing spring  and  summer  terms  will  ue  record 
breakers. 

The  Columbus  high  school  has  beaten  all 
previous  records  In  attendance,  the  enroll- 
ment the  first  month  being  an  even  200. 
This  has  made  it  necessai-y  to  Increase  the 
number  of  teachers.  Mattie  B.  Lacy,  a  grad- 
uate of  Indiana  university,  assumes  charge 
of  the  history  work.  Elizabeth  Wright, 
of  the  Marlon  high  school,  takes  charge 
of  ESngllsh  and  algebra.  Clara  J.  Hussey, 
a  graduate  of  the  Rockford,  111.,  busi- 
ness college,  directs  the  work  In  the  commer- 
cial departments.  A  kindergarten  depart- 
ment in  connection  with  the  public  schools 
Is  under  the  direction  of  lone  Voris,  a  grad- 
uate of  Mrs.  Blaker's  school,  assisted  by 
Retta  Diploye.  About  eighty  are  enrolled 
in  this  department.  Superintendent  Car- 
nagey  has  aroused  some  interest  in  art  in 
connection  with  the  school,  and  last  year 
many  rooms  were  beautified  by  fine  pictures 
purchased  by  the  school  board. 

At  the  September  sitting  of  the  board  of 
commissioners  of  Hendricks  county,  Super- 
intendent Hostetter  presented  his  claim  for 
services  as  county  superintendent,  fully 
itemized.  The  board  did  not  allow  it,  but 
endorsed  It  by  saying,  "Not  allowed  for  want 
of  appropriation."  He  took  an  appeal  to  the 
circuit  court,  his  itemized  statement  being 
his  complaint.  The  board's  attorney  an- 
swered the  complaint  In  two  paragraphs, 
first  by  stating  that  the  amount  of  appropri- 
ation for  the  payment  of  said  claim  had 
been  exhausted  and  hence  the  county  did  not 
owe  the  claim.     A  demurrer  was  made  to 
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this  answer  and  the  court  sustained  the  de- 
murrer. The  second  paragraph  denied  every 
material  allegation  set  forth  in  the  com- 
plaint. When  the  court  ruled  on  the  first 
answer  the  other  was  withdrawn  and  the 
court  entered  judgment  for  the  amount  of 
the  claim.  This  ruling  was  based  upon  that 
of  Judge  Cox,  of  Richmond,  on  the  duty 
and  powers  of  county  councils,  recently 
rendered. 


PROGRAM  TBACHBR5'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  forty-seventh  annual  session  of  the 
Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association  will  be 
held  in  the  State  House,  Indianapolis,  De- 
cember 26,  27.  and  28,  1900.  Admission 
to  all  sessions  will  be  by  card,  which 
should  be  obtained  in  advance  from  the  per- 
manent secretary  and  treasurer,  James  R. 
Hart,  Lebanon,  Ind.  These  card*  will  be 
good  for  the  entire  association,  including 
the  annual  address  on  Thursday  evening. 
The  Initiation  fee  is  one  dollar  for  men,  fifty 
cents  for  women.  Annual  dues  for  all  mem- 
bers, fifty  cents.  City  and  town  teachers 
are  urged  to  send  fees  collectively  through 
their  superintemdents  so  as  to  save  corre- 
spondence and  postage. 

The  Grand  hotel  will  be  the  headquarters 
of  the  association,  giving  a  rate  of  $2  per 
day.  Other  hotels  will  give  the  usual  reduc- 
tions to  members  of  the  association. 

All  i)er8ons  wishing  to  take  advantage  of 
excursion  rates  should  buy  a  ticket  to  Indi- 
anapolis and  receive  a  certificate  of  purchase 
from  the  agent  who  sells  It.  Tickets  for  the 
return  journey  will  be  sold  by  the  ticket 
agent  at  the  place  of  meeting  at  one-third 
the  first-class  limited  fare  to  those  holding 
certificates  signed  by  agent  at  point  of  start- 
ing, and  countersigned  by  the  secretary  of 
the  association.  To  secure  the  reduced  fare 
there  must  be  at  least  one  hundred  persons 
who  apply  for  it. 

•The  executive  committee,  of  which  W.  P. 
Hart,  Covington,  is  chairman,  must  be  com- 
mended upon  the  excellence  of  the  program 
which  has  been  arranged.  It  will  be  grati- 
fying to  every  Indlanian  to  find  that  the 
program  is  so  distinctively  to  be  rendered  by 


men  and  women  who  are  or  recently  have 
been  residents  and  educators  of  this  state. 
Thursday  is  designated  as  "Indianapolis 
day." 

PROGRAM  OP  OeNBRAL  ASSOCIATION. 
Senate  Chamber. 

WiDNBSDAT,  DkCIMBBB  26,  8  p.  M. 

InTooation— Rer.  JoBepb  A.  Milburn. 

Masio— Vocal  SoIo^Mrs.  Frank  L.  Jones. 

Addreis  of  Retiring  President,  W.  H.  Glasscock,  Bloom - 
ington. 

Inaugural  Address— "A  Plea  for  Sanity  "—Robert  I. 
Hamilton,  Huntington. 

Music— Vocal  Solo— Mrs.  Franli  L.  Jones. 

Appointment  of  Committees  and  Miscellaneous  Busi- 
ness. 

Thuksdat,  Dbckmbeb  27,  9  a.  m. 

Invocation— Rev.  H.  C.  Meserve. 

Music— "Come,  Holy  Spirit,"  Luisi;  "Since  First  I 
Met  Thee,''  Rubinstein— Miss  Lillie  Josephine 
Adams. 

Address— "The  Educational  Significance  of  Social  Pre- 
vision."—Charles  R.  Henderson,  Uniyersity  of 
Chicago. 

Address-**  Shall  the  Public  School  aive  Religious  In- 
struction ?  "—William  W.  Parsons,  Indiana 
State  Normal  School. 

Discussion— Joseph  Swain,  Indiana  University;  Wil- 
liam P.  Kane,  Wabash  College ;  Charles  S. 
Royse,  Supt.  Ripley  County  Public  Schools. 

Music— Chorus  of  Four  Hundred  Voices,  Pupils  of  Pub- 
lic School  No.  32,  Indianapolis.  Miss  Leila 
Parr,  Director. 

Thubsdat,  Dbobmbbb  27,  2  p.  m. 

Music— Boys'  Chorus  of  Forty  Voices,  Pupils  from  In- 
dianapolis Public  Schools.  Miss  Leila  Parr, 
Director. 

Address— "  Type  Facts  in  Teaching  "—Richard  G. 
Boone,  Cincinnati. 

Address— " Literature  and  the  Teacher's  Life"— John 
L.  Lowes,  Hanover  College. 

Discussion— Calvin  N.  Kendall,  Indianapolis;  Miss 
Edith  M.  Morris, Qreencastle ;  Russell  E. Bed- 
good,  Lafayette. 

Thubsdat,  Dbcrhbbb  27,  8  p.  m. 

Music— Alto  Solo,  Miss  Maude  Essex,  School  No.  2,  In- 
dianapolis ;  Whistling  Solo,  Master  Roy  Speil- 
man.  School  No.  6,  Indianapolis. 

Annual  Address— "The  Higher  Educational  Ideals" 
—Lewis  H.  Jones,  Cleveland. 

Music— Violin  Solo,  Master  Ellis  Levy,  School  No.  4^ 
Indianapolis;  Soprano  Solo,  Master  Ralph 
Abbett,  School  No.  3,  Indianapolis. 

Fbidat,  Dbobmbbb  28,  9  a.  ic. 

Invocation— Rev.  William  A.  Quayle. 

Music— Chorus  of  Fifty  Voices ;  Pupils  from  School  for 
the  Blind,  Indianapolis.  Miss  Adelaide  Car- 
man, Director. 

Address— "Some  Problems  in  Education  "—John  M. 
Coulter,  University  of  Chicago. 
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Baport  of  tbe  Committee  on  Indiana  History  and  His- 
torical Materials.  Cyrus  W.Hodgin,  Earl  ham 
College. 

Diacussion— John  W.  Carr»  Anderson ;  W.  S.  Almond, 
Delphi;  George  H.  Tapy,  Sapt.  Whitley 
County  Public  Schools. 

Business— Reports  of  Committees  and  Miscellaneous 
Business. 

Friday,  Dicbmbib  28,  9  p.  m. 

Social— Grand  Hotel  Dining-room.  Light  refresh- 
ments, followed  by  a  short  literary  program 
eonsistingof  recitations  by  W.  W.  Pfrimmer, 
Lee  0.  Harris,  and  others. 

RoaiBT  I.  Hamilton,  President. 
WiLLUM  P.  Hart,  Chairman  Ezecutiye  Committee. 

There  will  be  the  usual  meetings  of  the 
various  sections.  The  Educator-Journal 
would  like  to  print  the  various  programs  in 
full  if  space  would  permit.  Coosidering, 
however,  that  complete  programs  will  be 
freely  distributed  at  the  meetings,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  present  purpose  will  be  served  by 
Touching  for  the  general  excellence  of  the 
whole  series  of  programs.  It  will  be  a  great 
meeting.    Everybody  come. 


AMONG  THE  NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  TRUE  CITIZEN,  by  W.  F.  A^ark- 
wick,  D.  D.  Teachers  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  will  find  here  thirty-nine  chap- 
ters of  supplementary  reading  that  should 
have  great  influence  in  stimulating  a  boy's, 
or  a  girl's  conception  of  the  meaning  of 
true  citizensbip.  The  Child,  The  Youth, 
The  Man,  The  Citizen,  are  the  four  general 
heads,  and  under  these  the  author  discusses 
such  subjects  as  Obeervaticm,  Obedience, 
Candor,  Affection,  Cheerfulness,  Industry, 
Self-Control,  Promptness,  Courtesy,  Cour- 
age, Humility,  Order,  Duty,  Temperance,  In- 
dependence, The  Ideal  Man,  The  Ideal  Citi- 
zen. There  are  many  well-chosen  quota- 
tions, and  (numerous  concrete  examples 
named  to  Illustrate  the  principles  under  con- 
sideration. It  impresses  us  that  the  book 
would  serve  admirably  for  opening  exer- 
cises. [American  Book  Co.;  259  pages;  00 
cents.] 

*    *    * 

HOW  TO  RECITE.— There  are  few  schools 
where  the  problem  of  What  to  speak?  has 
not  been  at  times  a  difficult  one.  In  the 
present  volume,  F.  Townsend  Southwlck,  of 


the  New  York  school  of  expression,  brhigs- 
together  a  lajrge  number  of  well-chosen  se- 
lections, including  both  prose  and  poetry, 
and  illustrating  the  whole  range  of  feelings 
from  the  humor  of  Mark  Twain  to  the  hai^ 
philosophy  of  Carlyle.  Some  of  the  olu 
classics  are  used,  of  course,  but  many  of  the 
pieces  certainly  find  themselves  for  the  first 
time  in  such  a  collection.  The  former  half 
of  the  book  has  directions  for  attitude,  ex- 
pression, emphasis,  breathing,  gesture, 
enunciation  and  the  like,  these  directions^ 
being  followed  by  exercises  that  afford  ap- 
propriate pract'ce  in  them.  [American 
Book  Co.;  cloth,  12mo.,  464  pages;  |1.] 

*  *    * 

A  GENERAL  PHYSIOLOGY.— This  book, 
prepared  by  M.  L.  Macy  and  H.  W.  Norris, 
Is  Intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  high, 
schools  and  is  based  upon  the  idea  expressed 
in  a  quotation  on  the  title  page,  "The  physi- 
ology of  the  nervous  system  is  emphatically^ 
the  physiology  of  the  future."  This  method 
of  treatment  seems  best  adapted  to  show  the 
cofnnection  of  the  vital  processes  to  each 
other,  and  it  should  be  especially  acceptable 
to  the  teacher  as  showing  the  relation  of 
physiology  to  psychology  and  biology.  The 
paragraphs  on  alcohol  are  the  most  rational 
we  have  yet  seen.  They  accord  with  the 
modern  claims  of  science  that  alcohol  ha» 
some  food  properties,  but  the  dangers  of  its 
use  as  a  beverage  are  clearly  and  emphat- 
ically stated.  The  illustrations  are  numer- 
ous and  remarkably  clear.  [American  Book. 
Company;  12mo.,  406  pages;  $1.10.] 

*  *    * 

ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HY- 
GIENE, by  Henry  F.  Hewes.  This  first 
volume  in  the  "New  Century  Series"  has  the 
official  endorsement  of  the  department  of 
scientific  instruction  of  the  United  States 
W.  C.  T.  U.  It  embodies  the  result  of  the- 
latest  researches  and  developments  In  physi- 
ological science.  The  processes  of  life  ap- 
pear to  be  the  center  about  which  the  vari- 
ous features  of  the  work  are  grouped.  The 
subject  of  hygiene  receives  due  attention,, 
and  there  is  a  helpful  chapter  on  the  pre- 
vention and  care  of  disease.  There  are 
many  suggestions  for  demonstration  and  ex- 
periment. [American  Book  Co.;  12  mo.,  320 
pages;  $1.] 
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EDUCATIONAL  NUGGETS.— This  little 
volume  in  the  Nugget  series,  already  well 
known,  is  made  up  of  suggestive,  pointed, 
pithy  extracts  from  eight  of  the  world's 
leaders  in  education— Plato,  Aristotle,  Rous- 
«eau,  Herbart,  Spencer,  Harris,  Butler,  Eliot. 
The  compiler,  Mr.  Jno.  R.  Howard,  en- 
deavors to  show  by  the  selections  made  that 
there  is  a  distinct  unity  of  thought  running 
through  the  worli  and  spirit  of  all  these  men, 
from  Plato  down  to  the  present  hour.  If 
this  is  so  it  becomes  both  teachers  and  par- 
ents to  read  and  consider  these  brief  para- 
graphs. The  book  is  one  to  carry  in  the 
pocket  or  to  pick  up  when  there  is  but  a 
minute  or  two  to  spare.  [Fords,  Howard  & 
Hulburt;  cloth,  flexible,  215  pages;  40  cents.] 


THE  YOUNG  CITIZEN,  by  Charles  F. 
Dole,  author  of  "The  American  Citizen." 
This  little  book  .s  intended  as  a  reader  for 
the  school  and  home.  The  subjects  it  treats 
are  essential  to  the  knowledge  of  all  young 
people  and  are  presented  in  a  very  attrac- 
tive manner.  Every  subject  Is  made  inter- 
esting by  a  style  that  appeals  to  the  common 
sense  and  keen  judgment  of  our  boys  and 
girls.  It  should  be  in  every  home  and  is 
complete  and  suggestive.  Published  by  the 
author. 


NATURE'S  MIRACLES,  volume  II,  has 
appeared,  dealing  with  energy,  sound,  heat, 
light,  and  explosives,  in  ihe  same  simple 
and  attractive  manner  as  the  first  dealt  with 
earth,  air,  and  water.  These  books  are 
really  science  primers,  but  the  large  num- 
bers of  phenomena,  incident  and  experiment 
are  so  linked  and  described  by  the  author  as 
to  arouse  an  eager  interest  to  know  more 
about  these  miracles  which  the  reader  sees 
to  be  yet  according  to  law.  The  five  main 
topics  named  are  treated  as  "primal  ele- 
ments, not  only  of  life,  but  of  material  ex- 
istence itself.  Thus  the  author  begins  his 
explanations  with  energy,  and,  linking  one 
thought  to  another,  shows  how  the  energy  » 
of  the  universe  is  a  constant  quanity— never 
more,  never  less,  however  variable  in  appli- 
cation; and  makes  clear  the  mysteries  of  the 
natural  forces,  their  interplay  and  mutual 
exchanges,  and  their  relations  to  the  greater 


mystery  of  life."  The  author  is  Professor 
Elisha  Gray.x  The  series  is  to  be  completed 
by  a  third  volume,  treating  electricity  aiHl 
magnetism.  [Fords,  Howard,  and  Hulbert, 
Z43  pages,  60  cents.] 


THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  DAB- 
WIN  comprises  the  May  number  of  The 
Religion  of  Science  Library,  by  Dr.  Woods 
Hutchinson.  The  writer  takes  the  view  that 
the  "great  burst  of  eternal  truth  which 
broke  upon  the  world  chiefly  through  the 
work  and  genius  of  Charles  Darwin"  is  not 
unworthy  to  be  classed  as  a  fifth  gospel.  It 
is  his  purpose  not  to  antagonize  or  break 
down  religious  belief,  but  rather  to  show 
how  evolution  in  all  its  aspects  should 
complement  man's  belief  in  the  onmipotent 
good.  Believers  in  the  bible  will  find  some 
things  to  protest  against  in  this  little  book, 
especially  the  chapter  on  "Eternal  Life," 
but  yet  there  is  much  to  inspire  and  to 
awaken  thought.  [The  Open  Court  Pub- 
lishlfng  Co.,  50  cents.] 


CONTINUOUS  CONTRACTS  FOB 
TP:aCHERS  is  one  of  Mr.  Bardeen's  char- 
acteristic and  vigorous  discussions  of  the 
tenure  of  office  question.  He  advocates  the 
principles  of  civil  service  with  a  limit  that 
will  pei'mit  the  removal  of  the  Inefla- 
cient,  or  even  of  the  less  efflcieait. 
The  discussion  has  a  wholesome  tone  and 
ought  to  be  very  generally  read  by  all  who 
are  concerned  in  the  best  available  service 
everywhere.  [C.  W.  Bardeeu;  47  pages;  50 
cents.] 


F.  BERGER'S  FRENCH  METHOD  com- 
mends Itself  as  an  admirable  little  book,  a 
help  to  the  teacher  and  a  guide  to  the  stu- 
dent who  wishes  to  study  the  language  pri- 
vately. The  exercises  are  interesting  and 
well  graded.  Accent  and  idiom  are  skillfully 
presented.  (The  same  author  has  a  charm- 
ing little  story  by  Jules  Lemaltre.  entitled 
M^lle,  prepared  ror  schools,  French  on  one 
page  and  English  translation  on  the  oppo- 
site page.  Price  12  cents.)  [F.  Berger,  863 
Broadway,  New  York;  190  pages;  75  cents.] 
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A  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
for  beginners,  written  in  simple  English  and 
in  an  easy,  familiar  style,  by  Superinteod- 
ent  Powell,  of  the  Washington,  D.  C, 
schools.  The  narrative  dwells  continuously 
upon  the  causes  of  Important  events,  and 
calls  the  reader's  attention  to  the  geography 
and  the  civil  govemmeot  of  the  country  in 
such  a  way  as  to  encourage  an  intelligent 
comprehension  of  these  features  as  factors 
in  our  history.  Men  like  Washington,  Frank- 
bn,  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  and  others  who  had 
Influence  in  determining  the  course  and  pro- 
gress of  the  nation's  growth  receive  special 
attention.  The  book  is  well  supplied  with 
maps  and  half  tones.  [The  Macmillian  Co., 
276  pages.] 

•  •    • 

HOLMES'  FIRST  READER,  by  George  F. 
Holmes  and  L.  W.  Anderson,  is  a  successful 
attempt  to  present  incidentally,  In  connec- 
tion with  the  first  year's  work  In  reading, 
something  of  color,  number,  form,  size,  lan- 
guage and  nature  study.  Some  of  the  pic- 
tures are  colored  beyond  the  natural  tints, 
but  the  book  has  a  bright,  cheerful  appear- 
ance and  is  well  adapted  to  its  purpose. 
[University  Publishing  Co.,  Paper,  96  pages, 
16  cents;  cloth,  128  pages,  20  cents.] 

•  *    * 

TARR  AND  McMURRY'S  GEOGRA- 
PHIES. SECOND  BOOK.  NORTH  AMER- 
ICA.— As  stated  in  the  preface  "The  plan  of 
this  series  of  geographies  devotes  the  entire 
second  volume  to  North  America,  thus  pro- 
viding space  for  a  much  fuller  treatment 
than  has  heretofore  been  customary."  The 
authors  at  the  beginning  devote  several 
chapters  to  the  subject  of  physiography  and 
state  their  belief  that  a  physiographic  basis 
is  the  rational  starting  point  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  various  other  geographical 
ideas.  The  relation  of  physiographic  cause 
and  Its  effect  In  the  distribution  of  plant, 
animal  and  human  life,  in  the  development 
of  industrial,  social  and  other  conditions  are 
kept  well  in  view  and  the  result  is  very 
satisfactory.  The  treatment  of  typical  in- 
dustries in  connection  with  the  region  in 
which  they  have  reached  a  large  degree  of 
development  Is  In  harmony  with  the  fore- 
going idea.  It  is  also  a  plan  which  seems  to 
have  in  it  a  promise  of  a  maximum  of  inter- 
est and  an  economy  of  effort  for  the  student. 


The  impression  grows  with  a  careful  study 
of  the  book  that  it  emphasizes  the  political,, 
commercial  and  historical  phases  of  geogra-  ' 
phy  out  of  proportion  to  the  physical  phase, 
but  the  authors  have  stated  their  iBtentlons 
to  present  the  physical  side  of  the  subject 
less  in  detail  than  other  writers  have.  The 
necessity  of  brief  treatment  at  some  point 
is  evident,  however,  when  the  magnitude  of 
the  subject  and  the  shortness  of  the  time  to 
be  devoted  to  it  in  the  grades  is  considered. 
The  delightful  narrative  style  of  these  books 
is  worthy  of  special  mention.  In  addition  to- 
their  excellent  arrangement  and  scope  of 
matter  they  are  thoroughly  Interesting  and 
readable.  The  illustrations  are  to  the  point 
and  convey  clear  ideas  of  subjects  illustrat- 
ed. The  maps  are  very  fine,  and  of  particu- 
lar Interest  are  the  photographic  reproduc- 
tions of  relief  maps.  The  outlines  for  re- 
view are  serviceable  to  teachers  and  stu- 
dents alike,  and  particularly  valuable  to 
teachers  who  desire  to  inform  themselves 
thoroughly  on  the  subject  are  the  included 
references  to  books  and  periodicals.  Indeed, 
this  series  is  certainly  a  very  interesting 
and  valuable  adaltlon  to  geographical  liter- 
ature. [The  MacmlUan  Co.,  New  York,  75 
cents.]  W.  A.  McBETH. 

*  *    • 

Numbers  142  and  143  of  the  "Riverside 
Literature  Series"  are  entitled  respectively 
Sesame  and  Lilies,  Ruskln,  and  Plutarch's 
Alexander  the  Great,  translated  by  Sir 
Thomas  North.  Both  have  an  introduction 
and  notes  by  the  editor  of  the  series.  Dr. 
H.  E.  Scudder.    L  Houghton,  Mifflin  ^Co.,  1& 

cents  each.] 

*  *    « 

THE  STORY  OF  ULYSSES.— In  re-telling 
the  adventures  of  this  famous  hero,  M. 
Clarke,  the  author,  has  made  a  fine  selec- 
tion from  these  old  Greek  tales  and  has  told 
them  admirably.  The  foundation  for  a  love 
of  the  classics  which  the  reading  of  such 
stories  lays  is  strengthened  by  frequent  quo- 
tations from  Bryant's  and  Pope's  transla- 
tions of  the  Odyssey.  To  the  children  who 
ask  very  naturally  about  the  causes  of  the 
war  In  which  Ulysses  had  been  engaged 
there  is  the  story  of  Troy  which  prefaces  the 
narrative  of  the  hero's  perils  and  adven- 
tures, [American  Book  Co.;  283  pages;  60 
cents.] 
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OUTLINE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  AND 
AMERICAN  LITERATURE,  by  Chas.  F. 
Johnson.  "The  minimum  of  literature  with 
which  every  young  person  should  be  famil- 
iar" is  what  the  author  has  aimed  to  com- 
press into  this  bool^.  His  belief  that  even 
for  students  who  will  later  be  specialists  in 
English  the  general  view  which  is  heie 
given  will  be  found  beneficial  will  be  gen- 
erally accepted.  The  treatment  follows 
historical  periods,  the  relation  of  literature 
to  the  political,  social  and  religious  move- 
ment of  each  period  being  imdicated.  Selec- 
tions that  are  representative  and  illustrative 
of  the  work  of  the  greatest  writers  are  given, 
though  it  can  hardly  be  satisfactory  to  de- 
pend upon  such  brevity  of  example  as  the 
limited  scope  cotnpels.  Directions  are  not 
wanting,  however,  for  fuller  studiy  where 
there  is  time.  [American  Book  Ck>.;  552 
pages;  ^1.25.] 


A  NEW  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.— The  per- 
ennial vigor  which  Harvey's  series  appear 
to  possess  is  shown  by  a  recent  revision  of 
the  Practical  Grammar,  which  retains  many 
features  of  the  original  edition  with  certain 
Improvements  that  accord  with  modem 
methods  and  theories.  The  use  of  diagrams, 
however,  Is  still  advocated,  aiUd  much  stress 
is  laid  upon  parsing.  "Orthography"  and 
^*Pro8ody"  are  narrowed  down  to  seven 
pages  each.  "False  Syntax"  appears  to  have 
gone  altogether.  These  are  commendable 
changes.  [American  Book  Co.;  277  pages; 
60  cent*.] 


ALICE'S  VISIT  TO  THE  HAWAIIAN 
ISLANDS,  by  Mary  H.  Krout.  One  would 
hardly  wish  to  say  that  this  little  book  de- 
scribing an  imaginary  journey  is  as  fasci- 
nating as  "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  of  which 
the  title  reminds  us,  but  it  is  easily  more  in- 
structive, and  highly  entertaining.  It  de- 
scribes what  a  little  girl  is  supposed  to  see 
during  a  journey  from  Chicago  to  Hawaii 
and  a  three  months'  residence  on  the  tropi- 
cal islands.  It  is  a  well-drawn  picture  of  the 
Interesting  and  curious  sights,  manners  and 
customs  to  be  met  with  in  this  new  posses- 
sion, f American  Book  Co.;  208  pages;  45 
cents.] 


DER  ASSISTENT,  edited  for  school  use, 
by  A.  Beinhorn.  Teachers  of  German  will 
be  much  pleased  with  the  appearance  of 
these  delightful  stories.  They  are  notable 
for  their  purity  and  beautiful  style  and  will 
prove  easy  and  interesting  reading  exercises. 
The  book  is  designed  for  students  who  are 
ju6t  beginning  to  read  German.  The  Ehigllsh 
exercises  for  translation  into  German  are 
based  entirely  on  the  text,  and  will  aid  pu- 
pils in  acquiring  a  good  vocabulary  and  pre- 
pare them  for  work  in  Grerman  prose  com- 
position. [American  Book  Co.;  140  pages; 
35  cents.]  > 

•  •    • 

DER  MEISTER  VON  PALMYRA,  one  of 

the  masterpieces  of  modem  German  litera- 
ture, by  Adolf  Wilbrandt,  has  been  edited 
with  introduction  and  notes  by  Theodore 
Henckels.  The  German  is  pure,  the  lan- 
guage chaste,  the  literary  form  of  a  high 
order,  and  the  story  fascinating— all  of 
which  the  reader  will  expect  who  knows 
the  high  place  which  Herr  Wilbrandt  holds 
among  German  dramatists  of  to-day.  The 
edition  is  intended  for  second  or  third  year 
students.  [American  Book  Co.;  212  pages; 
80  cents.] 

•  *    * 

HIGHER  ALGEBRA,  by  John  F.  Downey, 
University  of  Minnesota,  is  designed  as  a 
text-book  in  universities,  colleges,  and  tech- 
nical schools,  the  first  fifteen  chapters  being 
adapted  also  to  use  in  high  schools  and  acad- 
emies by  students  who  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  elementary  algebra.  Unlike  most 
text-books  on  algebra,  the  demonstrations 
constitute  a  very  important  feature  and  are 
given  in  a  way  that  enables  a  student  to 
reproduce  them.  The  plan  used  here  is  that 
which  gives  so  much  definiteness  in  the 
teaching  of  geometry.  Each  general  princi- 
ple is  followed  by  a  concise,  logical  demon- 
stration, containing  only  the  reasoning  nec- 
essary to  establish  it,  while  all  illustrattons 
and  explanations  by  special  cases  are  given 
in  separate  articles.  Another  characteristic 
feature  is  the  substitution  of  short  processes 
for  many  of  the  long  and  tedious  ones  in 
common  use;  these  have  been  introduced  at 
the  beginning  of  the  respective  subjects  and 
are  used  wherever  applicable.  [American 
Book  Co.;  416  pages;  $1.50.] 
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HEATH'S  HOMS  AND  SCHOOL 
I  CLASSICS  is  the  titie  of  a  series  of  booklets 
I  publislied  fortnightly  and  intended  to  supply 
I  schools  and  homes  with  the  world's  best 
I  literature  for  children.  The  text  of  each 
book  is  complete  except  where  slight  changes 
are  necessary  to  adapt  It  for  the  school  or 
the  home.  The  prices  of  ten  and  fifteen 
cents  each,  in  paper,  or  25  cents  in  cloth,  are 
moderate  indeed  considering  illustrations 
and  attractive  make-up.  The  numbers  that 
hare  reached  our  table  are  "The  Wonderful 
Chair  and  the  Tales  It  Told,"  "Jackanapes," 
"Goody  Two  Shoes,"  "Hammerton's  Chapter 
on  Animals,"  Shakespeare's  ''The  Tempest." 
The  booklets  run  from  64  to  110  pages.  [D. 
C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.] 


SQUIRRELS  AND  OTHER  PUR- 
BEARERS,  by  John  Burroughs.  There  is 
the  same  kind  of  a  charm  in  readin^g  about 
the  wild  animals  of  John  Burroughs  as  there 
is  in  reading  about  those  of  Ernest  Seton 
Thompson— each  knows  his  subject.  If  Mr. 
Burroughs  is  not  quite  so  imagrinative  he  is 
qnite  as  dose  an  obseryer  and  he  knows  how 
to  tell  in  a  simple,  direct  way  what  he  has 
seen.  In  this  delightful  book  of  144  pages 
he  tells  about  the  squirrel,  chipmunk,  wood- 
chuck,  rabbit,  muskrat,  fox,  skunk,  weasel, 
mink,  raccoon,  porcupine,  opossum  and 
wild  mice.  There  are  sixteen  rich,  full-page, 
colored  plates.  [Houghton,  MiflEHn  &  Co.; 
11.00.] 

mm* 

ELEMENTS  OF  ALGEBRA,  by  James  M. 
Taylor,  Colgate  university.  The  work  here 
preBented  is  designed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  college  entrance,  and  yet  not  be  be- 
yond the  capacity  of  the  pupil  who  has  com- 
pleted an  ordinary  course  in  arithmetic.  The 
author  explains  that  while  his  treatment  of 
the  subject  is  scientific  still  he  has  attained 
simplicity  by  making  the  fundamental  con- 
cepts clear  and  tangible.  The  problems  are 
well  grraded  and  not  so  difficult  as  to  dis- 
courage begpinners.  [Allyn  &  Bacon;  461 
pages;  11.12.1 

mm* 

ANIMAL  LIFE.— A  first  book  of  Zoology, 
by  David  Starr  Jordan  and  Vernon  L.  Kel- 
logg. Students  who  have  read  any  of  Dr. 
Jordan's  studies  in  science  will  not  need  to 


be  assured  of  the  clear,  sensible,  and  yet  sci- 
entific treatment  that  may  here  be  expected. 
The  authors  aim  to  answer  the  question 
"Why?"  in  reference  to  structure,  form  and 
habits  of  an  animal  in  any  given  environ- 
ment. The  student  is  led  to  see  that  fitness 
is  a  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  circum- 
stances and  conditions;  he  is  taught  that  the 
observation  of  a  fact  should  lead  to  a 
careful  and  methodical  search  for  the 
meaning  of  the  fact.  This  is  the  true  method 
of  science,  and  at  the  same  time  the  method 
that  gives  the  subject  life  and  interest. 
Moreover,  knowledge  thus  acquired  is  not 
the  kind  that  needs  to  be  unlearned  when 
the  study  is  taken  up  as  advanced  work.  The 
subject  is  developed  from  the  simplest  life 
to  the  more  complex.  Typography  and  the 
profuse  illustration  are  the  best  of  their 
kind.     [D.  Apple t on  &  Co.,  329  pages,  $1.20.1 


ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS.— In  this  book 
the  authors,  C.  H.  Henderson  and  John  F. 
Woodhull,  have  endeavored  to  present  what 
they  think  every  pupil  in  the  secondary 
schools  should  know  of  physics.  The  usual 
topics,  matter,  motion,  work,  power,  energy, 
are  treated  in  a  simple  yet  scientific  way, 
aiming  at  the  same  time  to  present  the  rela- 
tion of  physics  to  human  life  and  human  in- 
terests. It  is  peculiarly  a  text-book,  the  lab- 
oratory exercises  being  referred  to  another 
volume.  A  novel,  though  commendable 
feature  is  the  introduction  of  portraits  of 
such  men  as  Franklin,  Tyndall,  Faraday, 
and  Sir  William  Thomson,  with  brief  state- 
ments of  what  they  have  stood  for  in  the 
world  of  physics.  The  book  is  well  illus- 
trated. [D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  388  pages.  $1.20.] 
mm* 

AN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  by  Jas.  Milne. 
Clear  typography,  an  attractive  page,  and 
the  bold  relief  of  important  statements  in 
marginal  notes  and  otherwise,  are  the  fea- 
tures that  one  notices  first  In  this  book.  It 
is  well  made  and  attractive.  The  method  of 
definition  is  combined  with  the  analytic 
method  in  whicn  observation,  comparison 
and  analysis  of  numerous  choice  extracts 
and  examples  are  carefully  directed.  Prin- 
ciples and  rules  are  briefly  expressed,  false 
syntax  has  no  place  at  all.  There  is  a  valu- 
able appendix  containing  an  historical  sketch 
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or  the  Englisli  language,  a  chapter  on  word 
formation,  and  one  with  important  sugges- 
tions to  teachers.  [Silver,  Burdett  &  Co., 
374  page«,  half  leather,  75  cents.] 


BALLADS  OF  AMERICAN  BRAVERY, 
edited  by  Clinton  Scollard.  This  little  vol- 
ume includes  fifty-four  short  poems  on  hero- 
ism in  time  of  war,  and  thirteen  on  brave 
deeds  in  time  of  peace.  Among  the  former 
are  such  well-kjiown  poems  as  "Paul  Re- 
vere's  Ride,"  "The  Ride  of  Jennie  M'Neal," 
"Bai-bara  Frietchie,"  and  "Sheridan's  Ride." 
^mong  tlie  latter  are  "Jim  Bludso,"  "The 
Ride  of  Colliin  Graves, "  and  "How  He  Saved 
St.  Michaers."  In  all  of  the  sixty-seven  the 
spirit  of  heroism  and  love  of  country  is  pre- 
dominant The  collection  is  of  the  kind  that 
will  find  a  welcome  place  in  school  libraries 
and  supply  many  a  need  for  suitable  pieces 
to  speak  on  public  occasions.  Mr.  Scollard 
writes  three  of  the  poems  himself,  and  sev- 
eral pages  of  helpful  notes.  [Silver,  Bur- 
dett &  Co.,  239  pages,  50  cents.] 


POETS  AND  POETRY  OF  INDIANA.— A 
collection  of  the  poetry  of  Indiana  during 
the  first  one  hundred  years  of  its  history, 
has  been  compiled  by  BenJ.  S.  Parker  and 
Enos  B.  Heiney.  The  book  is  well  printed 
on  good  paper,  amd  is  very  attractive.  It  is 
clearly  shown  that  the  compilers  have  la- 
bored zealously  to  make  the  work  in  every 
way  a  notable  one  for  Indiana.  The  poems 
have  been  classified  under  several  heads: 
"Patriotism."  "Childhood,"  "Home,"  "Senti- 
ment," "Nature,"  "Songs  and  Sonnets,"  and 
"Miscellaneous  Poems,"  thus  helping  the 
reader  in  his  interpretation  of  the  author's 
thought.  The  work  has  appeared  at  a  time 
when  the  interest  in  the  literature  of  Indi- 
ana is  intense  and  we  bespeak  for  it  a  large 
sale  as  it  has  long  been  needed  in  our  li- 
braries. [Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  New  York 
and  Chicago,  464  pages.] 

*  «  « 
THE  ANCIENT  MARINER.— This  and 
other  of  Coleridge's  poems  are  collected  in 
a  volume  of  the  "Twentieth  Century"  series, 
the  introduction  and  notes  being  furnished 
by  Dr.  Pelham  Edgar.  The  biographical 
sketch  is  quite  complete,  viewing  Coleridge 


successively  as  poet,  philosopher  and  critic. 
There  is  much  helpful  material  for  a  critical 
and  appreciative  study  of  Coleridge's  mas- 
terpiece. [D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  144  pages,  40 
cents.] 

*    *    * 

EDMUND  BURKE'S  SPEECH  ON  CON- 
CILIATION WITH  THE  AMERICAN  COL- 
ONIES.—This  EJnglish  masterpiece  is  edited 
for  the  "Twentieth  Century"  series  by  W.  I. 
Crane.  Many  teachers  and  students  will 
welcome  the  study  as  an  aid  in  developing 
the  power  of  argumentation.  The  notes  ex- 
plain pumerous  diflaculties  in  the  text  and 
give  much  information.  The  introduction 
consists  chiefly  of -a  proposed  study  plan 
which  Mr.  Crane  assures  is  suggestive' only- 
[D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  185  pages,  40  cents.] 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ARITHMETIC,  by 
Ella  M.  Pierce.  This  book  follows  in  order 
the  same  author's  "First  Steps  in  Arith- 
metic," and  is  designed  for  third  grade  pu- 
pils. Number  combinations  from  twenty  up 
to  one  hundred  are  studied.  The  exercises 
are  simple  and  attractive;  the  progress  is 
natural  and  logical.  [Silver.  Burdett  &  Co., 
square  12mo,  149  pages,  36  cents.] 


DAS  MADCHEN  VON  TREPPI,  by  Paul 
Heyse.  It  is  the  continuous  delight  of  stu- 
dents of  the  German  language  to  find  in 
their  study  and  reading  so  much  charming- 
literature  adapted  to  every  stage  of  their 
work.  No  other  language  or  literature  seems 
so  rich  in  the  descriptions  of  natural,  simple 
life;  no  other  is  so  true  to  nature.  Amon^ 
the  writers  of  graceful,  graphic,  simple 
stories  is  the  author  of  this  novelette,  or 
"novelle,"  as  the  Germans  would  call  it. 
Edward  S.  Joynes  edits  it  with  copious 
notes.  [D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  124  pages,  30 
cents.] 

«    *    « 

NUMBER  145  in  the  "Riverside"  series 
contains  "The  Gentle  Boy,"  "Roger  Malvin's 
Burial,"  "The  Wedding  Knell,"  and  "The 
Gray  Champion,'*  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
Three  of  these  will  be  recognisced  as  belong- 
ing to  "Twice-Told  Tales,"  and  the  other  to 
"Mosses  From  An  Old  Manse."  [Houghton, 
MifHin  &  Co.,  15  cents.] 
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POPUIiAB  ASTRONOMY.— The  name  of 
Joel  Dorman  Steele  ae  the  author  of  a  series 
of  text-books  Is  In  itself  a  description,  bo  well 
are  they  known.  The  new  astronomy  has 
been  recently  revised  by  Mabel  Loomis 
Todd,  retaining  the  former  style  and  method. 
In  order  to  bring  the  book  well  down  to  the 
present  date  many  changes  and  additions 
have  been  necessary,  owing  to  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  practical  and  physical  astronomy 
during  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  questions 
for  class  use  and  various  tables  have  been 
made  to  accord  with  all  these  recent  dis- 
coveries, and  the  illustrations  have  been  well 
selected.  Altogether  the  work  is  excellently 
adapted  for  schools  which  do  not  require  a 
very  technical  knowledge  of  the  subject 
[American  Book  Co.;  349  pages;  $1.00.] 

*  «    « 

NEW  PRACTICAL  and  NBW  HIGHER 
ARITHMETICS.— This  is  a  two-book  series, 
by  A-  W.  Rich,  of  the  Iowa  state  normal 
school.  The  author  neither  discards  old 
methods  entirely  nor  is  he  radical  in  the  new 
methods  presented.  The  features  empha- 
sized in  the  first  book  are  a  set  of  tables 
and  drills  for  mental  work;  a  compact  pre- 
sentation of  definitions,  principles  and 
rules;  a  large  number  of  model  solutions 
and  a  large  number  of  test  problems.  The 
advanced  book  emphasizes  a  systematic  pre- 
sentation of  the  use  of  the  mathematical 
signs;  a  feature  known  as  "indicated  work/' 
inventional  in  its  nature,  and  designed  to 
aid  pupils  in  formulating  their  own  prob- 
lems; special  attention  to  definitions  and 
principles.  [A.  Flanagan  Co.;  prices  50  aind 
75  cents,  respectiveily.] 

*  «    * 
EXPERIMENTAL.       CHEMISTRY.— The 

author,  Dr.  Lyman  C.  Newell,  has  made  a 
successful  effort  to  present  an  outline  for 
some  earnest  work  In  chemistry  that  will 
avoid  the  purely  quantitative  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  play  chemistry  on  the  other. 
As  the  title  suggests,  experiment  is  made 
the  basis  of  the  study.  Bach  of  the  200  re- 
quired aims  to  yield  a  definite  result.  The 
directions  are  clear  and  the  student  is  aided 
in  his  inferences  by  suggestive  questions. 
The  careful  description  of  the  apparatus  and 
its  manipulation  will  be  appreciated.  About 
twenty  quantitative  experiments  are  pro- 
4 


vided,  each  intended  to  illustrate  some  fun- 
damental principle.  There  are  many  prob- 
lems from  which  those  selected  to  the  capa- 
city or  the  advancement  of  the  class  may 
be  chosen.  [D.  u.  Heath  &  Co.;  435  pages; 
$1.10.1 

*  *    * 

A  GERMAN  READER  FOR  BEGIN- 
NERS, by  H.  C.  O.  Huss.  "A  prominent  fea- 
ture of  this  reader  consists  In  the  stress 
lai4  upon  the  study  of  Bnglish-German  cog- 
nates as  affected  by  the  operation  of 
Grimm's  Law."  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
plan  carried  out  to  a  considerable  extent,  as 
it  here  is,  will  be  a  great  aid  to  beginners 
in  acquiring  a  vocabulary.  The  selections 
are  well  made,  the  purpose  to  please  and  to 
entertain,  as  well  as  to  instruct,  beiiug  evi- 
dent. The  book  has  a  sufficient  vocabulary 
and  some  twenty  pages  of  notes.  [D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.;  208  pages.  1 

*  «    « 

ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR, 
by  Geo.  P.  Brown,  assisted  by  Chas.  De 
Garmo.  In  accordance  with  modem  and  ap- 
proved methods  the  authors  make  the  sen- 
tence the  basis  of  their  study.  "English 
grammar  is  the  science  of  the  English  sen- 
tence." Their  expressed  purpose  is  to  teach 
the  construction  of  the  English  sentence  as 
an  expression  of  thought.  Thus,  again,  the 
authors  follow  the  lead  of  a  few  progressive 
grammarians  In  teaching  that  thoughts  and 
ideas  which  the  words  and  the  sentences 
embody  have  properly  a  part  in  the  study  of 
grammar.  It  is  sought  to  relate  all  language 
forms  to  their  causes  in  the  thoughts  they 
express.  A  large  amount  of  constructive 
work  is  required,  and  the  test  questions  are 
well  prepared.  It  is  also  worthy  of  mention 
that  the  sentences  chosen  as  examples  are 
mostly  from  standard  authors  and.  thus  ex- 
amples of  good  English.  [Werner  School 
Book  Co.;  256  pages;  60  cents.] 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly,  which  has  recently 
had  a  rapid  growth  in  popular  favor,  is 
promising  many  attractive  features  for  1901. 
Mary  Johnston,  Sarah  Ome  Jewett,  and 
Kate  Douglas  Wlggln  will  write  fiction;  J. 
F.  Stimson,  Alice  Brown,  Will  Payne,  Rob- 
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ert  Herrlck,  and  others  will  contribute  short 
stories;  Woodrow  Wilson  will  write  of  the 
reconstruction  period;  while  articles  are 
promised  from  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  John 
Burroughs,  W.  D.  Howells,  Henry  James, 
John  Fiske,  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  Henry  Van 
uyke,  and  others.  A  special  offer  is  made  of 
fifty  cents  for  three  months. 

The  social  and  material  rather  than  the 
political  growth  of  the  United  States  is  the 
motive  of  "The  Exjxansion  of  the  American 
People,"  by  Professor  Edwin  Brie  Sparks, 
of  the  university  of  Chicago.  The  book  de- 
scribes the  movement  of  the  people  across 
the  continent,  weaving  in  local  history  at 
every  point  and  showing  how  all  these  in- 
cidents have  led  to  the  making  of  the  union. 
Routes  of  migration,  means  of  travel,  and 
increase  of  communication  are  given  a  large 
space.  The  book  is  profusely  Illustrated  with 
reproductions  from  photographs  of  historical 
places  and  rare  woodcuts,  which  the  author 
has  spent  many  years  In  collecting.  It  will 
be  published  by  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co., 
Chicago. 

Raphael  Tuck  &  Sons  Company,  122  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York,  have  prepared  some  of 
the  most  artistic  publications  that  we  have 
ever  seen.  They  include  gift,  juvenile  and 
toy  books,  calendars,  booklets,  and  Christ- 
mas cards.  The  apt  illustrations  and  the 
Aiigh  class  lithographing  make  them  works 
of  real  merit.  Teachers  will  find  them 
prompt  and  reliable  in  their  dealings. 

A  leading  medical  college  of  Chicago  offers 
to  Indiana  teachers  a  rare  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain a  medical  education  during  vacations. 
A  class  of  teachers  is  being  organized 
which  will  receive  special  rates.  For  partic- 
ulars, address  Principal  of  School,  Guion, 
Ind. 

The  Inland  Publishing  Company  wish  to 
Slate  that  when  they  sold  the  Inland  Edu- 
cator they  retained  all  unpaid  subscrip- 
tions. We  wish  to  close  these  accounts  at 
once,  therefore  if  you  are  delinquent  kindly 
remit  to-day  and  oblige  The  Inland  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Cisco,  Portland,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  and  other 
western  points  next  June.  The  train  will 
be  a  (Golden  Gate  special  and  will  be  vesti- 
buled  throughout  Stops  will  be  made  at 
all  important  points  for  sight-seeing.  The 
party  will  spend  Sunday  at  Salt  Lake  City. 
The  rates  will  be  the  lowest  granted  for 
years  past.  Those  who  wish  to  go  to  Alaska 
will  have  special  service.  The  Yellowstone 
park  will  be  visited  on  the  return.  Thoee 
interested  In  the  trip  write  to  above. 


CHRISTMAS  STORIES. 

In  the  December  Delineator  are  two 
Christmas  stories  by  well  known  authors. 
One  a  negro  stt^ry  by  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar, 
the  colored  protege  of  William  Dean  How- 
ells, entitled  "One  Christmas  at  Shiloh."  It 
tells  of  the  home-coming  of  a  reformed 
negro  and  is  very  touching.  The  other  by 
Beulah  Marie.  Dix,  who  has  dated  her  Btory 
in  colonial  times  and  entitles  It  "In  the 
Reign  of  Peggy."  Kemble  Illustrates  Dun- 
bar's story  with  some  of  his  famous  negro 
faces,  and  F.  M.  Arnold  illustrates  the  co- 
lonial story. 


SPECIAL  VRAIN  TO  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Charles  F.  Patterson,  of  Edlnburg,  Ind., 
will  conduct  a  special  party  to  San  Fran- 


CARNEQIB  COLLEGE. 

Instruction  by  correspondence  to  many  is  a 
new  idea,  and  yet  its  advancement  in  the 
past  five  years  has  caused  many  educators 
to  look  upon  it  with  the  greatest  favor. 
Thousands  of  students  are  enrolled  under 
the  different  institutions  of  our  country. 
Many  of  our  ablest  educators  are  securing 
through  it  the  most  pleasing  results.  Presi- 
dent William  R.  Harper,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  Chi- 
cago university,  the  prince  of  American 
scholars,  has  taught  Hebrew  by  mail  for 
many  years.  He  says:  "I  have  attained  bet- 
ter results  by  teaching  Hebrew  by  mall  than 
in  any  other  way."  The  Carnegie  college, 
Rogers,  Ohio,  offers  excellent  advantages  to 
take  Normal,  College  Preparatory,  Collegi- 
ate, and  Business  Courses,  including  Book- 
keeping, Shorthand,  and  Typewriting,  by 
correspondence.  Those  enrolled  in  the  Insti- 
tution are  well  pleased  with  their  wOTk. 
Sample  lessons  and  circulars  may  be  secured 
free  by  addressing  the  College  at  Rogers, 
Ohio.  "Free  Tuition"  to  one  from  eadi 
county  in  Indiana. 
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Office  State  Bank  of  Indiana. 

Oear  Mr.  Vorieb  : 

I  thank  you  for  taking  me  to  this  good  place. 
Your  methods  are  the  same  as  the  methods  used 
be  re. 

SiDcereljTy 

WALTER  FOLTZ. 


PHONES  1264. 
MONUMENT  PLACE. 

Five  times  larger  tlun  any 
otlier  Business  School  in  this 
State  JtjIjIjIjIjIjIjIjIjI 

LARGEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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'Bes\  T^ace  \o  GbVaxw  S\ 


25,000  Students  Sent  Out 

And  More  Wanted  to  Meet 
the  Urgent  Demands  for 
Our  Graduates.  ===== 

This  old  reliable  Institution  is  backed 
by  a  half  century  of  continuous  success* 

It  has  the  confidence  and  patronag^e  of 
prominent  business  men* 

Its  methods  are  superior  and  the  instruc- 
tions most  efficient*  Its  work  in  every 
respect^  is  of  the  highest  ^rade  and  has 
the  endorsement  of  eminent  educators  and 
patrons* 

It  prepares  students  quickly  and 
thorougfhiy  for  good  paying  positions* 

Its  graduates  more  readily  secure  posi- 
tionst  more  easily  hold  them^  and  receive 
higher  salaries  than  do  others* 

Business  is  rapidly  increasing;  new 
positions  are  opening*  Now  is  the  time 
to  prepare* 

Bookkeepings  Bankings  Stenography^ 
Telegraphy^ '  Accountings  G>mmercial 
Laws  Illustrating^  etc*^  thoroughly  taught* 

DAY  AND  NIGHT  SESSIONS. 

Call  or  Addrett  for  full  Partlcalars, 


B 


Indianapolis  %# 
USiNESS  UlilYERSiTT 


(Oar  Trade  Mark  past  15  years. } 

When  Building,  28-40  N.  Pennsylvania  St. 

A  large  number  of  new  students  will 
enter  in  December  and  January* 

Ea   tia    HEEBp 

PRESIDENT. 


H.  K.  ORKBN. 

Mr.  II.  K.  Green,  of  Salem,  0.,  made  a  special  trip  to 
IndianapoliB  to  visit  the  Business  University,  three 
months  before  be  was  ready  to  enter.  Cheap  "  Bnsineefr 
Collefrefl  "  offered  him  tuition  for  almost  nothing,  but 
he  was  seeking  the  best  institution,  an4  for  the  best, 
instruction  to  be  had  in  this  country,  and  for  this  reason 
he  entered  the  University,  paying  regular  rates. 

On  July  25th,  1900,  the  following  letter  was  received 
from  Mr.  Green,  which  is  self-explanatory. 

SiLKM,  Columbia  Co.,  Ohio. 
Profbssor  E.  J.  Hbrb,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Dear  Sir:— About  March  1, 1899, 1  entered  your  schoolv 
takidg  a  six  monthii'  course  in  the  stenographic  depart- 
ment. I  am  now  assistant  to  (he  postmaster  at  Salem, 
and  drawing  a  salary  of  §1.000  yearly.  When  I  left 
Indianapolis  I  came  back  to  Salem,  taking  the  position 
of  city  editor  on  the  Salem  Daily  News.  Six  months 
later  I  was  appointed  to  the  position  in  the  Salem  post- 
office. 

With  the  six  months'  training  and  study  in  the 
Indianapolis  Business  University  I  am  prepared  to  do- 
the  work  that  comes  to  me  in  such  a  position  as  this.  I 
remember  the  day  I  left  the  Institution,  when  I  told 
you  I  would  not  take  $1,000  and  be  deprived  of  what  I 
had  learned  while  in  your  University.  I  meant  it  then ,. 
and  I  feel  the  pame  about  it  now. 

When  I  was  yet  in  newspaper  making,  I  reported 
several  speeches  for  the  press,  using  my  shorthand 
notes,  and  did  the  work  with  entire  satisfaction. 

In  closing  this  short  letter  I  will  ask  you  to  remember 
me  kindly  to  the  teachers,  office  force,  and  all  who  may- 
remember  me  as  a  student  of  your  Institution. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

H.K.Gbbbn. 
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VIo  0aloon0  in  S>anpUle. 
Students  mai?  enter  at  ani2  time. 


trbe 
Central  IRotmal  College, 

Banvilte,  Inbiana. 


This  old,  reliable  college,  established  in  1876,  has  an  enviable  reputation  in  all  the  states  and 
territories,  its  two  thousand  graduates  and  twenty  thousand  under-graduate  students  are  potent 
participants  in  the  remarkable  activities  that  now  place  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  lead 
of  the  world.     This  institution  takes  great  pride  in  its  success  in  training  good  citizens. 

IMPROYEMENTft  I  The  college  owns  two  large  brick  buildings,  constructed  especially 
for  the  use  of  the  school.  The  trustees  have  just  completed  extensive  improvements,  at  great  ex- 
pense, and  now  every  room  is  not  onlj  better  adapted  to  its  use  but  is  more  comfortable  and  more 
beautiful.  These  expensive  improvements  do  not  increase  the  charges  made  to  students.  These 
buildings  are  provided  with  electric  lights  and  city  water. 

DEPARTMENTS  i  Common  School,  Teachers\  English,  Scientific,  Classic,  Law,  German, 
Commercial,  Elocution,  Instrumental  Music  (Pisno,  Pipe  Organ,  Reed  Organ,  Violin,  Guitar,  Man- 
dolin, Cornet,  etc  ),  Voice  Culture,  Art  (china  painting,  oil,  pastel  and  water  color),  Shorthand,  Type- 
vritinff«  Train  in  i?  for  Teachers  (Primary,  Intermediate  and  High  School).  If  the  above  libt  does 
not  indicate  what  you  want,  write  us.    We  will  promptly  tell  you  just  what  we  have  and  what  we  do. 

EXPENSES  I  Tuition,  $10.00  per  term  of  ten  weeks.  Excellent  table  board,  $1.50  per 
week.  Boom  rent  in  private  family,  10.50  per  week.  We  have  no  dormitories.  The  above  tuition 
inclodes  everything,  except  instrumental  music  and  painting. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  i  The  commercial  departnoent  is  progressive.  We  use 
the  famous  Ellis  nystem,  not  an  imitation  of  it.  Everything  is  learned  by  actually  doing  it.  This 
college  was  the  first  one  in  Indiana  to  introduce  Actual  Business  in  its  commercial  course.  This  was 
done  in  1878.  Our  students  are  mostly  from  the  farm  and  village.  The  expense  of  our  course  is 
about  one-half  that  charged  in  city  colleges.     T'htre  is  not  a  scUocn  in  Danville, 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  i  No  other  colleee  does  so  much  in  this  subject.  Every  Indiana 
teacher  should  study  grammar  with  Profe^or  Bigdon  next  spring  and  summer.  We  have  five 
teachers  of  grammar  and  literature. 

LOCATION  I  Danville  is  the  ideal  college  town.  It  is  about  twenty  miles  west  of  Indian- 
apolis on  the  St.  Louis  Division  of  the  Big  Four  B.  B.     There  has  never  been  a  saloon  in  the  town, 

CALENDAR  i  The  Second  Term  opens  November  13,  1900.  The  third  Term  opens  Jan- 
nary  22,  1901. 

FREE  I    Our  illustrated  catalogue  and  a  copy  of  *'Good  Books ''  sent  free  to  any  one  who  asks. 


ADDRESS  ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  TO 


JONATHAN  RIGDON,  President, 
or  C  A.  HARGRAVE,  Sec  and  Treas. 
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ROCHESTER  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY,   ROCHESTER,  IND. 

FAL.L.  TERM    BEIGIINS   SEPT.   -4-,   1000. 
FEATURE*  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

1.  All  teachers  are  BpecialiBte  and  UniverBity  trained.  2.  Thoroughneas  oharacterisee  every  department 
8.  Personal  private  instruotion  is  given  when  needed.  4.  Classes  are  not  large,  thus  giving  the  student  advan- 
tages not  possible  in  crowded  schools.  5.  Review  work  in  Common  Branches  everv  term.  6.  All  Academic  anci 
College  work  done  with  as  need  not  be  done  over  again  should  the  frtu'<ent  attend  a  higher  institution  of  learning. 
7.  Credits  from  our  school  are  accepted  in  all  first-class  Colleges  and  Universities.  8.  Students  may  enter  at  any- 
time.  9.  Expenses  are  as  low  as  possible  consistent  with  decent  living. 

DEPARTMENT*. 

1.  Preparatory.  2.  Academic.  3.  Collegiate.  4.  Normal.  5.  Music.  6.  Oratory.  7.  Commercial.  8.  Short- 
hand and  Typewriting. 

It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  attend  school  where  neither  ume  nor  money  is  wasted— where  the  principle  that 
**  Education  is  a  self-activity  "  is  not  a  mere  theory,  but  a  fact  of  the  everyday  work  of  the  school. 


Write  for  C«Ulosae. 


W.  H.  BANTA,  President. 


THE  INDIANA  SCHOOL  BOOK  CO., 

Who  have  a  contract  for  lupplving  text-books  to  the  Public 
SchoolB  of  the  State,  to  better  accommodate  the  patroni  of 
the  schooli,  have  given  their  content  that  all  their  books  maj 
be  handled  and  sold  bj  merchants  and  dealers.  Township 
Trustees  and  other  school  officers  should  make  an  earnest  ef- 
fort to  get  dealers  to  sell  the  adopted  books.  This  plan  bet- 
ter accommodates  patrons  and  school  children ;  besides,  it 
saves  time  and  labor  to  the  Trustee,  and  relievcH  him  of  all 
the  care  of  the  books,  as  well  as  saving  him  from  making 
quarterly  reports  of  his  book  sales. 

THE  INDIANA  SCHOOL  BOOK  CO- 


You  Should  Ise 
Good  Text-Books. 

THE  BEST  ARE  NONE  TOO  GOOD 


MAILING  PRICE  LIST. 

Wisely's  Lanruage  for  the  Orades SO  40 

WiMly'B  New  Enslish  Grammar 60 

Wisely's  Studies  in  the  Soienoe  of  Engliah  Gram- 
mar    60 

£emp'i  Outline  of  Method  in  Hiatory 1  00 

Noble'f  Literary  Art 1  00 

Adams'  Musio  for  the  Com mon  Schools 35 

Stephenson's  Syllabus  of  European  History 1  50 

Storms'  Story  of  New  Mexico 35 

Dryer's  Studies  in  Indiana  Geography 1  25 

Same  in  paper 50 

Anderson's  Olirer  and  His  Friends 80 

Owen's  Model  Musio  NoU-Book,  No.  1 05 

Owen's  Model  Musio  Note-Book,  No.  2 10 

Owen's  Model  Music  Hand-Book 20 

Owen's  Model  Music  Class-Book 15 

Harwood's  Notes  on  Method  in  Arithmetic 25 

Rettger's  Studies  in  Adranced  Physiology 2  00 

Thornton's  Gorernment  of  the  State  of  Indiana. .  60 

Jones's  The  Science  of  Arithmetic 1  00 

Lepper  and  Wiley's  Practical  Physical  Exercises.  80 

Gurry's  Reading  Note-Book 25 


THE  INLAND  PUBLISHING  CO., 
TERRB  HAUTE,  IND. 


FREE 


BIRD  AND  CABE 
AN60RA  BAT 
BEL6IAN   HARES 

We wiUgiveawaT  6080  Animals,  Canary  Birds, 
Mocking  Birus«  BuUilncbes,  Parrots,  etc.  Doffa. 
Angora  Cats.  Belgian  Har«'8»Aqunrlum8,  Gold  Fish, 
Shetland  Ponies.  Kabblte.  Guinea  Plge.  Mon- 
keys, Squirrels,  etc.,  to.  ether  vplth  fancy  cages. 
We  mean  exactly  wiiat  we  say.  Wo  will  send  you. 
a  pair  of  beautiful  Angora  Cats  now  all  the  rage, 
blrd»wUhcageor  any  other  animal  you  may  want. 
We  have  been  breeding  for  years,  and  have  a  flno 
stock  of  animals  that  we  aro  going  to  give  away  In. 
the  next  few  weeks.  ^--^-  ._^ 

WE  START  YOU   IN  BUSINESS 

Wftwant  animals  ralBed.as  the  demand  is  greater 
than  the  supply,  aud  wlt^i  diiTlculty  we  hare 
reserre.l  6000  aulmals  for  broedlug  purixMies.  to  be 
distributed  freu,  and  we  stai  t  you  In  a  paying  busi- 
ness and  put  you  In  the  wa  v  of  m.iklng  money  with- 
out you  investing  one  cen  t  for  the  aulmaln.  Genulno 
Angora  Cats  are  worth  from  $25.10  to  $100.00  each, 
ana  the^e  ani  mols  are  eafty  to  ralne.  Belgian  Hares 
may  be  raised  In  an  nttfo  or  cellar,  or  sinallclty 
backyard  without  difficulty.  They  breed  from  ten 
to  twelve  at  a  time,  six  times  a  year,  and  sell  for 
seemingly  fabulous  price*,  and  service  alone  from  a^ 
good  buck  is  worth  $35.U0.  Large  profits  are  easllv 
and  quickly  made  by  those  who  begin  now.  Send 
no  money,  almply  act  atonoe,  write  us  to  day  andbe 
oneof  those  to  get  aflue&mg  Bird  or  Parrot  wIUl 
cage,  a  beautiful  pair  of  Genuine  Angora  Cats,  a 
complete  Aquarium  with  flsh.  shells  and  plants. 
Give  the  name  of  your  nearest  express ofHce  and  aay 
irhat  animal  or  aquarium  you  want  and  it  will  be 
sent  exactly  according  to  our  oflTer.  We  pay  ex- 
press charges.  This  advertisement  means  exactly 
what  it  says  and  U  simply  an  enterprising  plaaU> 
IncreaHe  our  business  capacity.  Address  DEPT 
ANIMAL  WORLD.  248  West  23d  St.,  Nm  Yorlu 
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SCHOOL  THE  ENTIRE  YEAR.  STUDENTS  MAY  ENTER  AT  ANY  TIME 

EXTENSIVE  IMPROVE/VVENTS 

.  .  AT  THE  .  . 

Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 
and  Business  College, 

VALPARAISO,  INDIANA. 


By  September  4, 1900,  the  openini:  of  the  28th  year  of  the  SchooL 


THE  KEW  SdENGE  HAIX,  60  x  120  feet  and  three  stories  high,  will  be  completed  and  equip- 
ped with  the  latest  and  most  approved  apparatus. 

THB  UBBABY  BOOK  now  60  z  60  feet  and  containing  10,000  volumes,  will  be  made  one-third 
larger  and  3,000  of  the  latest  and  best  reference  books  will  be  added. 

BOBKITOSY.    More  than  100  new  rooms  for  students  will  be  in  readiness  and  a  new  dining  hall 
will  be  erected. 

THE  OOMKBBOIAIi  DEPABTMENT,  now  the  largest  and  best  equipped  in  the  land,  will  be 
greatly  improved. 

nraTBXJOTOBS.    Four  additional  instructors  will  be  added  to  the  Faculty. 


THE  SCHOOL  WHX  ENTER  UPON  THE  WORK  OF  THE  NEW  YEAB  WITH 
LABOSLY  INCREASED  FACILITIES,  jet  the  expense  to  the  student  will  be  no  greater  than 
heretofore.     The  institution  is  equipped  in  everj  way  for  doing  thorough  work  in  the  following 

DEPARTMENTS :  Preparatory,  Teachers,  Psychology  and  Pedagogy,  Kindergarten,  Penmanship. 
Scientific,  Classic,  Higher  Enfflish,  Biology,  Qeology  and  Mineralogy,  Engineering,  Elocution  ana 
Oratory,  Pharmacy,  Medical,  Fine  Art,  Law,  Commercial,  Phonography  and  Typewriting,  Review. 
Each  Department  is  a  School  Within  Itself,  and  while  there  are  other  departments,  yet  this 
is  none  th*'  less  a  special  training  school  for  teachers,  or  a  special  school  of  Pharmacy,  or  a 
special  school  of  Oratory,  etc.,  etc. 

TEACHERS  AND  THOSE  PREPARING  TO  TEACH  have  here  an  opportunity  of  entering 
a  greater  variety  of  classes  in  professional  work  than  at  most  special  schools,  and  with  reference 
to  the  high  grade  of  work  done  we  refer  to  any  educator  who  is  familiar  with  the  school,  whether 
he  be  a  patron  of  it  or  not. 

VALUE  OF  CREDITS.  The  credits  receh^d  here  are  accepted  at  the  best  universities  everywhere.  As  a 
result  of  the  many  advantages  offered,  the  Institution  has  grown  to  be  the  largest  Normal 
School  in  the  tJnited  Stages  and  offers,  for  one  tuition,  a  greater  list  of  subjects  from  which 
students  may  select  their  work  than  any  other  school.  While  the  attendance  is  larae,  yet  the  dosses 
are  so  sectioned  that  each  student  has  every  advantage  of  reciting  that  he  could  have  if  the  enrollment  did 
not  exceed  SOO. 

EXPENSES  ARE  MUCH  LESS  HERE  THAN  AT  ANY  OTHER  SCHOOL  offering  any- 
thing like  equal  advantages.  One  tuition,  $10  per  term,  covers  all  the  work  of  the  different  de- 
partments, excepting  private  lessons  in  music.  Good  board  and  well-furnished  room,  $1.50  to 
$1.90  per  week.     All  letters  promptly  answered.     Catalogue  mailed  free.     Address 

H.  B.  BROWN,  President, 
or  O.  P.  KINSBY,  Vice-President. 
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-we  FURNISH- 


KINDERGARTEN  MATERIALS, 

Primary  School  Aids  aad  General  School  Supplies. 
THOMAS    OHARL-EIS    OO., 

Send  to  tIS  for  complete  catalogues.  Northw«Um  Agent,  for  MUton  Bradky  Co. 

J95-J97  Vabash  Avenoet  -         -        -         Oikago,  OL 
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HE  National 

Capital  • 


STOPOVERS 


AT 


WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


Tickets  to  NEWYOR'JyoN'and  PHIlADElPHiA 

Stopover  at  WASHiJ^'inan  tickets  over  "* 
do  not  cost  any  11°waNIA  P'Rect  tiNg. 

_the  PENig]gi!;^iiiiiiiiinM 


^ 


For  information,  address    W.  W.  Richardson,  D.  P.  A., 
^ Indlinapollt,  Ind. 
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Lake  Erie  G 
Western  R.  R. 

NEW  YORK  STORE 

ESTABLISHED  1853. 

Sole  Assents  Butterick  Patterns. 

Christmas  Just 

Around  the  Corner. . . 

ALL 
FR( 

Mail  an 

Chic.  Mi 

Mioh.  C 

Da 

^TURAL    GAS    ROUTE'' 

TRAINS    ARRIVE  AND    DEPART 
DM  INDIANAPOLIS  UNION  STA- 
TION  AS  FOLLOWS: 

Depart.          Arrire. 
d  ezpreM fTaOOa.m.     t4*16p.m. 

Are  you  all  ready  for  it?    Our  great 
Holiday  Store  in  full  dress  for  the 
festal  occasion.    Everything  for  the 
gift-giving  tinae.    Things  lot  every- 
one nt>m  grandpa  and  grandma  down 
to  the  Utde  baby.    The  ^tzi  Holi- 
day Basement  a  treat  for  all;  here  you 
will  find  Toys,  Cut  Glass,  Silverware, 
China,  Clocks,  Candy,  etc  Jt  Jt  Books 
on  main  and  second  floors.  J«  Jewelry 
and  Leather  Goods,  main  floor. Jtjtjt 
Art  Goods  and  Pictures,  second  floor. 

ch.Cy.Tol.ADet.ex.»ia.20    "      *10.25  a.m. 
ity  A  Chicago  exp....    t7,20   *•      1 10.26  p.m. 
ily.    t  Except  Sunday. 

COME  TO  THIS  GREAT  STORE. 

C.  F.  DALY. 

PETTIS  DRY  GOODS  CO-. 

INDIANAPOLIS. 

urenerai  xrasBenver  A^ent.    i 

T.  TAGOAKT,  Pre».                                     W.  A.  HOLT,  Mjrr. 

El  ft  Ti  Hi  Ri  Ri 

TnC  GRAND  nOTCL. 

Holiday  Rates. 

ONE  AND  ONE-THIRD  FARE 

For  the  round  trip  between  points  in  territory 
of  Central  Passenger  Association. 

SELLINQ  DATES :-I>ecember  24,  25  and  31, 

1900,   January   1,    1901;    good   returning    from 
destination  not  later  than  January  2d,  1901. 

MOST  CENTRALLY  LOCATED  HOTEL  IM  INDIANAPOLIS. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  THE  INDIANA  STATE 
TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

For  further  information,  apply  to 

R.  D.  DIQ8ES,  OR  TO  J.  R.  CONNELLY, 

General  Agent, 
TERRE  HAUTE.  IND. 

REMODELED  AND  REFURNISHED.    ONE  SQUARE 
FROM    UNION    DEPOT.      ONE    SQUARE    FROM 
WHOLESALE    DISTRICT.      ALL   ELECtRIC    CARS 
PASS  OUR   DOORS  TO   EVERY   PART    OF    THE 
CITY.-.       .-.       .-.       .-.       .-.       .-.       .-.       .-.       .-. 
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Every  day^  Chicago  to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco^ 
Beginning  November  7* 

^    ^    ^ 

HARVEY  DINING  CAR  OBSERVATION  CAR 
(with  Ladies'  ParIor)^j»^j»  BUFFET  SMOKING 
CAR  (with  Barber  Shop).>».>».>».>»j»  And  Luxurious 
DRAWING-ROOM  PULLMANS  j«^^^^^^.?» 

^     ^     ^ 

Preferred  by  Experienced  Travelers 

^Vvas  assuTVtv^  uTvv^oTm  eiiceVVeTvce  o^  semce. 


ASK  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLETS- 


GEO.  T.  GUNNIP, 

General  Agent,  4)7  Walnut  Street, 

ONaNNATI,  OfflO. 
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FEES  ABOLISHED 


AT. 


Indiana  University 


At  the  November  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Indiana  University^ 
the  following  resolution  was  passed : 


'*  WHbREAS,  It  is  desirable  that  admission  and    attendance  be  , 
absolutely  free  to  the  people  of  the  state,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  from  and  after  January  1,  1901,  all  contingent 
fees  be  abolished  except  in  the  School  of  Law,  provided,  however, 
that  this  resolution  shall  not  be  construed  to  do  away  with  a  reasonable 
charge  for  the  use  of  the  gymnasiums,  library,  and  equipments  and 
supplies  of  the  laboratories." 


A  second  edition  of  the  Illustrated  Announcement  of  the  University  was- 
issued  Xovember  1.     The  announcement  of  the  Spring  and  Summer  terms  will 
be  issued  about  February  1. 

For   catalogues,   illustrated    announcement,  or  other  publications  of  the^ 
University,  address  the  Kegistrar,  or 


JOSEPH  SWAIN,  President. 
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OoUece  and  School  Bella  of  Bast 

Quality.    Addraas. 

Old  EatabUshad 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

THE  E.  W.  VANDUZEN  CO.,  CIncinnati.O. 


A  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY 


To  M  Who  Teach  READING. 


jtjtjtjt 


The  Reading  Note  Book 


By  Pbofissor  CHARLES  M.  CUKRT  of  the  Indiana 
State  Normal  School,  has  proved  to  be  very  valuable 
.tind  practicable  in  the  hands  i>f  teachers.  This  work 
takes  up  in  a  sugfestive  way  the  selections  in  the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  readers  in  the  Indiana  series  and  fur- 
nishes all  the  data  in  the  way  of  biography,  allusions, 
etc..  necessary  to  teach  them  successfully.  It  has  the 
approval  of  the  best  teachers  of  reading.  It  will  be  sent 
to  any  address,  postpaid  for 

20    OENXS. 

The  Inland  Publishing  Co.»  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


ed  PHYSICAL  APPARAfUS? 

State  Superintendent  Jones  baa  to  lay  of 

irowell  Cabinet 


i  May  Conarn  : 

vt  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  Crowell 
1  fully  believe  it  to  be  the  best  equipment  for  the 
there  is  on  the  market 

In  the  hands  of  a  competent  instructor,  a 
high  school  class  wottld  be  ame  to  get  a  thorough 
training  in  the  handling  of  midunery  and  ap- 
paratus* I  can  certainly  advise  its  adoption  in 
other  schook  if  such  schools  have  good  instruct- 
ors in  physics*        Very  truly, 

F.L.  JONES* 

If  you  buy  a  CROWELL  CABINET,  you  will  hare 
a  complete  laboratory. 

The  following  Indiana  towns  have  ordered  within 
the  past  few  weeks:      Greenfield,  Jefferson rille. 

I    Linton,  Oaklandon,  Lawrence,  Pendleton,  Prince- 
ton, and  Kirklin. 
Write  for  large  illustrated  catalogue  and  book  of 
testimonials. 

The  OowcII  Apparatus  Co*, 

Ft  Wayne  Ave*  and  St  Joseph  St 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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Tri'State  %  % 
Normal  College, 

ANGOLA,  INDIANA. 

SHIS  institution  is  both  ^formal  and  College— Normal  in  that  it  emplo^R  the  very  best  talent 
to  serve  all  who  want  to  prepare  to  teach.  Chas.  D.  Nason,  Ph.  D.  of  Pennsylvania  Uni- 
versity, ha.4  been  employed  for  another  year.  He  has  special  charge  of  all  Pedagogical  and 
Beading  Circle  work.  Prof.  Baily  continues  his  Training  work,  meeting  every  difficulty 
that  besets  the  young  teacher.  We  have  three  to  four  Arithmetic  classes  every  term.  Hereafter 
the  President  of  the  school  will  condnct  a  class  in  Arithmetic  in  which  no  books  will  be 
used  in  the  class*  His  methods  have  been  copyrighted  and  are  used  in  every  State  in  the  union. 
We  make  the  following  guarantee:  We  will  refund  tuition  to  any  one  who  takes  a  term 
in  this  class  and  is  not  satisfied  that  this  class  alone  is  worth  all  expenses  of  a  term'fr 
schooling. 

We  have  two  classes  using  Cook  &  Cropsey  as  a  text  book.     We  also  conduct  a  Grammar  class- 

independent  of  any  special  textbook,  except  for  purposes  of  illustration.     Let  the  teachers  take 

notice  of  this  line  of  work.     It  will  pay  you  to  come  a  long  way  to  get  this  very  uniqne  instruction. 

We  have  established  a  Law  Department  with  a  large  and  able  faculty  made  up  of  practical* 

lawyers.     Judge  D.  B.  Best  is  Dean  of  faculty. 

We  have  made  such  connection  with  cities  now,  that  those  who  take  a  Commercial  Course 
here  are  practically  sure  of  a  good  place.  We  now  have  more  calls  for  teachers  of  bookkeeping: 
than  we  can  supply.  Same,  however,  is  true  in  Literary  Department.  Here  is  an  application  from> 
the  President  of  one  of  the  best  colleges  in  Texas,  received  September  10: 

^Pfof*  Sniffs  I  need  a  teaciier  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  I  would 
rather  risk  your  judgment  than  that  of  any  other  man  in  tiie  school 
work.^ 

We  now  have  calls  for  four  teachers  in  Bookkeeping  which  we  can't  supply. 

We  are  a  college  and  do  college  work  all  the  time,  and  our  work  is  credited  without  examina- 
tion in  the  best  colleges  and  universities  in  the  land.  Better  go  to  a  normal  school  where  the  college- 
work  done  counts  in  a  university.  This  is  a  tremendous  advantage.  Three  years  of  work  here 
counts  as  much  in  a  university  as  six  years  in  high  school.  This  we  have  proven  by  facts  every  year 
for  the  past  eight  years. 

BOARD  FURNISHED. 

Boom  and  Tuition  Costs  from  t2.50  to  t2.85  Per  Week* 

We  have  no  poor  rooms  nor  poor  board.  All  rooms  are  in  good  homes,  and  all  board  in  private- 
families.     We  have  no  low  priced  board.     We  have  no  halls.     All  are  homed  in  good  families. 

Students  can  enter  any  day.     Need  not  wait  for  new  term  to  open. 
Ask  for  Catalogue ;  also,  ask  for  Law  Catalogue. 

Address  L.  M.  SNIFF,  A.  M.,  President. 
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FaU  Vacancies.  Jl  Jl  Jl 
Place   your   registration, 
EARLY.  Ji  JtJiJiJi 

1    ^     . .>fi^THB^ci|c .^    1 

Jljljl Sena  for  JlJl^ 
^OUR  PLATFORM^ 
Jljljlfor}900.JlJIJl 

I  (  1  ARK  TCACHERS'ACtNCY  J 

B.F.CLARK 

378-388  Wabash  Ave. 

CHICAGO 

Teachers  Wanted.  •="•  ''XMi'j»"».ry  .5»h. 

Register  now.    Telegram  calls  during  December  and 
-January.  We  have  vacancies  now  and  calls  for  January. 

tirade  and  High  School  Teachers  in  Demand. 

Thurston  Teachers'  Agency, 

378  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago, 
ANNA  M.  THURSTON.  Manager- 


CALIFORNIA 


FIRST-CLASS    SLEEPERS    DAILY 
•   .   .  BBTWeiN  .   .   . 

<{HICA80  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO 

WITHOUT   CHANGE 
are  carried  on  the  limited  trains  of  the 


D.  A  R.  G.— R.  G.  W.-Sou.  Pac. 
Best  Scenery  of  the  Rockies  and  Sierra^evadal 

By  Daylight  in  Both  Directions. 

Best  Dining  Car  Service.    Buffet  Library  Cars. 
Send  for  "Chicago  to  California,"  de- 
scribing the  journey  through. 


LOW  RATE 

PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED  TOURIST 

EXCURSIONS 

To  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

Leave  Chicago  Tuesdays  via  Scenic  Route. 
Leave  Chicago  Thursdays  via  Scenic  Route. 
Leave  Chicago  Tuesdays  via  Southern  Route. 

Improved  Tourist  Cars— Fast  Trains* 

Write  for  itinerary  and  "Tourist  Dictionary." 


<}.  D.  Bacon.  G.  A. P.  D.,208  Rialto  Bldg.,  St. Louis,  Mo. 
John  Skbasti  vn,  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 


8HOWALTER'8    SOLUTION    BOOK. 

If  you  kneur  the  content*  of  this  book  jroa 
iirould  send  us  your  order  by  next  msOl. 

We  not  only  have  the  best 
teacher's  book  published  on 
this  subject,  but  the  only  eom- 
plete  arithmetical  reference 
and  solution  book  on  the  mar- 
ket. It  you  are  a  teacher  yoa 
will  buy  this  book  sooner  or  la- 
ter: it  would  be  economy  to  bay 
it  now.  We  guarantee  satisfae- 
tion;  if  the  book  does  not  please 
you  upon  receipt  of  same,  re- 
turn it  to  us  and  we  will  refund 
your  money.  It  now  re^mires 
two  editions  per  year  to  supply 
the  demand  ot  the  teachers  for 
this  popular  new  work.  Sev- 
enth edition  now  in  press.  A 
copy  of  the  latest  edition.  454 

nes.  handsomely  boana  in 
1.50:  cheaper  bindiDS,tl.35. 
"What  Educators  Say"  of  the  book  sent  upon  request. 
Agents  wanted.  Address  J.  B.  F.  Showalter  &  Co.,  East 
Chicago,  Ind. 
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SEND  TO  THE- 


INLAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Foe  Y<^  LIBRARY  BOOKSp 

MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS.  OR  PRIMARY  HELPS. 

THE  INLAND  PUBLISHING  CO..  TERRE  HAUTE.  INO.  * 


Representatives  tir^S^"^^; 

citj,  town,  and  village.  Pleasant  work  and  large 
commiBsions.  Send  two  references  and  foil  par- 
ticnlars  and  free  equipment  will  be  mailed  you. 

MODERll  CULTULE  MABAZINE  CO., 

CAXTON  BLDQ.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Something  New 
for  Qirls  and  Boys. 

During  the  past  year  '^St.  Nicholas''  Magazine, 
which  has  been  for  nearly  thirty  years  the 
leading  children's  monthly  magasine  of  the  world 
<and  now  the  only  one),  has  introduced  several 
new  departments  which  have  been  extremely 
attractive  and  have  greatly  increased  the  circu- 
lation.   One  of  these  is 

"NATURE  AND  SCIENCE." 

"Don't  bother  me — I'm  too  busy,"  is  too  often 
the  remark  of  a  grown-up  person  to  a  child  who 
really  wants  to  know.  The  editor  of  ''  Nature  and 
Science"  eives  careful  attention  to  every  question 
asked  by  his  young  readers,  and  "  We  will  write 
to  ^  St.  Nicholas '  about  it "  has  become  the  motto 
of  the  department,  which  contains  interesting 
»hort  articles,  beautifully  illustrated,  telling  of 
four-footed  animals,  birds,  insects,  water  animals, 
plants,  and  whatever  pertains  to  Nature. 

"ST.  NICHOLAS  LEAGUE" 

is  an  organization  of  those  who  read  the  magazine 
{whether  subscribers  or  not),  without  dues,  and 
it  offers  prizes  each  month  for  the  best  drawings, 
photoi^raphs,  poems,  stories,  puzzles  and  puzzle 
answers.  Some  of  the  work  sent  in  by  young 
folks  shows  surprising  talent. 

No  one  who  does  not  see  **St.  Nicholas"  can 
realize  what  an  interesting  magazine  it  is,  and 
how  ezQuisitely  it  is  il- 
lustratea;  it  is  a  surprise 
to  young  and  old.  Of 
literature  it  contains  the 
choicest,  and  in  art  it 
has  never  been  surpassed 
by  any  grown  folks'  peri- 
odical. The  new  volume 
begins  with  November, 
1900,  and  the  subscrip- 
tion price  is  $3.00  a 
year.  If  there  are  chil- 
<iren  in  your  home,  you 
«an  hardly  afford  to  be 
without  it. 
The  Century  Co.,  Union  Square,  New  York. 


BOYS  AND  QIRLS 

who  read  this  adver- 
tisement and  who 
wish  to  find  out  more 
about  the  St.  Nich- 
las  League  and  its 
system  of  monthly 
prizes  may  address, 
without  cost.  The 
St.  Nicholas  League, 
Union  Square,  New 
York. 


HAVE  YOU  READ 

SEWALL'S  BLACK  BEAUTY? 

Send  10  cents  for  a  copy. 
Catalogue  fre«.  B.  M.  CHAPLIN,  Warsaw.  Ind. 

THE  CENTURY 

MAGAZINE. 

"Tbb  Lbadino  Periodical  of  the  World  " 

WiU  Make  t90J 
'*A  Year  of  Romance.^^ 

'PESIDES  a  great  program  of  illastrated  articles— 
-^  a  superb  panorama  of  the  Rhine— John  Bach  Mc- 
Mwster's  Oroup  of  articles  on  Daniel  Webster— color 
pictures,  etc.,  etc.,  Thr  Century  will  present,  beginning 
with  November,  1900,  the  first  issue  of  the  new  volume. 

Short  Novels  and  G>mplete  Stories  by: 


F.  Anstey, 
Mrs.  Burnett, 
Geo.  W  Cable, 
Winston  Churchill, 
Edwin  Afa  Dix, 
Hamlin  Qarland, 
David  Gray, 
Joel  Chandler  Harris, 
Brete  Harte. 
W.D.  H'wells, 
Henry  James, 
Sarah  Orne  Jowett, 


Rudyard  Kipling, 
Ian  Maclaren, 
S.  Weir  Mitchell. 
Thomas  Nelson  Page, 
Bertha  Runkle, 
Flora  ^nnie  "teel, 
Frank  R.  Stockton, 
Ruth  MoEnery  Stuart, 
Gen.  Lew  Wallace, 
Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
E.  Stuart  Phelps  Ward, 
Mary  E.  Wilkins. 


^THE   HELMET   OF  NAVARRE,^ 

A  great  novel,  full  of  life,  adventure  and  action,  the 
scene  laid  in  France  three  hundred  years  ago.  began  in 
the  August,  1900, Cknturt, and  will  continue  for  several 
months  in  1901.  Critics  everywhere  are  enthusiastic 
over  the  opening  chapters  of  this  remarkable  story. 
"  The  author's  fame  is  apparently  establish«'d  with  this, 
her  maiden  effort,"  says  the  Boston  TranBcript,  The 
Critic  calls  it  "A  remarkable  performance." 

d>CC  ^^^  Sabscrlliers  to  The  Century  Maq- 
Plf  nn  azihr,  who  begin  with  the  number  for 
November,  lWO,will  receive  fVee  of  charge 
the  three  previous  numbers,  August,  Sep  ember  and 
October,  containing  the  first  chapters  of  **  The  Helmet 
of  Navarre."  or,  if  these  numbers  are  entirely  ex- 
hausted at  the  time  of  subscribing,  they  will  receive  a 
pamphletcontainingall  of  the  chapters  of"  I  he  Helmet 
of  Navarre,"  contained  in  the  three  numbers. 

A»k  /or  the  free  numbera  when  nibeeribinff.    $UJ0O  a  year. 

The  Century  Co.,  Union  Sq«,  New  York* 
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SCRIBNER^S  NEW  TEXT-BOOK. 

CLARK'S  PRACTICAL  PUBLIC  SPEAKING.    lamo,  $i.oo  net. 

^      THOMPSON'S  LOBO,  RAO  AND  VIXEN.    lamo,  $0.60  net. 
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Six  articles  on  Art  by  Dr.  John  L.  Lowes  of  Han- 
over College  are  now  appearing  in  the  Educator- 
Journal.  The  introductory  article  was  printed  in 
Pecember.  The  remaining  five  articles  will  consist 
respectively  of  studies  of  Botticelli's  "Coronation," 
Millet's  "Gleaners"  Troyon's  *'Oxen  Going  to 
Their  Work,"  Turner's  "Fighting  Temeraire,"  "Vic- 
tory of  Samothrace/'  "Facade  of  Amiens"  Both 
the  writer  of  the  articles  and  the  editors  of  this  paper 
are  hoping  that  a  great  many  teachers  will  be  induced 
to  place  a  well  executed  copy  of  some  or  all  of  these 
subjects  on  their  schoolroom  walls,  and  then  use  these 
articles  as  suggestive  starting  points  for  appreciative 
and  continuous  studies.  Great  pictures  are  like  the 
great  books — better  know  two  or  three  well  than  a 
hundred  superficially. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  may  wish  to 
secure  copies  of  "The  Coronation"  let  us  say  that 
very  few  American  publishers  list  it  in  their  cata- 
logues. One  of  these  is  Braun,  Clement  &  Co., 
249  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  who  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  a  beautiful  carbon  print  of  this  picture  at 
$400.  Publishers  of  the  other  subjects  will  be 
named  as  the  studies  appear. 
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THE  CORONATION  OF  THE  VIRGIN— BOTTICELLI. 


John  L.  Lowbb. 


It  is  from  Luke's  gospel  that  the  words 
are  taken  which  the  Virgin  writes — ^the 
most  intensely  human  gospel  of  the  four; 
best  loved  by  artists,  who  have  found  in 
it  alone  the  scenes  to  which  they  have 
oftenest  returned — the  Annunciation,  the 
Visitation,  the  Nativity,  the  Adoration  of 
the  Shepherds,  the  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,  the  Boy  Christ  among  the  Doc- 
tors, the  Good  Samaritan,  the  Supper  at 
Eramaus.  And  its  intimate,  sympathetic 
sense  of  the  mystery  of  motherhood  to  her 
who  kept  aJl  these  things  and  pondered 
them  in  her  heart,  was  never  keenlier  felt, 
I  think,  or  more  reverently  interpreted 
than  in  this  picture,  to  which,  in  its  inner 
room  in  the  Uffizi,  one  turns  aside  again 
and  again  from  the  more  splendid  Raph- 
aels and  Titians  and  Corregios  of  the 
Tribune.  It  hangs  beside  another  Ma- 
donna of  Botticelli's — he  painted  at  least 
eight — in  which  even  sweeter-faced  child- 
angels  have  just  paused  in  singing  from 
their  still  open  books  to  the  same  unheed- 
ing mother,  whose  eyes  look  far  away,  as 
if  to  where  she  is  to  stand,  the  Mater 
dolorosa,  by  the  cross.  And  beside  these 
two,  on  the  same  wall,  hangs  yet  another 
work  of  his,  the  ^Tortitude,"  whose  spirit 
is  so  finely  rendered  into  words  in  the 
third  of  Euskin^s  Mornings  in  Florence; 
and  here  again  the  figure  is  that  of  Mary, 
and  the  burden  of  it«  mystery  is  somehow 
like  to  hers.  For  the  hand  that  writes, 
'Ttfy  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord,''  and 
the  hand  that  holds  the  waiting  sword  of 
Fortitude,  seem  to  belong  alike,  in  Botti- 
celli's mind,  to  one  whose  soul  cries  out, 
"Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  me; 
it  is  high,  I  can  not  attain  unto  it."    And 


the  Venus  that  he  painted  risen  from  the 
sea,  greets  her  new  world  with  the  same 
look,  from  which  "the  wonder  is  not  yet 
quite  gone;"  and  his  Pallas,  standing  vic- 
torious beside  the  Oentaur  she  has  tamed, 
haa  the  eyes  of  one  who  dreams  of  heavy 
burdens  yet  to  be.  Leonardo's  women — 
Monna  Lisa,  the  Madonna  of  the  Eocks — 
look  with  eyes  that  have  read  all  the  rid- 
dles of  the  universe.  To  Botticelli's 
women,  they  are  all  unsolved. 

But  such  a  mood  as  that,  you  say,  is  not 
for  children.  No,  it  is  not — thongh  I  con- 
fess I  am  not  sure  that  deep  in  childhood 
there  is  not  a  sense  to  which  it  does  make 
its  appeal,  a  sense  of  tears  in  things,  more 
poignant  as  it  is  less  understood.  But 
granting  that  the  note  of  sadness  will  not 
speak,  and  ought  not,  to  a  child, — as  the 
scathing  satire  on  humanity  does  not  in 
Gulliver,  nor  the  deeper  meaning  of  the 
allegory  in  the  Pilgrim^s  Progress,  nor 
even  in  the  Man  of  Sorrows  in  the  Christ"" 
the  picture  none  the  less  is  steeped  with 
that  which  does,  with  an  infinitely  human 
tenderness,  like  that  of  Luke  himself. 
And  for  this  gracious  presence — ^to  be  felt, 
not  talked  about;  for  that  "modesty  of 
great  imagination  trained  in  reverence," 
which  to  Ruskin  was  Botticelli's  supreme 
quality — for  these,  even  more  than  for  the 
story  which  it  tells,  I  would  have  it  hang 
upon  our  walls. 

And  yet  it  tells  us  much  of  Botticelli, 
too — far  more  than  the  delightful  gossip 
of  Yasari,  that  old  Plutarch  of  the  paint- 
ers, ever  can.  The  loving  care  with  which 
the  fine  embroidery  on  Mary's  robes,  the 
figures  on  the  garment  of  the  angel  hold- 
ing with  his  hands  the  shoulders  of  the 
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two  he  bends  above,  the  filmy  star-work, 
like  snow-crystals,  of  the  crown  itself — 
the  delicacy  of  the  touch  with  which  all 
these  are  wrought,  recalls  the  days  when, 
like  so  many  of  his  fellows,  he  was  mas- 
tering the  goldsmith's  art;  commencing 
artist — in  the  good  old  phrase — ^with  just 
the  sort  of  training,  by  the  way,  to  whose 
significance  for  our  own  national  art  the 
Boycroft  shops^  embodying  in  deed,  if 
sometimes  with  discordant  notes  in  word, 
the  very  spirit  of  the  early  Eenaissance, 
are  waking  us.  And  further,  when  you 
care  to  see  some  hint  of  what  he  owed 
his  master  Era  Filippo  Lippi — and  you 
will  find  in  Ariadne  Florentina  verv  beau- 
tifully told  what  Lippi  must  have  taught 
any  boy  he  loved — and  when,  far  more, 
you  want  to  feel  the  subtle  power  for 
which  he  could  call  no  man  master,  but 
held  by  grace  of  God,  sit  down  with  a 
good  copy  of  the  older  painter's  "Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin'' — 

''God  in  the  mid9t»  Madomoia  and  her  babe, 
Ringed  by  a  bowery,  flowery  angel-brood, 
Lilies  and  vestments  and  white  faces,  sweet 
As  puff  on  puff  of  grated  orris-root 
When    ladies    crowd    to    church    at    mid- 
summer." 

Or  even  with  the  picture  of  it  Browning 
paints  again  as  climax  of  his  marvelous 
poem,  and  let  them  tell  you  what  they 
will. 

And  some  day,  too,  put  side  by  side 
Leonardo's  Monna  Lisa,  and  that  stem 
cowled  face  of  the  great  preacher-monk 
Savonarola,  as  Era  Bartolommeo  painted 
it,  and  you  will  have  a  parable  of  Botti- 
celli's later  life,  if  not  of  all  of  it.  Eor 
it  was  those  two  men  who  influenced  his 
maturer  years,  as  Dante  and  Boccaccio,  in 
like  antithesis,  nis  younger;  and  in  them 
stand  embodied  the  two  currents — Greek 
and  Hebrew — from  whose  mingling  grew 
the  paradox  that  meets  us,  not  in  Botti- 
celli only,  but  his  times.  Eor  there  was 
the  Botticelli  to  whom  Boccaccio  and 
Leonardo  and  the  humanists  made  strong 
appeal,  and  you  see  it  in  his  strangely 
svmpathetic  feeling  for  the  Greek,  as  in 
the  '^irth  of  Venus,"  and  the  "Prima- 
vera,"  and  the  ^Tallas  with  the  Centaur." 
But  there  was  the  Botticelli,  too,   who 


turned  aside  to  study  the  Divine  Comedy, 
and  drew  the  illustrations  for  the  Inferno, 
and  later  still — and  this  makes  Romola  a 
means  toward  feeling  with  what  electric 
currents  was  charged  the  atmosphere  he 
breathed — together  with  the  Bobbias,  and 
Era  Bartolommeo,  and  Lorenzo  di  Credi, 
and  even  Michelangelo,  came  under  the 
spell  of  Savonarola's  passionate  eloquence. 
Yet  the  two  men  in  him  never  lived  apart, 
and  so  the  sadness  that  made  him  later 
of  the  number  of  the  Piagnoni,  is  in  his 
Venus,  looking  wistfully  across  the  laugh- 
ing waves;  while  the  keen,  fresh  sense  of 
what  was  Greek  in  him  for  the  external 
world,  has  given  us  the  lovely  landscape 
background  and  the  exquisitely  fashioned 
robes — it  is  with  little  field-flowers  that 
the  sleeve  is  fretted,  of  the  boy-angel  to 
the  right>   who  holds  the   crown — that 
blend  so  restfuUy  the  else  far  too  insistent 
minors  of  the  ^^Coronation"  into  harmony. 
But  there  is  almost  endless  suggestive- 
ness  in  a  picture  such  as  this.     *T1ie 
painter  of  the  ^Venus  Bising  from  the 
Sea'  and  of  the  'Spring'  *  *  is  the  great- 
est artist  of  lineal  design  that  Europe  has 
ever  had."    That  is  the  sunnning  np  of 
Berenson's  estimate,  and  if  this  picture, 
with  its  wonderfully  flowing  curves  and 
contours,  that  satisfy  one  as  does  music, 
should  do  absolutely  nothing  else  than 
constantly  and  silently  make  its  impres- 
sion of  the  loveliness  of  lines,  upon  the 
plastic,  keenly  sensitive  imagination  of 
the  child,  that  in  itself  would  be  enough 
to  ask.    And  there  is  Botticelli's  love  for 
flowers — daisies,  lilies,  sprays  of  roses — 
that  he  learned  from  IVa  Eilippo,  and  that 
makes  us  think  of  Leonardo — as  do  all  of 
them  of  Chaucer — and  should  send  us 
sometime  on  a  search  through  what  we 
have  accessible  of  each  of  them.    And  if 
you  get  Eilippino  Lippi's  "Vision  of  St. 
Bernard"  and  look  at  the  ea^r,   pripsv 
faces  of  the  children  around  the  Virgin 
there,  first  cousins  to  the  children  here, 
you  will  see  what  virtue  went  out  of  the 
master's  into  the  oupil's  hand.      Much 
more  there  is — the  kinship,  for  one  thing, 
of    Bume-Jones    and    Bossetti,    of    the 
"Golden  Stair"  and  the  'TJlessed  Damo- 
zel,"  with  Botticelli  and  his  fellows  and 
their  work — ^but  a  loving  study  of  this 
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picture,  with  the  rest,  will  make  of  it  its 
own  interpreter. 

I  can  not  close,  however,  without  refer- 
ring to  the  three  singulaily  beautiful  de- 
scriptions of  this  same  picture  in  the 
books  of  Walter  Pater  and  Mrs.  Oliphant 


chapter  of  the  Ariadne  Floreniina,  and — 
in  their  books  already  mentioned — of 
Bernhard  Berenson  and  Walter  Pater. 
Yet  to  none  of  these,  perhaps,  yields  place 
the  interpretation  of  the  spirit  of  the  man, 
which — not  to  speak  of  the  "Quattrocen- 


THe  CORONATION. 

From  a  Carbon  Prtnt  by  Braun,  Clement  &  Co.,  249  Fifth  Aveniio.  New  York. 


and  John  Addington  Symonds,  to  which 
reference  was  made  last  month.  Nor 
could  three  points  of  view  regarding  Bot- 
tieelli^s  real  si^ificance  be  more  sugges- 
tively unlike  and  yet  more  deeply  in  ac- 
C(>rd,  than  tho3e  of  Ruskin,  in  the  last 


tisteria"  Maurice  Hewlett  gives  in  the 
comparison  of  Botticelli's  "Judith'^  (the 
same  that  Ruskin  prophesied  upon  in  that 
one  of  the  Mornings  in  Florence  which 
he  named  "Before  the  Soldan'^  with 
Donatello's  and  Mantegna's,  in  the  essay 
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from  the  Earthwork  out  of  Tuscany  called 
"The  Soul  of  a  Fact.'*     For  in  that  the 
poet  and  the  painter  in  Sandro  Botticelli 
alike  receive  their  meed.* 
Hanover,  Indiana. 


*'  It  may  be  helpful  towards  ftirther  study  to  know 
that  there  are  to  be  had  of  G.  H.  Duntoa  k  Co.,  298 
Boylston  St.,  Boston,  for  15  cents  apiece,  or  $1.60  per 
dozen,  imported  photo^aphs  of  the  following  (and 
many  otherii)  of  Botticelli's^  works:  1.  Allegory  of 
Spring  ("Primavera") ;  2.  Birth  of  Venus;  3.  Forti- 
tude ('*  Fortezsa  ") ;  4.  Judith:  5.  Tobias  and  the 
Archangels  (attributed) ;  6.  Holy  Family,  ot  the  Pitti ; 
7.  Coronation  of  the  Virgin ;   8.  Adoration  of  the  Magi; 


9.  Madonna  and  Sin^ng  Angels,  of  the  Uffisi ;  10. 
Madonna,  of  the  Pitti :  11.  Madonna,  of  the  LovTre 
(attributed) ;  12.  Madonna,  of  the  Berlin  Gallery ; 
IS.  Madonna,  of  the  National  Gallery  (attributed)  : 
U.  Pallas  and  the  Centaur.  Most  of  these  are  also  to 
be  had  in  penny  prints,  as  follows  :  Nos.  (as  aboye) 
1,  7,  9  and  11,  in  the  blue  prints,  published  by  Earl 
Thompson  &  Co..  Syracuse,  N.T.;  Nos  1.2,5,7,8,9,11, 
13,  in  the  Perry  Pictures  :  Nos.  1, 7  (detail),  11  in  Har- 
per's Blaik  and  White  Prints;  No.  13  in  the  WitUr 
Penny  Prints.  All  the  other  paintings  mentioned  in 
this  article  can  be  had  of  Dnnton,  as  above,  and  also 
in  penny  prints,  as  follows :  Leonardo's  Monna  Lisa, 
and  the  Madonna  of  the  B^cks  (Perry^  Harpers) ;  Pra 
Lippo  Lippi's  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  (Tnompson); 
Fra  Bartolommeo's  Savonarola  (Witter);  Filippino  s 
Vision  of  St.  Bernard  (Thompson):  Rossettis'  Blessed 
Damozel  (Harpers):  Burne-J ones'  Golden  Stair  (Perry, 
Harpers,  Thompson ) . 


A  JOURNEY  TO  THE  "BAD  LANDS"  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA. 

D.  Lanob. 


Certain  regions  in  Nebraska,  Wyoming, 
South  and  North  Dakota  have  been  calleii 
'^Mauvaise  Terres''  by  the  old  French 
trapi^ers  and  traders.  These  "bad  lands'' 
consist  of  nearly  horizontal  strata  of  gen- 
erally soft,  friable  rock  with  but  little  or 
no  covering  of  soil  and  vegetation.  The 
dry  climate  prevents  the  growth  of  a  dense 
vegetation,  which  in  central  and  eastern 
states  covers  the  hills  and  bluffs  and,  in 
most  cases,  conceals  the  underlying  rocks 
from  view  and  protects  them,  in  a  meas- 
ure, from  the  eroding  action  of  rains  and 
streams.  But  in  the  different  "bad  land" 
regions  the  occasional  heavy  showers  have 
cut  the  friable  rock  strata  into  innumer- 
able small  tablelands,  into  buttes,  towers, 
and  pinnacles.  When  the  rains  fall,  all 
the  innumerable  gullies  are  filled  with 
muddy  torrents,  which  carry  the  wash 
from  the  friable,  bare,  or  nearly  bare 
rocks  into  the  rivers.  For  the  agricultur- 
ist these  are  bad  lands;  the  old  "voyageur'^ 
who  found  here  the  hardest  kind  of  trav- 
eling, few  places  with  good  water,  no 
valuable  fur-bearing  animals,  and,  accord- 
ing to  his  idea,  generally  but  little  game, 
regions  of  this  character  were  bad  lands. 
The  geographer,  the  geologist,  and  the 
general  naturalist  does  not  find  them  bad 
lands;  were  he  to  name  them  over,  they 
would  be  called  the  "Enchanted  Lands." 

As  long  as  we  continue  to  study  geogra- 
phv  from  books  and  maps  only,  it  will  re- 
main as  dry  as  paper.  We  shall  have  to 
become  explorers  of  our   home    districts 


afoot  and  awheel,  and  begin  to  see  and 
measure  our  country  by  boat  and  by  rail, 
in  order  to  see  its  beauty,  appreciate  its 
vastness,  and  feel  a  thrill  of  its  destiny. 

We  left  St.  Paul  on  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific overland  train  about  eleven  in  the 
evening.  Making  ourselves  at  home  in 
our  comfortable  tourist  sleeper,  it  was  not 
long  before  we  had  passed  into  dream- 
land after  the  arduous  work  of  preparing 
for  a  long  vacation  trip  through  the  west, 
the  land  of  proiaise  and  hope. 

As  our  heavy  train  of  ten  magnificent 
oars  smoothly  rolled  through  the  August 
night,  pictures  of  past  days  flitted  through 
our  mind.  We  saw  a  long  train  of  large- 
horned  oxen,  each  hitched  to  a  heavy 
wooden  cart.  They  were  also  bound  for 
the  west,  the  Red  river  valley.*  How  slow 
the  poor  beasts  were  traveling  and  yet 
the  heads  of  the  men  in  charge  wiggled, 
WG  saw  even  their  cheeks  quavering  as  the 
carts  went  jolting  over  the  trail.  We 
were  glad  we  had  not  taken  that  train. 
Then  we  saw  a  "prairie  schooner"  crowded 
M'ith  sturdy  men,  tired  looking  women, 
and  uncomfortable  children.  Could  that 
be  the  stage  our  western  friend  had  writ- 
ten about?  And  then  the  porter  called: 
"It's  past  seven  o'clock,  gentlemen,  break- 
fast is  ready  in  the  dining  car!"  We 
opened  our  eyes,  the  Eed  river  carts  and 
the  prairie  schooner  had  vanished,  our 
train  was  speeding  over  the  rolling,  end- 
less fertile  plains  of  North  Dakota,  We 
were  over  300  miles  from  St.  Paul,  but 
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still  in  the  realm  of  the  Father  of  Waters, 
the  grand  chief  of  the  rivers;  all  the  small 
and  large  winding  streams  of  this  prairie 
send  their  freshets  to  the  Mississippi. 
Early  in  the  afternoon  we  cross  the  muddy 
Missouri  at  Bismarck,  450  miles  from  St 
Paul.  Heavy  rains  have  fallen  the  night 
before  last,  and  the  river  is  as  turbid,  as 
muddy  as  the  clay  in  its  banks.  Although 
all  the  northwestern  states  suflEered  much 
from  drought  tnis  summer,  the  eflfects  of 
it  became  more  and  more  perceptible  west 
of  the  Missouri;  for  we  have  now  entered 
the  region  where  agriculture  becomes  a 
hazardous  pursuit  on  account  of  th^  fre- 
quently insuflScient  rainfall.  From  this 
longitude  to  the  foothills  of  the  Cascades, 
a  distance  of  1,200  miles,  extends  the  em- 
pire of  the  ranchman. 

Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  will  live  on 
the  short,  seared  grass  of  the  plains;  they 
will  not  only  live,  but  fatten  on  this  stem- 
cured  hay.  It  is  only  when  the  ranch  be- 
comes overstocked,  and  when  unusually 
heavy  snows  and  severe  winter  storms  pre- 
vent the  hardy  animals  from  finding  their 
food,  that  large  numbers  of  them  perish 
in  the  winter. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  a  number  of 
valleys,  all  through  the  Eockies,  where 
grains  will,  without  irrigation,  regularly 
yield  an  abundant  harvest  but,  in  general, 
the  great  region  referred  to  is  a  stock 
country.  Where,  however,  irrigation  is 
practicable,  as  in  the  valley  of  the  Ya- 
kimah  river  in  Washington,  the  soil  be- 
comes almost  incredibly  productive  of  ce- 
reals, forage  crops,  fruit  and  hops. 

After  the  traveler  on  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific train  leaves  the  limestone  and  white 
sandstone  cliffs,  both  of  Paleozoic  age,  ex- 
posed along  the  Missisippi  in  the  "Twin 
Cities,'^  he  sees  no  rock-exposing  banks 
until  he  has  crossed  the  Missouri.  The 
whole  country  between  is  covered  by  a 
layer  of  glacial  drift  from  one  hundred  to 
several  hundred  feet  thick.  But  as  soon 
as  you  have  crossed  the  Missouri  the  drift 
thins  out  and  you  see  the  stratified  rock 
covered  by  a  drift  sheet  varying  from  zero 
to  fifty  feet  in  thickness.  More  and  more 
the  drift  sheet  thins  out,  buttes  of  strati- 
fied rocks  appear  on  the  prairie  like  monu- 
ments of  past  geological  ages,  the  granite 


'  bowlders  lie  on  nearly  driftless  rock,  and 
about  thirty  miles  west  of  Bismarck,  near 
the  little  station  of  Sims,  you  leave  the 
field  of  the  great  glaciers,  which,  during 
the  ice  age,  covered  the  whole  northeast- 
em  I'nited  States  from  Long  Island  to  the 
western  banks  of  the  Missouri. 

Even  one  who  travels  by  the  Pacific 
Limited  can  here  read  the  history  of  the 
earth.  No  longer  is  the  native  rock  con- 
cealed by  glacial  drift  of  clay,  bowlders 
and  sand;  but  layers  of  shale  and  sand- 
stone are  seen  a  few  feet  or  inches  below 
the  prairie  sod,  and  the  bunched  buffalo 
grass,  the  goldenrods,  and  blazing  stars 
send  their  life-giving  rootlets  into  the  very 
cracks  of  cretaceous  coal  beds — on  the 
buried  plants  of  the  cretaceous  swamp 
blooms  the  sun-bathed  vegetation  of  the 
prairie,  and  the  ardent  south  wind  draws 
the  long  buried  life  of  an  age  which  hu- 
man eye  never  saw,  into  the  swaying 
branches  of  the  willows  and  the  whisper- 
ing, fluttering  leaves  of  the  oottonwood. 
Xot  a  single  gneiss  or  grajiite  bowlder 
was  carried  here  from  the  distant  ledges 
and  layers  towards  the  north,  the  hills 
and  buttes  were  not  rounded  off  or  planed 
down  by  the  ice  sheet;  nay,  bold  and 
rugged  they  stand  on  the  prairie;  their 
cliffs  are  almost  vertical,  as  the  rains  and 
winds  sculptured  them. 

It  is  now  past  four  o^clock.  We  have 
l)een  flying  over  the  Dakota  prairie  since 
daylight,  and  we  begin  to  appreciate  the 
vastness  of  the  plains.  Quite  suddenly  we 
feel  the  train  rushing  down  grade,  some- 
thing we  have  not  experienced  all  day. 
The  buttes  seem  to  close  in  around  the 
track;  white,  black,  and  red  rocks  in  long 
vertical  cliffs,  over  one  hundred  feet  high, 
exclude  the  plains  from  view,  the  train 
winds  about  in  the  valley  of  a  deep  run, 
which  is  dry  now,  but  to  judge  from  the 
muddy  pools,  the  banks  of  shingly  pebbles 
and  the  mud-covered  brush  on  its  banks, 
it  must  have  been  filled  with  a  torrent 
only  yesterday.  Xow  we  catch  sight  of 
a  number  of  prairie  does  scamrering  about 
near  their  burrows  on  a  small  level  slope. 
Our  train  is  ^lacking  up;  "Medora!"  the 
brak(*TiiBn  calls  out,  and  we  are  at  our 
destination,  at  ^Fedora  in  the  "Bad 
T.ands''  of  Xortli  Dakota.     Hidden  awav 
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amoDgst  the  surrounding  cliffs,  on  the  cot- 
ton-wood-fringed banks  of  the  Little  Mis- 
souri, lies  the  little  town  with  the  roman- 
tic Spanish  sounding  name  of  Medora, 
and  with  a  history  still  more  romantic. 

Do  not  tell  us  that  our  country,  that 
the  west,  has  no  history.  It  has  too  much 
history;  it  is  lacking  historians  to  bring 
order  into  the  chaos  of  jewels.  Do  not 
tell  us  that  the  western  world  has  no  ar- 


chitecture! Aye,  here  we  stand  surround- 
ed by  the  temples,  the  domes,  the  castles, 
the  spires — not  of  Roman  antiquity;  nay, 
of  eternity!  We  are  privileged  to  read  the 
inscriptions  of  monuments  for  which  the 
Almighty  laid  the  foundations  and  which 
storms  and  clouds  carved  and  engraived 
for  ages — we  are  in  the  enchanted  lands. 
Si  Paul,  Minn. 

[To  be  continued.] 


HISTORY  TEACttlNQ  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  INDIANA. 
III.    COURSES  OF  STUOY— TEXT-BOOKS. 

Frederic  Austin  Goo. 


Having  considered  in  previous  papers 
the  status  of  history  teaching  in  our  high 
schools  as  judged  by  the  qualifications  of 
teachers  and  by  the  general  facilities  and 
equipment  for  history  work,  we  may  now 
devote  some  attention  to  the  points  set 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  What  are  the 
prevailing  requirements  in  the  subject  of 
history?  What  position  does  the  subject 
occupy  in  the  curriculum?  What  texts 
are  commonly  employed  in  presenting  the 
various  courses? 

It  appears^  that  of  the  one  hundred 
schools  from  which  our  data  have  been  ob- 
tained, exactly  half  require  two  years' 
work  in  history.  This  plan  is  much  more 
generally  observed  than  any  other,  which 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  of  the  re- 
maining 50  schools,  one  requires  no  work 
in  the  subject,  18  require  one  year,  16  re- 
quire three  years,  and  two  require  four 
years.  The  bearing  of  these  facts  is  made 
more  appreciable  when  it  is  stated  that  of 
the  100  schools  all  but  13  have  a  four- 
year  curriculum,  and  of  these  13  only 
one  falls  below  three  years.  It  should  be 
noted  also  that  the  foregoing  statistics 
with  regard  to  the  requirements  in  history 
are  exclusive  of  rclntcd  courses  in  civil 
government  which  are  offered  in  81  of  the 
100  schools.  Most  of  these  latter  courses 
are  one-half  year  in  length,  thoufi^h  in  at 
least  19  cases  they  extend  through  an  en- 
tire year. 

As  was  incidentallv  noted  in  a  former 


paper,  53  schools,  or  somewhat  more  than 
half  of  the  total,  reported  a  course  in 
American  history.  Naturally  the  time 
given  to  this  subject  is  by  no  means  uni- 
form. In  no  case,  however,  is  the  course 
longer  than  one  year,  and  in  no  case 
shorter  than  one-third  year  (except  in  a 
few  schools  which  maintain  brief  review 
courses  of  a  special  nature  and  which  are 
not  included  in  this  summary).  It  is 
gratifying  to  find  that  in  so  many  as  23 
of  the  53  schools  the  course  in  American 
history  is  one  year  in  length.  In  18 
schools  it  is  one-half  year,  in  five  schools 
between  one-half  and  one  year,  and  in 
only  four  is  the  course  so  brief  as  one- 
third  year. 

In  few  respects  perhaps,  is  there  better 
evidence  of  advancement  along  educa- 
tional lines  than  in  the  character  of  cur- 
rent text-books.  So  far  as  the  teaching  of 
American  history  in  our  high  schools  can 
l)e  tested  by  the  quality  of  text-books  in 
use,  there  is  certainly  much  reason  for  en- 
couragement. Very  few  schools  persist  in 
tbe  use  of  the  old  style  of  texts  which 
formed  the  basis  of  what  little  work  was 
done  in  history  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 
At  least  three-fourths  of  the  schools  use 
texts  which  have  been  written  by  some  of 
onr  best  teachers  of  history  and  within 
tne  last  three  or  four  years.  Thus,  in  17 
schools  Channing'fi  text  is  used,  in  five, 
MclMastor's;  in  three,  Fiske^s,  and  in  three, 
AfcLaughlin's:  11  use  Montgomery's  Stu- 
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dent^s  American  History.  In  six  or  seven 
schools  no  text-book  is  employed  in  this 
subject.  In  the  remainder  of  the  53  there 
is  no  uniformity— one,  for  instance,  using 
the  three  books  by  Thwaites,  Hart,  and 
Wilson  (the  Epoch  series),  another  using 
Johnston^s  American  Politics,  others  us- 
ing Barnes,  Scudder,  and  other  inferior 
books.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  remarkable  group  of  texts  pro- 
duced only  so  recently  by  Professors 
Channing,  Piske,  McMaster,  and  Mc- 
Laughlin vrill  toon  fully  occupy  the  field. 
The  large  number  of  instances  reported  in 
which  schools  have,  within  the  last  year  or 
two,  discarded  older  and  less  autiioritar 
Uve  texts  and  adopted  one  of  the  four 
just  indicated  is  very  significant  and  pro- 
phetic indeed  of  better  things. 

Strangely  enough,  precisely  the  same 
number  of  schools  report  courses  in  Eng- 
lish history  as  in  American  history  (53), 
although,  of  course,  the  lists  of  the  two 
are  not  identical;  for  only  35  have  a  course 
in  both  subjects.  In  by  far  the  greatest 
number  of  these  53  schools  the  course  in 
English  history  extends  through  one-half 
year — the  number  being  32.  In  15 
schools  the  length  of  the  English  history 
course  is  one  year,  in  six  others  it  is  two- 
thirds  of  a  year.  As  to  text-books,  Mont^ 
gomery^s  Leading  Facts  of  English  His- 
tory is  used  almost  exclusively — ^Ln  50  of 
the  53  schools — two  of  the  remainder  re- 
porting Couran  and  Kendall  and  the  other 
Gardiner's  Shorter  English  History. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  re- 
fer to  the  attractive  and  inspiring  little 
*^Sonrce  Book  of  English  History,'^  com- 
piled by  Miss  Kenddl,  which,  appearing 
only  a  few  weeks  aero,  promises  to  be  so 
widely  used  as  a  supplement  to  the  ordin- 
aiy  text-book. 

One-fifth  of  the  schools  (20  out  of  100) 
report  a  specific  course  in  Grecian  history. 
This  course  is  almost  uniformly  one-half 
year  in'  length.  Myer's  text  is  in  general 
use — in  15  of  the  20  schools.  Botsford's 
recent  book  is  reported  to  be  in  use  in 
only  one  school,  but  it  is  only  a  question 
of  a  short  time  until  its  peculiar  merits 
must  secure  its  wide  adoption.  The 
courses  in  Boman  historv  are  very  gen- 
erally upon  the  same  basis  as  those  in 


Grecian  history.  In  fact  in  every  reported 
case  except  one  where  a  school  has  a  spe- 
cific course  in  the  one,  it  has  such  a  course 
also  in  the  other.  The  course  in  Boman 
history  is,  with  few  exceptions,  one-half 
year  in  length.  The  text  used  in  all  re- 
ported cases  is  Myers,  Allen,  or  Myers  and 
Allen.  Judged  bv  his  Grecian  history, 
Professor  Botsford's  forthcoming  book  on 
Borne  may  be  awaited  with  much  expec- 
tancy. 

Just  as  there  is  a  close  approximation 
between  courses  in  Grecian  and  Boman 
history,  so  is  there  a  marked  similarity 
in  the  courses  in  English  and  French  his- 
tory as  ordinarily  presented  in  our  high 
schools.  So  far  as  the  reports  cover  the 
latter  two  subjects  about  the  only  differ- 
ence is  the  number  of  schools  in  which 
they  have  a  place  in  the  curricidum — 
English  53,  French  but  14.  A  study  of 
the  reports,  however,  reveals  that  the 
fact  that  comparatively  few  schools  offer 
courses  in  French  history  is  little  to  be  re- 
gretted in  view  of  weak  points  of  so  much 
more  serious  character.  Indeed,  it  would 
seem  that  in  several  of  the  cases  where 
French  history  c^  a  distinct  course  is  pr 
sented  it  is  done  at  the  sacrifice  of  some- 
thing really  more  essential.  In  saying 
this  it  is  not  intended  to  depreciate 
French  history  as  a  subject  of  study,  but 
merely  to  assert  that  this  subject  m<ust 
hold  a  subsidiary  place  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  high  school.  By  schools  which  do 
not  maintain  courses  in  general  history 
the  very  legitimate  plea  is  advanced  that 
a  course  in  French  history  is  necessary  in 
order  to  give  the  student  some  idea  of  the 
great  movements  of  continental  history 
gathered  about  such  heads  as  the  crusades, 
feudalism,  the  renaissance,  the  reforma- 
tion, and  the  era  of  political  revolution. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  this  object 
might  best  be  attained,  as  the  committee 
of  seven  has  suggested,  not  by  a  specific 
conrse  in  French  history,  but  by  a  course 
in  general  mediaeval  and  modem  Euro- 
pean history.  At  any  rate  one  feels  jus- 
tified in  contending  that  a  school  (such 
as  one  reported)  which  offers  one  year  in 
general  history  and  one  year  in  French 
history,  but  no  work  in  Greek,  Boman, 
English,  or  American  history,  as  such. 
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ought  by  all  means  to  substitute  for  the 
French  history  one  of  the  latter  periods. 

But  it  is  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject of  so-called  "general  history'^  that  the 
most  vexed  problems  appear.  As  is  well 
known,  the  committee  of  seven  in  its  re- 
port to  the  American  Historical  associa- 
tion, recommended  the  breaking  up  of  the 
time-honored  course  in  general  history 
into  specific  periods  or  ^Iblocks*'  such  as 
(1)  ancient  history,  (2)  mediaeval  and 
modem  history,  (3)  English  history,  and 
(4)  American  history.  It  is  clearly  re- 
vealed by  our  reports  that  the  process  thus 
outlined  and  advocated  is  gradually  work- 
ing itself  out  in  the  high  schools  of  this 
state.  An  appreciable  number  of  teachers 
refer  to  general  history  in  a  rather  apol- 
ogetic tone,  and  some  even  with  a  certain 
show  of  contempt.  Neveriieless  71  of 
the  100  schools  report  that  they  main- 
tain such  a  course.  One  thing  may  be 
said  at  the  outset.  The  utility  of  a  course 
in  general  history  depends  largely  upon 
its  length.  A  two  or  three  years'  course 
in  general  history  might  very  well  cover 
all  the  previously  named  blocks  and  so 
virtually  amount  to  the  same  thing  as 
several  specific  courses.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  only  10  of  the  71  schools 
report  a  general  history  course  of  as  much 
as  two  years.  Twelve  report  a  course  of 
one  and  one-half  years,  while  59  report  a 
course  of  only  one  year.  The  conviction 
is  forced. upon  us  that  this  prevalence  of 
the  one  year  course  in  general  history  is  a 
source  of  weakness  in  our  high  school 
treatment  of  the  subject.  The  inadequacy 
of  such  a  course  is  commented  upon  in 
numerous  reports  and  the  feeling  that  it 
must  be  either  lengthened  or  entirely  done 
away  seems  to  be  quite  general.  It  is 
found,  as  might  be  anticipated,  that  it  is 
chiefly  in  these  one  year  courses  in  gen- 
eral history  that  no  attempt  is  made  to 
use  library  facilities  and  do  collateral  and 
illustrative  work.  When  we  consider  that 
54  schools  carry  classes  through  Mver's 
General  History  (which  is  the  text  used  in 
90  per  cent,  of  the  schools)  in  one  year, 
it  becomes  unnecessary  to  inquire  further 
why  libraries,  if  possessed,  are  not  used. 

In  the  hope  of  securing  from  teachers 
an  expression  upon  the  question  as  to  the 


relative  value  of  an  extended  course  in 
general  history  (say  two  years),  on  the  o-iie 
hand,  and  the  same  amount  of  time 
divided  between  two  specific  courses — or 
among  three  or  four — as  Greek,  Eoman, 
English,  American,  on  the  other,  an  in- 
quiry of  this  nature  was  included  in  the 
circulars  distributed.  WMle,  as  a  rule, 
the  replies  were  very  decisive  in  tone 
either  for  or  against  general  history  under 
these  conditions,  the  net  result  can  not 
be  deemed  very  decisive  for  the  reason 
that  the  number  of  those  favoring  general 
history  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of 
those  favoring  specific  courses,  being  34 
in  the  one  case  and  39  in  the  other,  with 
several  advocating  a  combination  of  the 
two.  The  arguments  advanced  for  gen- 
eral history  may  be  summarized  somewhat 
as  follows:  (1)  General  history  is  designed 
to  give  the  student  a  comprehensive,  logic- 
al, and  coherent  view  of  human  progress 
such  as  specific  courses  can  hardly  convey. 
The  latter  tend  to  patchwork,  lack  of 
proper  perspective,  unbalanced  apprecia- 
tion, false  judgment.  (2)  Many  pupils  do 
not  remain  in  high  school  throughout  the 
four  years  and  hence  should  have  at  least 
a  course  in  general  history,  since  they  have 
not  the  opportunity  to  acquire  general  his- 
torical knowledge  through  several  specific 
courses.  Both  of  these  contentions  have 
weight.  As  to  the  first,  it  may  be  said 
that  its  force  is  largely  lost  if  the  teaching 
of  specific  courses  is  of  the  right  sort; 
as  to  the  second,  it  may  be  said  that  there 
is  at  least  a  serious  question  as  to  how  far 
it  is  right  to  modify  the  history  work  of 
the  high  school  to  its  injury  merely  for 
the  sake  of  those  who  do  not  complete  the 
full  course  of  study. 

In  what  order  are  the  various  fields  of 
history  approached  by  the  student?  Man- 
ifestly this  is  a  matter  of  importance. 
From  our  reports  is  appears  that  while  in 
five  schools  American  history  precedes  all 
other  periods,  in  34  this  subject  very  prop- 
erly comes  last  in  the  course.  In  26 
schools  general  history  is  at  the  beginning, 
with  specific  courses  in  English  and  Amer- 
ican history  following.  Although  there 
are  some  eccentricities  along  this  line — as, 
for  instance,  one  school  in  which  general 
history  is  preceded  by  American  history 
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and  followed  by  English  history — it  would 
seem  that  on  the  whole  the  correct  theory 
of  order  of  courses  pretty  generally  pre- 
vails. It  is  noteworthy  that  14  schools 
have  precisely  the  same  highly  commend- 
able order  of  general,  English,  and  Amer- 
ican history,  while  10  others  have  a  dooe 
approximation  to  it  in  Greek,  Soman, 
English,  and  American  courses  in  the 
order  named.  Ae  practically  all  high 
school  pupils  have  had  at  least  a  yeaPe 
work  in  United  States  his/tory  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  it  does  not  seem  at  all  wise 
that  this  should  be  followed  immediately 
by  the  same  subject  in  the  high  school. 
Rather  we  should  say  that  the  first  course 
in  this  department  riiould  be  ancient  his- 
tory regardless  of  whether  the  "general 
history^^  or  "specific  course**  plan  be  pur- 
sued. English  history  in  the  high  school 
should  invariably  precede  American  his- 
tory as  it  does  in  24  schools  reported,  and 
not  vice  versa  as  in  10  schools.  This  is 
for  the  twofold  reasom  that  a  knowledge 
of  English  history  is  essential  to  an  under- 
standing of  American  history  and  that  the 
latter  subject  should  be  postponed  until 
the  end  of  the  curriculum  in  order  that  it 
may  be  as  comprehensive  and  thorough 
as  possible.  The  arguments  advanced  for 
placing  American  history  in  the  early 
years  of  the  high  school  course  ore  (1) 
that  the  pupil  should  proceed  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown  (a  principle  gener- 
ally true  but  here  utterly  misapplied)  and 
(2)  that  American  history  should  be 
known  whatever  may  remain  unknown, 
and  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  the  pupils 
who  do  not  complete  the  high  school 
course,  should  be  placed  at  the  beginning. 
Again  it  may  be  said  that  the  interest  of 
the  majority  must  be  the  determining  con- 
sideration, and  since  American  history  at 
the  beginning  of  the  high  school  curricu- 
lum loses  half  of  its  efliectiveness,  it  must 
be  a  very  exceptional  case  where  the  sub- 
ject can  rightfully  occupy  any  place  save 
the  end  of  the  history  schedule. 

One  other  feature  of  this  subject  may 
be  noticed.  Investigation  reveals  that 
there  is  a  tendency  in  some  schools  to 
maintain  courses  of  doubtful  utility.  For 
example,  one  school  offers  a  year's  course 
in   Wilson's   "The  State,"   also  a  year's 


work  in  Scott's  "Development  of  Consti- 
tutional Liberty,''  and  yet  has  only  two- 
thirds  of  a  year  in  American  history,  one- 
third  of  a  year  in  English  history,  and 
one  year  in  general  history — all  being 
courses  of  inadequate  length  and  no  pro- 
vision at  all  being  made  for  specific  work 
in  Grecian  and  Roman  history.  Another 
school  has  no  courses  in  English  or  Amer- 
ican history — ^in  fact,  nothing  but  a  two- 
year  course  in  general  histOTy — ^and  }'et 
has  a  half-year  course  in  Walker's  "Po- 
litical Economy."  This  latter  course  may 
under  some  circumstances  have  a  legiti- 
mate place  in  a  hig'h  school  course,  but 
never,  it  is  believed,  to  the  exclusion  of 
specific  courses  in  English  and  American 
history.  There  is  one  high  school  of  146 
students  in  which  there  is  nothing  what- 
ever in  the  way  of  history  except  a  one- 
year  course  in  Myer's  General  History, 
and  another  having  seven  teachers  and 
181  students,  yet  presenting  only  one  year 
of  work  in  history — ^and  that  a  course  in 
Fisher's  ^^riefer  History  of  the  Nations." 
If  there  is  any  one  thing  above  another 
which  college-trained  men  and  women 
who  go  out  to  teach  history  in  our  high 
schools  should  do,  and  which  is  evidently 
so  difficult,  it  is,  in  plain  words,  to  keep 
a  level  head.  By  this  I  mean  that  they 
should  resist  the  temptation  occasioned  by 
the  implanting  of  lofty  educational  ideals 
to  overleap  what  may  be  called  the  bounds 
of  pedagogical  propriety,  and,  by  miscon- 
struing the  real  function  of  the  high 
school,  attempt  to  make  of  it  a  miniature 
university.  The  conclusion  is  forced  upon 
us  that  we  need  more  and  more  to  guard 
against  moving  university  subjects  back 
into  the  high  school  curriculum.  A  hun- 
dredfold better  is  it  to  present  in  the  hifi:h 
school  a  compact,  well-balanced,  and  ade- 
quately taught  curriculum  than  one  which 
is  overcrowded  and  top-heavy  by  reason  of 
the  incorporation  of  courses  which  prop- 
erly belong  to  the  college.  Such  a  policy 
does  not  mean  a  return  to  the  cramped 
curriculum  of  olden  days,  but  it  does 
mean  the  exclusion  of  everything  which 
in  any  way  hinders  the  most  effective  pre- 
sentation of  those  subjects  which  con- 
stitute the  peculiar  work  of  the  secondary 
school. 
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SCHOOL  HYQIBNB. 


W.  H.  Foreman. 


In  this  paper  will  be  considered  some 
physical  conditions  incident  to  school  life, 
induced  or  aggravated  by  improper  school 
conditions  and  requirements.  The  best 
time  for  applying  and  observing  the  laws 
of  hygiene  is  in  the  days  of  childhood  and 
youth,  for  then  the  whole  organism  is 
plastic  and  yields  readily  to  both  internal 
and  external  impressions  and  forces.  The 
average  child  is  subject  from  eight  to 
twelve  years  of  its  life  to  school  conditions 
and  requirements.  How  important  then 
becomes  the  study  and  pralctioe  of  hy- 
gienic measures  in  the  school  1  It  con- 
cerns the  teacher,  parent,  physician,  and 
citizen.  The  teacher  can  not  be  held  di- 
rectly responsible  for  the  home  conditions 
and  environments  of  the  children,  but,  in 
so  far  as  possible,  he  should  look  to  their 
personal  hygiene,  while  he  is  directly  re- 
sponsible  for  the  sanitary  environments 
and  hygienic  requirements  of  the  school. 

Do  the  schools  as  ordinarily  conducted 
have  a  tendency  to  lower  the  general  vital- 
ity and  physical  vigor  of  the  children?  I 
answer,  yes.  We  see  it  in  the  defective 
eyesight  and  hearing,  nervous  derange- 
ments and  fatigue,  spinal  and  other  physi- 
cal deformities,  menstrual  disorders,  cir- 
culatory disturbances,  headaches,  pul- 
monary troubles,  and  contagious  and  in-, 
fectious  diseases.  This  is  Irue  even  at  a 
time  when  there  is  the  greatest  amoimt 
of  physical  vigor  and  vitality,  when  there 
should  be  building  of  sound  bodies  and 
strong  constitutions.  That  this  condition 
of  facts  exists  I  think  the  most  conservsr 
tive  will  agree.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  or 
to  infer  that  all  children  are  so  aflfected, 
but  rather  that  too  often  these  conditions 
exist.  We  can  not  be  blamed  for  weak 
constitutions  and  diseased  bodies,  and  a 
lack  of  proper  hygienic  measures  in  the 
home  life  of  the  children  who  come  to  us, 
but  too  often  school  environments  and  re- 
quirements induce  pathological  conditions 
or  aggravate  evils  already  existing.  To 
those  predisposed  to  disease,  school  en- 
vironments should  be  such  as  to  mitigate 


and  not  aggravate,  while  to  the  healthy 
and  strong  nothing  should  detract  from 
their  physical  vigor  and  vitality. 

I  have  already  discussed  in  previous 
papers  sanitary  school  environments. 

SIGHT. 

Perfect  vision  requires  that  all  the  rays 
of  light  from  any  single  point  of  the  ob- 
ject be  brought  together  again  in  a  single 
point  on  the  retina.  Imperfect  vision  re- 
sults when  the  rays  of  light  from  any 
point  of  the  object  are  dSused  on  the 
retina.  This  diffusion  may  be  prodnoed, 
(1)  by  the  rays  of  light  bemg  brought  to- 
gether before  they  reach  the  retina — ^near- 
sightedness or  myopia;  (2)  by  the  rays 
reaching  the  retina  before  coming  to  a 
point — far-sightedness  or  hypermetro- 
pia;  (3)  by  the  rays  from  some  points  of 
the  object  coming  to  a  proper  focus  on  the 
retina  while  those  from  other  points  are 
diffused — astigmatism.  Ck)lor  blindness 
is  often  found,  especially  in  boys,  seldom 
in  girls. 

The  causes  of  defective  vision  are 
usually  to  be  f  oimd  in  the  lenses,  humors, 
and  muscles  of  the  eye-ball.  This  may 
be  either  a  natural  condition  or  an  ab- 
normal condition  produced  by  improper 
conditions  and  use.  In  myopic  eyes 
usually  the  cornea  is  too  convex  and  can 
be  remedied  by  slightly  concave  glass,  the 
concavity  of  the  glass  depending  upon  the 
convexily  of  the  cornea,  while  hyperme- 
tropic eyes  can  be  helped  by  convex 
glasses.  It  is  very  difficidt  to  correct  as- 
tigmatism. 

Young  children  are  usually  hyper- 
metropic, but  nature  gradually  pemledies 
this  defect.  It  has  been  shown  by  the  ex- 
amination of  the  eyes  of  school  children 
that  near-sightedness  increases  progres- 
sively from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
classes.  Children  who  enter  school  with 
emmetropic  eyes,  or  with  an  hereditaiy 
tendency  to  myopia,  or  who  are,  perhaps, 
already  near-sighted  to  a  slight  degree, 
soon    become    more    intensely    myopic; 
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whUe  others^  who  may  be  even  hyper- 
metropic on  entering  school,  will  be  found 
to  have  become  near-sighted  during  school 
life.  Probably  less  than  three  per  cent, 
of  the  children  are  near-sighted  upon  en- 
tering school,  while  careful  experimenters 
have  repori;ed  that  an  average  of  f  ori;y  per 
cent,  of  the  pupils  in  the  primary,  gram- 
mar and  high  schools  are  near-sighted, 
varying  from  twenty-two  per  cent,  in  the 
lower  grades  to  fifty-eight  per  cent,  in  the 
higher  grades.  The  percentages,  of  course, 
must  vary  with  the  locality  and  home  en- 
vironment of  the  children.  Children  in 
the  rural  districts  are  less  affected  than 
those  of  the  city,  whik  children  coming 
from  the  slums  of  our  great  cities  are  moet 
affected. 

That  such  conditions  more  or  less  exist 
every  careful  and  observant  teacher  must 
agree.  We  need  only  observe  the  grades 
in  our  towns  and  cities  to  see  the  gradual 
increase  in  percentage  of  glasses  worn,  and 
yet  the  majority  of  cases  are  probably 
never  suspected  or  known  even  by  parenii 
or  teachers.  A  number  of  times  I  have 
had  occasion  to  inform  parents  that  their 
child  was  near-sighted,  and  they  were  sur- 
prised, never  having  suspected  such  a  con- 
dition. Teaxihers  become  accustomed  to 
their  children  and  often  do  not  detect  the 
very  worst  cases  until  their  attention  is 
called  to  it  by  some  one  unaccustomed  to 
the  individual  characteristics  of  the  child. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  school 
year  our  first  primary  teacher,  who  is  care- 
ful and  observant,  (mlled  my  attention  to 
a  boy  who,  although  seated  on  the  front 
seat,  was  unable  to  see  any  work  on  the 
board.  The  teacher  immediately  informed 
his  parents,  who  are  intelligent  people, 
They  were  surprised,  not  suspecting  such 
a  condition.  They  immediately  consulted 
an  oculist  and  procured  proper  glasses. 
The  first  evening  after  putting  on  the 
glasses,  which  was  a  beautiful  starlight 
evening,  he  happened  to  step  upon  the 
veranda,  and  looking  up,  in  utter  astonish- 
ment and  wonder  he  called,  "sister,  sister, 
come  and  see  the  beautiful  suns!'* 

The  principal  conditions  inducing  the 
prevalence  of  near-sightedness  in  the 
schools  are  badly  arranged  or  insufficient 
light,  bad  air,  overheating  of  the  school- 


room, improper  seating,  compelling  chil- 
dren to  lean  forward  while  reading  or 
writing,  fine  print  and  poorly  printed  text- 
books, cigarette  smoking,  too  much  school 
work  done  at  a  point  near  the  eyes  and  too 
constant  and  intense  use  of  the  eyes,  to 
which  may  be  added  unhealthy  home  con- 
ditions, congenital  affections,  hereditary 
tendencies,  and  disease. 

The  type  should  be  plain,  not  smaller 
than  pica  for  young  children,  nor  smaller 
than  small  pica  for  those  older,  and  should 
be  printed  on  paper  without  gloss,  non- 
transparent  and  non-bibulous.  Too  con- 
stant and  intense  use  of  the  eyes  produces 
eye  fatigue  and  strain  which  must  at  last 
permanently  weaken  the  eyes,  besides  pro- 
ducing sjrmpathetic  disturbances.  It  is 
better  te  rest  the  eyes  with  an  occasional 
varied  exercise,  such  as  an  oral  lesson,  a 
story,  physical  exercise  or  rest.  Close  ap- 
plication to  books,  writing,  drawing,  and 
busy  work  should  be  relieved  by  the  fro- 
quent  use  of  blackboard  and  oral  work. 
The  use  of  tobacco,  especially  cigarette 
smoking,  weakens  the  optic  nerves,  and 
tends  to  cause  dimness  of  vision  even 
while  the  eyes  may  appear  healthy.  Con- 
tagious diseases  often  affect  the  sight.  It 
is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  see  that 
the  school  conditions  and  requirements 
are  such  as  to  give  the  eyes  the  necessary 
protection.  Pupils  whose  eyes  are  affected 
can  often  be  helped 'by  changing  seate, 
regulating  light,  requiring  less  eye  appli- 
cation, and  obtaining  proper  glasses.  The 
teacher  can  not  be  held  responsible  for 
unsanitary  home  conditions,  congenital 
diseases,  and  hereditary  tendencies,  yet 
some  knowledge  of  these  may  often  aid 
in  dealing  with  the  children. 

Eye  affections  are  manifested  by  water- 
ing of  the  eyes,  red  or  swollen  lids,  dark 
rings  below  the  eyes,  suppuration,  the 
strained  look  characteristic  of  weak  eyes, 
reading  with  the  book  too  close  or  too  far 
from  eyes,  headaches,  irritableness,  drows- 
iness, fatigued  and  nervous  condition,  and 
lack  of  ability  and  consequent  unwilling- 
ness to  attend  consecutively  to  work  but 
for  a  limited  time.  These  manifestations 
will  not  be  constant,  but  will  show  them- 
selves with  increasing  frequency  as  the 
child  advances  in  the  grades.    Bad  effects 
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and  conditions  should  be  discovered  and 
remedied  in  time  to  avoid  serious  conse- 
quences. 

Special  tests  for  near-sightedness  may 
be  made  with  Snellen's  test  types,  which 
can  be  procured  by  enclosing  ten  cents  to 
the  Mcintosh  Battery  and  Optical  Com- 
pany, 521-531  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago, 
or  by  Test  of  Vision  for  Use  in  Schools, 
by  James  W.  Queen,  1010  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia,  the  cost  being  twenty-five 
cents.  The  tests  are  accompanied  with 
full  directions,  and  can  be  made  easily 
and  quickly.  Astigmatism  may  also  be 
tested  with  Queen's  test  card.  Color 
blindness  may  be  discovered  by  colored 
paper  or  worsteds  of  varying  but  yet  not 
widely  different  shades. 

HBARINO. 

Defective  hearing  has  recently  been 
shown  to  be  especially  frequent  among 
school  children.  One  of  the  worst  fea- 
tures about  this  difficulty  is  the  fact  that 
the  child  does  not  know  that  he  is  suffer- 
ing. He  thinks  his  hearing  as  good  as  the 
average.  He  can  hear  his  own  name  bet- 
ter than  anything  else,  and  when  anything 
resembling  it  is  said,  he  straightens  up, 
listens  carefully  while  the  teacher  repeats 
the  question,  makes  his  reply,  and  then 
because  of  the  strained  effort  necessary, 
relapses  bs  a  matter  of  self-defense  into  a 
listless,  half -comatose  state.  The  nervous 
and  muscular  strain  is  too  great  for  pro- 
longed attention;  he  soon  becomes  fa- 
tigued. Often  the  teacher  is  not  aware 
that  the  child  is  hard  of  hearing,  but  be- 
cause of  the  child's  dreaminess,  inatten- 
tion, dulness,  stupidity,  tardy  execution 
of  commands,  blank  expression  on  the 
face,  slow  progress  in  work,  thinks  the 
child  dull,  indolent,  lazy,  and  incapable. 
Often  when  the  defective  hearing  is  re- 
moved the  child  shows  himself  to  be  one 
of  the  most  responsive  and  brightest. 
When  any  of  the  above  symptoms  are  ob- 
served, the  teacher  should  make  an  effort 
to  discover  some  direct  physical  cause.  If 
it  be  defective  hearing  she  can  often  rem- 
edy or  modify  the  defect  by  seating  the 
child  where  he  will  be  close  to  her  natural 
position  before  the  school  and  can,  if  nec- 
essar}',  speak  slightly  louder;  besides,  she 


may  be  able  to  have  the  defect  entirely 
removed  by  referring  the  matter  to  the 
child's  parents. 

Besides  finding  children  defective  in 
general  hearing,  I  have  found  in  my  ex- 
perience some  who  are  absolutely  defec- 
tive, or  at  least  temporarily  defective,  in 
tone,  timbre  and  harmony.  I  have  had  a 
few  pupils  who  were  absolutely  unable  to 
detect  one  tone  of  the  musical  scale  from 
another,  the  difference  in  the  quality  of 
tone  of  different  instruments,  or  one  chord 
from  another.  One  instance  of  this  kind 
I  especially  remember  in  which  the  pupil 
otherwise  had  good  hearing  and  was  an 
exceptionally  bright  boy.  Children  thus 
temporarily  defective  may  in  most  cases, 
by  careful  individual  attention  and  train- 
ing, be  brought  to  a  normal  state. 

Deafness  may  be  caused  by  closing  of 
the  Eustachian  tube,  produced  by  colds, 
inflammation,  enlarged  tonsils,  adenoid 
growths,  nasal  catarrh,  or  such  infections 
diseases  as  scarlet  fever  and  measels;  and 
by  loud  noises  such  as  are  frequently  made 
by  children  yelling  into  one  another's 
ears,  loud  reports,  or  boxing  the  ears — ^all 
of  which  suddenly  compress  the  air 
against  the  drum  membrane,  producing 
pain,  and  strain,  or  sometimes  bursting 
the  membrane.  In  most  cases  the  defect 
can  be  entirely  cured  by  proper  medicinal 
and  surgical  Ireatment. 

Various  tests,  such  as  the  whisper,  the 
acoumeter,  and  the  watch  test,  may  be 
made  to  detect  defective  hearing,  but  the 
careful  and  observant  teacher  can  usually 
detect  the  defect  in  the  child  by  carefully 
observing  his  symptoms.  The  teacher 
should  remember  that  hearing  ma^'  be  de- 
fective in  one  ear  and  perfectly  normal 
in  the  other. 


A  singer  named  Gordon  once  coni- 
})lained  to  Handel  of  the  style  of  his  ac- 
companiments, which  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  singer,  saying  that  if  he  did 
not  accompany  him  better  he  would  jump 
on  the  harpsichord  and  destroy  it.  '*Ven- 
veil,"  said  Handel,  "tell  me  ven  you  vill 
do  dat  and  I  vill  advertise  it.  More  people 
vill  come  to  see  von  jump  dan  to  hear  vou 
sing." 
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THE  SCHOOL  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  LIFE. 

W.  A.  M1LLI8. 


The  report  of  the  committee  of  the  In- 
diana superintendents'  association  on 
"The  School  as  Related  to  Institutional 
Life"  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
body  of  pedagogical  literature  which  has 
emanated  from  this  source.  The  commit- 
tee has  accomplished  two  things:  It  has 
defined  and  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
school  is  a  social  servant,  that  it  is 
the  institution  or  agency  whose  function 
it  is  to  socialize  the  growing  genera- 
tion. It  has  also  raised  a  number  of  ques- 
tions of  profound  significance  for  future 
solution.  These  questions  which  the 
committee  merely  suggests  and  makes  no 
effort  to  answer  are  by  no  means  the  least 
valuable  part  of  the  report.  It  is  a  matter 
of  regret  that  the  discussion  by  the  asso- 
ciation in  large  part  did  not  touch  these 
problems,  but  was  dissipated  upon  mat- 
ters of  less  importance  and  about  which 
there  was  little  difference  of  opinion. 

The  school  does  not  exist  for  itself.  Its 
organization  and  processes  are  not  ends  in 
themselves.  Its  administration  should 
not  look  inward  but  outward.  It  does  not 
exist  even  for  the  child  as  he  is  to-day, 
but  for  the  man  living  in  the  world  of  af- 
fairs to-morrow.  The  school  is  an  organ 
in  the  organism  which  we  call  soci^,  or 
the  social  body,  and  exists  to  contribute 
to  this  organism  a  service  vital  to  the  life 
and  growth  of  the  social  body.  It  is  right 
to  say  that  the  school  exists  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  individual,  but  the  individ- 
ual is  a  socialized  individual.  He  lives 
and  prospers  only  through  participation 
in  the  improving  life -of  the  social  body. 
It  is  its  emphasis  of  the  fact  that  the  in- 
dividual can  live  only  in  relation  with 
other  individuals,  and,  in  the  present  civ- 
ilization, by  means  of  a  vast  social  ma- 
chinery which  is  delicately  balanced  and 
requiring  increasingly  more  perfect  adap- 
tation, that  the  committee  has  accom- 
plished its  first  end.  Yet  the  association 
seemed  largely  to  miss  the  point.  Gentle- 
men discussing  the  report  very  clearly 
pointed  out  two  functions  of  the  school, 


namely,  the  transmission  to  the  child  of 
the  loundations  of  knowledge  and  the 
social  arts,  and  the  practicing  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  school  in  living  the  activities 
and  relationships  which  are  primary  and 
typical  in  society.  But  they  failed  to  rec- 
ognize the  third  function  of  the  school  as 
a  regulative  agent,  organizing  and  giving 
direction  to  the  educative  forces  outside 
of  the  school  which  contribute  to  the 
child's  growth. 

The  report  is  not  very  explicit  in  its 
presentation  of  the  regulative  function  of 
the  jjchool,  yet  it  outlines  correctly  the 
three  spheres  of  labor  within  this  prov- 
ince. These  are  (1)  the  determination  of 
the  elements  of  the  child's  social  environ- 
ment which  shall  be  brought  into  contact 
with  his  unfolding  life;  (2)  to  put  the 
child  into  right  relation  with  the  several 
institutions  and  inspire  him  with  right 
impulses;  (3)  to  organize  and  utilize  the 
resources  of  the  community  life  of  the 
child  in  his  socialization.  This  regulative 
function  was  not  historically  assigned  to 
the  school.  But  the  increasing  differenti- 
ation of  society  requires  a  readjustment 
of  responsibilities  from  time  to  time,  old 
functions  passing  away  and  new  ones  be- 
ing added.  The  child  receives  his  educa- 
tion from  two  sources,  from  his  life  in  the 
school,  and  from  his  life  out  of  school. 
The  out-of-school  program  is  fuller,  more 
attractive  frequently,  and  never  less  effec- 
tive than  the  program,  in  school.  The 
child  passes  the  mo€t  impressionable  years 
of  his  life  out  of  school.  And  when  at 
the  age  of  six  he  arrives  with  books  and 
his  new  face  to  take  ud  the  curriculum  of 
the  school  he  is  already  a  post-graduate  in 
many  departments  of  learning  thoroughly 
vital  to  his  career.  Nor  does  he  leave, 
this  school-out-of-?chool  when  he  enters 
the  institutional  school.  He  is  participat- 
ing in  institutional  life  before  he  enters 
school  and  as  he  grows  older  this  partici- 
pation increases.  The  child  is  receiving  a 
large  element  of  his  education  from  this 
source,  sometimes  the  best  that  he  ever 
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receives,  too  often  the  worat,  and  yet  al- 
ways it  should  be  the  best.  With  the  dif- 
ferentiation of  social  life  there  has  grown 
absolute  need  of  supervision  of  this  school 
life  out-of-school.  The  responsibility  can 
be  nowhere  placed  than  upon  the  school. 
With  the  establishment  of  the  factory  sys- 
tem and  present  modes  of  living  the  fam- 
ily can  no  longer  be  trusted  as  an  institu- 
tion with  the  regulation  of  all  these  edu- 
cative factors  in  the  institutional  environ- 
ment of  the  child.  These  factors  are  m- 
creasingly  complex,  requiring  expert  man- 
agement; the  instruments  of  culture  once 
within  the  home  are  beyond  its  reach;  the 
necessity  for  perfect  adaptation^  is  so  great 
that  any  dereliction  on  the  part  of  home 
or  the  civil  society  is  fraught  with  too 
serious  consequences  to  b^  permitted  to 
go  unguarded  by  a  special  agency;  these 
outside  educators  are  so  numerous  and  in- 
sidious that  only  special  supervision  can 
make  sure  of  their  fruits.  There  thus  has 
arisen  need  of  a  new  variety  of  social  reg- 
ulation, the  organization  and  direction  of 
the  educative  influences  that  press  upon 
the  child^s  life  as  he  comes  and  goes  in 
the  community,  and  this  new  function  by 
the  nature  of  things  belongs  to  the  school. 

In  discussing  how  the  school  shall  meet 
this  new  responsibility  the  committee  rec- 
ommends correctly  a  larger  study  of  the 
factors  which  ero  to  make  up  the  com- 
munity life  of  the  child.  The  child  will 
assuine  a  right  attitude  toward  society 
only  when  he  is  brought  into  sympathy 
with  its  organization  and  purposes.  He 
will  possess  this  sympathy  only  through 
a  clear  insight  into  the  social  service 
which  each  factor  performs  and  of  the 
beneficent  character  of  the  whole.  There 
is  even  greater  need  of  a  study  of  the 
institutional  life  which  surrounds  the 
child  than  of  animal  and  plant  life. 
Social  study  must  take  even  higher  rank 
than  nature  study.  And  it  requires  no 
prophetic  eye  to  foresee  the  day  when  so- 
ciology will  be  given  equal  place  with 
psychology  as  a  basis  for  pedagogics. 

The  school  has  no  official  control  over 
the  other  institutions  as  educative  factors. 
Yet  through  wise  suggestion  it  may  prac- 
tically possess  adequate  authority  for  the 
regulation  of  this  out-of-school  education. 


The  large  and  fundamental  education 
wliich  the  child  receives  in  the  home  can 
be  quite  thoroughly  directed  through  the 
mothers'  clubs,  education  societies,  sym- 
pathetic conferences  between  parents  and 
teachers,  the  influence  of  a  friendly  pul- 
pit, and  tie  development  of  a  healthy 
educational  spirit.  "The  home  is  the 
first  primary  school,  the  first  temple,  and 
the  first  court  of  justice.*'  That  these  first 
primary  schools  and  temples  and  courts 
of  justice  be  properly  conducted  is  the 
first  duty  of  the  teacher.  Officially  super- 
intendent and  teacher  are  supervisors  of 
"public  instruction,"  but  socially  they  are 
supervisors  of  education  in  the  commun- 
ity. The  play  of  the  child  out  of  school 
has  prodigious  educative  value,  for  good 
or  bad,  and  the  establishment  in  centers 
of  social  betterment  of  the  supervised 
public  playground  is  in  recognition  of  the 
fact.  The  life  of  the  street  has  immense 
educative  significance,  for  good  and  bad, 
and  through  sympathetic  relations  of  the 
civil  government  and  the  school  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  latter  to  exercise  an  adequate 
jurisdiction  over  these  factors.  The  slot 
machine,  the  immodest  poster,  the  inde- 
cent show,  the  vicious  and  the  question- 
able are  easily  put  to  flight  by  the  per- 
sistent and  tactful  advocate  of  the  rights 
of  childhood.  Mammon  can  not  face  the 
innocence  of  a  little  child.  There  is 
great  educative  value  in  work.  The  boy 
on  th%  farm,  practiced  in  meeting  respon- 
sibilty  and  in  constant  employment,  has 
a  blessing  that  is  denied  the  city  boy  un- 
less a  wise  teacher  understands  that  some 
form  of  regular  employment  outside  of 
school  hours  is  worth  enough  more  to  the 
boy  than  blue  pencil  marks  to  justify  her 
in  taking  time  te  see  that  he  is  employed. 
These  suggestions  are  not  exhaustive,  but 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  large  field  of  use- 
fulness to  the  teacher  outside  of  school. 

There  is  a  very  general  disposition  ex- 
tant to  assume  that  all  this  larger  respon- 
sibility of  the  Echool  requires  departments 
of  cooking,  manual  training,  housekeep- 
ing, ete.,  in  school,  that  there  must  be  es- 
tablished in  the  classroom  a  miniature  so- 
ciety, with  a  play  bank,  play  store,  play 
shop,  and  play  home.  We  forget  that  the 
problem  is  not  how  to  get  thrift  and  neat- 
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uess  and  domesticity  in  the  schoolroom, 
but  in  the  home;  not  how  to  get  pictares 
on  the  walls  of  the  classroom,  but  on  the 
walls  of  the  home.  The  question  is  not 
how  to  get  the  child  to  put  his  savings 
into  a  play  bank,  but  how  to  get  him  into 
the  habit  of  utilizing  the  established  insti- 
tution. We  have  learned  in  science  work 
to  get  away  from  book  and  window  gar- 
den and  go  to  the  real  article.  In  indus- 
trial training  we  are  still  in  the  window- 
garden  stage.  There  is  a  large  problem 
raised  in  the  suggestion  of  Superintend- 
ent Harrison  that  we  attempt  to  organize 
opportunities  for  apprenticeship  in  store, 
office  and  factory  instead  of  setting  up 
artificial  establishments  in  the  school, 
which  by  their  very  nature  have  much 
of  the  spirit  of  play  in  them  and  lack 
that  atmosphere  of  reality  which  gives  ef- 
fectiveness to  training.  There  is  a  real 
question  whether  the  cooking  department 
in  the  school  will  meet  the  situation 
which  has  led  to  its  establishment  so  ef- 
fectively as  can  the  tactful  teacher  who 
through  suggestion  and  inspiration 
creates  an  ambition  in  her  pupils  to  leam 
to  cook,  and  who  organizes  a  cooking  club 
and  the  resources  of  the  homes  represent- 
ed. It  is  one  thing  for  a  group  of  society 
ladies  to  attend  a  cooking  school  and 
another  thing  to  go  into  the  kitchen  and 
cook.  It  is  worth  more  to  the  community 
to  develop  a  general  ambition  among  girls 
to  cook  well,  and  sweep  and  sew,  than  to 
offer  a  course  of  training  to  the  few  who 
elect  to  take  it.  There  is  a  real  question 
whether  just  as  we  have  taken  to  the 
woods  for  the  study  of  nature  we  should 
not  also  go  into  the  established  institu- 
tions to  give  the  child  his  industrial  train- 
ing. 

A  great  many  thoughtful  students  of 
social  conditions  will  take  issue  with  the 
report  in  the  matter  of  religious  training 
in  the  schools.  They  agree  with  Presi- 
dent Parsons  that  instruction  in  the  great 
fundamental  principles  of  religion  is  not 
only  possible  in  the  schools,  but  necessary. 
Ifecessary  for  three  reasons:  because 
moral  character  can  be  no  more  devel- 
oped independentiy  of  religious  character 
than  a  scientist  can  be  developed  who 
la<?ks  the  scientific  spirit;  because  our  civ- 


ilization is  based  in  fact  on  the  principles 
of  religion;  and  because  history  and  lit^ 
erature  and  science  and  art  become  full 
of  meaning  in  proportion  as  the  student 
sees  in  them  the  embodiment  of  the  cardi- 
nal truths  of  religion.  The  fact  that  re- 
ligious instruction  in  the  schools  will  meet 
with  many  and  serious  obstacles  under  ex- 
isting conditions  does  not  obviate  the  lie- 
cessity  of  meeting  the  demand,  nor  dis- 
pose of  the  problem.  Whatever  was  his- 
torically the  province  of  the  school  in  this 
particular,  the  changes  that  have  come 
with  social  readjustments  have  given  to 
the  school  of  the  present  this  new  respon- 
sibility. If,  as  the  report  claims,  the 
school  is  responsible  for  selecting  from 
the  experience  of  the  race  those  elements 
which  must  be  perpetuated,  there  is  no 
escape  from  the  responsibility  of  religious 
training.  This  additional  function  may 
awaken  alarm  among  the  faint-hearted, 
but  is  in  keeping  with  a  universal  move- 
ment clearly  discernible  on  the  social  hori- 
zon. 

There  is  some  disposition  to  criticise 
the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Harrison  in 
his  emphasis  upon  the  necessity  of  making 
the  best  possible  adaptation  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  existing  industrial  situation. 
The  objection  is  raised  that  the  view  .is 
too  utilitarian.  And  yet  this  is  the  lesson 
taught  by  the  sociologist.  The  basis  of 
all  social  betterment  is  economic  better- 
ment. Commons  says  that  every  reform 
traces  back  to  the  more  equitable  distri- 
bution of  wealth.  The  wise  bishop  in- 
sists that  the  heathen  must  be  fed  and 
clothed  before  he  can  be  converted.  In- 
dustrial life  is  not  the  end  of  existence, 
but  it  is  the  means  through  and  by  which 
the  individual  may  rise  to  higher  things. 
It  is  only  when  the  man  or  the  commun- 
ity possesses  a  margin  of  income  above 
the  necessities  of  life  that  either  is  ready 
for  literature  and  art.  We  shall  all  agree 
later  that  the  schools  must  be  organized 
in  view  of  this  social  law.  We  shall  see 
that  the  problem  of  the  school  is  to  assist 
the  conamunity  in  making  the  necessary 
readjustments  to  changing  social  condi- 
tions, and  we  shall  admit  that  the  indus- 
trial system  is  the  center  of  confusion. 
Whether  the  school  shall  change  its  proc- 
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esses  is  another  question.  The  point  of 
insistence  is  that  social  and  economic 
forces  and  conditions  are  constantly 
changing,  and  the  school,  the  special 
organ  of  society  for  the  adaptation  of  the 
growing  generations  to  the  social  order, 
must  readjust  its  work  to  fit  these  chang- 
ing conditions.  Whatever  was  the  proper 
course  of  study  and  method  of  this  cen- 
tury, the  course  and  processes  of  the 
school  in  the  next  must  be  worked  out 
in  harmony  with  the  social  conditions  of 
the  new  century.  Whether  the  school 
shall  look  chiefly  toward  preparing  the  in- 
dividual for  earning  a  livelihood  will  be 
determined  by  the  adjustment  of  social 
factors  in  making  up  and  determining  the 
social  whole.  "The  law  of  infititutional 
life  as  well  as  of  individual  life  is  growth, 
and  our  educational  problem  is  readjust- 
ment so  as  to  correlate  the  child  with 
th€se  ever  changing  conditions  and 
ideals.^'  If  the  school  is  not  thus  read- 
justed its  work  becomes  perfunctory  and 
it  fails  of  its  function. 

The  spirit  of  the  report  is  well  embod- 
ied in  the  closing  paragraph  of  Mr.  Harri- 
son's discussion:    "Are  the  schools  becom- 


ing j^rfunctor}^  in  any  of  their  opera- 
tions? Are  they  chasing  after  vagaries? 
Or  are  they  in  living,  vital  touch  with  the 
social  whole  in  all  its  needs  in  everything 
that  makes  for  permanent  growth?  Is  the 
school  sufficiently  representative  of  life  so 
that  its  training  is  an  adequate  prepara- 
tion for  lifers  activities  and  duties?  In 
calmness  and  self-possession  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  educators  to  ask  and  to  answer 
such  questions.  If  the  public  schools  are 
failing  in  any  of  their  legitimate  func- 
tions it  is  manifestly  the  business  of  the 
profession  to  recognize  this  defect  and  so 
rearrange  and  readjust  the  system  as  to 
correct  the  fault.  If  the  profession  shall 
rise  to  the  dignity  of  its  great  work,  it 
will  make  it  its  business  to  study  the  so- 
cial situation  relative  to  the  growing 
needs  of  the  time  and  shape  the  educa- 
tional policy  itself  upon  broad  social,  as 
well  as  pedagogical  principles,  rather  than 
be  forced  into  temporary  and  ill-advised 
makeshifts  through  the  carping  of  the 
press  or  the  activity  of  some  eelf  appoint- 
ed reformatory  organization." 

Crawfordsville,  December  14,  1900. 


PRACTICAL   PBDAQOQY. 

NoU.— It  is  intended  in  these  columns  to  give  expression  to  the  best  thought  of  the  day  in  pedagogy,  and  to 
be  practical  in  the  largest  sense.  These  oolnmns  will  be  open  to  any  of  our  readers  who  may  dissent  fVom  the 
views  here  expressed,  or  who  may  care  to  contribute  out  of  their  experience.— The  Editors. 


WHAT  PRACTICAL  PEDAGOGY  MEANS. 

Although  the  term  pedagogy  is  a  very 
common  one,  it  may  be  of  advantage  to 
inquire  somewhat  closely  into  its  mean- 
ing. In  this  article  it  is  to  be  used  in 
about  the  same  sense  that  belongs  to  the 
word  teaching,  although  not  exactly. 
Teaching  is  often  said  to  be  an  art  but 
not  a  science.  Those  holding  to  this  view 
of  teaching  consider  pedagogy  to  be 
merely  an  explanation  of  the  art  of  teach- 
ing, as  an  outside  mode  of  procedure.  Its 
use  here,  however,  is  in  closer  identity 
with  teaching  as  an  activity. 

The  claim  is  made  that  teaching  or 
pedagogy  can  not  be  a  science,  betiuse 


its  material  is  too  varied  and  too  extensive 
to  admit  of  organization  on  the  basis  of 
any  one  principle.  Its  principles,  in  so 
far  as  it  possesses  any,  are  supposed  to  be 
borrowed  from  other  branches  of  study. 
One  would  seem  to  be  juerfcifiod,  however, 
in  holding  that  pedagogy  has  its  one  cen- 
tral principle,  as  has  any  other  branch  of 
study  that  is  entitled  to  be  called  a  dis- 
tinctive subject.  This  principle  is  the 
characteristic  of  self-activity  found  to  be- 
long to  the  being  to  be  educated.  With 
tnat  as  the  principle  of  pedagogy  there  is 
no  necessity  to  borrow  either  principles 
or  material  from  other  sciences.  This 
princij)le  locates  the  problem  of  pedagogy 
in  the  child  himself,  and  still  more  defi- 
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I  nitely  in  his  process  of  transition  from  the 
potential  or  incomplete  self,  into  the 
larger  self  represented  by  the  institutions 
of  society. 

Pedagogy,  in  that  self-activity  is  its 
fundamjental  principle,  also  contemplates 
the  child  in  his  environment,  and  there- 
fore no  material  ia  foreign  to  the  gubject. 
Any  fact  of  botany,  or  chemistry,  or 
ethics,  or  psychology,  or  theology,  viewed 
in  its  relation  to  the  development  of  the 
child,  ceases  therein  to  be  a  fact  in  the 
branches  named,  and  becomes  one  belong- 
ing to  the  science  of  pedagogy.  Any  fact 
or  principle  of  any  sphere  of  knowledge 
whatever,  considered  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  prooesoes  of  the  child  in  changing 
from  a  state  of  ignorance  to  a  condition 
of  knowledge;  from  a  state  of  caprice  to 
one  of  reflective  self-direction;  from  a 
^Ute  of  indifFerence  to  the  beauty  of  art 
and  of  nature  to  intelligent,  aeetbetic  ap- 
preciation, belongs  essentially  to  the  sci- 
ence of  pedagogy.  In  truth,  the  facts  and 
principles  of  the  universe  belong  to  no 
branch  of  studv  whatever,  until  analyzed 
and  co-ordinated  in  the  light  of  some  one 
definite  principle.  Even  then  they  belong 
to  that  branch  of  Mudy  only  in  so  far  as, 
and  only  so  lonp*  as,  they  are  viewed  defi- 
nitely as  manifestations  of  that  principle. 

Every  fact  or  principle  of  the  different 
branches  of  study  belongs,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  processes  of  teaching,  in  or- 
der to  become  a  known  fact.  The  fact 
of  physics  that  mercury  is  heavier  than 
water  existed  first  as  a  fact  of  nature  and 
then  of  teaching.  Some  investigator  had 
to  learn  that  fact  before  it  became  definite 
in  the  subject  of  phvsics.  In  learning  the 
fact  the  investigator  was  both  teacher  and 
pupil,  and  the  result  of  his  instruction 
gave  to  physics  that  one  truth.  Thus  it 
is  with  every  fact  in  physics.  The  same 
is  true  of  every  fact  in  botany.  The  facts 
in  every  branch  of  study  are  known  facts. 
Therefore  they  involve  the  processes  of 
knowledge.  Teachinfif  or  pedagogy  would 
prove  to  be  a  very  mechanical  thing  if 
it  were  merely  art.  In  that  case  it  would 
consist  merely  of  a  series  of  outside  acti- 
vities based  on  trusts  unknown  to  the 
teacher. 

It  can  be  more  reasonably  held  that 


P^agogy  includes  a  consideration  of  the 
educational  activities  belonging  to  the 
school  as  a  distinct  organization,  and  the 
principle  determining  these  activities. 
There  is  in  pedagogy  both  a  subjective 
and  an  objective  side.  It  has  a  nature 
and  an  order  of  outer  procedure  deter- 
mined by  an  inner  central  principle,  and 
involved  subordinate  principles.  Peda- 
gogy may  then  be  said  to  be  the  science 
of  school  education. 

What,  then,  is  oractical  pedagogy?  The 
word  practical  signifies  literally,  doing. 
It  is  derived  from  a  word  meaning  to  do. 
Usually,  when  one  speaks  of  the  practical 
in  education  he  is  referring  to  some  kind 
of  outer  procedure  which  is  capable  of 
being  u^  easily  by  any  teacher  in  any 
school.  Sometimes  the  following  form 
of  expression  is  used:  "That  work  on 
reading  is  practical.  I  can  carry  it  away 
with  me,  and  put  it  into  immediate  use  in 
my  school."  In  this  sense,  practical  peda/- 
gogy  consists  of  suitable  devices  for  school 
work,  of  a  natu*re  to  be  easily  understood 
and  easily  employed  in  any  school.  The 
term  practical  pedagogy  employed  thus 
refers  to  the  outer  processes  belonging  to 
instruction  and  to  school  government 
Are  outside  processes,  however,  the  only 
form  of  doing?  May  not  the  word  prac- 
tical apply  to  spiritual  doing?  If  the 
work  of  the  instructor  in  an  institute 
leads  the  teachers  into  a  new  thought  con- 
cerning multiplication,  producing  greater 
skill  in  thinking  and  instilling  in  them  a 
stronger  tendency  to  inquire,  to  refiect,  to 
think  independently,  is  that  not  prac- 
tical? If  the  teacher,  by  a  close  and 
thoughtful  study  of  Longfellow^s  poem 
entitled  "The  Light  of  Stars,"  gives  to 
the  students  new  ideals  of  life,  lifting 
them  to  the  plane  in  which  they  can  more 
clearly  understand  the  power  of  being 
strong  in  the  midst  of  suffering,  and  pro- 
ducing in  them  the  tendency  to  do  this, 
is  that  not  practical?  If  an  instructor 
studying  with  a  class  of  teachers,  Lowell's 
poem,  "The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal," 
awakens  in  their  minds  a  higher  ideal  of 
Christian  life,  and  leads  them  into  a 
deeper  sympathy  with  poverty,  establish- 
ing a  more  permanent  tendency  to  sympa- 
thize, is  that  not  practical?     Is  not  the 
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finer  appreciatian  of  beauty  gained  from 
the  study  of  art  productions,  practical? 

Would  it  not  be  advantageous  in  educa- 
tional discussion  to  allow  the  word  prac- 
tical to  include  all  forms  of  activity  that 
advance  the  self  either  physically  or 
Bpiritually? 

On  the  supposition  that  readers  have 
replied  in  the  afl&rmative  to  this  question, 
anything  set  forth  under  the  science  of 
pedagogy  that  renders  the  teacher  more 
skillful  in  his  outer  procedure,  more 
thoughtful  in  his  intellectual  life,  more 
prone  to  obedience  to  rational  ends  in  his 
ethical  life,  more  refined  and  appreciative 
in  his  examination  of  and  in  his  response 
to  the  beauty  of  nature  and  of  art,  will 
be  regarded  as  practical  pedagogy  in  this 
department. 

THB  SUPBRVISOR. 

To  supervise  means  to  oversee.  In  the 
business  world  it  presupposes  such  an  in- 
sight into  the  business  to  be  supervised 
as  will  insure  intelligent^  successful  guid- 
ance. The  superintendent  is  made  re- 
sponsible for  the  work  given  into  his 
hands  and  he  must  know  his  business 
thoroughly.  The  superintendent  of  a 
stonequarry  must  know  the  stonequarry 
business.  He  must  be  intelligent^  ener- 
getic and  honest;  he  must  know  men  and 
be  a  leader  of  men.  Other  things  being 
equal  he  will  be  best  qualified  who  has 
been  a  quarryman,  has  come  up  out  of  the 
ranks,  and  who  knows  the  business  in 
detail. 

What  is  true  of  quarrying  is  true  of 
teaching,  only  teaching  is  infinitely  more 
important  and  demands  infinitely  more 
care  in  the  selection  of  a  director.  In  the 
first  place  the  material  involved  is  human 
souls  which  can  not,  like  stone,  be  tossed 
on  the  refuse  pile.  The  supervision  of 
spiritual  things  demands  much  larger  in- 
sight than  the  supervision  of  things  ma- 
terial. What  qualities  are  demanded  in 
the  supervisor  of  teachers?  First,  large 
manhood  or  womanhood.  Second,  sympa- 
thy. Third,  scholarship  constantly  grow- 
ling. Fourth,  experience.  Fifth,  knowl- 
edge of  the  work  in  detail.  Sixth,  knowl- 
edge of  men  and  a  capacity  of  leadership. 


Seventh,  professional  training  and  profes- 
sional zeal.  The  supervisor  should  have 
all  these  qualities  first,  not  in  the  order 
named.  Other  things  being  equal  he  will 
be  best  qualified  who  has  come  up  out 
of  the  ranks. 

The  duties  of  the  supervisor  are  many 
and  arduous.  He  is  to  teach  his  teachers 
first,  by  systematically  directing  their 
study  along  professional  lines.  This 
should  include  work  in  (a)  educational 
psychology,  (b)  method,  (c)  devices,  (d) 
the  theories  of  life  of  nations  and  their 
educational  system,  (e)  institutional  life, 
(f )  present  creeds  and  tendencies,  (g)  cur- 
rent educational  literature.  Second,  by 
directing  them  in  some  culture  work. 
This  should  iuclude  investigation  in  the 
field  of  (a)  history,  (b)  literature,  (c)  fine 
art,  (d)  science.  Third,  by  teaching  them 
how  to  teach.  This  should  include  (a)  his 
own  careful,  sympathetic  observation  of 
them  in  their  work,  in  which  he  should 
dwell  upon  the  favorable  as  well  as  the 
unfavorable  features,  and  in  which  he 
should  be  constructive  as  well  as  destruc- 
tive; and  (b)  teaching  their  classes  in  their 
presence.  Teaching  on  the  part  of  the 
supervisor  is  very  important  both  for 
himself  and  his  teachers.  It  will  keep 
him  in  closer  touch  with  the  pupils  and 
the  work,  and  will  enable  him  better  to 
put  himself  in  his  teachers'  places. 
Fourth,  by  living  such  a  life  that  he  will 
be  an  inspiration  to  his  teachers  in  the 
profession  and  out  of  it. 

The  supervision  is  to  be  responsible  for 
the  course  of  study.  He  is  to  inspect, 
direct  and  unify  the  work  of  his  teachers. 
He  is  to  do  everything  he  can  for  them  in 
order  to  make  their  work  efficient  and  joy- 
ous. He  is  the  promoter  of  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  school,  and  every  teacher 
should  find  in  him  his  beet  friend.  Be- 
fore the  board  of  education  he  is  to  stand 
for  the  teachers,  and  is  never  to  be  in  the 
attitude  of  protecting  the  board  from  the 
teachers. 

The  large  majority  of  superintendents 
are  the  only  supervisors  in  the  system  of 
schools  of  which  they  have  charge. 
Should  they  measure  up  to  this  standard? 
The  writer  thinks  they  should. 
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Maroabxt  £.  Dbnhis. 


A  CROWN  OF  CASTILE  SOAP. 

"And  Queen  Isabella  said/'  fervently 
recited  the  child,  *1  will  give  mine  own 
crow^n  of  castile  soap  that  Columbus  may 
have/'  etc.,  etc.  The  words,  with  one  im- 
portant addition,  may  be  recognized  as 
coming  from  a  text-book  in  general  use 
a  decade  since. 

"And  the  Puritans  found  a  lunatic  asy- 
lum in  the  wilderness." 

"The  army  crossed  the  river  and  gen- 
eral disaster  followed.''  When  this  last 
had  been  recited  the  pupil  asked  this  ques- 
tion of  the  teacher:    "Mr. ,  who  was 

General  Disaster?" 

These  anecdotes  might  be  multiplied 
indefinitely  from  the  reminiscences  of  any 
teacher  of  experience  who  reads  these 
pages.  We  all,  whether  in  or  out  of  the 
profession,  laughed  a  few  years  ago  over 
an  article  by  Mark  Twain  which  was 
largely  a  recital  of  errors  in  the  under- 
standing and  use  of  terms  similar  to  the 
above.  What  is  the  psychology  of  such 
mistakes?  When  some  urge  that  teach- 
ers can  find  no  practical  use  for  psychol- 
ogy* do  they  realize  that  without  it,  it  is 
in^possible  to  understand  and  intelligently 
to  meet  and  prevent  them? 

The  stock  of  experiences,  ideas,  mental 
images  which  the  child  brings  with  him  to 
his  work  in  school,  psychology  calls  the 
apperceiving  mass.  An  ever  active  form 
of  mental  power  is  association  of  ideas. 
James  says  that  our  pupils  are  little  pieces 
of  associating  machinery.  Whatever  a 
pupil  understands  of  the  ideas  which  he 
receives  in  school  he  understands,  and  un- 
derstands only  by  virtue  of  being  able  to 
bring  it  into  association  with  something 
already  in  his  apperceiving  mass.  What- 
ever he  fails  to  grasp  eludes  him  becauFC 
he  can  find  nothing  there  by  which  to  in- 
terpret it.  With  the  presentation  of 
every  new  term,  idea  or  image,  down  he 
goes  into  his  stock  on  hand  to  find  some- 
thing like  it  or  suggested  by  it.  What- 
ever is  there  he  will  bring  it  up  and  fit  it 
to  this  new  thing,  however  forced,  unnat- 


ural or  even  grotesque  the  relationship 
thus  established  may  be.  The  first  quota- 
tion given  illustrates  this.  When  the  pu- 
pil encountered  the  word  "Castile"  in  his 
history,  what  did  his  previous  stock  of 
ideas  furnish  him  to  explain  it  by?  He 
had  never  heard  of  Castilian  days  nor 
Castilian  splendors.  But  he  had  heard  of 
castile  soap.  So  he  promptly  fitted  the 
new  idea  to  the  old  with  the  eminently 
satisfactory  result  indicated. 

Such  errors  can  never  be  wholly  fore- 
stalled. Unless  the  teacher  can  by  some 
means  know  the  entire  contents  of  every 
child's  mind  he  can  never  "anticipate  and 
prevent  all  incongruous  and  mistaken  as- 
sociations. But  if  he  fully  appreciates 
the  psychological  conditions  upon  which 
they  are  based,  and  takes  the  five  Her- 
bartian  steps  as  his  rules  of  faith  and 
practice,  he  can  greatly  lessen  the  likeli- 
hood of  their  occurring:. 


SUPERVISION  BY  PUPILS. 

There  may  be  conditions  under  which  it 
is  advisable  to  allow  pupils  to  share  the 
work  of  supervision  in  the  school. 

When  all  things  are  considered,  how- 
ever, the  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  these 
are  not  the  ordinary  or  the  normal  condi- 
tions. In  beginning  a  work  of  reform 
among  boys  and  girls  from  the  lower  or 
criminal  classes,  the  first  thing  is  to 
awaken  a  sense  of  responsibility.  A  sense 
of  responsibility  for  their  own  conduct 
may  be  aroused  by  making  them  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  others.  When  a 
hoy  has  proved  himself  worthy  of  trust, 
ho  is  on  a  higher  moral  plane  than  before 
and  may  be  reached  in  his  own  behalf. 

Children  from  these  classes  are  not 
usually  possessed  of  great  sensitiveness 
in  regard  to  being  watched  and  reported 
by  each  other,  and  they  do  not  on  the 
other  hand  possess  a  fine  moral  sense  to 
be  dulled  by  being  placed  as  monitors, 
judges,  police  or  whatever  the  officers  of 
these  organizations  may  be  called. 
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As  an  incentive  to  formal  good  conduct 
the  ho])e  of  being  given  such  a  position 
would  appeal  strongly  to  a  boy  whose 
highest  ideal  of  manliness  is  embodied  in 
the  policeman  on  his  street  or  alley.  The 
policeman  ideal  is  probably  a  good  one  to 
place  before  him  as  something  to  be  real- 
ized in  himself  at  this  stage  of  his  devel- 
opment. Anything  higher  would  be  so 
far  above  him  as  to  represent  the  unattain- 
able, and  it  would  therefore  be  folly  to 
present  it. 

These,  however,  are  not  the  conditions 
in  an  average  school.  When  teachers  are 
tempted  by  glowing  descriptions  of  the 
success  of  such  undertakings  to  attempt 
something  similar,  it  will  be  well  for  them 
carefully  to  consider  several  things. 

In  the  little  community  of  the  school 
we  find  reflected  all  the  human  tendencies 
of  the  outside  community — pride,  sensi- 
tiveness, a  spirit  of  rivalry,  and  a  keen  in- 
terest in  each  other,  particularly  in  seeing 
each  other's  failings  and  shortcomings 
exposed.  Watch  the  classwork  in  any 
school  for  an  hour  and  you  must  grant 
that  the  most  active  feeling  shown  is  a 
desire  to  catch  somebody  else  in  the 
wrong,  or  an  interest,  often  unkind,  in 
seeing  him  so  caught.  It  has  been  almost 
nineteen  hundred  years  since  a  new  com- 
mandment was  given,  and  to-day  you  will 
find  in  these  miniature  communities  un- 
der our  control  little  evidence  that  their 
members  ever  heard  of  "love  one  an- 
other." 

The  routine  of  school-life  as  usually 
carried  on,  encourages  these  mistaken  ten- 
dencies. Xow,  if  we  introduce  a  system 
by  which  each  child  may  become  active 
in  dLscovering  and  reporting  errors  of  con- 
duct in  others,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
what  the  reflex  effect  upon  character  must 
be, 

Nothing  so  taxes  the  skill,  discrimina- 
tion and  tact  of  the  experienced  teacher 
as  the  necessity  for  adjusting  the  balance 
between  the  act  and  the  motive  underlying 
the  act.  Of  the  latter  the  immature  pu- 
pil-supervisor can  know  nothing.  He  is 
therefore  entirely  disqualified  for  super- 
vision for  this  reason  if  for  no  other. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  see  the  op- 
posite experiment  tried.     What  would  be 


the  probable  effect  upon  the  character  of 
the  pupils  in  a  school  where  every  neces- 
sary- adverse  criticism  of  work  or  conduct 
was  offset  by  a  word  of  approval  of  some- 
thing well  done;  where  recitations  well 
rendered  called  forth  commendation  from 
the  pupils  as  freely  as  criticism  of  mis- 
takes now  does;  where,  in  brief,  the  golden 
rule  would  be  the  rule  of  life. 

We  rarely  find  a  school  in  which  such 
conditions  exist  to  a  perfect  degree.  But 
we  would  never  find  a  school  whose  mem- 
I>ers  can  not  at  least  work  toward  such  an 
ideal. 

The  first  condition,  however,  is  the 
spirit  in  the  teacher  which  shall  favor  it. 
And  the  teacher  who  has  the  ideal  can 
not  afford  to  delegate  his  authority  or  his 
opportunities. 


THB  SCOPE  OP  WORK  IN  SPELLING. 

To  confine  the  spelling  work  done  in 
school  to  the  words  of  the  child^s  already 
acquired  vocabulary  would  limit  it  too 
much.  An  important  part  of  the  teach- 
er's duty  is  to  enlarge  and  enrich  the 
variety  of  words  used  by  his  pupils.  An 
essential  feature  of  learning  new  words 
is  learning  to  spell  them.  No  one  intel- 
ligently knows  a  word  unless  he  can  cor- 
rectly image  or  picture  it  in  his  mind.  On 
the  other  hand  to  be  able  to  spell  and 
image  words  is  not  knowing  them  in  any 
full  sense  of  the  word. 

Teaching  the  spelling  of  lists  of  words 
from  a  spelling-book  violates  the  tenets  of 
modern  pedagogy.  However  well  pupils 
may  learn  to  spell  them,  they  are  at  the 
best  taking  into  their  minds  a  mass  of 
unassimilated,  unapperceived  matter.  A 
writer  in  a  former  number  of  the  Edu- 
cator-Jounial  is  certainly  right  in  asking 
that  pupils  be  made  thorough  in  the  spell- 
ing of  words  in  their  present  vocabularies; 
he  is  right  in  wishing  to  exclude  words 
that  bear  no  relation  at  all  to  the  subjects 
of  study  and  discussion  pursued  in  school. 
The  additional  claim  is  made  here  that  no 
subject  is  well  known  until  the  words  in 
which  it  is  clothed  are  mastered  in  pro- 
nunciation and  spelling:  and  that  a  valu- 
able part  of  the  education  of  the  child 
is  the  adding  of  many  of  the  new  words 
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thus  brought  to  his  notice  to  his  own  men- 
tal possessions. 


CA5AB1ANCA  AND  A  FELLOW  BY  THE 
NAME  OF  ROWAN. 

"She's  washed  it,  and  she  hain't  wep 
it."  This  is  what  my  landlady  said  as  we 
looked  together  at  a  transom  in  a  room 
which  had  ju&t  undergone  a  process  styled 
and  paid  for  as  cleaning.  I  had  a  brief 
struggle  with  my  knowledge  of  Anglo- 
Saxon — to-day's  English  and  possible  Ger- 
man additions.  I  came  out  victorious,  de- 
ciding that  "wep"  was  something  for 
"wiped."  But  by  the  time  I  had  reached 
a  conclusion  these  words  came  to  mind 
from  "A  Message  to  Garcia:"  "Slipshod 
assistance,  dowdy  indifference,  and  half- 
hearted work  seem  the  rule;"  and  these: 
"Xo  man  who  has  endeavored  to  carry  out 
an  enterprise  where  many  hands  were 
needed,  but  has  been  well-nigh  appalled 
at  times  by  the  imbecility  of  the  average 
man — the  inability  or  unwillingness  to 
concentrate  on  a  thing  and  do  it." 

A  boy,  a  student  in  a  commercial  school, 
wanted  a  place  where  he  could  work  for 
his  board.  I  presented  his  case  to  my 
friend  of  the  idiomatic  speech,  and  she 
said  that  she  would  board  him  if  he  would 
take  caxe  of  her  two  furnaces,  one  of 
which  heated  my  apartment.  From  the 
time  he  took  charge  life  took  on  a  new 
interest  due  to  the  excitement  of  speculat- 
ing as  to  whether  there  would  or  would 
not  be  a  fire  when  I  reached  home  from 
my  daily  labors.  At  least  once  in  twenty- 
four  hours  the  fire  would  go  out.  After 
a  few  days  she  said:  "I  don't  believe  I 
can  bother  with  that  boy  any  longer;  he 
won't  shake  the  ashes  down;  he  will  put 
in  a  single  bucket  of  coal  at  night,  oe- 
cause  he  has  to  carry  the  coal  for  that 
furnace  across  the  fumaoe-room."  So 
the  boy  who  had  left  the  farm  to  study 
for  a  business  career — left  it,  perhaps,  be- 
cause he  wanted  to  avoid  hard  work — 
showed  himself  to  be  handicapped  in  the 
whole  business  of  life  by  his  inability  or 
unwillingness  to  concentrate  on  a  thing 
and  do  it. 

While  so  many  new  gospels  are  being 
preached  in  education,  how  can  we  both 
in  the  home  and  in  school  sufficiently  im- 


l)resj5  the  most  needed  lesson  of  all,  the 
importance  of  thoroughness  and  complete- 
ness in  everything  both  great  and  small. 
If  we  could  only  get  the  children  to  the 
place  where  they  are  unwilling  ever  to 
do  less  than  the  best! 

I  knew  a  teacher  once  who  had  many 
criticisms  passed  upon  her  for  her  rig- 
orous methods  and  inflexibility  of  stand- 
ards; no  one  but  gave  her  credit  for  hold- 
ing herself  as  firmly  to  those  standards  as 
she  did  her  pupils,  but  even  that  did  not 
always  atone  for  the  wounded  feelings  of 
some  pupils  and  the  hurt  pride  of  some 
parents. 

Years  after  she  had  left  the  profession, 
I  heard  a  young  man  who  has  won  his 
degree  at  an  eastern  university,  while 
making  a  public  address  on  education  say: 
"The  best  teacher  I  ever  had  in  my  life 

was  in  the public  schools;  she  was  a 

teacher  who,  when  I  went  to  her  for  help 
on  a  problem  one  day,  said,  *Go  to  your 
seat  and  use  your  common  sense!'  I  went 
to  my  seat  and  I  used  my  common  sense 
and  I  got  the  problem.  She  was  the  one 
teacher  I  have  had  who  threw  her  pupils 
back  upon  themselves  and  by  her  indom- 
itable spirit  and  holding  of  herself  and 
them  up  to  vigorous,  independent  effort 
inspired  them  to  work  out  the  ver\'  best 
that  there  was  in  them." 

You  all  know  "A  Message  to  Garcia," 
by  this  time.  If  you  don't,  send  to  the 
Roycroft  Shops,  East  Aurora,  New  York, 
and  get  this  "preachment"  by  Elbert  Hub- 
bard. Put  it  into  the  hands  and  get  it 
into  the  hearts  of  your  pupils.  Have 
them  read  about  this  fellow  by  the  name 
of  Rowan  who  took  the  letter  when  it  was 
handed  to  him  and  started  to  find  Garcia 
without  stopping  to  ask  '^here  is  he  at?" 

The  model  boy  of  the  last  generation 
was  Casabianca,  the  boy  who  stayed  where 
he  was  put  and  as  a  result  his  "ifragments 
strewed  the  sea."  We  know  now  that  he 
was  a  very  foolish  boy  and  that  a  well- 
trained  child  of  his  age  knows  when  to  dis- 
obey as  well  as  when  to  obey.  The  model 
boy  of  this  generation  should  be  this  fel- 
low by  the  name  of  Eowan  who  goes  when 
and  where  he  is  told  without  asking  any 
questions  looking  to  the  easing  or  post- 
poning of  his  task. 
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II. 


The  old  moon  langhed  and  sang  a  song, 

As  they  rocked  in  the  wooden  shoe, 
And  the  wind  that  sped  them  all  night  long, 

Ruffled  the  waves  of  dew. 
The  little  stars  were  the  herring  fish 

That  lived  in  the  beautiful  sea-  - 
*'  Now  cast  your  nets  wherever  you  wish : 

But  never  a-f eared  are  we! " 

So  cried  the  stars  to  the  fishermen  three  : 
Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod. 


III. 

All  night  long  their  nets  they  threw, 

To  the  stars  in  the  twinkling  foam- 
Then  down  from  the  sky  came  the  wooden  shoe. 

Bringing  the  fishermen  home. 
'Twas  all  so  pretty  a  sail,  it  seemed 

As  if  it  could  not  be! 
And  some  folks  thought  'twas  a  dream  they'd 
dreamed 

Of  sailing  that  beautiful  sea; 

But  I  shall  name  you  the  fishermen  three: 
Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod. 


IV. 

Wynken  and  Blynken  are  two  little  eyes, 

And  Nod  is  a  little  head; 
And  the  wooden  shoe  that  sailed  the  skies, 

Is  a  wee  one's  trundle  bed; 
So  shut  your  eyes  while  mother  sings 

Of  wonderful  sights  that  be, 
And  you  shall  see  the  beautiful  things, 

As  you  rock  on  the  misty  sea, 

Where  the  old  shoe  rocked  the  fishermen 
three : 
Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  5PBLUNQ,  AND  A 
5UOQB5TION. 

AIiVA  a  BESEB. 

Nobody  can  ever  be  considered  well 
educated  who  habitually  misspells  com- 
mon, ordinary  words.  There  is  no  more 
certain  index  of  a  lack  of  education  than 
to  see  a  letter  with  many  words  in  it  mi&- 
spelled.  That  there  is  a  lack  of  knowledge 
of  spelling  can  not  be  denied.  My  ob- 
eeryation  is  that  this  branch  is  better 
taught  in  the  country  schools  than  in 
those  of  the  city.  There  are  many  schools 
in  the  state  in  which  the  spelling  book  is 
excluded,  and  spelling  is  taught  by  a  selec- 
tion of  words  by  the  teacher  from  reading 
lessons.  This  is  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  It  does 
not  cover  a  wide  enough  vocabulary.  The 
pupil  should  leam  to  spell  not  only  the 
words  he  will  use  to-day,  but  words  which 
he  may  have  occasion  to  use  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

T  learned  to  spell  words  when  a  boy 
that  I  often  use  for  the  first  time  in  these 
later  days,  and  I  regard  the  fact  that  I 
learned  to  spell  them  when  a  schoolboy 
as  of  educational  value.  I  do  not  believe 
that  some  of  the  graduates  of  our  common 
schools,  or  high  schools  and  colleges  even, 
can  spell  the  names  of  all  the  states  of  the 
Union  or  all  the  counties  of  Indiana.  The 
spelling  of  a  conglomerate  language,  like 
the  English,  can  not  be  attained  by  rules. 
Th^re  are  too  many  exceptions  to  the 
rules,  and  the  rules  are  more  diflBcult  to 
remember  than  the  words  which  come  un- 
der them.  The  proper  way  to  teach 
spelling,  in  my  judgment,  is  by  the  writ- 
ten spelling  of  isolated  words,  the  written 
spelling  of  words  in  sentences,  and  oral 
spelling.  Some  children  are  the  most 
easily  impressed  with  the  correct  spelling 
of  a  word  by  the  written  word  as  it  ap- 
pears to  the  eye.  Others  are  best  im- 
pressed with  the  correct  spelling  of  a  word 
by  hearing  it  spelled  and  through  the 
sense  of  sound  to  the  ear.    A  combination 


of  these  methods  is  the  way  the  best  re- 
sults can  be  obtained.  The  correct  spell- 
ing of  a  word  should  become  a  habit,  and 
if  a  child  has  once  learned  to  spell  a  word 
incorrectly,  the  teacher  and  the  child 
must  overcome  the  habit,  and  this  re- 
quires review  and  repetition.  The  child 
should  keep  a  record  of  the  words  he 
misses,  and  be  required  to  spell  these 
words  often,,  until  the  habit  of  correctly 
spelling  them  is  acquired.  The  old-fash- 
ioned country  spelling  school  was  not  a 
bad  institution. ' 

While  speaking  a  good  word  for  the  old- 
fashioned  spelling  school,  I  want,  also,  to 
commend  the  old-fashioned  country  liter- 
ary society,  as  it  was  called.  These  so- 
cieties are  a  power,  if  well  conducted,  for 
good.  The  training  obtained  in  such  so- 
cieties is  a  legitimate  part  of  a  well- 
rounded  common  education.  In  the  col- 
lege that  I  attended  the  best  debaters  were 
generally  boys  that  had  had  some  exper- 
ience in  country  literary  societies.  Gov- 
ernor Mount  and  Union  B.  Hunt,  secre- 
tary of  state,  both  have  told  me  that  their 
main  training  in  public  speaking  and  tl^eir 
ability  in  that  direction  was  gained ,  ^t 
these  societies.  The  president  of  the 
board  of  commissioners  of  Tippecanoe 
county  years  a^o  attended  a  country  liter- 
ary society  with  me,  and  he  is  always  able 
to  defend  the  board,  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber, in  a  public  meeting.  The  ability  to 
speak  in  public  has  been  said  by  a  prom- 
inent Indiana  citizen  to  be  a  gracious  gift 
It  is  a  gift  to  some  extent,  but  it  is,  aJso, 
always  the  result  of  training.  There  is  no 
one  that  some  time  or  other  in  life  will 
not  find  that  the  ability  to  speak  in  public 
is  of  great  value  to  him.  Such  a  training 
has  a  legitimate  field  in  education,  and  the 
cotinty  superintendents  in  the  state,  in  my 
opjiiion,  could  do  a  great  amount  of  good 
in  encouraging  the  teachers  of  every  town- 
ship to  work  together  and  establish  a 
country  literary  society,  and  train  the 
youth  along  this  line.  Besides  its  prac- 
tical value,  from  an  educational  stand- 
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point,  it  will  serve  anotlier  purpose.  The 
great  drawback  to  country  Hfe  is  its  isola- 
tion. This  is  being  done  away  with,  to 
some  extent,  by  the  use  of  the  telephone, 
by  having  good  roads,  and  by  rural  mail 
deliveries.  The  country  boy-  is  a  social 
creature.  He  likes  social  life,  the  same  as 
the  city  boy.  Because  of  a  lack  of  this 
social  life  many  times  he  leaves  the  farm, 
or  at  least  becomes  dissatisfied  with  it. 
The  country  literary  society  could  be  of 
great  good  because  of  its  social  features. 
The  literary  society  encourages  the  read- 
ing of  books,  and  a  study  of  questions  that 
may  be  very  useful  in  after  Ijfe.  The  old 
township  libraries  that  were  in  Indiana 
twenty-five  years  ago  had  a  well-selected 
stock  of  books  and  standard  literary  works 
and  were  of  great  value  to  the  youth  of 
that  time,  and  the  country  literary  society, 
where  it  was  properly  conducted,  was  in- 
fluential in  causing  the  youth  to  read  and 
study  the  books  contained  in  these  libra- 
ries. These  sentiments  may  be  a  little 
old-fashioned,  but,  in  my  opinion,  they 
are  worthy  of  consideration  by  teachers. 
Lafayette,  Ind. 


QEOORAPHY  WORK  IV. 

It  looked  now  as  if  we  would  have  to  de- 
vote a  whole  week  to  geography  without 
books.  But  just  as  soon  as  the  pupils  be- 
gan to  appear  in  the  schoolroom  we 
learned  that  they  had  found  out  many 
things  about  Vincennes  since  yesterday. 
Following  out  its  history  all  had  learned 
that  it  is  the  oldest  city  in  our  state  and 
that  it  was  its  first  capital.  The  house 
occupied  by  General  Harrison  while  gov- 
ernor was  described  by  one  pupil  in  this 
way:  "The  house  is  a  large  brick  building 
which  stands  on  the  high  banks  overlook- 
ing the  Wabash.  Ever}^thing  in  the  house 
was  made  by  hand  and  right  at  home.  The  ■ 
shingles  for  the  roof  were  split  out  of  oak 
timber  and  the  lath  for  the  plastering  were 
split  just  the  thickness  required.  The 
bricks  were  made  near  where  the  house 
stands,  but  they  are  larger  than  bricks 
we  now  use.  The  house  is  well  preserved 
and  seemingly  was  a  very  handsome  house 
when  built.^^  We  were  glad  to  find  out 
that  we  would  not  have  had  the  valley  of 


the  Mississippi  as  a  part  of  these  United 
States  after  the  Eevolutionary  war  had  it 
not  been  for  George  Sogers  Clark.  It 
was  shown  how  he  organized  a  body  of 
strong  men  in  Virginia,  floated  down  the 
Ohio  river  to  the  Mississippi  and  rowed  up 
the  Mississippi  to  a  place  where  he  could 
march  across  the  country  easily  and  cap- 
ture Vincennes  from  the  British,  who  had 
occupied  it  since  the  French  and  Indian 
war.  "The  occupation  of  the  people  in  that 
locality  is  largely  farming,  though  the 
abundant  and  extensive  forests  made  the 
manufacture  of  furniture  profitable,^'  was 
a  fact  stated  by  one  of  the  thinking  boys 
of  the  class.  Another  found  this  fact 
about  the  state's  western  boundary,  "that 
it  followed  the  Wabash  river  from  its 
mouth  till  it  reached  Vincennes  and  then 
extended  due  north  till  it  touched  Lake 
Michigan."  He  was  not  quite  right  in 
his  statement,  but  we  corrected  him  by 
saying  the  boundary  line  followed  the 
Wabs^  until  it  went  east  of  such  a  line, 
and  then  the  line  became  the  boundary 
and  not  the  river.  After  this  not  one  in 
this  class  ever  failed  to  give  Indiana's 
western  boundary  correctiy.  We  had  time 
for  but  one  question  and  that  was  asked 
by  one  of  the  girls:  "Why  is  Vincennes 
not  now  the  largest  city  in  the  state  as 
it  is  the  oldest?"  A  chorus  of  voices 
would  have  answered,  but  one  only  was 
given.  "It  is  a  little  too  far  south  to 
touch  the  path  of  emigration  between  the 
east  and  the  west." 


"NO  MAN  LIVETH  TO  HIMSELF." 

LYDIA  R.  BLAICH. 

"One  function  of  education  in  a  democ- 
racy should  be  the  firm  planting,  in  every 
child's  mind,  of  certain  great  truths  which 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  democratic 
social  theory."  The  most  important  of 
these  is  the  intimate  dependence  of  every 
nation  upon  all  other  nations,  of  each  in- 
dividual on  a  multitude  of  other  individ- 
uals— not  merely  in  infancy,  but  at  every 
moment  of  life. 

Geography  affords  most  excellent  op- 
portunities for  bringing  this  clearly  and 
vividly  home  to  the  child.  The  entire 
world  senses  hjm  with  his  food,  drink. 
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clothing  and  other  materials  necessary  to 
i  his  welfare;  and  surely  nowhere  better 
than  in  geography  teaching  can  the  two 
truths:  ''No  man  liveth  to  himself 
alone"  and  '"We  are  every  one  members 
one  of  another,"  be  more  forcibly  illus- 
trated. Very  early  a  child  can  realize 
that  while  he  is  soundly  sleeping  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  milkman  is 
feeding  and  milking  his  cows  and  hitch- 
ing his  horse  and  delivering  milk  for  the 
boy^s  breakfast.  The  baker  is  baking 
bread  and  the  delivery  boy  is  carrying  it 
to  the  grocery  where  the  mother  will  get 
it  for  the  morning  meal.  All  summer  the 
farmers'  wives  have  been  feeding  the  tur- 
keys which  gladden  our  Christmas  din- 
ners, while  the  farmers  carefully  fed  their 
stock  for  this  winter's  meat  supply.  In 
August  and  September  the  ground  was 
plowed  for  wheat  that  we  may  have  bread 
next  year. 

Perhaps  the  boy  to  be  instructed  is  the 
one  on  the  farm,  and  hearing  the  above, 
he  will  say,  "You  see  everything  is  being 
done  for  the  city  boy  and  we  farmers  are 
doing  most  of  it."  To  this  we  reply:  Is 
it  not  a  blessed  thing  that  farm-life  con- 
tributes so  largely  to  the  world's  happi- 
ness? Not  for  one  moment  would  you 
be  happy  if  it  could  be  proved  that  there 
is  nothing  on  this  wide  earth  for  you  to 
do  to  increase  the  world's  comfort  and 
joy.  But  furthermore  you  must  remem- 
ber that  you,  too,  are  being  served.  Who 
makes  your  hat?  Your  coat?  Your 
shoes?  Who  converts  trees  into  lumber  for 
your  furniture;  your  house?  Prints  your 
newspapers?  Runs  the  trains  which  carry 
off  your  surplus  products?  Manufactures 
your  candy,  toys,  machinery?  Produces 
your  Christmas  oranges?  Prepares  your 
medicines? 

Geography  should  not  be  taught  as  an 
end,  but  as  a  means.  A  means  to  what? 
To  the  inculcation  of  humanitarian  ism, 
patriotism,  altruism,  the  universal  broth- 
erhood of  man,  the  love  of  God. 

One  reason  why  geography  is  not  better 
taught  to-day  is  that  the  human  element 
is  omitted  from  the  text-book.  It  is  a 
book  of  statistics.  We  say,  "So  many 
millions  of  bushels  of  wheat,  com  and  oal^ 
are  raised,^'  and  fail  to  descril^e  the  beat- 


ing hearts  that  produce  them,  the  perspi- 
ration it  cost,  the  exertions  paid,  the  early 
risings  during  summer  months.  We  do 
not  make  plain  how  the  grain  has  helped 
to  beget  thought  out  of  the  brain  which  it 
fed,  e.  g.,  the  invention  of  harvesting 
machines,  binders,  threshing  machinery, 
and  how  man  is  being  pushed  irresistibly 
to  more  and  greater  inventions.  A  thresh- 
ing machine,  pure  and  simple,  must  do 
more  than  thresh  wheat:  it  must  save 
man's  time  and  strength  by  stacking  the 
straw,  when  lo!  the  straw  stacker  appears; 
and  so  the  chain  holds  on.  No  living  eye 
hath  seen  the  end;  no  mind  hath  dreamed 
of  it!  Consider  the  number  of  people  who 
assisted  and  were  assisted  in  all  this  de- 
velopment. The  faxmer  demanded;  the 
inventor  invented;  the  miner  dug  up  the 
ore;  the  manufacturer  constructed;  the 
railroader  transported;  the  fanner  rejoiced 
and  said:  ^T  need  not  now  farm  so  ex- 
tensively but  can  do  so  more  intensively." 
Land  which  formerly  produced  forty 
bushels  will  now  yield  fifty  bushels;  wheat 
becomes  cheaper;  the  poor  man  has  better 
bread;  he  thinks  better  thoughts  and  lives 
a  higher  life  for  the  entire  world's  sake. 

Why  should  we  teach  LTnited  States 
geography?  Simply  for  the  fact  that  so 
many  tons  of  coal  are  lifted  -from  the 
mines  here,  and  so  many  thousand  bales 
of  cotton  are  shipped  there?  How  much 
do  you  and  T  value  these  statements,  un- 
less we  see  in  this  production  throbbing 
hearts  which  pour  their  passions  into  it 
and  make  the  world  over  with  their  pas- 
sions? A  man  clad  in  cotton  is  a  greater 
being  than  the  native  of  Africa  who  sees 
no  necessity  for  wearing  a  garment.  No, 
my  friends,  it  is  for  a  greater  purpose.  We 
wish  our  children  to  recognize  the  divine 
spark  in  human  beings  all  over  our  land, 
to  see  that  no  part  is  useless  or  at  best  only 
of  secondary  importance,  and  furthermore 
that  no  section  is  all  sufficient. 

The  teacher  who  permits  his  pupils  to 
recite,  "New  York  is  the  greatest  com- 
mercial center  of  the  Ignited  States,"  and 
fails  to  show  how  Indianapolis,  Bloom- 
field,  Eushville  and  New  Castle  depend 
for  their  happiness  upon  that  truth,  is 
missing  an  opportunity.  The  teachers  of 
Bedford  and  Romona,  Indiana,  must  not 
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fail  to  show  how  New  York  may  and  does 
profit  by  the  Indiana  stone  product.  I 
am  particularly  happy  that  the  Merritt 
Woolen  Mills,  of  Indianapolis,  are  called 
upon  to  ship  goods  to  Holland;  that  the 
Lieber  Art  Company  supplies  demands  in 
European  markets,  and  that  Kingan  & 
Co.  are  asked  to  ship  meat  to  England. 
But  the  very  next  moment  I  inquire: 
^'Who  supplies  Kineran  with  meat?"  and 
the  answer  makes  me  feel  in  a  most  em- 
phatic way  that  though  the  Hoosier  cap- 
ital is  so  closely  associated  with  the  wel- 
fare of  English  people,  the  farmers  of  In- 
diana are  very  intimately  related  to  us  of 
Indianapolis.  Much  good  may  and  does 
come  out  of  Nazareth. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  to  show  that 
foreign  countries  axe  related  to  ua  or  we 
to  them  in  this  matter  of  helpfulness.  The 
lesson  will  be  equally  valuable  if  it  proves 
that  China  and  Bussia  are  indebted  to 
each  other,  or  that  India  has  life  more 
abundant  because  England  exists.  Such 
facts  come  up  over  and  over,  and  by  means 
of  them  ethical  laws  can  be  inculcated 
without  any  moral  sermon.  We  append 
an  example: 

The  child  reads  in  his  text-book:  'Tji 
Bombay,  India,  we  find  the  largest  and 
costliest  railway  station  in  the  world." 
This  fact  means  little  to  children,  who  are 
so  accustomed  to  railways  that  a  greater 
impression  would  be  made  on  their  minds 
if  the  statement  could  truthfully  be  made: 
"There  are  no  railroads  whatever  in  In- 
dia." To  the  fact  as  it  is,  the  bright  boy 
will  say,  "Of  course  every  place  has  a 
railway  station,"  and  then  he  will  catch 
flies  perhaps  if  nothing  better  offers  in 
the  way  of  occupation.  But  the  wide- 
awake teacher  will  enlarge  upon  this 
point.  What  means  this  costly  railway 
station?  Do  you  know  that  it  is  only  a 
very  few  years  since  the  Hindus  looked 
upon  a  locomotive  with  awe  and  wonder, 
regarding  it  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
Indians  did  the  ships  of  Columbus? 
^TEvil  spirits!"  cried  they;  but  when  they 
understood,  their  fear  turned  into  worship. 
How  did  they  treat  it  then?  "Let  us 
decorate  it  with  flowers,  offer  prayers  to 
it  and  paint  it  red  as  we  do  our  gods;" 
they  said.    Ere  long  they  liked  this  easy 


way  of  traveling  and  now,  just  within  a 
few  years^  railways  and  tel^raph  lines 
stretch  across  the  country,  connecting 
north,  south,  east  and  west.  How  did  all 
this  come  about?  England,  as  you  know, 
owns  India  (a  pause  for  a  reply  from  the 
children).  Her  superior  European  intel- 
ligence and  business  ability  accomplished 
what  the  Asiatic  people  could  not  do  un- 
aided. Before  the  English  introduced 
the  railroads  people  traveled  by  zebu  eartSy 
elephants,  camels  and  sedan  chairs  sup- 
ported on  two  long  poles  carried  by  two 
men  (See  picture,  Fryers  Complete  Geog- 
raphy, p.  71).  How  would  you  enjoy  rid- 
ing over  rough  roads  in  clumsy  canvas 
covered  wagons  mounted  on  heavy  wheels 
forever  creaking?  How  much  comfort 
could  you  get  out  of  a  ride  if  two  men 
were  exhausting  themselves  to  carry  you? 
Can  you  think  of  advantages  other  than 
comfort  that  have  been  promoted  .by  the 
introduction  of  the  locomotive?  (Rapid 
transit;  shipping;  quick  sending  of  mail.) 
Other  things  being  equal,  which  country 
must  be  more  intelligent;  one  with  a  net- 
work of  railroads  or  one  that  has  never 
heard  of  them?  What  does  India  owe 
England  in  this  regard? 

And  now,  let  me  tell  you  one  other  fact 
about  railroads  and  India;  for  there  are 
always  men  with  great  minds  thinking 
how  the  world  can  be  made  better  for 
to-morrow  than  it  is  to-day.  Turn  to 
IVye's  Geography,  p.  165,  and  find  Calais, 
in  France,  on  the  Straits  of  Dover. 
Imagine  tracks  running  from  it  to  Asia 
Minor.  With  one  hand  on  this  map,  find 
with  the  other  the  map  of  Asia,  p.  175. 
Run  your  finger  from  Asia  Minor  through 
Persia  to  Calcutta,  India.  '*What  a  grand 
trunk-line!"  do  you  say.  It  will  be  a 
reality  in  a  few  years,  though  as  yet  it  is 
but  a'  dream.  And  then  the  governor  odf 
India,  appointed  by  the  ruler  of  England, 
will  receive  his  mail  from  London  in  eight 
days.  Talk  of  trans-continental  lines! 
This  will  be  double  trans-continental.  Is 
that  an  indication  that  the  people  on  this 
dear  old  earth  are  becoming  more  depend- 
ent upon  each  ther  or  more  independent? 
What  does  each  city  along  such  a  line  say? 
We  wish  all  you  sister  cities  and  countries 
to   send   us  your  surplus   products  and 
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thoughts;  and  we'll  send  you  ours.  Does 
such  a  connection  mean  more  love  or  more 
hate?     Surely  it  is  a  tie  that  binds. 


FIRST  QRADB  OPBNINO  BXBRCISBS. 


LUUE  I>I£TZ. 


Another  day  with  its  possibilities  for 
good  or  evil  confronts  the  teacher.  Forty 
little  individuals  are  to  be  brought  into  a 
harmonious  whole.  .  Forty  active  lives  axe 
to  be  lifted  to  a  higher  type  of  activity. 
How  shall  we,  teacher  and  children  to- 
gether, reach  tills  ideal? 

No  period  of  the  day  is  more  helpful 
in  character-building  than  the  time  de- 
voted to  opening  exercises.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  eariy  period  of  a  new  day  can 
not  be  overestimated.  Therefore  the 
question:  ^'What  can  I  do  to  make  this 
part  of  the  program  more  vital  to  the 
child?*'  often  confronts  the  conscientious 
teacher. 

As  an  answer  to  this  question  all  hap- 
hazard work  in  opening  exercises  must 
necessarily  be  abandoned.  There  must  be 
as  definite  a  plan  for  this  period  of  the 
program  as  for  any  arithmetic  or  reading 
lesson.  The  effort  in  trying  to  make  such 
plans  that  the  children  wUl  receive  a  last- 
ing impulse  for  good  has  been  found  very 
helpful  by  one  teacher.    * 

The  following  general  plan  has  been 
used  during  the  first  four  months  of 
school: 

Aim — To  secure  unity  by  encouraging 
a  feeling  of  good  fellowship  and  interest 
in  one  common  thought. 

To  help  the  child  in  experiencing  life 
lessons  by  presenting  truths  concretely 
and  giving  him  an  opportunity  for  free 
activity. 

To  cultivate  a  love  for  the  beautiful 
through  nature,  literature  and  pictures. 

There  is  no  experience  which  is  so  close 
to  the  little  six-year-old  as  his  home  life. 
The  teacher  who  succeeds  during  his  first 
year  in  bringing  much  of  the  home  into 
the  schoolroom  has  a  favorable  opportun- 
ity for  starting  the  child  on  a  hopeful 
school  career. 

During  the  first  weeks,  especiallv.  much 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  making   the 


school  homelike.  The  children  are  en- 
couraged to  bring  their  little  treasures. 
One  comer  of  the  room  is  set  apart  as  "the 
little  home*'  and  furnished  like  a  minia- 
ture house.  Even  the  photographs  of 
some  of  our  baby  friends  and  several  of 
the  timid  children  regain  their  power  of 
speech  when  they  discover  the  picture  of 
one  of  their  own  baby  playmates. 

The  morning  talks  cluster  about  mother 
and  baby.  ''What  baby  can  do;"  '^What 
mother  does  for  us;"  "What  have  I  done 
for  mother,"  are  topice  of  never-failing 
interest. 

In  connection  with  these  talks  the  beau- 
tiful stories  about  babies  of  the  Bible  may 
be  told,  and  also  simple,  appropriate  Bible 
quotations.  The  stories  of  mothers  and 
babies  may  gradually  lead  up  to  the  story 
of  the  Christ  Child  which  increases  in 
interest  during  the  Christmas  season  when 
the  children  enjoy  picturing  the  story  at 
the  sand  table  and  in  various  other  ways. 

Following  the  same  line  of  thought, 
George  McDonald's  poem,  "The  Baby," 
may  be  read.  Tennyson's  ''The  Bird  and 
Its  Nest,"  and  the  little  poem,  "Only  One 
Mother  the  Wide  World  Over,"  may  be 
used'  as  memory  gems. 

Several  of  the  family  kindergarten 
songs  may  be  used  in  this  connection. 

Simple  devices  assist  in  securing  unity. 
The  children  are  always  delighted  to  form 
a  large  circle  for  the  morning  exercises. 
Something  seems  to  be  gained  by  simply 
"taking  hold  of  hands."  The  little  "good 
morning"  games  of  the  kindergarten  have 
too  much  of  the  true  spirit  in  them  to  be 
discarded  in  the  primary  room.  The 
bright  faces  show  how  much  they  enjoy 
singing  to  their  playmates  as  they  bow  to 
each  other: 

"Good  morning  to  you. 
Good  morning  to  you, 
Good  morning,  dear  children, 
Good  morning  to  all." 

A  birthday  among  the  little  people  is 
always  a  special  occasion.  The  one  who 
is  celebrating  is  decorated  with  a  bright 
flower  or  badge  and  stands  in  the  center 
of  the  circle  while  the  children  sing  "Hap- 
py birthday  to  you."    This  is  such  a  great 
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treat  that  occasionally  a  "seeker  for  pub- 
lic honors"  attempts  to  have  several  birth- 
days during  the  year. 

Another  never-failing  source  of  enjoy- 
ment is  the  sunshine.  The  children  al- 
most seem  to  endow  it  with  life.  On  dark, 
rainy  mornings  we  play  "making  the  sun 
shine."  Some  of  the  little  folks  become 
sunbeams  and  flit  about  the  room  while 
the  others  recite: 

"Merry  little    sunbeams    flitting    here    and 

there, 
Joyous  little  sunbeams  dancing  everywhere. 
Come  they  with  the  morning  light, 
Chase  away  the  gloom  of  night." 

Then  all  sing,  "Good  morning,  dear 
sunbeams." 

In  connection  with  this  a  lesson  sug- 
gested by  the  chapter  "The  Light  Bird/' 
from  Elizabeth  Harrison's  "Two  Children 
of  the  Foothills,"  is  presented. 

Aim — To  lead  the  child  toward  the 
truth  expressed  by  Froebel  in  the  lines: 

"Early  this  truth  to  thy  child  must  be  todd; 
All  things  that  charm  him  his  hands  can  not 
hold." 

Tell  as  simply  as  possible  the  story  sug- 


gested by  FroebeFs  picture  of  the  light 
bird.  Tell  of  the  happiness  of  the  mother 
and  the  baby  who  lived  in  the  tiny  house. 
(Illustrate  story  at  board.) 

Tell  of  baby's  surprise  when  it  spied  the 
sunlight  upon  the  wall,  and  how  it  tried 
to  catch  the  light  bird.  Could  the  beby 
catch  it?  Let  us  see.  (With  a  prism 
throw  the  colors  upon  the  wall.)  You 
may  try  to  catch  the  light  bird. 

After  a  number  of  attempts  even  the 
most  persistent  give  it  up,  but  all  agree 
that  the  light  bird  is  very  beautiful. 

Think  of  other  beautiful  things  which 
you  can  not  hold  in  your  hands.  I  will 
tell  you  about  some  things  which  we  can 
not  hold  in  our  hande,  though  we  are  glad 
to  see  them. 

"Repeat  to  the  children  the  following 
by  Elizabeth  Le  Bourgois.  It  can  be  used 
as  a  memory  gem: 

"Sun  and  moon  and  twinkling  stars. 

And  rainbow  In  the  skies» 

Mother's  smile  and  father's  love, 

We  catch  them  with  our  eyes; 

We  can  not  hold  them  in  our  bands. 

But  from  them  need  not  part; 

I'or  when  we've  caught  them  with  our  eyes. 

We  hold  them  In  our  heart." 
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MATHEMATICS. 

Robert  J.  Ausr,  Bloohikoton,  Ind. 
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BIOGRAPHY  V. 
SIR  ISAAC  NBWTON. 

"Nature  and  nature's  laws  lay  hid  in  night; 
God  said,  *I>et  Newton  be,'  and  all  was  light." 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  bom  December 
25,  1642,  at  Woolsthorpe,  in  Lincolnshire, 
England.  He  died  March  20,  1727,  hav- 
ing lived  almost  eighty-five  years.  No 
name  is  greater  in  the  annals  of  science. 
Xo  man  has  more  profoundly  stirred  the 
int-cllectual  life  of  the  world.  He  was  the 
posthumous  son  of  Mr.  Isaac  Newton.  His 
mother  was  left  with  a  small  estate  which 
yielded  about  £80  a  year.  Wben  Isaac 
was  three  years  old  his  mother  married 
again  and  ho  was  sent  to  live  with  his 


grandmother.  In  the  schools  at  Skilling- 
ton  and  Grantham  he  did  not  distinguish 
himself,  in  fact  he  seems  to  have  been 
rather  inattentive  to  his  studies.  His 
spare  time  was  used  in  making  mechanical 
contrivances.  By  the  age  of  twelve  he 
had  made  a  windmill,  a  water-clock,  and 
a  carriage  run  by  its  occupant  He  also 
introduced  into  the  school  the  flying  of 
paper  kites,  and  the  use  of  paper  Ian- 
thorns  which  li3  made.  In  his  early  life 
Newton  was  passionately  fond  of  drawing 
and  writing  verses.  Wliile  in  the  school 
at  Grantham  the  only  romance  of  his  life 
occurred.  His  lady  love  was  a  Miss  Story. 
She  was  poor,  and  so  was  he,  and  this 
seems  to  have  prevented  their  marriage. 
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In  1056,  on.  the  death  of  his  stepfather, 
Xewton  was  taken  back  to  Woolsthorpe  to 
live  \vit^h  his  mother  and  help  manage  the 
farm  In  working  on  tlie  farm  he  was  not 
a  success.  "The  perusal  of  a  book,  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  model,  or  the  superintend- 
ence of  a  water-wheel  of  his  own  construc- 
tion, whirling  the  glittering  spray  from 
some  neighboring  stream,  al^orbed  all  his 
thoughts,  whilst  the  sheep  were  going 
astray,  and  the  cattle  were  devouring  and 
treading  down  the  com." 

His  mother  soon  wisely  decided  to  give 
him  all  the  educational  advantages  poe- 
sible.  He  was  accordingly  sent  back  to 
Grantham,  and  from  there  in  a  few 
months,  through  the  influence  of  his 
uncle,  he  was  able  to  enter  Trinity  col- 
lege, Cambridge.  The  date  of  his  matric- 
ulation is  June  5, 1660.  He  went  to  Cam- 
bridge rather  poorly  prepared  and  without 
any  special  predilection  for  any  particu- 
lar subject.  "Cambridge  was  consequent- 
ly the  real  birthplace  of  Newton's  genius. 
Her  teachers  fostered  his  earliest  studies; 
her  institutions  sustained  his  mightiest  ef- 
forts, and  within  her  precincts  were  all  his 
discoveries  made  and  perfected.^'  He  be- 
gan the  study  of  mathematics  because  of 
a  desire  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  ju- 
dicial astrology.  He  soon  learned  his 
Euclid,  mastered  the  geometry  of  Des- 
cartes and  became  familar  with  Wallis's 
Arithmetic  of  Infinites,  Sanderson's 
Logic,  and  Kepler's  Optics.  His  master 
mind  was  soon  shown  by  his  becoming 
more  deeply  versed  in  many  of  these  sub- 
jects than  the  tutors  who  directed  his 
work.  Newton  took  the  degree  of  bach- 
elor of  arts  in  1665.  In  1667  he  became  a 
junior  fellow,  and  in  1668  he  took  the 
-degree  of  master  of  arts,  and  was  appoint- 
ed to  a  senior  fellowship.  In  1669,  on  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Barrow,  Newton  was 
made  Lucasian  professor  of  mathematics 
in  Cambridge. 

Newton's  first  published  discoveries  had 
to  do  with  optics.  He  became  interested 
in  the  subject  through  reading  Descartes. 
His  experiments  soon  led  him  to  a  series 
of  remarkable  discoveries.  These  discov- 
eries are  such  common  knowledge  to-day 
that  we  can  hardly  appreciate  their  epoch- 
making  power.    His  main  optical  discov- 


eries are  (a)  that  light  is  not  homogene- 
ous, but  consists  of  rays,  some  of  which 
are  more  refrangible  than  others;  (b)  that 
a  ray  of  white  light  may  be  decomposed 
into  the  seven  prismatic  colors  and  that 
the  degree  of  refrangibility  of  each  color 
is  constant;  (c)  that  color  is  not  a  quality 
inherent  in  a  material  body,  but  arises 
from  a  property  of  the  body  which  ab- 
sorbs certain  rays  and  reflects  more  copi- 
ously the  other  rays.  These  discoveries 
led  Newton  to  a  study  of  telescopes  and 
to  the  invention  of  the  reflecting  tele- 
scope. Newton  succeeded  in  maJnng  a 
number  of  very  good  telescopes.  His  prin- 
ciples and  discoveri^  were  later  used  to 
great  advantage  in  the  construction  of 
some  very  large  reflecting  instruments.  In 
astronomy  Newton  gave  to  the  world  the 
first  general  notion  of  gravitation.  The 
question  came  to  him.  Why  should  not  the 
power  that  causes  a  body  to  fall  to  the 
earth  extend  out  to  the  moon  and  be  the 
power  that  holds  the  moon  in  her  orbit. 
If  such  a  power  holds  the  moon  in  her 
orbit,  then  surely  the  same  power  holds 
the  planets  in  their  orbits.  Prom  Kepler's 
planetary  laws  he  soon  found  that  if  there 
were  such  a  power  it  must  vary  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  sun. 
He  then  proceeded  to  calculate  how  much 
such  a  power  would  cause  the  moon  to  fall 
toward  the  earth  each  second.  He  com- 
pared this  with  the  actual  distance  the 
moon  does  fall  toward  the  earth  in  a  sec- 
ond. The  two  did  not  agree.  He  said 
nothing  of  his  experiment.  A  few  years 
later,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Society, 
he  learned  of  Picard's  measurement  of  a 
degree  of  a  meridan.  This  gave  a  much 
more  accurate  value  to  the  earth's  diam- 
eter than  he  had  used.  With  this  new 
value  Newton  again  set  to  work  making 
his  calculations.  He  soon  saw  that  the 
two  results  would  tally.  He  became  so 
excited  that  he  had  to  call  a  friend  to 
complete  the  calculation.  This  discovery 
is  po  great  that  no  words  of  praise  can  do 
it  justice.  Newton  gave  to  the  world  his 
theor\'  of  gravitation,  planetary  motions, 
and  kindred  subjects  in  a  work  entitled, 
"Philosophiae  Naturalis  Principia  Mathe- 
matica."  Halley  says  of  the  "Principia": 
"Tliat  so  many  and  so  valuable  philosoph- 
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ical  truths,  as  are  herein  discovered,  and 
put  past  dispute,  were  never  yet  owing  to 
the  capacity  and  industry  of  any  one 
man."  Laplace  says:  "The  Principia  has 
a  preeminence  above  all  the  other  produc- 
tions of  human  genius."  Newton  very 
early  became  interested  in  the  doctrine  erf 
infinite  quantities.  The  consideration  of 
infinitely  small  quantities  became  neces- 
sary in  attempts  to  solve  the  general  prob- 
lems of  quadrature.  In  his  study  of  the 
subject  he  considered  very  carefully  how 
to  improve  upon  the  then  known  methods 
of  interpolation.  The  result  of  this  study 
was  the  discovery  of  the  binomial  the- 
orem. This  theorem  is  now  well  known 
to  every  student  of  elementary  algebra. 
Had  Newton  given  nothing  but  his  the- 
orem to  the  world  his  name  would  always 
remain  famous.  The  final  result  of  his 
study  of  infinites  was  the  invention  of  the 
calculus.  Leibnitz  independently  invented 
the  subject  a  few  years  later,  and  pub- 
lished his  results  earlier  than  Newton 
published  his.  The  friends  of  each  claimed 
the  honor.  This  gave  rise  to  one  of  the 
most  bitter  controversies  known  to  his- 
tory. The  Royal  Society,  through  a  com- 
petent committee,  made  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  the  whole  matter  and  decided 
that  Newton  was  the  first  inventor  of  the 
calculus.  This  verdict  has  generally  been 
concurred  in  by  men  of  science.  In  the 
calculus  Newton  gave  to  the  world  one  of 
its  most  powerful  engines  of  progress. 
"The  social  character  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
was  such  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  his  intellectual  attainments.  He  was 
modest,  candid  and  affable,  and  without 
any  of  the  eccentricities  of  genius,  suit- 
ing himself  to  every  company,  and  speak- 
ing of  himself  and  others  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  he  was  never  even  suspected  of 
vanity."  He  knew  enough  to  know  that 
the  unknown  was  infinite  in  comparison, 
hence  he  was  modest.  A  short  time  be- 
fore his  death  he  said:  "I  do  not  know 
what  I  may  appear  to  the  world;  but  to 
myself  I  seem  to  have  been  only  like  a  boy 
playing  on  the  seashore,  and  diverting 
myself  in  now  and  then  finding  a  smooth- 
er pebble  or  a  prettier  shell  than  ordi- 
nary, whilst  the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay 
all  undiscovered  before  me." 


THB  ENDING  OP  THE  CENTURY. 

Precisely  12  o'clock  last  night 

The  eighteenth  century  took  its  flight. 

Full  many  a  calculating  head 

Has  racked  its  brains;  its  ink  has  shed 

To  prove  by  n^etaphyelcs  fine 

A  hundred  means  but  ninety-nine. 

While  at  their  wisdom  others  wondered. 

But  took  one  more  to  make  a  hundred. 

Strange  at  the  eighteenth  century's  dose 

While  light  in  beams  effulgent  glows, 

When  bright  illumination's  ray 

Has  chased  the  darkness  far  away. 

Heads  filled  with  mathematic's  lore 

Dispute  if  two  and  two  make  four. 

Go  on,  ye  scientific  aages, 

Collect  your  light  a  few  more  ages; 

Perhaps  as  swells  the  vast  amount, 

A  century  hence  you'll  leam  to  count. 

—Timothy  Dwlght. 
January  1,  1801. 


SOLUTIONS. 


40.  No.  7,  i>age  297.  January  1,  1890, 
A  bought  a  bill  of  goods  amountiiig  ti> 
$2,560,  on  90  days'  time,  without  interest. 
On  JanuaiT  16,  he  paid  $850 ;  on  February 
1,  $725.  If  he  settled  the  bill  at  maturity, 
how  much  should  the  balance  be  discounted, 
money  being  worth  6  %  ? 

January  1+90  days  =  April  1,  date  of 
maturity. 

From  January  16  to  April  1  is  75  day». 

From  February  1  to  April  1  is  59  day». 

^he  use  of  $850  for  75  days  =  use  of  $1.00 
for  63,750  days. 

The  use  of  $725  for  59  days  =  use  of  $1.00 
for  42,775  days. 

The  creditor  has  the  use  of  $1.00  fur 
106,525  days  before  it  is  due. 

He  should  therefore  discount  the  balance 
an  amount  equal  to  the  above.  This  is 
easily  found  to  be  $17,754. 

E.  B.  Myers,  Elkhart. 

41.  This  problem  was  solved  in  the  No- 
vember Journal.  It  was  repeated  in  this 
list  by  mistake. 

42.  Arrange  the  nine  digits  into  two 
numbers,  whose  sum  is  100. 

Ethelbert  Woodbum,  Ambia. 
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43.,  The  radius  of  a  circle  is  10  ft.  Find 
the  side  of  an  equilateral  triangle  having 
the  same  area  as  the  circle. 

(10)2x3.1416  =  314.16  sq.  ft  area  of 
circle  and  also  of  required  equilateral  tri- 
angle. 

Let  2  X  =  side  of  triangle. 

Thenj/(2x)2_x2  =  x  v' 3^  =  altitude. 

x«  v"  3  =  area  of  triangle  =  314.16  sq.  ft. 

x2=?J^-=  181.3866. 

x  =  13.46  + 

2x  =  26.^2  the  side  of  the  required  tri- 
angle.       Colonel  Sentman,  Stone  Bluff. 


CREDITS. 


E.  B.  Myers,  Elkhart,  40;  Ethelbert 
Woodbnm,  Ambia,  41,  42,  43;  Colonel 
Sentman,  Stone  Bluff,  40,  41,  43;  W.  H. 
Swinney,  Fort  Branch,  41;  Olin  Norman, 
HeltonviUe  43;  J.  B.  Murphy,  George- 
town, 40, 41;  W.  A.  Burlingame,  Pikeville, 
40,  41;  L.  W.  Clements,  Elnora,  40;  E.  H. 
Lewis,  Pendleton,  40,  41;  J.  D.  Cline, 
Decatur,  40,  41;  Alton  Blunk,  Crown 
Centre,  41,  43;  Hattie  E.  Tancleave,  New 
Market,  40,  41,  43;  R.  E.  Lind,  Sandborn, 
40,  41,  43;  Geo.  C.  Carrothers,  Kent- 
land,  41. 


SOLUTIONS  RBQUBSTBD. 

49.  Solve  No.  33,  page  302. 

50.  How  much  must  be  paid  for  non- 
taxable 5  per  cent  bonds  which  mature  in 
five  years,  interest  nayable  annually,  in 
order  that  the  investment  may  yield  6  per 
cent.,  the  current  interest  rate  being  6 
per  cent.? 

51.  How  many  posts  will  be  required 
to  fence  a  lot  200  feet  square  and  divide 
it  by  cross  fences  into  four  equal  square 
lots,  the  posts  to  be  10  feet  apart? 

52.  A  farmer  plows  6  rods  wide 
around  a  square  field  and  finds  that  the 
field  is  half  plowed.  How  laree  is  the 
field? 

53.  The  diameter  of  a  bicycle  wheel 
is  30  inches.  In  going  one  mile,  how  far 
does  a  point  on  tte  rim  go? 

Send  all  solutions  to  Robert  J.  Aley, 
203  Forest  Place,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  on 


or  before  February  14.  No.  50  is  a  diffi- 
cult problem.  The  method  in  most  arith- 
metics for  efuch  problems  is  wrong.  Will 
not  a  large  number  of  our  readers  give 
some  time  to  a  consideration  of  the 
problem? 


SOME  NBW  ARITHMETICS. 

School  Arithmetic,  Primary  Book  and 
Advanced  Book. — These  books  are  writ^ 
ten  by  John  M.  Colaw,  associate  editor  of 
the  American  Mathematical  Monthly,  and 
J.  K.  Elwood,  principal  of  the  Colfax 
school,  Pittsburg.  They  are  published  by 
the  B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Company, 
Richmond,  Virginia.  The  authors  ore  well 
known  in  the  mathematical  world.  The 
books  show  unuBual  care  in  preparation. 
The  aim  of  the  primary  book  is  to  lead 
the  pupil  to  an  imderstanding  of  number 
and  an  intelligent  use  of  it  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life.  Much  strees  is  placed  upon 
counting  with  a  definite  end  in  view,  and 
upon  systematic  measuring  and  compar- 
ing. The  270  pages  are  crowded  with 
fresh  and  interesting  questions.  The 
questions  are  so  well  graded,  and  the  many 
illustrations  so  well  chosen  that  the  inter- 
est of  the  pupil  will  surely  be  held  to  a 
high  pitch.  The  advanced  book  has  many 
features  to  commend  it.  The  following 
may  be  mentioned  as  especially  note- 
worthy: (a)  The  fine  combination  of 
mental  and  written  work,  (b)  The  excel- 
lent type  forms  of  solutions  in  the  vari- 
ous subjects,  (c)  The  splendid  chapter  on 
equations  and  the  introduction  to  algebra, 
^d)  The  unique  arrangement  of  problems 
into  the  two  classes,  those  to  be  used  with 
the  first  reading  and  those  to  be  used  in 
review,  (e)  The  trustworthiness  of  the 
chapters  upon  business  applications,  espe- 
cially upon  banking  and  allied  subjects. 
The  series  is  certainly  a  strong  one  and  it 
merits  a  wide  use  in  the  schools. 

Hombrook*s  Arithmetics. — This  series 
consists  of  the  primary  and  grammar 
school  arithmetic.  The  American  Book 
Company,  Cincinnati,  publish  the  books. 
The  author  is  Mrs.  A.  R.  Hombrook,  of 
Evansville.  It  ought  to  be  a  matter  of 
pride  that  so  excellent  a  series  of  arith- 
metics has  been  produced  by  an  Indiana 
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author  and  teacher.  The  fundameiital 
idea  in  the  books  is  counting.  Mrs.  Hom- 
brook  in  common  with  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  mathematicians,  believes 
that  the  number  series  is  the  fundamental 
thing  in  arithmetic.  We  become  ac- 
quainted with  this  series  through  count- 
ing. The  primary  book  has  much  space 
devoted  to  this  idea.  It  is  the  only  arith- 
metic so  far  as  the  writer  knows  that  haB 
successfully  worked  out  this  idea.  The 
blending  of  concrete  work  with  the  count- 
ing and  series  work  is  so  well  done  that 
the  pupil  must  surely  find  the  work  not 
only  interesting  but  immensely  profitable. 

In  the  Advanced  Book  the  same  idea 
rules  as  in  the  primary.  Directness  of 
attack  and  skill  in  short,  neat  solutions 
is  the  aim.  The  problems  are  taken  from 
actual  life  and  thus  have  an  air  of  natural- 
ness about  them  that  is  refreshing.  The 
carefully  planned  reviews,  in  which  all 
the  subjects  thus  far  studied  are  thor- 
oughly correlated  is  a  unique  feature  of 
the  book.  The  chapter  on  mensuration  is 
unusually  good.  The  soundness  of  the 
principle  upon  which  the  books  are  based, 
and  the  excellent  manner  in  which  that 
orinciple  has  been  worked  out  in  the 
books  ought  to  give  them  a  wide  use  with 
thoughtful  teachers. 

The  Universal  Solution  for  Numerical 
and  Literal  Equations,  by  M.  A.  Mc- 
Ginnis. — The  Mathematical  Book  Com- 
pany, Kansas  City,  Missouri.  1900.  $1.25. 
This  is  a  book  of  196  pages  devoted  to  a 
consideration  of  the  solution  of  algebraic 
equations.  The  formation  of  equations 
and  the  relation  of  the  roots  to  the  oo- 
eflRcients  are  fully  discussed.  A  number 
of  very  interesting  theorems  in  number 
relations  are  proven  and  used  in  the  solu- 
tion of  numerical  examples.  Many  of  the 
solutions  of  cubics  and  biquadratics  are 
simple,  neat  and  ingenious.  A  number  of 
special  quintics  is  also  solved.  In  one  chap- 
ter, Mr.  W.  M.  H.  Woodward  attempts  to 
demolish  Wantzel's  proofs  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  solving  the  general  quintic  by 
radicals.  He  does  not  seem  to  appreciate 
Tiie  real  point  in  WantzeFs  proof  and  of 
cfuir-e  utterly  fails  to  demolish  it.  In 
the  authors  General  Solution  of  the 
sixth  degree  there  are  some  glaring  weak 


points.  At  one  point  of  the  proof  .eight 
unknowns  are  required  to  satisfy  nine 
equations.  The  work  hae  many  valuable 
and  interesting  features.  It  hardly 
reaches  the  high  place  claimed  by  the 
author  of  presenting  new  and  valuable 
discoveries.  All  mathematical  students 
will  read  the  book  with  interest,  and  will 
gain  certain  facility  in  dealing  with 
special  equations  of  tiie  third,  fourth  and 
even  fifth  degree. 

American  Text-Books  on  Arithmetic. — 
Superintendent  J.  M.  Greenwood,  Kansas 
City,  and  Dr.  Artemas  Martin,  Washing- 
ton, have  prepared  an  interesting  bibliog- 
raphy of  American  Arithmetics.  Their 
work  is  published  in  two  pamphlets  taken 
from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  The  author,  date,  publisher 
and  a  brief  description  is  given  of  prac- 
tically every  American  arithmetic  up  to 
1892."  The  pamphlets  will  be  of  great 
value  to  everyone  interested  in  the  history 
of  arithmetic. 

Famous  Geometrical  Theorems  and 
Problems. — This  is  Part  II  of  the  very 
interesting  monograph  by  William  W. 
Bupert,  C.  E.,  published  by  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.  It  is  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Pythagorean  Theorem  and  to  the 
value  of  Pi.  Thirteen  proofs  of  the 
Pythagorean  proposition  were  given  in 
Part  I,  and  in  Part  II  thirteen  more 
proofs  are  given.  The  chapter  on  the 
value  of  Pi  is  very  interesting.  Much  of 
the  history  is  given,  especially  some  of  the 
correspondence  that  Professor  De  Morgan 
had  upon  the  subject.  All  teachers  of 
geometry  will  find  these  monographs 
especially  helpful. 

The  New  Higher  Arithmetic. — This 
book  is  from  A.  Flanagan  Companv,  Chi- 
cago. Its  author  is  Professor  A.  W.  Rich 
of  the  Iowa  state  normal  school.  The 
book  is  a  strong  one.  Its  Special  points 
are:  (a)  The  unusually  good  treatraent 
of  the  fundamental  operations,  (b)  The 
common  sense  model  solutions,  (c)  The 
large,  interesting  collection  of  pre?ent-day 
problems.  The  author  has  presented  the 
subject  in  an  interesting  and  attractive 
way.  The  minimum  of  definitions  and 
the  maximum  of  practical  work  is  the  key 
to  the  work. 
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KINDLY  TAKE  NOTICE. 

I'lie  Educator  -  Journal  Company 
bears  no  relation  -whateyer,  either  di- 
rect or  indirect,  to  any  other  company, 
organization  or  firm  in  existence.  The 
continuance  of  the  two  names  '^  Edu- 
cator'' and  "Journal"  may  be  res^n- 
sible  for  the  persisting  impression, 
though  we  haye  tripd  to  make  the 
matter  clear  from  the  date  of  our  in- 
corporation in  July,  1 900.  The  simple 
tact  is  that  this  company  purchased 
the  Inland  Educator  and  the  Indiana 
School  Journal,  and  began  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Educator-Journal,  exclu- 
siyely.  Correspondence  regarding  old 
accounts  should  be  directed  to  the  re- 
spective publishers  of  the  former 
papers,  and  all  business  for  the  Edu- 
cator-Journal Company  should  be  di- 
rected to  it  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  Old  Century  and  the  New. 

Anniversaries  of  all  sorts  are  deemed 
suitable  times  to  pause  and  think  both  of 
the  past  and  of  the  future.  Educational 
papers,  like  all  others,  are  subject  to  the 
temptation,  especially  on  occasions  like 
this  that  come  but  once  in  a  hundred 
years.  The  backward  look  shows  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  have  been  greater  in 
many  ways  than  any  which  preceded  it. 
The  list  of  its  achievements  would  have 
gtartled  any  a^e  but  the  present.  The 
period  has  been  a  time  of  wonderful 
growth  and  development.    In  the  sciences, 


in  some  of  the  arts,  in  the  mastery  and  use 
of  natural  forces,  in  doing  everything  that 
would  minister  to  the  needs  and  meet  the 
daily  wants  of  humanity  it  is  without  a 
rival.  Inventions  in  steam  and  electricity 
have  multiplied  a  thousandfold  the  influ- 
ence of  the  greatest  invention  of  earlier 
times,  the  printing  press,  and  together 
they  have  helped  carry  the  light  of  civil- 
ization to  ever}'  benighted  country,  and  to 
turn  the  rays  of  publicity  upon  moral  ob- 
liquity everywhere.  Reviewers  differ  as 
to  what  event  of  the  century  may  be  called 
greatest;  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  nearly 
all  thinkers  in  literature  regard  Darwin's 
"Origin  of  Species"  as  the  greatest  book 
of  the  century,  while  scholars  generally 
unite  in  saying  that  the  oentur/s  greatest 
thought  is  evolution.  A  comparison  of 
things  new  and  old — whether  in  science, 
religion,  literature,  social  conditions  or 
modes  of  life — is  interesting  and  profita- 
ble. There  has  been  a  flood  of  good  litera- 
ture, especially  in  these  later  years,  but 
the  century  has  produced  no  Shakespeare, 
no  Homer,  no  Dante;  there  have  been 
miles  upon  miles  of  magnificent  edifices, 
but  no  Parthenon,  no  Milan  cathedral; 
sculptors  have  hewed  away,  but  not  a 
Phidias  among  them  all.  The  century  has 
seen  our  own  countr}^  grow  from  a  few 
weak  and  jealous  states  to  a  world  power, 
with  a  material  progress  that  has  been 
phenomenal.  We  recovered  from  an  in- 
ternal shock  that  liberated  the  slaves,  we 
made  suffrage  general,  and  we  have  estab- 
lished a  system  of  education  that  is  per- 
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haps  the  most  eneouraging  fact  in  aur  cur- 
rent history.  Liberal  endowment  of  pub- 
lic institutions,  charitable  and  education- 
al, are  marks  of  the  time  all  over  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  It  had  been 
the  dream  of  philanthropy  that  the  new 
century  would  bring  in  the  reign  of  peace. 
There  was  a  belief  that  the  peace  congress 
at  The  Hague  and  the  general  interest 
shown  in  it  portended  well,  but  a  glance 
to-day  at  China,  Transvaal,  and  the  Phil- 
ipT)ines  is  not  reassuring.  No  one  is  bold 
enough,  surely  not  wise  enough,  to  proph- 
esy. In  education  there  is  an  earnest  feel- 
ing after  better  things.  Child  study, 
kindergarten,  manual  training,  have  ail 
contributed  abundantly  to  the  search  for 
right  methods.  We  may  at  least  hope  that 
growing  intellisfence  and  education  among 
the  masses  will  keep  us  wisely  democratic 
and  aid  in  solving  the  hard  problems  of 
the  new  century. 

Only  a  Child. 

A  child^s  ardor  may  be  permanently 
chilled  and  his  general  mental  and  moral 
development  seriously  hindered,  by  being 
indiscriminately  reminded  that  he  is 
"only  a  child.^'  It  is  true  that  he  is 
"only^^  a  child  in  many  things,  but  not 
more  so  than  a  man  is  "only^'  a  man  in 
other  things.  Compared  with  a  man,  in 
matters  of  experience  and  of  developed 
powers,  a  child  is  only  a  child,  and  so  less 
than  a  man.  But  compared  with  a  child 
in  certain  absorptive,  receptive,  and  intui- 
tive powers,  in  a  ceri»in  vividness  of 
vision  and  directness  of  expression,  a  man 
is  "only*^  a  man,  and  so  less  than  a  child. 
If  you  have  a  child  to  teach,  or  to  train, 
either  as  your  own  child  or  as  your  pupil, 
it  is  necessary  for  his  right  teaching  and 
training  that  you  discern  in  just  what 
things  it  is  his  fortune  to  be  only  a  child 
and  in  what  things  it  is  your  misfortune 
to  be  only  a  man. 

Duty. 

Unless  one  does  that  which  he  thinks 
to  be  right  he  fails  in  duty  as  he  sees  his 
duty.  Unless  one  knows  what  is  right,  his 
best  purposes  may  fail  to  enable  him  to 
do  what  he  ought  to  do.     In  the  ono 


case  the  failure  would  be  a  failure  of  right 
purpose;  in  the  other  case,  it  would  be  a 
failure  of  right  performance.  In  both 
cases,  it  would  be  a  failure.  It  is  every 
one^s  duty  to  do  right.  In  order  to  do 
right,  deliberately,  a  man  needs  to  know 
what  is  right.  Finding  out  what  is  right 
is,  therefore,  an  essential  prerequisite  of 
right  doing. 

Time  for  Courtesy. 

Americans  are  the  busiest  people  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  Other  races  charge  us 
with  being  so  and  we  have  neither  the 
disposition  nor  the  time  to  deny  it.  Per- 
haps we  gain  something  in  our  haste;  per- 
haps we  lose  a  good  deal.  Perhaps  we 
have  disproven  the  old  maxim,  "The  more 
haste  the  less  speed.''  Perhaps  we  are 
letting  go  some  of  the  amenities  which 
make  life  at  all  worth  while.  A  business 
man  was  heard  to  remark  not  long  ago 
that  he  noticed  a  growing  tendency  in  the 
business  world  to  ignore  correspondence. 
He  deplored  the  fact  and  an  efifort  was 
made  to  explain,  by  saying  that  modem 
methods  of  soliciting  business  by  mail  had 
so  increased  as  to  render  it  a  real  burden 
to  answer  all  letters.  This  may  be  true 
enough.  Many  business  propositions  of  a 
general  character  do  not  require  answers, 
except  from  those  that  may  be  interested. 
But  there  are  many  other  instances  where 
information  of  one  sort  or  another  is  de- 
sired in  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a  cour- 
teous request  deserves  a  reply.  The  first 
impulse,  naturally  enough,  is  to  consign 
the  matter  to  the  waste  basket — eepeciafiy 
if  the  writer  has  been  so  thoughtless  as 
not  to  enclose  postage  for  a  reply — ^with 
the  mental  question,  '^What  good  will  that 
do  me?'*  In  practice  we  make  the  scrip- 
ture read,  *TBach  man  liveth  to  himself.*' 
It  is  not  that  we  wish  to  be  selfish;  we  ex- 
cuse it  on  the  grounds  of  being  too  busy; 
and  so,  unconsciously,  we  stifle  the  im- 
pulse of  courtesy — ^a  rare  quality  in  which 
none  of  us  would  willingly  seem  lacking. 
Does  it  pay?  Would  it  not  be  b&  well  in 
the  end  to  take  the  extra  pains  and  time, 
and  feel  that  no  one  is  disappointed  be- 
cause of  our  failure  to  do  all  that  was  ex- 
pected of  us?    When  the  city  superintend- 
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ents  of  schools  in  Indiana  held  their  re- 
cent meeting  in  Indianapolis  Superin- 
tendent Snyder,  of  Muncie,  was  ohliged 
to  say  that  as  chairman  of  a  committee 
to  report  on  the  status  of  the  work  our 
schools  were  doing  in  art,  he  had  found 
it  impossihle  to  get  a  sufficient  number 
of  replies  from  the  teachers  of  the  state. 
This  is  too  bad.  We  did  not  see  Mr. 
Snyder's  request  for  information,  but  we 
are  reasonably  sure  it  was  courteous,  and 
deserved  a  reply,  even  if  it  had  been  for 
his  personal  benefit.  Designed  as  the  in- 
formation was  for  the  good  of  the  schools, 
we  can  hardly  see  on  what  ground  a 
teacher  could  decline  to  comply  with  the 
request.  Professional  courtesy  requires 
something  better  than  that. 


dents  of  colleges  and  universities  from 
Maine  to  California.  These  opinions  were 
published  in  the  December  number  of  that 
excellent  periodical,  and  it  is  encouraging 
to  note  that,  with  just  one  exception,  aU 
were  opposed  to  the  multiplication  of 
titles  and  degrees.  President  Jordan  and 
some  others  are  even  in  favor  of  abolish- 
ing those  we  have.  Chicago  university 
long  ago  tried  to  establish  the  use  of  plain 
Mr.  instead  of  Professor.  So  long  as  Doc- 
tor and  Professor  had  a  definite  meaning, 
so  long  as  they  served  to  differentiate  the 
individual  thus  labeled,  they  were  well 
enough;  but  when  titles  are  misapplied, 
misappropriated,  vague,  and  of  a  tnush- 
room  growth,  the  fewer  we  have  of  them 
the  better. 


Lausrhins:  at  a  Child. 

Have  you  observed  how  very  young  a 
child  is  when  he  knows  the  difference  be- 
tween being  laughed  with  and  being 
laughed  at?  To  laugh  with  him  you  srive 
him  pleasure.  To  laugh  at  him,  you 
arouse  his  indignation.  He  feels  that, 
child  as  he  is,  he  is  entitled  to  be  recog- 
nized and  to  have  his  feelings  considered 
with  due  deference.  If  we  deny  a  child 
his  rights  so  far,  he  is  likely  to  assert  his 
claim  on  our  respect,  and  to  indicate,  per- 
haps always,  his  lack  of  respect  for  us 
through  this  practical  denial  of  his  rights. 

ProfeMional  Titles. 

A  few  weeks  ago  President  Thwing,  of 
Western  Reserve  university,  published  a 
proposal  to  confer  a  new  title  on  men 
whom  it  was  desired  to  honor  with  com- 
plimentary degrees.  A.  B.  was  considered 
to  stand  as  a  definite  certificate  of  work 
actually  done  in  a  college  coxirse,  and 
LL.  D.  wad  regarded  as  a  misnomer  except 
in  cases  where  high  attainment  in  the 
study  of  law  had  been  really  reached. 
D.  A. — ^Doctor  of  Arts — ^was  thought 
about  right,  and  so  Dr.  Thwing  suggested 
that  the  colleges  agree  to  bestow  it  upon 
chosen  friends  of  merit  To  learn  the 
feeling  among  college  men  regarding  the 
establishment  of  a  new  degree,  the  Educa^ 
tional  Review  invited  the  opinion  of  presi- 


Achievement. 

Our  measurements  of  results  in  any  and 
every  sphere  of  life  are  largely  influenced 
by  our  reasonable  expectations.  Our 
neighbor  observed  a  block  of  ice  on  the 
sidewalk  in  the  hot  sun  of  a  summer's 
day  and  remarked  that  it  held  its  own 
pretty  well.  In  a  few  days,  he  stated  that 
he  had  put  a  similar  cake  of  ice  into  a 
patent  refrigerator  that  he  had  bought 
which  had  a  burdensome  list  of  recom- 
mendations as  the  best  yet  constructed, 
and  he  declared  that  the  ice  melted  more 
rapidly  there  than  in  the  sun.  So  it  is  all 
the  way  along  in  life.  He  of  whom  most 
is  expected  has  the  hardest  of  tasks  to 
avoid  disappointing  those  who  look  to 
him.  The  teacher  may  fall  short  of  the 
reasonable  expectations  of  those  who  esti- 
mate him  fairly,  even  while  his  standard 
of  performance  is  far  above  the  average 
of  teachers  generally.  What  then  of  this? 
Where  is  the  encouragement?  It  is  just 
here,  the  privilege  and  the  responsibility 
of  every  one  is  the  duty  of  high  achieve- 
ment in  his  individual  sphere. 

Doins:  One's  Best. 

In  speaking  of  two  bicycle  races,  a  boy 
said,  "I  did  my  best  in  one  and  got  sec- 
ond place;  in  the  other  I  won  withotit 
doing  my  best.^'  This  leads  us  to  remark 
that  it  is  better  to  do  one's  best  in  a  con- 
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test  than  merely  to  do  the  best  that  is 
done  in  that  contest.  One  may  do  his 
best  and  come  out  next  best  in  competi- 
tion, while  he  who  came  out  best  may  have 
done  less  than  his  best. 

The  State  School  Levy. 

Not  long  since,  in  a  company  of  well- 
informed  men,  the  question  of  taxation 
came  up  for  discussion,  and  one  member 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  at  the  present 
rate  of  increase  of  the  common  school 
fund  of  Indiana  it  would  only  be  a  short 
time  until  the  interest  on  this  fund  would 
support  the  common  schools.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  anyone  after  a  mementos  re- 
flection should  entertain  a  notion  of  that 
kind.  The  annual  cost  of  the  schools  is 
eight  millions  of  dollars.  The  school  fund, 
in  round  numbers,  is  eleven  millions, 
bearing  six  per  cent,  interest.  This  gives 
an  annual  income  of  six  hundred  sixty 
thousand  dollars,  or  eight  and  one-fourth 
per  cent,  of  the  sum  necessary  to  meet 
the  cost  of  running  the  schools.  The 
schools  must  be  maintained  and  no  back- 
ward step  should  be  allowed  to  take  form 
for  lack  of  sufficient  revenue  to  conduct 
them.  The  spirit  of  philanthropy  that 
calls  for  an  outlay  of  a  large  and  con- 
stantly increasing  sum  of  money  from  year 
tj  year  meets  a  hearty  response  in  the 
hearts  of  our  citizens.  In  a  larger  senee, 
would  the  people  hail  a  more  liberal  pro- 
vision for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
the  common  schools.  The  idea  underlying 
our  public  schools  is  the  one  which  re- 
gards them  as  a  state  system,  and  what- 
ever authority  is  delegated  to  the  local 
corporations  is  delegated  to  them  as 
agents  of  the  state  in  carrying  out  the 
general  plan.  The  general  assembly  has 
designated  that  the  minimum  school  term 
shall  be  six  months,  without  providing  ad- 
equate revenue  for  the  same  through  a 
state  levy.  This  body  should  provide,  and 
at  once,  means  by  state  levy  that  will 
make  it  possible  for  every  school  corpora- 
tion to  maintain  such  a  term  independent 
of  any  local  lew.  To  do  this  will  require 
an  increase  of  the  state  levy,  or  a  restora- 
tion of  the  levy  of  1892.  State  Superin- 
tendent Jones  shows  the  necessity  for  this 


restoration  in  his  biennial  report  to  the 
general  assembly.  Under  the  present 
levy  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars  come 
into  the  state  treasury  for  this  purpose. 
Another  million  is  needed  as  tuition  to 
run  the  schools  six  months  on  the  state 
revenue;  or,  if  the  original  levy  of  sixteen 
cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars  be  re- 
stored, it  would  produce  sufficient  reve- 
nue. The  state  revenue  should  be.  suffi- 
cient at  all  times  to  guarantee  a  school 
term  of  six  months,  as  required  by  law, 
leaving  the  extension  of  the  term  to  local 
authorities.  The  revenue  termed  the  spe- 
cial school  revenue,  which  is  used  for  the 
purchase  of  grounds,  erection  of  buildings 
and  furnishing  them,  should  also  continue 
to  be  provided  by  the  local  communities. 
In  that  part  of  our  state  in  which  the 
local  tuition  levy  is  placed  at  the  maxi- 
mum, to  enable  them  to  maintain  the 
minimum  length  of  school  term,  we  find 
the  people  the  least  able  to  stand  this 
levy.  All  corporate  property  of  the  state, 
especially  railroads,  telephones,  and  tele- 
graphs, should  be  taxed  for  the  educa- 
tional advancement  of  the  state  by  state 
authority,  and  the  revenue  thus  received 
distributed  upon  a  basis  of  school  popu- 
lation as  now.  Local  valuations  vary  so 
much  that  the  rate  of  taxation  in  such 
cases  will  also  vary  and  much  of  it  will  be 
governed  by  local  caprice  rather  than  by 
the  actual  needs  of  the  schools  in  such 
communities.  State  pride  is  a  good  thing 
and  we  all  refer  with  much  pride  to  our 
excellent  school  system,  yet  really,  in  the 
matter  of  state  support  of  the  schools,  we 
took  two  very  decided  steps  backwarcf  by 
reducing  the  school  levy  two  and  one-half 
cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  in  the 
general  assemblies  of  1893  and  1895.  We 
need,  not  more  pride,  but  more  avowed 
purpose  to  make  our  schools  second  to 
none.  We  hope  for  one  thing,  at  least, 
since  the  support  of  our  schools  must  be 
by  taxation,  that  it  may  be  liberal,  very 
liberal,  for  in  no  other  way  can  our  state 
maintain  her  standing.  When  the  youth 
shall  have  become  men  and  women,  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  the  spirit  of  right 
living  learned  while  in  school,  they  will 
reflect  credit  upon  the  state  that  gave 
them  these  opportunities,  and  elevate  her 
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rank  among  her  sister  states  of  this  great 
republic. 

The  Old  Year. 

The  teacher  who,  in  looking  back  over 
the  past  year,  thinks  he  did  as  well  as  he 
could  do,  or  as  well  as  he  wanted  to  do, 
during  those  twelve  months,  is  not  likely 
to  do  as  well  this  year  as  he  did  last.  But 
he  who  sees  how  much  better  he  might 
have  done,  or  how  much  better  he  ought 
to  have  done  last  year,  is  so  far  on  a  good 
plane  for  better  doing  this  year. 

Election  of  County  Superintendents. 

Ever  since  the  creation  of  the  oflSce  of 
county  superintendent,  at  each  biennial 
recurrence  of  the  meeting  of  the  general 
assembly  we  hear  persons  advocating  their 
election  by  the  people.  It  is  claimed  that 
as  now  elected  the  pohtical  affiliation  of 
the  applicants  is  always  taken  into  consid- 
eration  as  much  as  if  they  were  elected 
by  the  people.  In  the  first  place  the 
strongest  point  favoring  the  present  man- 
ner of  electing  him  is  the  fact  that  a  small 
number  of  persons  meet  to  do  just  one 
thing.  They  meet  for  a  specific  purpose 
and  carefully  consider  the  question.  In 
any  a^t,  a  dozen  men,  in  the  quiet  of  their 
own  room  will  more  carefully  consider  a 
question  before  them  than  will  such  a 
large  body  at  a  representative  convention 
where  so  many  matters  occupy  the  atten- 
tion for  a  limited  time.  Tlien  these  same 
men  being  school  oflScers,  fully  informed 
of  the  needs  of  their  schools,  will  choose 
a  man  well  qualified  to  carry  on  this  work, 
one  with  whom  they  may  work  effectively. 
The  needs  of  the  schools  are  better  known 
to  the  trustee  than  to  any  company  of 
citizens,  for  his  attention  has  been  di- 
rected ix>ward  theril  and  he  will  appreciate 
the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  and  be 
able  to  suggest  a  remedy  far  better  than 
the  citizen  who  gets  his  knowledge  of 
them  in  a  very  general  way.  In  a  sense, 
the  trustees  are  the  advisers  of  the  counts^ 
superintendent  and  to  them  as  a  body — 
the  county  board  of  education — he  is  re- 
sp6n«;ib]e  in  a  profes9ional  way.  He  makes 
suggestions  to  this  board  and  by  its  action 
afe*  a-board  his  suggestions  are  given  legal 


force.  In  this  very  close  relationship 
there  is  much  to  commend,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  to  place  the  selection  in  the 
hands  of  conventions  would  be  disastroufl 
to  the  work  of  the  office.  It  can  not  bo 
uenied  that  too  often,  in  every  county 
political  convention,  those  nominations 
coming  near  the  close  of  the  work  of  the 
convention,  are  made  a  matter  of  barter 
or  of  location.  It  is  not  the  fitness  that 
counts  here  as  it  does  under  the  present 
plan.  Our  conventions  are  delegate  con- 
ventions, and  must  be  by  the  very  nature 
of  thing:?,  and  the  township  trustees  are 
as  fully  representative  as  the  delegates 
themselves;  so,  after  all,  the  question 
resolves  itself  into  one  of  the  num- 
ber of  delegates.  A  county  superin- 
tendent should  be  as  far  removed 
from  active  politics  as  possible,  be- 
cause he  must  stand  as  an  educator 
and  not  as  a  politician  before  his  people, 
and  he  can  not  do  that  if  he  be  placed  on 
the  general  ticket  with  the  other  county 
officers,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
county  central  committee.  The  cost  to 
these  candidates,  in  convention  and  in 
the  campaign,  would  be  a  great  burden 
and  ought  not  to  be  sanctioned  by  law. 
Many  of  us  can  recall  the  unpleasant  con- 
ditions of  electing  teachers  in  the  district 
schools,  where  the  question  of  "influence'' 
more  than  that  of  real  merit  determined 
the  matter.  Therefore,  like  the  teacher, 
the  county  superintendent  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  some  proper  authority.  An- 
other important  thing  in  favor  of  leav- 
ing the  present  plan  alone,  is  the  fact 
that  under  it  educational  (lualifications 
are  demanded  which  could  not  be  under 
the  general  election.  We  may  prescribe, 
by  law,  qualifications  for  appointive  of- 
ficers and  in  this  case  some  educational 
qualification  is  impe^ratively  demanded. 
The  old  adage,  "Leave  well  enough 
alone,"  applies  with  much  force  to  tibe 
present  plan  of  electing  county  superin- 
tendents. 

isolation  of  tlie  Scliools. 

Isolation  has  recently  been  the  text  for 
numerous  preachments  before  educational 
bodies  and  in  1  e  educational  papers.  The 
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complaint  has  been  made  that  the  teacher 
is  an  isolated  being,  wrapped  up  in  the 
affairs  of  the  schoolroom,  and  thus  poorly 
qualified  to  prepare  pupils  for  life  outside 
the  schoolroom.  If  there  is  some  sense 
in  the  complaint,  there  is  also  a  good  deal 
of  inconsistency  in  the  demands.  The 
chief  business  of  the  city  and  town  super- 
intendents at  their  last  meeting,  in  No- 
vember, was  to  consider  and  discuss  a  most 
excellent^  a  carefully  prepared  report  on 
"The  School  as  Related  to  Institutional 
Ldfe/^  It  was  urged,  both  in  the  report 
and  in  the  discussion,  that  the  great  need 
was  to  bring  the  teacher,  and  hence  the 
school,  into  closer  contact  with  the  social 
and  the  business  world.  It  was  insisted 
that  the  average  teacher  was  ignorant  of 
practical  business,  and  took  too  little  part 
in  social  affairs.  Without  attempting  to 
defend  the  teacher's  isolation,  and  waiving 
the  claim  of  overwork  which  the  faithful 
teacher  might  well  put  forward,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  ask  if  the  isolation  of  the 
school  is  altogether  a  fault  of  the  teach- 
er's. If  the  teacher  is  or  should  be  in- 
terested in  establishing  a  closer  contact 
between  the  school  and  the  business  life 
of  a  community,  the  men  who  represent 
the  business  life  should  be  doubly  inter- 


ested in  knowing  the  work  and  conduct  of 
the  school.  If  the  teacher  ought  to  know 
a  great  deal  about  the  home  life  of  pupils 
in  a  school,  how  much  more  ought  the 
parents  to  know  of  the  school  life  that 
their  children  are  living.  And  yet  what 
are  the  facts?  The  average  school  board 
does  not  visit  the  schools,  most  parents 
do  not,  business  men  who  have  no  chil- 
dren in  school  are  often  so  absorbed  in 
their  own  pursuits  that  they  barely  know 
if  there  is  a  school  or  not.  The  church 
expects  teachers  to  help  run  the  Sunday 
school,  but  has  no  way  to  reciprocate. 
Does  it  not  seem  then  that  the  isolation 
is  at  least  mutual?  It  is  true  that  a 
teacher  should  know  what  is  going  on  in 
the  business  world,  that  he  should  be  ac- 
tively interested  in  affairs  pertainiae  to 
local  government,  that  he  should  keep  in 
touch  with  society  and  the  church;  but  it 
is  not  less  true  that  business  men,  lawyers^ 
doctors,  clergymen,  merchants,  bankers, 
brokers,  farmers,  manufacturers,  railroad- 
ers, laborers  and  all  the  rest  should  in 
some  way  keep  in  touch  with  the  school. 
When  all  the  others  do  their  part  the 
shortcomings  of  the  teacher  will  be  less 
apparent. 
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TALKS  TO  TBACHBR5. 

I. 

HABIT. 

Habit  in  the  common  meaning  is  the  ten- 
dency to  do  again  as  one  has  done.  In  a 
more  technical  sense  it  is  the  tendency  to 
do  the  thing  which  will  most  nearly  further 
or  preserve  the  nature  of  the  doer;  or  it  is 
the  tendency  to  refrain  from  doing  that 
which  will  injure  or  destroy.  A  man's 
habits  indicate  what  he  is  and  habit  may 
be  used  almost  in  the  same  sense  as  char- 
acter or  will.  Used  In  the  first  sense  the 
psychologist  closely  relates  it  to  the  laws 
of  association  and  shows  how  necessary  it  is 


in  mental  life  to  build  a  great  mechanical  un- 
derstructure  so  that  one  may  perform  a  large 
number  of  the  everyday  duties  reflexly  and 
mechanically,  or  at  least  subcoasclouBly. 
The  little  details  of  life  must  be  fixed  and 
gotten  out  of  che  way^so  that  the  mind 
may  attend  to  more  weighty  problems.  Tlie 
tie  that  one  is  to  wear  must  be  chosen  and 
tied  without  its  becoming  a  problem. 

Used  in  the  second  sense  the  psychologist 
closely  relates  habit  to  the  laws  of  biology 
and  discusses  the  dawn  of  consciousness* 
the  snryival  of  the  fittest,  and  kindred 
topics.  To  the  student  of  the  will  the  meet- 
ing plaee  of  biology  and  psychology,  and 
the  ideas  of  recapitulation  and  acoommoda- 
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tion  are  of  no  less  interest  and  importance 
than  desire,  choice  and  imagination. 

Used  in  the  third  sense— as  character- 
habit  assumes  probably  largest  importance 
to  the  teacher.  Character  may  be  defined 
as  the  sum  total  of  all  one's  experiences, 
inherited  and  acquired,  up  to  date.  One 
lives  in  certaio  experiences;  these  exi)erl- 
ences  form  dispositions;  these  dispositions 
become  habits;  these  habits  set  in  charac- 
ter. It  is  not  only  easier  for  one  to  do 
again  as  he  has  done;  one  tends  to  do  again 
as  he  has  done.  Every  experience  that 
comes  into  the  life  of  the  child  has  its  influ- 
ence whether  he  will  or  not  This  makes 
school-teaching  a  serious  business.  Those 
things  that  are  done  consciously  and  uncon- 
sciously count.  Given  a  teacher  of  good 
character,  that  is  of  good  habits,  his  task 
is  simply  to  build  into  his  pupils  such  firm 
habits  that  they  can  not  depart  from  them 
in  life.  There  must  be  habits  of  prompt- 
ness, neatness,  cleanliness,  orderliness, 
truthfulness,  honor,  kindness,  firmness,  gen- 
tleness, industry,  reverence,  respect,  studi- 
onsness.  There  must  be  this  second  nature 
about  these  things  that  makes  them  in  a 
sense  almost  refiex,  only  in  order  that  there 
may  be  developed  habits  of  attention,  ca- 
pacity for  seizing  upon  problems  in  life  and 
clinging  to  them  and  solving  them  with  un- 
^rrinff  judgment. 


II. 


ASSOCIATION  OP  IDBA5. 

It  is  by  this  process  that  the  mind  builds 
for  itself  the  machinery  of  mental  life.  The 
student  can  easily  see  that  the  content  will 
•depend  upon  the  experience,  and  the  neces- 
-slty  of  resourceful  exx)eriences  is  apparent. 
While  the  stream  of  consciousness  goes  on 
making^  combinations  it  would  seem  Just  as 
-easy  to  direct  it  through  experiences  of 
worth  as  otherwise.  And  this  is  true.  In- 
ternal stimulation  is  of  most  value,  and 
through  it  the  process  of  association  grows 
most.  In  fact  wero  it  not  for  this  law  of 
mind  there  would  be  very  little  progress 
made.  While  the  mechanical  laws  of  spa- 
tial and  temporal  contiguity  are  responsible 
-for  the  great  majority  of  our  mental  com- 
binations, were  it  not  for  the  law  of  simi- 
larity—the  internal  law— to  break  down  the 


barriers  of  time  and  space  and  give  us 
wings  with  which  to  soar,  we  could  not 
even  use  the  material  which  the  more  me- 
chanical laws  furnish. 

III. 

INTEREST  AND  ATTENTION. 

Just  a  word  in  regard  to  interest  and  at- 
tention. The  source  of  mental  life  is  won- 
der. It  is  disinterested  and  general.  That 
is,  the  mind  in  its  wonder  stage  is  interested 
in  everything.  That  is  the  healthful,  nor- 
mal condition  of  soul.  Wonder  going  out  to 
some  particular  object  and  living  in  the  ac- 
tivity that  absorbs  or  brings  home  the  ob- 
ject is  interest.  Interest  is  particular.  In- 
terest is  sometimes  said  to  be  natural  and 
acquired.  The  fact  is  that  nothing  is  inter- 
esting per  se.  Anything  is  Interesting  only 
when  brought  within  the  range  of  con- 
sciousness. Then  all  interest  is  natural, 
and  things  may  be  said  to  be  interestii.g 
which  appeal  to  the  natural  bent  Interest  is 
spontaneous,  or  involuntary.  Attention  is 
purposive.  An  interest  exalted  into  a  pur- 
I)OBe  becomes  attention.  The  teacher  may 
see  here  the  close  relation  of  the  two  and 
may  take  advantage  of  this  relation.  Atten- 
tion is  actjve.  It  is  awake.  It  is  alert  The 
writer  doubts  whether  entertaining  is  teach- 
ing. He  is  sure  that  active  attention  must 
be  present  in  the  recitation.  This  can  be  se- 
cured by  caireful,  systematic,  daily  prepara- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

Francis  M.  Stalker. 


TALK5  ON  THE  5TUDY  OP 
LITERATURE. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

To  condemn  fiction  bodily  is  to  condemn 
man's  love  of  experience.  To  accept  all  fic- 
tion Is  to  accept  and  make  prominent  the 
most  trivial  and  even  at  times  the  coarsest 
of  human  experiences.  To  condemn  all  In- 
discriminately is  to  fail  to  rid  the  world  of 
any  and  therefore  to  sustain  alL  Indiscrim- 
inate objection  to  any  phase  or  tendency  of 
life  is  to  fall  in  any  attempt.  He  who  con- 
demns all  theatrical  performances  does  in- 
finitely more  to  sustain  the  low  and  vile 
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than  he  who  discrimiiiates  and  opposes  the 
low  worthless  and  vulgar  and  patronizes  the 
good. 

Amputation  may  dispose  of  the  curl  cm  a 
dog's  tall  but  it  has  robbed  the  dog  of  one 
very  desirable  if  not  necessary  appendage. 

Man  has  from  his  raee  infancy  as  well  as 
from  his  Individual  Infancy  delighted  in  re- 
counting human  experience  either  actual  or 
Imaginary.  He  has  recounted  these  exi)eri- 
ences.  not  alone  for  hie  own  delight  but  for 
the  entertainment  and  Instruction  of  his 
race.  One  person  admires  one  fiction  (crea- 
tion) better  than  another  because  it  is  more 
closely  akin  to  what  his  experience  has  been 
or  what  he  wishes  it  might  be;  so  we  have 
not  only  different  grades  of  fiction  but  a 
great  variety  of  themes  in  fiction  because 
not  all  mankind  can  find  interest  in  the 
same  story. 

The  story  of  the  prodigal  son  and  the 
prodigal's  father  comes  to  certain  x)er8ons 
with  an  interest  and  an  instruction  that  in 
nowise  touches  another. 

The  story  of  Jonah  and  the  whale  has  a 
force  for  some  which  does  not  in  any  way 
touch  the  experience  or  the  desire  for 
another. 

The  fact  that  one  person  may  like  the  re- 
counting of  an  experience  which  is  quite 
trivial  to  another  is  not  sufficient  groixnd 
for  condemnation,  but  it  may  be  a  subject 
for  pity  and  sympathy. 

The  business  of  the  director  of  reading  Is 
to  know  the  difference  between  the  high  and 
worthy,  and  the  low  and  trivial  and  lead 
all  to  read  the  highest  he  is  capable  of  ex- 
periencing. If  one  can  not  stand  on  the 
pinnacle  of  the  temple  he  had  much  better 
stand  half  way  up  than  at  the  base.  He 
should  forever  have  before  him  the  thought 
that  there  are  better  cookies  on  the  next 
shelf  above.  We  must  not  expect  all  to 
reach  the  mountain  level  at  a  single  bound. 
I  doubt  whether  it  is  wise  to  absolutely  for- 
bid any  literature  that  is  not  really  vulgar, 
and  little  of  that  exists. 

Genuine  emotioffi  adequately  expressed  is 
the  ideal,  but  it  Is  far  ahead  of  a  large  num- 
ber who  must  be  saved. 

The  great  danger  of  any  kind  of  reading 
lies  in  not  doing  it  well,  that  is,  in  failing 
to  experience  it. 

Proper  methods  of  reading  are  of  vastly 


greatei*  concern  than  the  number  of  books 

CHAPTER  XV. 

^Xe  are  not  to  censure  people  for  opposing 
in  fiction  what  is  untrue,  but  we  must  make 
the  distinction  between  truth  and  fact  and 
have  the  people  understand  this  distinction. 
The  parables  of  Jesus  are  great  truths,  bnt 
probably  not  facts  of  actual  occurrence,  but 
they  have  had  larger  meaning  In  the  world, 
broader  In  their  significance,  more  univer>'al 
in  their  application  than  if  they  had  been 
mere  historic  occurrences.  They  are  prob- 
ably all  pure  fiction. 

The  great  dramas  and  the  great  novels 
have  had  the  largest  value  in  the  lives  of 
men  and  women  because  they  set  forth  great 
truths  but  not  necessarily  great  facts.  To 
get  the  great  value  out  of  the  world  by  ob- 
taining its  experience  one  life  Is  too  short, 
so  man  to  be  wisest  and  best  must  get  the 
experience  of  all  of  life  in  such  a  position 
that  he  can  reap  Its  value  without  personally 
experiencing  all  of  life's  vicissitudes.  We 
can  get  the  experience  to  a  large  degree  of 
all  of  Shakespeare's  characters  without 
actually  living  through  all  the  history  rep- 
resented in  his  dramas.  This  we  call,  for 
lack  of  a  better  term,  vicarious  experi«ice— 
one  experience  foo*  all  the  race  and  the 
great  artist  is  necessajry  to  so  portray  an 
experience  that  :t  may  be  vicarious. 

Vicarious  experience  is  the  largest  element 
of  value  In  literature,  or  in  fact  in  any  form 
of  art  production.  Were  it  not  for  this  we 
could  not  afford  time  to  read.  Great  litera- 
ture must  touch  and  stir  the  deepest  and 
finest  emotions.  The  influence  of  life  de- 
pends rather  upon  what  we  feel  than  what 
we  think.  W.  E.  Heory. 


•5IDB  LIGHTS  ON  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

ANTI-SLAVBRY  AGITATORS.  LUNDY  AND 
aARRI50N. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  nineteen  tb 
century,  the  interest  in  abolition  societies 
was  especially  active  in  the  border  slave 
states.  "There  was  a  large  Infusion  of  an- 
tislavery  feeling,  especially  among  the 
churches  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  many 
of  whose  ministers  proclaimed  with  greet 
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clearness  and  force  the  distinctive  doctrines 
of  modem  abolition."  One  of  these  preach- 
ers was  Rev.  John  Rankin,  of  East  Tennes- 
see, whose  zeal  in  the  antlslavery  cause 
made  It  necessary  for  him  and  his  congrega- 
tion to  come  north  at  a  later  date.  In  1826 
the  American  convention  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery  was  held  at  Baltimore.  Of  the 
eighty-one  societies  represented,  seventy- 
three  were  from  slave*  states.  There  were 
at  that  time  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
such  societies  in  the  United  States.  One 
hundred  and  six  of  these  were  in  the 
South,  Other  examples  might  be  given  to 
show  the  presence  of  the  abolition  sen- 
timent in  all  the  slave  states  except  the  cot- 
ton states.  But  by  1835  the  sentiment  of 
the  South  had  greatly  changed. 

This  change  was  gradual,  and  was  not  the 
result  of  a  single  circumstance.  By  this 
time  the  direct  Influence  of  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son, Monroe,  and  Marshall  was  gone.  These 
men  had  earnestly  tried  to  win  Virginia 
over  to  some  plan  of  emancipation.  The 
debates  in  congn^ss  on  the  Missouri  bill  had 
brought  forward  young  and  deteirmlned  pro- 
slavery  advocates.  The  rapid  increase  In 
the  production  of  cotton  had  opened  a  good 
market  for  slaves  in  the  cotton  belt.  This 
gave  the  border  states  a  good  market  for 
their  surplus  slaves.  In  1833,  the  Bngllsh 
Parliament  freed  all  slaves  in  English  colo- 
nies. The  freeing  of  the  slaves  in  the  Eng- 
lish West  Indies  and  the  consequent  ruin 
of  a  large  number  of  planters  at  the  very 
doors  of  the  South  was  cause  for  alarm  to 
those  whose  wealth  was  dependent  upon 
slave  laboiT.  But  one  cause  for  the  change 
of  feeling  in  the  South  was  the  work  done 
Sn  the  North  by  men  like  Lundy  and 
Garrison. 

Benjamin  Lundy  was  borp  of  Quaker 
parents  In  New  Jersey  about  1789.  When 
nineteen,  he  went  to  Wheeling  In  western 
Virginia.  He  worked  at  his  trade  and  used 
all  leisure  time  in  reading.  Wheeling,  at 
tliat  time,  was  an  important  center  for  the 
slave  trade.  Lundy  was  a  close  observer  of 
the  workings  of  the  system.  After  his  mar- 
riage, he  entered  business  in  Ohio.  But  his 
antlslavery  feelings  led  him  to  organlsse  the 
"Union  Humane  Society"  in  1815.  Not  long 
after  Mr.  Charles  Osbom  began  the  publica- 
tion of  the  "Philanthropist"  at  Mt.  Pleas- 


ant, Ohio.  Mr.  Lundy  furnished  part  of  the 
articles  for  this  paper,  and  soon  gave  up  his 
business  to  become  the  manager.  He  went 
to  Missouri  during  the  fight  over  the  Mis- 
souri bill.  He  soon  returned  to  Ohio  and 
started  the  paper  "Genius  of  Universal 
Emancipation."  In  a  few  months  he  re- 
moved this  to  Tennessee.  In  1824,  he  moved 
to  Baltimore.  From  this  time  until  his 
death  in  1839,  he  gave  his  time  to  his  paper, 
to  lecturing  and  to  studying  the  condition  of 
slaves  in  Mexico  and  Hayti.  It  was  while 
on  a  lecturing  tour  to  New  England  that  he 
secured  the  help  of  Garrison-.  His  visits 
to  Texas  and  Mexico  enabled  him  to  sus- 
pect that  there  was  an  effort  made  by  the 
government  to  annex  Texas. 

lAmdy's  pnrpose  was  to  arouse  in  the  peo- 
ple a  sense  of  the  moral  evil  of  slavery  and 
to  encourage  all  means  leading  to  abolition. 
He  was  In  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the 
Colonization  Society.  He  early  saw  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  slavery  a  political 
question. 

William  Lloyd  Garrison  was  born  in  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1804.  He  began  an  editorial 
career  at  the  age  of  21,  In  connection  with 
tne  "Free  Press"  of  his  native  town,  New- 
buryport.  He  was  connected  with  a  tem- 
perance paper,  the  "National  Philanthro- 
pist" of  Boston,  and  later  with  the  "Jour- 
nal Times"  of  Bennington,  Vt.  It  was 
while  engaged  here  that  he  agreed  to  go  to 
Baltimore  to  assist  Mr.  Lundy  with  the 
"Genius."  By  this  time,  Garrison  had  be- 
come thoroughly  aroused  to  the  evils  of 
slavery.  While  here,  the  captain  of  a  New 
England  vessel  took  a  load  of  slaves  to  the 
New  Orleans  slave  market.  In  consequence 
of  his  severe  criticism  of  the  act,  Mr.  Garri- 
son was  arrested,  fined,  and  committed  to 
jail.  Seven  weeks  later,  a  friend  paid  his 
fine  and  he  was  released.  He  left  Baltimore 
determined  to  continue  his  work.  In  Jour- 
neying back  to  Boston,  he  found  the  senti- 
ment so  dead  to  what  he  considered  a  sense 
of  duty,  that  he  determined  to  make  Boston 
tne  center  of  his  work. 

On  January  1,  1831,  the  "Liberator"  was 
started.  From  this  time  until  the  slaves 
were  freed  the  I^iberator  represented  an  ex- 
treme and  uncompromising  hostility  to 
slavery.  To  Garrison,  the  slave-owner  was 
a  thief  and  a  robber,  and  he  never  hesitated 
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to  use  the  most  galling  words.  He  de- 
manded immediate  emancipation  of  every 
slave,  without  any  thought  of  compensation 
for  the  master.  Because  the  constitution 
recognized  slavery,  he  characterized  it  a 
"League  with  death  and  a  covenant  with 
hell."  He  despised  a  Union  with  slave 
states,  an<f  refused  to  take  ai^y  part  In  a 
government  which  protected  slave-owners. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  slavery  was  to  be 
abolished  by  one  who  would  recognize  no 
law  or  constitution  as  binding  on  himself, 
nor  take  any  part  in  politics.  It  was  not  his 
work  to  make  laws.  He  believed  that 
slavery  was  a  sin,  and  that  the  constitution 
and  government  should  change  or  fall.  He 
was  a  destroyer;  a  crusader,  not  a  builder. 
He  was  a  Peter  the  Hermit,  not  a  Lincoln. 
The  work  of  the' underground  railroad  was 
due  in  part  to  his  influenoe. 

J.  M.  Oliver. 


SOME  DANGERS  TO  ADOLESCENT 
PUPILS. 

H.    G.    THOMAS,   M.  D. 

The  two  elements  of  development  are  he- 
redity and  environment.  The  first  of  these 
concerns  the  average  teacher  less  perhaps 
than  the  second,  but  upon  the  environment 
of  this  generation  will  depend  to  a  greet 
extent  the  element  of  heredity  in  future 
generations.  Beginning  with  the  material 
as  we  find  it,  for  we  can  not  help  the  ill- 
birth  of  our  patients  or  pupils,  let  us  ex- 
amine some  of  the  things  which  in  this  gen- 
eration will  affect  for  good  or  ill  those  yet 
onbom. 

The  human  organism  In  a  state  of  health 
is  a  perfect  unison  of  development,  presided 
over  by  the  unreasoning  force  in  the  germ 
from  which  each  Is  produced,  and  which  has 
as  its  end  a  perfect  man.  That  this  end  is 
never  attained  in  this  life  at  least,  goes  with- 
out saying.  It  meets  with  opposition  from 
the  very  beginning,  and  diseases  of  all  kinds 
aie  the  results  of  its  thwarted  efforts.  BJvery 
influence  that  would  favor  one  part  of  the 
organism  at  the  expense  of  another  meets 
with  a  vigorous  protest  from  this  vigilant 
guardian. 

In  the  physical  economy  the  brain  Is  de- 
veloped more  slowly  than  the  body,  reach- 
ing its  maturity  late  in  middle  life,  while  the 


body  is  done  growing  at  twenty-flve  or  be- 
fore. Furthermore,  at  the  age  of  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  important  events  are  oc- 
curring in  nature's  work.  The  body  is  being 
prepared  for  the  propagation  of  its  kind  and 
the  efforts  of  nature  are  mainly  directed  to 
that  part  of  the  organism,  while  the  brain 
is  temporarily  allowed  to  wait  The  child 
is. becoming  a  man  or  woman  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  wholfe  conception  of  life  is 
changing  and  the  attitude  towards  the  op- 
posite sex  takes  on  a  different  aspect.  New 
desires  and  new  emotions  spiring  up,  and, 
In  fact,  a  complete  revolution  of  the  emo- 
tional nature  occurs.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  a  law  of  nature  which  is  the  most  Im- 
portant of  her  provisions.  It  Is  her  plan  for 
self-preservation  and  is  no  more  to  be  made 
light  of  than  the  other  natural  phenom^ia 
of  hunger  and  thirst.  But  as  these  natural 
instincts  lead  to  serious  consequences  if  not 
controlled  by  reason,  how  much  more  Im- 
portant thet  this  highest  and  strongest  of 
them  all  should  be  so  controlled,  and  bow 
important  that  those  in  whom  It  is  just 
awakening  should  be  taught  its  proper  scope 
and  warned  of  the  dangers  of  its  improper 
use. 

Few  teachers  and  fewer  parents  realiae 
the  wonderful  change/s  that  take  place  in 
the  emotions  during  this  period.  Tlie  child 
stands  as  it  were  upon  the  boirder  of  an 
unknown  land.  It  is  filled  with  vague  feel- 
ings and  longings  which  it  can  not  explain 
and  does  not  know  how  to  satisfy.  The  o^ 
posite  sex  is  seen  from  a  different  standpoint 
and  becomes  powerfully  attractive.  Do  yon 
wonder  that  with  these  conflicting  emotions 
the  child's  interest  in  dnteUectual  things  be- 
gins to  lag,  and  the  formerly  bright  pupil 
becomes  listless  and  apathetic?  It  Is  dan- 
gerous to  force  these  children  to  study,  for 
a  disgust  for  books  will  arise  which  Is  never 
quite  overcome.  On  the  other  band,  if  the 
pupil  who  is  passing  through  this  p^iod 
still  retains  the  spirit  of  work  and  emula- 
tion that  pervades  the  school  life  of  to-day, 
there  arises  a  danger  that  too  often  results 
in  health  shattered  for  life. 

When  the  child  enters  this  period  it  Is  In 
most  cases  putting  forth  all  the  effort  of 
which  it  Is  capable  to  meet  the  requtrements 
of  the  course  of  study.  At  this  time  much  of 
the  growth  formerly  going  on  In  the  braki 
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Ui  temporarily  checked  and  nature  devotes 
herself  to  changes  in  the  physical  organism, 
made  necessary  by  her  plans  for  preserving 
the  species,  and  these  physical  changes,  espe- 
cially in  the  female,  are  considerable.  Some- 
thing must  suffer.  Either  the  growth  of  the 
brain  and  the  mental  faculties  will  continue 
and  the  generative  organs  will  be  slighted, 
or  vice  versa,  or  both.  As  a  result  we  have 
either  a  train  of  nervous  troubles,  epilepsies, 
choreas,  hysterias,  sickheadaches,  etc.,  or  a 
host  of  diseases  arising  from  lack  of  de- 
velopment of  the  parturient  organs  and 
functions.  A  very  large  majority  of  these 
troubles  occur  in  girls,  and  in  this  fact  is 
the  strongest  argument  against  prevailing 
conditions.  The  boy  escapes  because  of  the 
traditions  of  his  ancestors  that  he  sLouJd 
play  out  of  doors  and  have  plenty  of  exer- 
cise, while  his  unfortunate  sister  is  com- 
pelled to  stay  indoors  and  amuse  herself  as 
she  likes,  or  perhaps  she  has  to  bear  the  ex-, 
tra  burden  of  a  musical  education  In  addi- 
tion to  her  school  work.  Then,  too,  there  is 
not  the  radical  change  in  the  boy*8  physical 
organism  at  puberty  that  there  is  in  the 
girl's,  and  It  extends  over  a  greater  period. 

And  (Qow  for  the  practical  side:  It  is  the 
boast  of  modem  education  that  the  three 
phases  of  human  life  are  educated  alike. 
This  is  not  always  true.  Too  much  is  sacri- 
ficed for  the  purely  intellectual  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  phases,  which  are  Just  as 
essential  to  the  greatest  and  best  happiness. 
No  cMld  will  ever  be  truly  educated  morally 
as  long  as  the  most  powerful  emotion  of 
the  human  mind  is  uninterpreted  or  made 
light  of  or  as  long  as  it  is  taught  to  regard 
one  part  of  its  body  as  a  disgrace.  Nor  is 
that  a  complete  education  which,  disregard- 
hig  the  important  period  of  puberty,  sacri- 
fices the  proper  development  of  the  body  on 
the  altar  of  a  system  of  mental  cramming. 

If  teachers  and  school  ofiScers  could  see 
the  results  of  this  crowding  the  child  mind 
to  its  fun  capacity  as  every  physician  sees 
them,  they  would  wonder  that  the  voice  of 
warning  was  not  oftener  heard. 

Every  teacher  should  realize  that  the  boys 
and  girls  in  school  to-day  will  in  a  few  years 
become  the  parents  of  the  next  generation. 
Every  child  has  the  right  to  be  well  bom, 
and  either  well  bom  or  ill  bom  has  the  fur- 
ther right  to  have  all  its  natural  faculties 


developed  in  the  best  possible  way  by  those 
having  dominion  over  it,  nor  will  he  be  held 
blameless  whose  error  or  neglect  prevents 
the  full  attainment  of  this  end. 
Kokomo,  Ind. 


OUR  SPECTATOR. 

Whatever  may  be  your  spectator's  misgiv- 
ings as  to  the  value  of  institute  work  to  the 
teacher,  and  he  has  many,  he  is  sure  that  it 
affords  the  instructor  an  opportunity  for 
much  hard  work,  plenty  of  observation,  a 
vast  amount  of  delightful  experience  and 
much  food  for  reflection.  On  the  train  one 
always  comes  up>n  other  educators,  or  meets 
former  pupils  grown  to  manhood  or  woman- 
hood, and  If  the  way  chance  to  lead  through 
scenes  of  earlier  labors,  the  friends  wh-^ 
were  faithful  then  become  transfigured  now. 
The  Monon  is  always  a  marvel,  even  to  one 
who  grew  up  on  it.  French  Lick,  with  its 
sulphurous  atmosphere  and  its  dirty,  dusty, 
rocky,  ragweed  roads,  was  not  without  its 
compensation  to  the  hardy  teacher.  It  was 
really  encouraging  in  the  company  of  droop- 
ing. Jaundiced  invalids  to  know  that  one's 
liver  was  all  right,  to  be  able  to  eat  heartily 
at  a  bountiful  table  and  get  up  hungry.  For 
some  unaccountable  reason  the  Monon  goes' 
no  farther  than  French  Lick,  and  the  Air 
Line  comes  no  farther  than  Jasper.  Twen- 
ty-fouj;  more  hours  at  French  Lick  and  a 
twenty-five  mile  drive  across  the  country 
were  considered  better  than  a  two  hundred 
mile  circuit  by  rail.  Late  on  a  Sunday  af- 
ternoon, the  carriage  was  ready.  The  driver 
was  not  in  a  very  good  humor;  he  had  come 
over  with  plenty  of  money,  but  before  start- 
ing was  c<MnpeUed  to  ask  for  an  advance  to 
pay  for  his  horses'  dinner.  He  had  probably 
attended  some  meeting  where  he  had  made 
a  liberal  contribution;  knowing  the  eeal  with 
which  the  Nicholson  law  is  enforced,  we 
could  account  for  the  shortage  in  no  other 
way.  On  the  road,  with  our  first  dash,  a 
storm  began  which  lashed  us  furiously  all 
the  way.  The  lightning  checkered  the  heav- 
ens, the  thunder  cracked  like  ten  thousand 
cannons,  the  rain  came  down  in  sheets,  and 
the  roads  ran  rivers  of  water.  It  was  g'lorl- 
ous.  For  miles  before  we  reached  our  des- 
tination, in  the  intervals  when  the  lightning 
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rent  the  darkness,  the  gi^eat  somber  »tone 
cathedral,  standing  high  above  the  res-t  of 
the  town,  with  only  the  sky  as  a  background, 
loomed  up  like  some  mighty  embattled  cas- 
tle in  the  days  of  chivalry.  It  is  so  seldom 
that  one  witnesses  such  an  exhibition  of  na- 
ture that  this  night  was  an  epoch  and  an  in- 
spiration. A  radiant  Monday,  with  no  trace 
of  conflict  called  "us  up  with  morning  faces, 
aaid  with  morning  hearts,  eager  to  labor." 
And  there  was  work  to  do  under  the  very 
best  conditions. 

The  county  was  early  settled  by  sturdy 
stock,  and  the  thrift  of  the  inhabitants  with 
the  absence  of  a  county  debt  makes  it  a  de- 
sirable place  to  live.  The  teachers  are  prompt 
and  display  a  commendable  zeal  in  educa- 
tional affairs.  The  Institute  has  a  place  in 
the  Interest  of  the  people  outside  the  pro- 
fession  of  teaching,  many  of  whom  encour- 
age it  with  their  presence. 

We  had  good  music  and  plenty  of  it  all 
week.  At  the  reception  one  evening  the 
teachers  showed,  in  a  slight  way,  their  es- 
teem for  Superintendent  Wils<)n.  After  a 
pleasant  program,  Superintendent  Suther- 
land, who  has  charge  of  the  schools  of  Jas- 
per, called  Mr.  Wilson  to  the  front  and  in 
the  name  of  the  teachers,  presented  a  beau- 
tiful loving  cup.  Mr.  Wilson  had  evidently 
"not  been  given  an  opportunity  to  prepare  a 
speech  of  acceptance,  but  very  gracefully 
met  the  occasion.  Mr.  Sutherland,  for  the 
second  time,  called  up  Mr.  Wilson,  and  In 
the  name  of  the  teachers,  presented  a  lov- 
ing cup  for  Mrs.  Wilson.  This  was  duly  ac- 
cepted, when  Mr.  Sutherland  for  the  third 
time  came  to  the  front  and  presented  a 
smaller  edition  of  the  loving  cup  for  baby 
Roberta  Wilson.  Mr.  Wilson,  who  was  get- 
ting anxious  by  this  time,  said  that  this 
surely  would  end  the  matter,  because  the 
whole  family  now  had  loving  cups. 

Superintendent  Wilson  understands  his 
people  and  the  schools  and  is  trying  to  do 
the  best  thing  possible  for  them.  He  is  a 
student  of  social  problems  and  sees  the  place 
of  the  school  in  the  social  fabric. 

Superintendent  Churchill  had  just  come 
into  the  county  and  was  warmly  welcomed 
by  the  teachers. 

The  close  of  the  week  brought  another 
drive  to  another  town  In  order  to  avoid  a 
long  circuit  by  fail.    This  drive  in  the  late 


afternoon  of  a  late  summer  day  took  us  by 
late  fields  of  grain  and  barren  meadows,  and 
great  fields  of  com  almost  ripe.  *'How 
early  in  the  summer,  too,  the  prophecy  of 
autumn  comes!  Earlier  in  some  years  than 
in  others;  sometimes  even  in  the  first  weeks 
of  July.  There  is  no  other  feeling  like  what 
is  caused  by  this  faint,  doubtful,  yet  real 
pt  rception— if  it  be  not  rather  a  foreboding— 
of  the  year's  decay,  so  blessedly  sweet  and 
sad  in  the  same  breath.  Did  I  say  that  there 
was  no  feeling  like  it?  Ah,  but  there  is  a 
half-acknowledged  melancholy  like  to  this 
when  we  stand  in  the  perfected  vigor  of  our 
life  and  feel  that  Time  has  now  given  us 
all  his  flowers,  and  that  the  next  work  of 
his  never  idle  fingers  must  be  to  steal  them 
one  by  one  awa"." 

Hawthorne's  "pensive  glory"  rested  every- 
where. A  crow  and  a  buzzard  sat  on  the 
fence  In  close  consultation  perhaps  In  regard 
to  what  each  had  contributed  to  the  summer. 
A  strange  partnership,  seemingly,  but  very 
like  the  partnerships  of  other  crows  and 
buzzards  in  the  world. 

We  came  to  ihe  end  of  our  journey  where 
we  were  to  rest  for  the  night.  A  descriptioa 
of  this  hostelry  would  be  inappropriate  for 
this  paper  and  we  desist.  Sufllce  it  to  say 
that  long  before  daylight  we  were  satisfied 
and  were  ready  to  shake  off  the  dust  and 
some  other  things  from  our  feet  and  take 
our  departure. 

The  day's  journey  brought  us  to  Mitchell 
for  a  short  wait.  There  we  saw  Professor 
Caldwell  of  the  Charleston,  111.,  normal 
school,  Superintendent  Stipp  of  Lawrence 
county,  and  Superintendent  Hendricks  of 
Mitchell.  Superintendent  Stipp's  teachers 
bad  just  voted  to  hold  their  institute  In  the 
fall  instead  of  in  August.  There  are  a 
great  many  things  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this 
plan.  It  j^robably  would  be  better  for  the 
teachers  In  every  way.  They  would  be  in 
closer  touch  with  school  work,  and  would 
appreciate  more  fully  the  work  presented. 
We  understand  that  in  some  counties  i;i  the 
state  where  it  has  been  tried  the  patrons  are 
opposed  to  it  because  it  brings  the  clos^e  of 
school  a  week  later  in  the  spring.  This  is 
no  serious  objection,  however,  because  the 
patrons  will  be  compelled  shortly  to  give  up 
the  corn-planting  argument  entirely.  The 
further  lengthening  of  the  school  term    is 
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but  a  question  of  a  few  years  now.    Every- 
I       thing  must  be  done  to  make  the  schools 
better,  and  If  this  is  one  of  tha  improve- 
ments let  us  have  it. 


IS  THIS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY? 

As  we  look  back  over  the  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  great  achievements 
with  which  it  lias  been  crowded  thrill  us 
with  a  sense  of  gratitude  ajid  wonder  and 
inspire  us  at  this  the  dawn  of  perhaps  even 
a  greater  century  with  an  ambition  to  at- 
tain to  something  vforthy  of  ourselves  and 
the  great  time  in  which  we  are  living.     It 
seems  that  now  is  a  good  time  for  us  to 
pause  a  moment  and  think  about  what  a 
great  world  we  are  living  in  and  look  about 
ns  for  opiKWtunities  which  will  enable  us 
to  make  the  most  out  of  life.    It  is  a  good 
time  to  renew  our  faith  in  ourselves  and  our 
possibilities  and  once  more  settle  the  ques- 
tion with  ourselves  as  to  wh-at  kind  of  per- 
sons we  are  going  to  be.    To  a  large  extent 
we  are  masters  of  our  fate.     High  resolve 
is   almost   omnipotent.     The   trouble   with 
most  of  us  is  that  we  do  not  have  great 
enough  confidence  in  our  abilities  to  accom- 
plish great  results  by  our  own  individual 
effort.     We  think  our  opportunities  aa*e  not 
what  they  should  be.     We  complain  about 
not  having  time  or  that  we  are  over- worked 
and  continually  post-pone  to  some  vague  fu- 
ture time  the  beginning  of  some  work  of 
self -improvement.    Why  not  resolve  that  we 
will  begin  at  once  a  system  of  living  and 
thinking  which  will  tend  to  develop  those 
characteristics  and  faculties  which  we  are 
convinced  will  bring  us  the  most  joy  and 
success  in  life?  Opportunities  for  being  kind, 
generou.s,  hopeful  and  wise  are  never  want- 
hag.     L#et  us  resolve  to  cultivate  the  facul- 
ties of  admiration,  hope  and  love.    They  will 
bring  us  much  joy.    We  do  not  admire  the 
world  enough.    The  sublime  l)eauties  of  na- 
ture should  be  a  constant  source  of  joy.  We 
are  too  easily  discouraged  and  Instead  of 
cultivating  the  faculty  of  love  we  too  often 
stifle  it. 

Not  only  should  we  resolve  to  cultivate  the 
powers  of  admiration,  hope  and  love,  but  we 
should  also  resolve  to  acquire  a  large  fund 
of    naefnl    knowledge.     We   presume   that 


ignorance  is  the  cause  of  most  of  the  fail- 
ures of  life.  Success  is  hardly  possible 
without  knowledge.  A  broad  course  of  read- 
ing such  as  is  offered  by  the  Teachers  Li- 
brary Union,  covering  the  subjects  of  his- 
tory, literature,  science,  sociology  and  peda- 
gogy, should  be  undertaken  by  every  teacher 
who  has  the  desire  to  make  the  most  of  life. 
Their  plan  of  work  is  explained  in  the  Oc- 
tober number  of  this  Journal.  Their  repre- 
sentatives are  in  almost  every  section  of  the 
state,  organizing  courses  of  reading.  The 
syccess  of  their  work  is  not  only  evidence  of 
its  merit  but  speaks  well  for  tlie  progressive- 
ness  of  the  teachers. 


SINQINQ  IN  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  said  that  "singing  is  one  of  the  arts." 
As  singing  is  one  of  the  modes  of  express- 
ing thought,  we  might  say  that  "talking  is 
one  of  the  arts;"  and,  since  both  are  in  so 
nearly  universal  use,  therefore  say  all  peo- 
ple are  artists,  which  they  are  not.  Singing 
as  an  educational  force  has  long  been  recog- 
nized; but,  aside  from  Its  pedagogical  value, 
the  fact  that  it  is  so  closely  associated  with 
many  of  our  undertakings,  and  so  univer- 
sally used,  makes  it  necessary  that  children 
h<i  taught  how  to  sing,  and  how  to  make 
the  proper  use  of  their  vocal  organs.  This 
should  be  one  of  the  functions  of  the  public 
school;  and  the  school  laws  should  recognize 
this  demand.  Not  all  teachers  possess  the 
knowledge  and  ability,  but  the  legislature 
has  the  power,  and  should  say  that  they 
shall  be  taught  in  normal  schools,  county 
and  township  institutes,  how  to  do  this 
properly;  that  school  trustees  shall,  when 
possible,  employ  competent  special  teachers 
to  visit  their  schools,  at  least  weekly,  to  as- 
sist in  and  properly  direct  this  work;  that 
the  state  board  of  education,  before  licens- 
irg  such  special  teachers,  shall  be  convinced 
of  their  fitness  and  ability  to  train  chil- 
dren's voices.  This  is  an  important  subject, 
both  in  its  conception  and  execution,  and 
teachers  should  see  that  their  legislative 
representatives  are  urged  to  prepare  the 
needed  laws. 

W.  B.  M.  Browne, 
Chairman  Public 'School  Music  CJommission, 

New  Castle,  Ind. 
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EDUCATIONAL,  LITERARY  AND  PER- 
SONAL ITEMS. 

Mrs.  Minnie  Laver,  of  the  Dewey  school  of 
Chicago,  has  charge  of  the  work  in  drawing 
at  North  Manchester,  Ind.  Her  work  is 
arousing  an  interest  in  that  subject  and  the 
school  is  taking  hold  of  it  with  a  vim. 

Superintendent  W.  E.  Stipp's  little  paper, 
"Lawrence  County  School  Journal,"  is 
bright  and  interesting,  filled  with  choice 
reading  and  well  selected  miscellany  that 
will  help  him  mtch  in  keeping  high  ideajs 
before  his  teachers. 

The  monthly  periodical  published  by  the 
students  of  Vincennes  university  shows  the 
prevalence  of  a  vigorous  and  hopeful  col- 
lege spirit,  which  the  students  assign  large- 
ly to  the  new  inspiration  which  President 
Hershman  brings  to  the  school. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  department  of  su- 
perintendence of  the  N.  E.  A.  will  be  held  in 
University  Hall,  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chi- 
cago, February  26,  27,  28.  President  L.  D. 
Ilarvey  announces  a  fine  program,  already 
well  under  way. 

A.  J.  Kinnaman,  who  has  a  fellowship  In 
Clark  university,  Worcester,  Mass.,  will  be 
back  In  Indiana  next  August  during  the  In- 
stitute season.  His  work  in  county  insti- 
tutes is  well  received  both  tn  Indiajna  amd 
other  states,  where  he  has  been  during  the 
lajert  few  yeairs. 

The  friends  of  Superintendent  W.  A,  Fuirr 
will  be  Interested  to  know  of  his  continued 
success  at  Ottawa,  111.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  State  Normal  at  Terre  Haute  and  holds 
both  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  degrees  from  Indiana 
State  university.  His  steady  advancement 
at  Ottawa  from  ward  principal  to  the  super- 
intendency  is  substantial  commendation. 

Superintendent  J.  C.  Faris,  of  Vernon,  and 
Miss  Bdna  Lee  GoflT,  one  of  his  teachers^ 
surprised  their  friends  on  Thanksgiving 
Day  by  getting  married.  The  fullest  meas- 
ure of  happiness  is  the  wish  of  the  £3ducator- 
Journal.  Miss  Goff  was  the  Journal's  rep- 
resentative for  several  years  in  that  county 
and  in  this  work  she  was  very  successful. 


Mr.  J.  B.  Royce,  formerly  of  Ripley 
county,  and  Miss  Bonnie  V.  Yater,  of  Hoi- 
ton,  Ind.,  were  married  November  8,  and 
the  Educator-Journal  desires  to  Join  the 
many  friends  in  wishing  the  young  people 
long  life,  happiness  and  usefulness.  Their 
new  home  is  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where 
Mr.  Royce  is  engaged  in  work  with  the  cen- 
sus bureau. 

Mrs.  Merta  Thompson,  wife  of  Professor 
W.  A.  Thompson,  of  the  Lesterville  high 
school,  passed  away  December  5,  1900.  Mrs. 
Thompson  will  be  remembered  by  many 
of  the  I.  S.  N.  school.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son spent  a  year  in  Colorado  in  the  hope 
of  regaining  her  health,  but  there  was  no 
permanent  Improvement.  Mr.  Thompson  has 
the  sympathy  of  his  many  friends  in  his 
bereavement. 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  No- 
vember 30,  education  in  America  loses  a 
staunch  friend.  Since  1888  he  had  been  at 
the  head  of  the  department  of  education  at 
Ann  Arbor.  He  was  only  sixty-four  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  death,  but  his  long 
and  active  interest  in  educational  matters 
had  made  him  a  historic  figure.  It  is  hard 
to  name  any  one  who  would  be  missed  from 
the  education  assemblies  more  than  be. 

The  "National  Congress  of  Mothers"  now 
has  an  ofllcial  organ,  known  as  The  Quar- 
terly Report,  published,  as  ttie  name  sug- 
gests, four  times  a  year.  Devoted,  as  the 
Congress  Is,  to  the  better  preparation  of 
mother's  for  intelligent  parenthood,  and  to 
the  establishment  of  a  closer  relation  be- 
tween schools  and  homes,  the  enterprise  is 
worthy  of  cordial  encouragement  The  Re- 
port is  edited  by  Sallie  S.  Cotten,  Falkland, 
N.  C. 

Teachers  who  are  considering  the  prob- 
lems of  township  centralization  will  be  in* 
terested  to  know  that  in  Bethlehem  town- 
ship, Cass  county,  Indiana,  a  district  with 
an  enrollment  of  twenty-three  and  an  aver 
age  attendance  of  sixteen  was  abandoned 
in  favor  of  an  adjoining  district.  Transpor 
tation  was  provided  when  necessary,  and 
the  total  saving  was  $216  in  one  year*  not 
to  mention  improved  facilities  and  betttf 
results. 
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Martinsville  will^  on  the  first  day  of  the 
new  year  and  the  new  century,  dedicate  its 
new  Mgh  school  building.  While  the  build- 
ing is  modem  in  every  particular  it  has  in 
addition  a  fireproof  vault  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  records  of  the  school.  ^  The  dedi- 
catory address  will  be  by  State  Superintend- 
ent Jones.  Superintendemt  Kerlin  and  Pi-in- 
cipal  Robinson  may  be  congratulated  in 
their  **new  home"  after  this  date,  where 
they  will  be  glad  to  see  all  their  friends. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  N.  EL  A. 
take  pleasure  In  announcing  the  unanimous 
selection  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  as  the  place 
of  the  fortieth  annual  convention  of  the 
National  educational  association,  July  8-12, 
1901.  The  citizens  of  Detroit,  through  the 
school  authorities  and  the  various  municipal 
and  business  organizations,  have  tendered 
to  the  association  abundant  facilities  for  a 
large  and  successful  convention  and  will 
spare  no  pains  in  their  preparations  for  wel- 
coming the  members  of  the  assodation  with 
a  hospitality  worthy  of  that  beautiful  city. 

The  trustees  of  Purdue  university  at  their 
recenit  meeting  voted  to  raise  the  standard 
of  admission  to  the  freshmen  class  of  the 
nniversity  by  adding  plane  geometry  to  the 
subjects  heretofore  required.  This  order 
will  go  Into  eflTect  in  September,  1^02,  al- 
tiiough  the  faculty  recommend  candidates 
for  admdsslon  in  1901  to  make  this  prepara- 
tioii  so  far  as  possible.  Tuitiosi  will  be  free, 
as  heretofore,  to  residents  of  the  state,  feee 
being  charged  only  for  certain  laboratory 
materials  furnished  by  the  imlveralty.  But 
non-residents  of  the  state,  entering  on  or 
after  September  1,  1901,  will  be  required 
to  pay,  in  addition  to  the  regular  fees,  a 
tuition  fee  of  $25  per  amnum. 

onie  State  teachers'  association  Juat  held 
was  a  most  successful  meeting.  The  enroll- 
ment was  large— eleven  hundred— and  the 
iDtbereet  good.  A  foil  report  will  appear  In 
the  February  issue  of  this  magazine.  The 
officers  for  the  coming  year  are:  H.  B. 
Brown,  Valparaiso,  president;  Jas.  R.  Hart, 
Lebanon,  permanent  secretary  and  treas- 
urer; Leva  Foster,  Bdinburg,  recording 
secretary;  Lawrence  McTuman,  Anderson, 
chairman  executive  committee.     The  read- 


ing circle  members  chosen  at  the  state 
teachers'  association  are:  Mrs.  Emma  Mont 
McRae  and  Howard  Sandison,  re-elected, 
aaid  R.  J.  Aley,  Bloomington,  electea  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term  of  Mr.  Goss. 

H.  S.  Hippensteel  is  pushing  his  work  in 
the  North  Manchester  school  with  his  usual 
vigor.  One  hundred  and  fourteen  are  now 
enrolled  In  the  nigh  school,  which  Is  an  un- 
usual attendance.  Another  special  teacher 
was  added  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Minnie 
Laver,  who  is  also  a  teacher  in  the  Dewey 
school  of  Chicago.  She  is  directing  the  art 
work  of  the  school  and  a  portion  of  her  time 
is  given  to  the  pupils  and  teachers  here. 
Both  music  and  drawing  are  now  under  the 
direction  of  special  teachers.  The  introduc- 
tion of  music  has  been  well  received  and  a 
new  piano  now  graces  the  high  school.  Take 
It  all  in  all,  the  work  was  never  more  pros- 
perous nor  the  school  sentiment  higher. 

Hamilton  county  is  stiU  progressing  in  ed- 
ucation. The  first  regular  meeting  of  the 
high  school  teachers'  association  of  Hamil- 
ton county  was  held  November  17.  In 
spite  of  the  bad  weather  there  was  a  good 
attendance.  The  program  consisted  of  a  re- 
port by  Superintendent  J.  P.  Haines  on 
"Uniform  Examinationfi,"  from  data  col- 
lected from  the  high  schools  of  the  oounity. 
It  brought  up  a  lively  discussion.  A  paper 
CO  the  "Evolution  of  the  High  School  Cur- 
riculum" was  read  by  Superintenden/t  Gause, 
of  Cicero,  and  one  by  Miss  Ethel  Symons, 
of  Carmel,  on  ihe  "Teaching  of  BngUsh." 
Miss  Olara  Brovni,  teacher  of  English  in 
the  NoblesvUle  high  school,  presented  a 
method  of  teaching  "Silas  Marnier."  A  con- 
stitution was  adopted  aind  regular  meetings 
provided  for. 

The  Indiana  Society  of  Sons  of  the  Revo- 
lution again  solicits  your  interest  in  its  an- 
nual essay  contest  for  pupils  in  the  commis- 
sioned high  schools  of  Indiana.  The  con- 
test last  year  was  very  successful.  Many 
essays  were  submitted,  and  the  Judges  con- 
sidered them,  as  a  whole,  of  an  unusually 
high  order  of  merit.  The  essays  spoke  vol- 
umes of  praise  for  the  work  in  the  history 
and  English  departments  of  the  Indiana 
schools.      If   your   school    was  represented 
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in  last  year's  contest  the  Sons  take  this  oc- 
casion to  thank  you  for  your  cooperation 
and  your  contribution  to  the  success  of  the 
contest.  It  is  hoped  that  every  commis- 
sioned high  school  In  the  state  will  be  repre- 
sented this  year,  and  to  that  end  we  request 
you  to  see  to  it  personally  that  at  least  two 
of  your  pupils  prepare  essays.  The  contest 
has  the.  endorsement  of  the  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  who  was 
much  gratified  at  the  showing  made  last 
year.  For  particulars  of  the  contest  write 
to  William  Allen  Wood,  Secretary ^^  Indian- 
apolis. 

The  Noblesville  high  school  building  was 
dedicated  by  appropriate  exercises  on  De- 
cember 14th,  when  the  following  program 
was  caiTied  out: 

Music— "Spring  and  Love" Oreger. 

High  School  Advanced  Chorus. 
Address  and  Presentation  of  Building  to  the  City. 

Will  H.  Craig,  Pres.  School  Board. 
Acceptance,  and  Address. 

Judge  John  F.  Neal. 

Music— "Sweet  May" J?am&y. 

High  School  Girls'  Chorus. 
Paper  -"A  Word  to  the  Young  People." 
Mrs.  Ira  Christian. 

Music — "The  Mission  of  a  Rose" Co\cen. 

Miss  Grace  Paulsel. 
Address- 
County  Supt.  E.  A.  Hutchens. 
Clo-ing  Remarks- 
Prof.  H.  H.  Thompson. 
Music— "America." 

The  school  is  flourishing  and  the  corps  of 
Instructors  now  numbers  eight.  J.  F. 
Haines  is  superintendent,  now  in  his 
eleventh  year. 

Supt.  L.  H.  Hamilton,  of  Jasper  county, 
has  struck  an  excellent  idea.  On  the  first 
of  November  he  sent  out  the  following  cir- 
cular letter: 

My  Dear  Teacher:— The  annual  session  of  the  Jasper 
county  teachers'  association  will  be  held  in  this  city  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  December  7th  and  8th,  1900.  It 
has  been  decided  to  have  the  following  sections:  (1) 
High  School,  (2)  Reading  and  Literature,  (3)  Composi- 
tion add  Grammar,  (4)  Science,  (5)  Primary. 

You  are  requested  to  send  in  for  discus  ion,  not  to  ex- 
ceed two  questions  in  each  of  the  departments.  Send 
these  to  me  on  this  sheet  below.  Stamped  envelope 
enclosed.  Yours  very  truly, 

LOUIS  H.  HAMILTON. 

The  questions  were  put  Into  the  hands  of 
the  lea;ders  in  discussion  for  study,  that  they 


might  be  better  informed  of  what  the 
teachers  had  in  mdnd.  ^lainy  of  the  ques- 
tions were  so  good  that  we  would  like  to 
print  them  if  space  i)ermitted.  .  We  believe 
that  the  plan  is  a  good  one,  and  that  it  will 
bring  excellent  results. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  school  like  the 
Tri-State  Normal  college  supplies  a  genu- 
ine need  to  many  a  man  and  woman  to 
whom  time  is  money,  and  to  whom  money, 
perhaps,  Is  not  overabundant.  Primarily  a 
normal  school,  it  yet  does  a  large  amount 
of  college  work,  and  does  it  with  a  thor- 
oughness that  secures  credit  for  its  students 
when  they  go  to  other  institutions.  The 
Ohio  Wesleyan  graduates  them  in  five 
terms  of  twelve  weeks  each,  Oberlln  in  two 
years,  and  Chicago  university  in  two  years 
and  three  months.  In  other  words,  gradu- 
ates from  Angola  study  three  months  in 
Chicago  and  are  then  admitted  to  the  junior 
class  of  the  big  school.  This  is  substantial 
recognition  of  the  good  work  done  by  Presi- 
dent Sniff  and  his  fine  corps  of  assistants. 

If  it  is  right  that  parents  should  live  with 
their  children  as  well  as  live  for  their  chil- 
dren, the  parent  who  strives  to  make  child- 
hood a  happy  time  will  find  aid  to  that  end 
in  each  number  of  The  IDelineator.  Llna 
Beard,  ,who  has  been  contributing  to  that 
magazine  a  series  of  pastimes  for  children 
who  have  been  ill  devotes  her  whole  article 
in  the  January  issue  to  "The  New  Year." 
The  article  is  illustrated  with  sketches  frona 
her  own  pen,  and  is  very  clever.  The  same 
number  tells  of  "A  Soap  Bubble  Party,"  and 
also  of  the  toys  and  amusements  of  "Child 
Life  in  China." 

The  Chicago  Teacher  says:  "Victory  is  in 
sight  for  the  Teachers'  Federation  In  its 
fight  for  the  taxation  of  corporations.  The 
position  of  the  state  board  of  review  can 
liot  be  maintained.  One  after  another  the 
objections  are  being  disposed  of  and  now 
the  board  has  changed  front  absolutely.  The 
justice  of  the  teachers*  demands  are  admit- 
ted in  the  latest  action  of  the  board,  which 
is  taken  to  avoid  granting  the  demands  hi 
full.  The  board  has  conceded  the  whole 
question  while  technically  refusing  to  list 
the  property  as  demanded  by  the  teachers. 
The     Federation    must    hold    the     ground 
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gained  and  in  a  few  weeks  its  strength  will 
be  suddenly  reinforced  by  the  thousands  of 
city  taxpayers  who  will  take  a  lively  inter- 
est in  the  matter  as  soon  as  taxpaying  time 
arrives.  That  will  be  the  hour  for  a  vigor- 
ous appeal  to  the  public  that  is  so  apathetic 
now.  When  the  citizens  of  this  city  realize, 
as  they  will,  that  they  are  paying  taxes  that 
should  be  borne  by  the  untaxed  $270,000,000 
of  corporate  franchises  in  Chicago  they  will 
appreciate  the  splendid  work  the  Teachers' 
Federation  has  been  doing,  and  will  join  in 
the  noble  work  of  securing  justice  in  taxa- 
tion and  proper  support  for  Chicago's  edu- 
cational interests.  But  the  taxpayer  will  not 
fully  realize  the  question  until  the  day  of 
taxpaying  has  arrived.  The  hour  is  near. 
Let  the  Federation  stand  firm." 

The  new  catalogue  of  (Cornell  university 
shows  a  total  enrollment  of  2,458,  a  gain  of 
:18  on  last  yeai*.  It  looks  as  if  Pi^sident 
Schurman  were  in  favor  of  expansion  at 
home  as  well  as  abroad. 

The  preliminary  announcement  of  the  sum- 
mer session  of  Cornell  for  1901  is  at  hand. 
Theiv  has  l)een  an  extension  of  this  work, 
some  eijrhty-four  courses  in  nineteen  depart- 
ments ]>eing  offered.  The  Inferem^e  seems 
clear  that  the  snmnjer  s<»sslon  is  popular 
amonff  the  professors  at  Cornell  since  there 
are  so  many  well  known  names  among  the 
teaeliiiijr  fore**:  as.  for  example.  Professors 
Coi-son,  CraJie,  Hewett,  Wait,  Bun*,  Ben- 
nett. Jones,  Tit<?hener,  Atkinson,  Bristol, 
Moler.  Morris,  Harris,  Tanner.  From  other 
institutions  tliere  are  Professor  Frank  A. 
Fetter,  I><*land  Stanford  university,  who  will 
teach  economies;  Professor  Albert  P.  Brig- 
ham,  of  Colgate  university,  who  will  give 
instruction  in  geology  and  physiography,  and 
Professor  Herman  Schoenfeld  of  Columbia 
university,  who  will  teach  German  by  means 
of  the  (xerman  language  itself.  That  an  es- 
pecial effort  is  being  made  to  assist  teachers 
of  French  and  German  in  a  practical  way, 
is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  half  the  in- 
struction In  both  these  tongues  is  given 
without  the  use  of  English, 

The  mathematical  faculty  at  Cornell  ap- 
pears to  be  in  no  danger  of  atrophy  from 
idleness:  for,  led  by  the  veteran  teachers. 
Professors  Wait  and  .Tones,  they  offer  six- 
teen different  courses  for  the  summer  session 


of  11K)1.  The  instruction  ranges  from  plain 
algebra  up  to  "groups."  whatever  they  may 
l)e.  Teachers  of  advanced  physics  will  be 
intreste<l  to  leai'n  that  for  the  first  time  the 
dynamo  laboratory  will  be  open  for  summer 
work  under  Professor  Moler. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  the  Ijondou  uuiver 
sity  established  non-resident  com'ses  by  cor- 
respondence. Since  then  this  system  has 
lx>en  extended  in  this  countrj*  by  the  Chau- 
tauqua movement,  and  by  many  of  the  besit 
colleges,  including  the  Chicago  university. 
This  system  brings  to  many  an  opportmiity 
for  advancement  which  could  not  otherwise 
be  obtained.  The  Interstate  school  of  coi're- 
si>ondence  of  Chicago  is  strongly  established 
in  correspondence  work  with  teachers  in  the 
common  and  high  school  branches.  It  is 
the  ofily  large  school  in  the  country  devoted 
exclusively  to  correspondence  work  with 
teachers.  The  school  now  has  the  following 
head  instructors  who  give  all  of  their  time 
and  attention  to  the  work  of  the  strhool:  C. 
H.  Sylvestei',  formerly  of  the  State  normal 
school  at  Stevens  Point,  Wis.;  W.  F.  Roche- 
lean,  formerly  of  the  State  normal  school  at 
Carbondale,  111.;  C.  W.  G.  Ilyde,  fomnerly 
of  the  State  normal  school  in  Minnesota; 
Ira  C.  Kling,  formerly  deputy  state  super- 
intendent In  Iowa;  Grace  Sellon,  who  ob- 
tained her  degree  of  Ph.  B.  in  the  Chicago 
university  in  June,  1900;  and  Caroline  S. 
Maddo<'ks,  who  graduated  from  Wellesley 
in  1892. and  took  her  masters  degree  from 
tlie  university  of  Chicago  in  1895.  Then  for 
four  years  she  was  dean  of  women  and 
teacher  of  English,  rhetoric  and  literature  in 
Washburn  college,  Topeka,  Kansas.  W^e 
commend  this  educational  institution  to 
teachers  who  desire  to  improve  themselves 
in  their  pi-ofession. 

We  wish  to  call  special  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  offer  whic"!!  D.  Appleton  & 
(^ompany  make  on  the  great  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Edition  of  the  Johnson's  Universal 
Cyclopedia,  a  work  that  is  endorsed  by  our 
leading  educators,  and  that  has  easily  held 
first  place  foi*  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
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The  Inland  Publishing  Co.  would  like  to 
hear  of  your  needs  in  English  grammar, 
music  and  physiology.  It  will  be  to  your 
interest  to  write  us  to-day.  Addres?  the  In- 
land Publishing  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

PUBLIC  SENTIMENT. 

Tne  wave  of  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
correspondence  instruction,  now  sweeping 
over  the  United  States,  seems  to  reach  no 
bounds.  Scarcely  an  educational  paper  can 
be  found  that  does  not  favor  the  method. 
It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  many  of 
the  studies  taught  in  colleges  can  be,  and 
are  being,  taught  just  as  thoroughly  by  cor- 
respondence and  at  less  than  one-flfth  the 
cost.  One  of  the  leading  correspondence 
schools  of  our  country  haa  an  enrollment  of 
over  130,000  students.  This  speaks  for  It- 
self. The  Carnegie  college  at  Rogers,  Ohio, 
ifi  growing  very  rapidly  and  gives  excellent 
advantages  for  correspondence  work,  esx)e- 
cially  in  the  normal  academic  and  college 
courses,  including  also  shorthand,  bookkeep- 
ing and  typewriting.  Sample  lessons-  and 
circulars  can  be  secured  free  by  addressing 
the  college.  "Free  tuition"  to  one  from  each 
county  in  Indiana. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


HOW  TO  STUDY  NATURE,  by  John  D. 
Wilson,  is  one  of  the  most  suggestive  little 
books  on  thia  subject  that  we  have  seen. 
The  keynote  is  found  in  the  author's  Intro- 
duction: "Men  fail  in  every  department  of 
human  activity  because  they  can  not  see  ex- 
isting conditions.  What  they  think  they  see 
does  not  exist,  and  they  fail  to  discern  real- 
ities." He  would  have  boys  and  girls  study 
nature  not  so  much  for  information  as  for 
power.  He  would  have  them  learn  to  solve 
problems  without  help.  [C.  W.  Bardeen, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  67  pages;  50  cents.] 
«    «    « 

PRACTICAL  COMPOSITION  AND 
RHETORIC,  by  William  Edward  Mead  and 
Wilbur  Fisk  Gordy.  The  authors  have  In- 
quired carefully  into  the  relative  importance 
of  theory  and  practice,  and  their  book  is  a 
successful  effort  to  present  both  together  in 
due  proportion.  [Sibley  &  Ducker»  Boston 
and  Chicago;  372  pages.] 


A  SURVEY  OP  AMERICAN  HISTOET, 
by  Howard  W.  Caldwell.  This  book  is  weU 
written  and  admirably  adapted  to  dase  use. 
The  plail  of  the  work  is  the  "source  extract," 
being,  a  collaboration  of  tL<^  best  opinion  qd 
sections  of  law  and  legislation.  The  chapter 
on  slavery  is  exhaustive.  Teachers  of  bda- 
tory  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  coIlSul^ 
ing  this  work.  [Ainsworth  &  Company,  878- 
388  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago;  |1.25.] 

•  •    • 

SISTERS  THREE,  by  Jessie  Mansergh,  is 
a  new  book  for  girls.  In  reading  this  book 
one  is  reminded  of  Louise  Alcott,  so  like  her 
style  And  cleverness  in  story-telling  is  it 
The  little  group  of  characters,  their  joys  and 
sorrows,  the  dainty  touches  of  English 
country,  are  cleverly  described.  No  Bngiish 
writer  has  shown  more  sympathy  for  the 
young  than  one  sees  In  this  story.  [Cassell 
&  Co.,  N.  Y.;   eight  iUustrations;   $1.25.] 

•  •    • 

HISTORICAL  NUGGETS.— The  now  fa- 
miliar and  favorite  "Nugget  Series"  has 
been  enriched  by  one  more  little  volume,  this 
time  from  six  famous  experts  in  historical 
writing  and  criticism.  Selections  from  Ma- 
caulay,  Stanley,  Froude,  Fiske,  Armstrong 
and  Emerson.  [Fords,  Howard  and  Hul- 
bert;  flexible  cloth,  gilt  top;  45  cents.] 
«    «    « 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC,  by 
A.  R.  Hombrook,  has  numerous  excelleot 
features;  the  problems  are  very  nnmerouB, 
though  sensible,  practical  and  sufficiently 
simple;  the  arrangement  follows  the  or- 
der in  which  the  ideas  of  number  are  most 
naturally  developed  in  the  child's  mind;  pu- 
pils are  left  to  formulate  their  own  rules,  the 
method  of  treatment  being  inductive.  The 
various  forms  of  business  arithmetic  receive 
more  than  the  usual  attention.  [American 
Book  Co.;  416  pages;  65  cents.] 
«    «    « 

ESSAY  ON  MAN,  AND  ESSAY  ON  CRIT- 
ICISM.—These  two  famous  essays  by  Pope 
are  here  edited  with  notes  and  introduction 
by  Joseph  B.  Seabury.  The  biographical  and 
critical  introduction,  as  well  as  the  notes,  is 
brief  but  sufficient,  and  the  two  poems,  to 
which  is  added  Pope's  "Universal  Prayer,** 
make  a  handy  and  attractive  volume  In  the 
"Silver  Series  of  English  Classics.'*  [Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.,  101  pages.] 
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Office  E.  E.  Nichols  Co.,  City. 
Dear  Mb.  Vobieb  : 

I  write  to  thank  you  for  driving  down  to  my 
house  to  get  me  to  take  this  good  place. 
Your  friend, 

EDDIE  PRIEGNITZ. 


PHONES  1264. 
MONUMENT  PLACB. 

Five  times  as  largfc  as  any 
other  Business  School  in  thk 
State  J« Jl JlJt jljl jljljljl 

SECOND  URGEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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Tiest  liwsvuess  SAxicaVvow 


Success  of  our  students 
proves  it.  == 

25,000  Students  Sent  Out 

And  More  Wanted  to  Meet 
the  Urgent  Demand  for 
Those  Trained  Here. 

THEY  RECEIVE  FROM  $200  TO  $1,000 
A  YEAR  MORE  THAN  OTHERS. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATORS. 

B   Indianapolis  W 
USINESS  UNIVERSITY 

The  above  style,  big  end  caps,  con- 
densed black  letter,  was  originated  by  us 
and  tssed  constantly  the  past  fifteen  years 
as  our  trade  mark  upon  envelopes,  bank 
checks,  receipts,  and  newspaper  advertis- 
ing 

The  business  world  despises  and  has  no 
confidence  in  anyone  who  deliberately 
imitates  and  thereby  attempts  to  secure 
tne  benefits  of  another^s  well-known 
trade  mark« 

Any  such  imitation  is  justly  considered 
as  a  confession  of  lack  of  merits*  Any 
attempt  to  imitate,  or  appropriate  the 
benefits  of,  our  trade  mark,  is  to  be  un- 
derstood as  an  acknowledgment  that 
this  institution  has  the  reputation  of  giv- 
ing the  highest,  best  business  education, 
and  that  the  students  need,  in  order  to  be 
successful,  the  thorough,  complete  train- 
ing to  be  had  only  at  the  permanent, 
reuable, 

B   Indianapolis  \W 
USINESS  UNIVERSITY 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 

Many  new  students  are  enrolling  this 
month*    Write  for  particulars* 

Eb  %3m  HEEBp 

PRESIDENT. 

28-40  N.  PennsylvMla  St.,  When  Bulldlag. 


H.  K.  ORBBN. 

Mr.  H.  K.  Green,  of  iSalein,  0.,  made  a  special  trip  to 
Indianapolis  to  visit  the  Bnsiness  Uniyersity,  three 
months  before  he  was  ready  to  enter.  Cheap  *'  Business 
Golleires  "  offered  him  tuition  for  almost  nothing,  but 
he  was  seeking  the  best  institution,  and  for  the  best 
instruction  to  be  had  in  this  country,  and  for  this  reason 
he  entered  the  University,  paying  regular  rates. 

On  July  25th,  1900,  the  following  letter  was  received 
f^om  Mr.  Green,  which  is  self-explanatory: 

Salim ,  CoLUMBrA  Co.,  Ohio. 
Pbopbssob  E.  J.  Hbbb,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Dear  Sir:— About  March  1,1899, 1  entered  your  school, 
taking  a  six  months'  course  in  the  stenographic  depart- 
ment. I  am  now  assistant  to  the  postmaster  at  Salem, 
and  drawing  a  salary  of  11,000  yearly.  When  I  left 
Indianapolis  I  came  back  to  Salem,  taking  the  position 
of  city  editor  on  the  Salem  Daily  News.  Six  months 
later  I  was  appointed  to  the  position  in  the  Salem  post- 
office. 

With  the  six  months'  training  and  study  in  the 
Indianapolis  Business  University  I  am  prepared  to  do 
the  work  that  oomes  to  me  in  such  a  position  as  this.  I 
remember  the  day  I  left  the  Institution,  when  I  told 
you  I  would  not  take  $1,000  and  be  deprived  of  what  I 
had  learned  while  in  your  University.  I  meant  it  then, 
and  I  feel  the  same  about  it  now. 

When  I  was  yet  in  newspaper  making,  I  reported 
several  speeches  for  Ihe  press,  using  my  shorthand 
notes,  and  did  the  work  with  entire  satisfaction. 

In  closing  this  short  letter  I  will  ask  you  to  remember 
me  kindly  to  the  teachers,  office  force,  and  all  who  may 
remember  me  as  a  student  of  your  Institution. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

H.  K.  Gbbbn. 
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Tlo  saloons  tn  S>anpiUe. 
Students  may  enter  at  any  time. 


Central  l^ormal  CoUcQe, 

Danville,  Inbiana. 


This  old,  reliable  college,  established  in  1876,  has  an  enviable  reputation  in  all  the  statei  and 
territories.  Its  two  thousand  graduates  and  twenty  thousand  under-gradnate  students  are  potent 
participants  in  the  remarkable  activities  that  now  place  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  lead 
of  the  world.    This  institution  takes  great  pride  in  its  success  in  training  good  citizens. 

IMPROVEMENTS  I  Thecolleffe  owns  two  large  brick  buildings,  constructed  especially 
for  the  use  of  the  school.  The  trustees  have  just  completed  extensive  improvements,  at  great  ex- 
pense, and  now  every  room  is  not  only  better  adapted  to  its  use  but  is  more  comfortable  and  more 
beautiful.  These  expensive  improvements  do  not  increase  the  charges  made  to  students.  These 
buildings  are  provided  with  electric  lights  and  city  water. 

DEPARTMENTS  i  Common  School,  Teachers',  English,  Scientific,  Classic,  Law,  German, 
Commercial,  Elocution,  Instrumental  Music  (Piano,  Pipe  Organ,  Keed  Organ,  Violin,  Guitar,  Man- 
dolin, Cornet,  etc.),  Voice  Culture,  Art  (china  painting,  oil,  pastel  and  water  color),  Shorthand,  Type- 
writing, Training  for  Teachers  (Primary,  Intermediate  ana  High  School).  If  the  above  list  does 
not  indicate  what  you  want,  write  us.    We  will  promptly  tell  you  just  what  we  have  and  what  we  do. 

EXPENSES  I  Tuition,  $10.00  per  term  of  ten  weeks.  Excellent  table  board,  $1.50  per 
week.  Room  rent  in  private  family,  $0.60  per  week.  We  have  no  dormitories.  The  above  tuition 
includes  everything,  except  instrumental  music  and  painting. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  i  The  commercial  department  is  progressive.  We  use 
the  famous  Ellis  system,  not  an  imitation  of  it.  Everything  is  learned  by  actually  doing  it.  This 
college  was  the  first  one  in  Indiana  to  introduce  Actual  Business  in  its  commercial  course.  This  was 
done  in  1878.  Our  students  are  mostly  from  the  farm  and  village.  The  expense  of  our  course  ia 
about  one-half  that  charged  in  city  colleges.     There  is  not  a  saloon  in  DanvUle, 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  i  No  other  college  does  so  much  in  this  subject.  Every  Indiana 
teacher  should  study  grammar  with  Professor  Rigdon  next  spring  and  summer.  We  have  five 
teachers  of  grammar  and  literature. 

LOCATION  3  Danville  is  the  ideal  college  town.  It  is  about  twenty  miles  west  of  Indian- 
apolis on  the  St.  Louis  Division  of  the  Big  Four  R.  R.     There  has  never  been  a  saloon  in  the  town, 

CALENDAR  i  The  Second  Term  opens  November  13,  1900.  The  Third  Term  opens  Jan- 
uary 22,  1901. 

FREE  I    Oar  illustrated  catalogue  and  a  copy  of  "Good  Books  "  sent  free  to  any  one  who  asks. 


ADDRESS  ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  TO 


JONATHAN  RIGDON,  President, 
or  C  A.  HARGRAVE,  Sec  and  Treas. 
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ROCHESTER  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY,  ROCHESTER,  IND. 

FBATURBft  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

1.  All  teaohen  are  fpeeialifts  and  UniTenity  trained.  2.  Thorouffhnesf  oharacteriies  every  department 
8.  Personal  private  initraotion  if  given  when  needed,  4.  Classes  are  not  large*  thus  giving  the  student  advan- 
tages not  possible  in  crowded  schools.  5.  Review  work  in  Common  Branches  every  term.  6.  All  Aoademie  and 
College  work  done  with  as  need  not  be  done  over  again  should  the  student  attend  a  higher  institution  of  learning. 
7.  Credits  from  our  school  are  accepted  in  all  first-class  Colleges  and  Universities.  8.  Students  may  enter  at  any 
time.   9.  Expenses  are  as  low  as  possible  consistent  with  decent  living. 

DEPARTMENTS. 


1.  Preparatory.  2.  Academic.  3.  Collegiate.  4.  Normal.  6.  Music.  6.  Oratory.  7.  Commercial.  8.  Short- 
band  and  Typewriting. 

It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  attend  school  where  neither  time  nor  money  is  wasted— where  the  principle  that 
"**  Bdueation  is  a  self-activity  "  is  not  a  mere  theosy,  but  a  fact  of  the  everyday  work  of  the  school. 


Write  for  CaUlosne. 


W.  H.  BANTA,  President. 


THE  INDIANA  SCHCMDL  BOOK  CO*, 

Who  have  a  contract  for  suppljing  text-books  to  the  Pablic 
Schools  of  the  State,  to  better  accommodate  the  patrons  of 
the  schools,  have  given  their  consent  that  all  their  books  maj 
be  handled  and  sold  bj  merchants  and  dealers.  Township 
Trustees  and  other  school  officers  should  make  an  earnest  ei- 
fort  to  get  dealers  to  sell  the  adopted  books.  This  plan  bet- 
ter accommodates  patrons  and  school  children;  besides,  it 
saves  time  and  labor  to  the  Trustee,  and  relieves  him  of  all 
the  care  of  the  books,  as  well  as  saving  him  from  making 
quarterly  reports  of  his  book  sales. 

THE  INDIANA  SCHOOL  BOOK  CO. 


Ik 


College  end  Sehool  BeUs  of  Best 

Qualitv.    AddreM, 

Old  Matebllahed 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

THE  |.  W.  VANDUZEN  CO.,  Cinclnnati.O. 


AGREATOPPORTIJNITY 


To  M  Who  Teach  READING. 


jtjtjtjt 


The  Reading  Note  Book 


By  PBorsssoR  CHARLES  M.  GURRT  of  the  Indiana 
State  Normal  Sohool,  has  proved  to  be  very  valoable 
and  practicable  in  the  hands  of  teachers.  This  work 
takes  op  in  a  suggestive  way  the  selections  in  the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  readers  in  the  Indiana  series  and  fur- 
nishes all  the  data  in  the  way  of  biography,  allusions, 

■ully.    It  has  the 

It  will  be  sent 


etc.,  necessary  to  teach  them  successfu 
approval  of  the  best  teachers  of  reading, 
to  any  address,  postpaid  for 


i2S    OEINTQ- 

The  Inland  Publishing:  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Itid. 


FREE 


BIRD  AND  CADE 
ANDDRA  CAT 
BEL6IAN   HARES 


We  wlllgiveaway  6080  Anlnala,  Oanary  Btrda, 
Jlooking  Birds,  BulUlnches,  Parrots,  etc.^Dogs* 
Angora  Uate,  Belgian  Hares,  Aquariums,  Gold  Ftsh, 


Shetland  Ponies.  Rabbits.  Qulnea  Pigs,  Mon- 
keys. Squirrels,  etc.,  together  with  fancy  cages. 
We  mean  exactly  what  we  say.  We  will  send  yon 
a  pair  of  beautiful  Angora  Cats  now  all  the  rage, 
birds  with  cage  or  any  other  animal  you  may  want. 
We  have  been  breeding  for  years,  and^have  a  line 
stock  of  animals  that  we  are  going  to  give  away  la 
the  nex*  ♦"-'  'or*»«vo 

We  war 
than  ti 
reserve( 
dlstrlbu 
nessanc 
out  you 
Angora 
and  the 
may  be 
backya 
to  twel^ 
seeming 
good  bii 
and  quit 
no  mom 
oneof  tl 
cage,  a 
complet 
Olvethf 
what  an 
sent  ex( 
press  cl 
what  It 
Increase 
ANIMAL 
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SCHCX)L  THE  ENTIRE  YEAR.  STUDENTS  MAY  ENTER  AT  ANY  TIME 

EXTENSIVE  IMPROVEMENTS 

.  .  AT  THB  .  . 

Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 
and  Business  College, 

VALPARAISO,  INDIANA. 


80IBK0E  HATjTj,  60  z  120  feet  and  three  stories  high,  completed  and  equipped  with 
the  latest  and  most  approved  apparatus. 

UBBABT  BOOK  formerly  50x60  feet  and  containing  10,000  volumes,  made  one-third  larger, 
and  3,000  of  the  latest  and  best  reference  books  added. 


DOBMZTOBT.    More  than  100  new  rooms  for  students,  and  a  new  dining  hall. 

THB  COlOflDIBOIAL  DEPABTMENT,  now  the  largest  a 
improved. 

mTBT70T0BS.    Four  additional  instructors  in  the  Facultj. 


THB  COIOCEBOIAL  DEPABTMENT,  now  the  largest  and  best  equipped  in  the  land,  greatlj 
improved. 


THE  SCHOOL  WHJj  ENTEB  UPON  THE  WOBK  OF  THE  NEW  YEAB  WITH 
LABOEIjT  INCBEASED  FAOIIilTIES,  jet  the  expense  to  the  student  will  be  no  neater  than 
heretofore.     The  institution  is  equipped  in  every  way  for  doing  thorough  work  in  the  following 

DEPABTMENTS :  Preparatory,  Teachers,  Psychology  and  Pedagogy,  Kindergarten,  Penmanship, 
Beientific,  Classic,  Higher  English,  Biology,  Qeology  and  Mineralogy,  Engineering,  Elocution  and 
Oratory,  Pharmacy,  Medical,  Fine  Art,  Law,  Commercial,  Phonography  and  Typewriting,  Beview. 
Each  department  is  a  School  Within  Itself,  and  while  there  are  other  departments,  yet  this 
is  none  the  less  a  special  training  school  for  teachers,  or  a  special  school  of  Pharmacy,  or  a 
special  school  of  Oratory,  etc.,  etc. 

TEACHEBS  AND  THOSE  PBEPABINO  TO  TEAOH  have  here  an  opportunity  of  entering 
a  greater  varietv  of  classes  in  professional  work  than  at  most  special  schools,  and  with  reference 
to  the  high  grade  of  work  done  we  refer  to  any  educator  who  is  familiar  with  the  school,  whether 
he  be  a  patron  of  it  or  not. 

VAXITE  OF  CBEDITS.  The  credits  received  here  are  accepted  at  the  bett  universities  everywhere.  As  a 
result  of  the  many  advantages  offered,  the  Institution  has  grown  to  be  the  larg^t  Normal 
School  in  the  TTnited  States  and  offers,  for  one  tuition,  a  greater  list  of  subjects  from  which 
students  may  select  tbeir  work  than  any  other  school.  While  the  attendance  is  large,  yet  the  ekuses 
ore  so  sectioned  that  each  stvdent  has  every  advantage  of  reciting  that  he  cotdd  have  if  the  enrollment  did 
not  exceed  800, 

EXPENSES  ABE  MT7CH  liESS  HEBE  THAN  AT  ANY  OTHEB  SCHOOL  offering  any- 
thing like  equal  advantages.  One  tuition,  $10  per  term,  covers  all  the  work  of  the  different  de- 
partments, excepting  private  lessons  in  music.  Good  board  and  well-furnished  room,  $1.50  to 
$1.90  per  week.     All  letters  promptly  answered.     Catalogue  mailed  free.    Address 

H.  B.  BROWN,  President, 
or  O.  P.  KINSEY,  Vice-President. 
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-WE  FURNISH- 


Send  to  tit  for  complete  catalogfues. 


KINDERGARTEN  MATERIALS. 

Primary  School  AMs  aad  General  ScInwI  Supplies. 
THOMAS  oharl.e:s  oo.. 

Northwestern  Agcnta  for  MUtoa  Bradley  Co. 

195-197  Wabaih  Avemiet  -  -         Chicafo,  VL 
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CLASSIC  ART  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

THE   RIVERSIDE   ART  8ERIE8. 

EDITED  BY  EftTELLE  M.  HURLL. 


Each  number  12mo.,  about  100  pages,  with  fifteen  representative  pictures  and  a  portrait  of  the 
artist;  and  with  explanatory  text,  introductions,  suggestions  to  teachers  and  a  pronouncing  vocabu- 
lary. Each  number,  paper,  30  cents;  cloth,  40  cents.  Issued  in  October,  December,  P'ebruary  and 
April. 

Subscription  price  for  any  four  consecutive  issues :    Paper,  $1.00 ;  cloth,  $1.50. 

1899-1900—1.  Baphael.     2.  Rembrandt.    3.     Michelangelo.    4.  Jean  Francois  Millet. 

1900-1901 — 6.  Pir  Joshua  Reynolds.  6.  Murillo.  In  preparation— 7.  Greek  Sculpture.  8. 
Titian. 

LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS  IN  No.  6— MURILLO. 

The  Immaculate  Conception;  The  Angel's  Kitchen;  Boy  at  the  Window;  The  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds ;  The  Madonna  and  Child ;  Rebekah  and  Eliezer  at  the  Well ;  The  Dice  Players ;  The 
Edocation  of  the  Virgin ;  Jesus  and  John  ('^The  Children  of  the  Shell ") ;  The  Holy  Family  ;  The 
Fruit  Venders;  The  Vision  of  St.  Anthony;  St.  Roderick;  Youth's  Head;  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hun- 
gary (**The  Leper  ") ;  Portrait  of  Murillo  (frontispiece). 

DESGRIPTIYE  CIRCULARS  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 


HOUGHTONp  MIFFLIN   G  COMPANYp 

4  Park  St.,  BostoR.    11  E.  17th  St.,  New  York.    378-388  Wabash  Av.,  Ghicafto. 

A  GREAT  SUCCESS. 

WIsely's  New  Series  of  erammars.    By  J.  B.  WUeiy,  A.  M.y  Pro- 
fessor of  6rammar  and  Composition  in  tiie  Indiana 
State  Normal  Scliool> 


A  THREE    BOOK  8ERIE8. 

LANGUAGE  FOR  THE  GRADES,  174  pages,  Ooth,  lUustnitcd.    Price,  40  Cents* 

A  NEW  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  227  pages.  Cloth.    Price,  60  Cents. 

STUDIES  IN  THE  SCIENCE  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  Goth.    Price,  60  Cents. 

LANGUAGE  FOR  THE  GRADES  deals  with  the  problem  of  English  as  it  Bhould  be 
presented  in  the  grades  from  the  time  the  child  enters  school  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  year.  It  is 
based  upon  the  idea  that  children  in  the  grades  need  such  work  in  language  as  will  fix  in  them 
the  habit  of  using  good  language. 

A  NEW  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  presents  material  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  year  grades 
of  the  common  schools.  The  formal  and  arbitrary  grammar  work  which  pupils  everywhere  so  much 
dislike,  is  banished  from  the  class-room  and  the  subject  of  grammar  is  made  as  interesting  as  history. 

STUDIES  IN  THE  SCIENCE  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  is  a  book  for  advanced 
classes,  high  schools  and  academies.  This  book  employs  the  searching  or  laboratory  method.  The 
problems  are  set,  the  material  given,  and  the  pupil  set  to  huild  the  material  in  accordance  with  the 
problem  proposed.     Reviaed  and  improved. 

The  Inland  Publishing  Company,  Tcrrc  Haute,  Ind. 
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'A  Weekly  Feast  to  Nourish  Hungry  Minds." — N.  Y.  Evangelist, 


FOUNDED   BY    E.  LITTELL   IN   1844. 


THE  LIVING  AGE 


irv    I.it(  r.it 


A  Necessity  Tq  Every  Reader  of  intelligence  and  Literary  Taste 


••THE  SIEGE  OP  THE  LEGATIONS" 

The  Living  Age  will  begin  in  its  issue  for  November  17,  and  will 

continue  for  several  successive  numbers,  a  thrilling  account  of  '•The  Siege 

of  the  Legations/'  written  by  Dr.  Morrison,  the  well-known  correspondent 

of  The  London  Times  at  Peking.     This  narrative  is  of  absorbing  interest 

in  its  descriptions  of  the  daily  life  of  the  besieged  legationers,   and  it  is 

noteworthy  also  as  containing  some  disclosures  relating  to  the  inside  history 

of  what  went  on  at  Peking  in  those  stirring  days,  which  are  altogether  new 

and  of  the   utmost   importance.     The   unusual    length  of  Dr.  Morrison's 

narrative  has  precluded  and  probably  will  preclude  any  other  publication 

of  it  on  this  side  ox  the  Atlantic.     In  England  it  has  attracted  wide 

notice. 

*'  Tk4  London  Spectator''  remarks  concerning  Dr.  Morrison's  narrative  of  the  sie^e  : 
The  Times  has  at  lant  received  and  published  a  full  narrative  from  its  correspondent,  Dr. 
Morrison,  of  all  that  preceded  and  accompanied  the  siege  of  the  Legations.  Gibbon  could  not  have 
told  the  story  better.  It  in  obviously  impartial,  full  of  detail,  yet  clear  and  consistent,  and  it  has 
been  accepted  throughout  the  Continent  as  the  history  of  that  strange  episode  in  the  relations  of 
Europe  with  Asia. 

Each  Weekly  Number  Contains  Sixty-Pour  Paye^ 

In  which  are  given,  without  abridgment,  the  most  interesting  and  important  contributions  to 
the  periodicals  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent,  from  the  weighty  articles  in  the  quarterlies  to 
the  light  literary  and  social  essays  of  the  weekly  literary  and  political  journals.  Science,  politics, 
biography,  discovery,  art,  travel,  public  affairs,  literary  criticism  and  all  other  departments  of 
knowledge  and  discussion  which  interest  intelligent  readers  are  represented  in  its  pages. 

Each  Number  Contains 

A  short  story  |nd  an  instalment  of  a  serial  story;  and  translations  of  striking  articles  from 
French,  Oerman,  Italian  and  Spanish  periodicals  are  made  expressly  for  the  magazine  by  its  own 
staff  of  translators. 

THE  LIVING  AGE  has  ministered  forever  flfty-slz  years  to  the  wants  of  a  large  class  of 
alert  and  cultivated  readers,  and  is  today  perhaps  even  more  valuable  than  ever  to  those  who  wish 
to  keep  abreast  of  current  thought  and  discussion. 

PUBLISHED  WEEKLY  AT  $6.00  A  YEAR,  POSTPAID.  SINBLE  NUMBERS,  15  CENTS  EACH. 

FREE  FOR  THREE   MONTHS. ,  untii  the «ii- 

■  tion  IS  exhausted 

there  will  be  sent  to  each  new  subscriber  for  1901,  on  request,  the  numbers 
of  THE  LIVING  AGE  from  October  1st  to  December  31st,  1900.  These 
numbers  will  contain  The  Siege  of  the  Legations*  as  above,  Heinrich  Seid- 
ePs  attractive  serial,  The  Treasure*  and  the  opening  chapters  of  A  Parisian 
Household  by  Paul  Bourget.  These  serials  are  copyrighted  bg  THE 
LIVI/NG  AGE  and  will  appear  only  in  this  magazine* 

Address  THE  LIVING  AGE  CO.,  P.O.  Box  5206,  Boston. 
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FEES  ABOLISHED 


Indiana  University 


At  the  November  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Indiana  University 
the  following  resolution  was  passed : 


'*  Whereas,  It  is  desirable  that  admission  and  attendance  be 
absolutely  free  to  the  people  of  the  state,  tlierefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  from  and  after  January  1,  1901,  all  contingent 
fees  be  abolished  except  in  the  School  of  Law,  provided,  however, 
that  this  resolution  shall  not  be  construed  to  do  away  with  a  reasonable 
charge  for  the  use  of  the  gymnasiums,  library,  and  equipments  and 
supplies  of  the  laboratories/' 


A  second  edition  of  the  Illustrated  Announcement  of  the  University  was 
issued  November  1.  The  announcement  of  the  Spring  and  Summer  terms  will 
be  issued  about  February  1. 

For  catalogues,  illustrated  announcement,  or  other  publications  of  the 
University,  address  the  Registrar,  or 


JOSEPH  SWAIN,  President. 
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TWO  OF  THE  BEST 

Up-to-Date,  Live,  Practical  Books,  for 
Up-to-Date,  Live,  Practical  Teachers. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

PINE  CLOTH. 

This  book  is  the  most  complete  work  on  the  science 
of  number  and  the  discussion  and  expression  of  num- 
ber relations  yet  published.  It  is  for  teachers  and  ad- 
Tanced  students  preparing  for  the  profession,  and  ffives 
universal  satisfaction. 

Normal  Metliodii  in  Niimber^  by  the  same 
author.  Prof.  A.  Jones,  of  the  Marion  Normal  College 
is  the  most  helpful  and  popular  teacher's  book  now  on 
sale.  It  o*ve8  a  tkordhah  diactusion  of  principlet,  and 
contains  a  careful  analytical  solution  of  all  the  most  diffi- 
cult problems  in  the  Indiana  Advanced  Arithmetic.  This 
book  is  now  in  the  hands  of  thousands  of  the  best 
teachers  of  the  State. 

Enlari^ed*  Hundreds  of  questions  have  been  asked 
by  teachers  concerning  certain  difficult  problems.  The 
book  is  noio  being  enlargedf  and  many  additional  solutions 
ffiven.  There  tcill  also  be  a  list  of  problems  which  have 
the  lorono  answer.  No  teacher  can  afford  to  be  without 
this  book.  Either  of  the  above  books  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address  for  One  Dollar.  Local  Agents  wanted 
in  every  county.    Address, 

O.  W.  FORD  &  CO., 

V     Publishers,  Marioo,  Ind. 


CHOICE  HIGH  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  EXPERIMENTAL  CNEMISTRY. 

By  J  0.  Bkelxt,  a.  M.,  Sotence  Master  at  St.  Paurs  School 
Garden  City.  N.  T.  12ino,  8M  pp.  Fully  IlluBtrated  with  half- 
tones and  line  cuts.    Cloth.    OO  Cents.    (Just  Ready.) 

Every  teacher  who  alms  at  thorough  and  rlgorons  woit  In 
chemistiT  will  And  this  work  a  helpfm  one.  It  is  diTldsd  iBto 
three  parts,  and  treats  the  subject  from  the  experimental  sUod- 
point.  Fart  I  takes  up  the  study  of  the  preparation  and  prop- 
erties of  the  principal  elements  and  oompuunds.  Pakt  11  iteii 
entirely  with  the  laws  and  theories  of  chemistry,  and  in  Pabt 
III  the  Industi-ial  applications  of  chemistry  are  treated,  k 
special  section  on  qualitative  analysis  is  added. 
AN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

Kor  the  use  of  schools.  By  Jamks  M.  Hilxs,  Ph.  D.  SM  pp. 
76  Cents.  A  luminous  and  inspiring  study  of  our  langiu«e, 
which  develops  intellectual  culture. 

"I  unhesitatingly  pronounce  it  the  roost  scholarly  and  best 
adapted  advanced  English  grammar  before  the  American  peo- 
ple.*'   J.  O&THO  Lansing.  A.  M. 
ELEMENTS  OF  ETHICS. 

By  Noah  K.  Davis,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  PhiloMphv, 
University  of  Virginia.    302  pp.    $1.60. 

'The  author  has  a  masterly  grasp  of  his  subject,  his  treat- 
ment is  discriminating,  his  style  lucid  and  interesting."   Pro- 
fessor £.  b'.  Babtholombw,  Augustana  College. 
ELEMENTARY  ETHICS. 

An  abridged  edition  of  the  Elements  of  Ethics,  tor  High  and 
Secondary  Schools.    190  pp.    $1.S0. 
ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 

By  ALFRED  H.  Welsh,  a.  M.,  late  Professor  In  Ohio  State 
University.    206  pp.    60  Gents. 

Carefully  graded,  practical  and  interesting,  abounding  ta 
illustration;  adapted  tu  high  schools. 

THE  SILVER  SERIES  OF  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  CLASSICS. 

They  meet  the  exiutlng  requirements  for  college  entrance 
examinations  and  for  texts  to  be  used  for  collateral  reading 
in  both  Uigh  Schools  and  Universities. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS. 

378-388  Wabash  Ave..  ChJcago. 

Represented  by 

E.  R.  JONBS,  Indicmapolls.  Ind. 


d  PHYSICAL  APPARATUS? 

State  Superintendent  Jones  has  to  say  of 

rowcU  Cabinet 


May  Concern : 

rt  made  a  caieftsl  examination  of  the  Crowcfl 
fully  believe  it  to  be  the  best  equipment  for  the 
there  is  on  the  market. 

In  the  hands  of  a  competent  instructor,  a 
high  school  class  would  be  able  to  get  a  thorougti 
training  in  the  handling  of  machinery  and  ap- 
paratus* I  can  certainly  advise  its  adoption  m 
other  schools  if  such  schools  have  good  instracl- 
ors  in  physics*        Very  trulyt 

F.L.  JONES 

If  you  buy  a  CROWELL  CABINET,  you  will  hsr* 
a  complete  laboratory. 

The  following  Indiana  towns  have  ordered  within 
the  past  few  weeks:  Greenfield,  JeffersonnllCt 
Linton,  Oaklandon,  Lawrence,  Pendleton,  Prioet- 
ton,and  Kirklin. 

Write  for  large  illustrated  catalofue  and  book  ol 
testimonialB. 

The  QowcU  Apparatus  Ca, 

Ft*  Wayne  Ave*  and  St  Joseph  St* 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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Tri-State  i^  i^ 
Normal  ColleAep 

ANGOLA,  INDIANA. 

SHIS  instltation  is  both  Normal  and  College — Normal  in  that  it  employs  the  verj  best  talent 
to  serve  all  who  want  to  prepare  to  teach.  Chas.  D.  Nason,  Ph.  D.  of  Pennsylvania  Uni- 
versity, has  been  employed  for  another  year.  He  has  special  charge  of  all  Pedagogical  and 
Reading  Circle  work.  Prof.  Baily  continues  his  Training  work,  meeting  every  difficulty 
that  besets  the  young  teacher.  We  have  three  to  four  Arithmetic  classes  every  term.  Hereafter 
the  President  of  the  school  will  conduct  a  class  In  Arithmetic  in  which  no  books  will  be 
used  in  the  class*  His  methods  have  been  copyrighted  and  are  used  in  every  State  in  the  union. 
We  make  the  following  guarantee :  We  wUl  refund  tuition  to  any  one  who  takes  a  term 
in  this  class  and  is  not  satisfied  that  this  class  alone  is  worth  all  expenses  of  a  term's 
schooling. 

We  have  two  classes  using  Cook  &  Cropsey  as  a  text  book.     We  also  conduct  a  Grammar  class 

independent  of  any  special  text  book,  except  for  purposes  of  illustration.    Let  the  teachers  take 

notice  of  this  line  of  work.     It  will  pay  you  to  come  a  long  way  to  get  this  very  unique  instruction. 

We  have  established  a  Law  Department  with  a  large  and  able  fkculty  made  up  of  practical 

lawyers.     Judge  D.  R.  Best  is  Dean  of  faculty. 

We  have  made  such  connection  with  cities  now,  that  those  who  take  a  Commercial  Course 
here  are  practically  sure  of  a  good  place.  We  now  have  more  calls  for  teachers  of  bookkeeping 
than  we  can  supply.  Same,  however,  is  true  in  Literary  Department.  Herje  is  an  application  from 
the  President  of  one  of  the  best  colleges  in  Texas,  received  September  10: 

^Pfof.  Sniff t  I  need  a  teacher  of  Latin  and  Gftek^  and  I  would 
rathcf  risk  yotir  judgment  than  that  of  asy  other  man  in  tlie  school 
wort'' 

We  now  have  calls  for  four  teachers  in  Bookkeeping  which  we  can't  supply. 

We  are  a  college  and  do  college  work  all  the  time,  and  our  work  is  credited  without  examina- 
tion in  the  best  colleges  and  universities  in  the  land.  Better  go  to  a  normal  school  where  the  college 
work  done  counts  in  a  university.  This  is  a  tremendous  advantage.  Three  years  of  work  here 
counts  as  muctf  in  a  university  as  six  years  in  high  school.  This  we  have  proven  by  facts  every  year 
for  the  past  eight  years. 

BOARD  FURNISHED. 

Room  and  Tuition  Costs  from  t2.50  to  t2.85  Per  Week. 

We  have  no  poor  rooms  nor  poor  board.  All  rooms  are  in  good  homes,  and  all  board  in  private 
families.     We  have  no  low  priced  board.     We  have  no  halls.     All  are  homed  in  good  families. 

Students  can  enter  any  day.     Need  not  wait  for  new  term  to  open. 
Aak  for  Catalogue ;  also,  ask  for  Law  Catalogue. 

Addresi  L.  M.  SNIFF,  A.  M.,  President. 
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Wt  ace  now  woiUng  on 
FaU  VaoLndes.  J«  J«  J« 
Place   your   recatratloa 
EARLY.  Jl  ^  ^  Jl  ^ 

1    ^     . .>e^  THE  ^611.         _      .^     II 

Jljljl  Send  for  JtJtJt 
''OUR  PLATFORM" 
^J«^forl90a^^Jt 

r  CLARK  TLACHtRSAOtSCY  J 

B.F.  CLARK 

378-388  Wabash  Ave. 

CHICAGO 

HOME  STUDY. 

Twenty  Courses 
for  Teachers. 


Also- 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS 
COURSE. 


Interstate  School  of  G>rrespondencet 
378-388  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 

EVANGELINE 

Annotated  for  school  use,  illustrated.      Paper, 
10c;  Linen,  25c. 

L  M.  ClUrUN,      WARSAW.  IND. 


] 


Lal(eEriB&WesternR.R. 


TION  AS  FOLLOVSt 

Depart.  ArriTv. 

Mail  and  express fT.OO  a.in.     t4. 1 6  p.M. 

Chio.Mioh.C7.Tol.ADet.ez.n2.3Op.iD.  na.S6  iLa. 
Mioh.  City  k  Chicago  exp. . . .    t7.20   **      tlCKSS  p Ji. 
*  Daily,    t  Except  Sunday. 


NATURAL    GAS    ROUTE" 


C.  F.  DALY, 

General  Paiseneer  Acani. 
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Publications    of   the   Inknd   Publishii^    G>mpany* 
PRACTICAL  PHYSICAL  EXERaSES; 


For  pablic  and  private  ichoolB.  Bj  Louis  Lepper^  Director  Physical  Exercises,  Terre  Haute 
public  schools,  and  Wm.  H.  Wilej,  Sai>erintendent  Terre  Haute  public  schools.  Printed  on  extra 
neayy  enameled  paper,  with  special  design  on  side  and  back  stamped  in  black.  Illustrated  bj  about 
100  mie  half-tones ;  cloth.    Price,  80  cents. 

A  thoroDghlj  practical  book  for  teacher  or  pupil. 

Exercises  are  given  for  each  grade  and  each  lesson  is  illustrated  on  the  opposite  page  from  photo- 
graphs taken  from  real  life. 

This  book  shows  how  to  properly  train  the  entire  physical  being,  an  essential  condition  to  the  best 
mental  growth.  Teachers  without  previous  special  training  ean  use  this  book,  and  will  be  delighted 
with  results  which  they  can  obtain.    The  book  contains  much  that  is  attractive. 


The  Government  of  the  State  of  Indiana* 

BY  WILLIAM  W.  THORNTON. 

956  pacM.    Printed  on  good  paper,  boaad  in  ftiU  oleth,  title  on  sides  and  back  in  black.    Prioe,  60  oents. 

This  book  contains  a  brief  but  comprehensive  outline  of  the  history  of  Indiana  to  the  present 
time,  together  with  a  full  discussion  of  the  present  State  Constitution,  and  the  working  of  the  various 
departments  of  the  State  government  The  book  is  published  with  the  hope  that  a  better  knowledge 
oi  the  laws  and  general  plan  of  government  will  help  our  youth  to  become  better  citizens. 

The  Indianapolii  Journal:  Thornton's  Government  of  Indiana  should  be  in  every  school,  and, 
indeed,  in  every  home  and  library  in  the  State. 


STUDIES  IN  ADVANCED  PHYSIOLOGY. 

BY  LOUIS  U.  RETTQER.  A.  M. 
X-600  pp.    lUuetrated.    Clotli.    $2.00  net. 

Adapted  to  the  use  of  advanced  classes,  high  schools  and  higher  Institutions.  A  very  suggestive 
book  for  any  teacher  of  the  subject,  »nd  a  desirable  reference  and  supplementary  work  for  any  class. 
Accurate  and  scientific;  up-to-date  in  theory;  especially  prepared  for  the  laboratory  method  of 
presentation. 

Adopted  in  the  State  Normal  Schools  of  Michigan  and  Minnesota  and  in  use  in  many  high  schools 
in  Indiana  and  other  states.  Order  now. 


ADAMS'  MUSIC  FOR  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

By  Carrie  B.  Adams ;  104  pages;  bound  in  bosrds,  with  handsome  cover  design  in  four  colors. 
Price,  35  cento.    Special  terms  for  introduction  and  in  quantities. 

The  additional  importance  now  being  attached  to  music  as  a  regular  subject  in  our  common 
schools  renders  sueh  a  book  as  the  above  a  necessity.  Mrs.  Adams'  experience  in  teaching  the  sub- 
ject of  music,  and  in  training  others  for  the  work,  has  given  her  a  practical  insight  into  the  needs  of 
Doth  teacher  and  pupil. 

Her  book  is  therefore  full  of  tuneful  exercises  and  pretty  songs,  all  splendidly  graded. 


THE  MODEL  MUSIC  NOTE  BOOK. 

Arranged  by  Herman  £.  Owen,  Supervisor  of  Music.    Published  in  two  sizes,  heavy  paper, 
Strongly  bound. 
No.  1.     For  the  Grades Price,  6  cts.     No.  2.  ^  For  the  High  School  and  Academy ..  Price,  10  eta. 

These  little  note  books  are  prepared  so  the  instruction  may  have  permanent  form.  The  pages 
are  alternately  blank  and  music-ruled.  They  are  already  immensely  popular  and  many  thousand 
copies  are  now  in  use  in  Indiana  alone.    Send  stamps  for  samples. 

THE  INLAND  PUBLISHINfi  CO.,  Terre  Haite,  lad. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SUPPLEMENTARY   READING   AND    LITERATURE. 


DIME  GLA»»MG».» 

Vaile's  Literature  Series,  to  which  new  num- 
bers are  being  added  each  month,  includes  the 
choicest  American  and  English  classics  for  school 
use,  each  accompanied  with  notes,  explanations 
and  historical  aids  bj  the  editor.  The  numbers 
now  ready  are  as  follows: 

1.  Evangeline Longfellow. 

2.  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  and  other  poems.  Lowell. 

3.  Julius  Cfesar Shakespeare. 

4.  Rime  of  Ancient  Mariner Coleridge. 

Eltgy  in  a  Country  Churchyard Gray. 

5.  Great  Stone  Face  and  Other   Twice    Told 

Tales Hawthorne. 

6.  Living    American     Authors     (biographical 

sketches  with  portraits) Van  Vliet.' 

7.  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  (Rip  Van  Winkle) 

Irving. 

8.  Christmas  Carol Dickens. 

9.  A  Deserted  Village Ready  Jan.  1st. 

The  Traveler  (Goldsmith) Ready  Jan.  1st. 

Other  numbers  in  preparation  ;  10  cents  a  copy. 
Special  introduction  prices  when  ordered  in 
quantities. 


CURRENT  EVENTS... 


Many  hundred  good  schools  every  year  find 
the  Week's  Current  the  best  investment  for  sup- 
plementary reading  and  literature  work  because 
the  well  edited  material  it  presents  each  week 
supplements  and  enlivens  the  work  in  geography 
and  history,  civics  and  science,  and  its  literary 
department  contains  the  best  classics  from  Ameri- 
can and  English  literature  for  school  study.  If 
you  have  never  had  the  Week's  Current  in  your 
school  you  have  no  idea  how  its  use  each  week 
awakens,  enthusiasm,  arouses  new  interest,  en- 
livens nearly  every  subject  of  study,  and  grimes 
life  and  reality  to  school  work  by  bringing  the 
outside  world  into  the  f^choolroom. 

The  Week's  Current  gives  all  the  history-mak- 
ing news  of  the  world  each  week. 

Clab  Priees  for  use  in  school  classes  will  be 
sent  on  request. 


E.  O.  VAILE,  PUBLISHER,  OAK  PARK  OR  CHIGAGO,  ILL. 


Book  Storo  by  Mail. 
Wholosalo  Prioos. 


Write  for  oar  oatalotme;  416  pojres,  6x9  inobes;  poet- 
affe6cent8.  Advertisos  15.000  Bookn,  Bibles, 
P>«rlo<llcalat«te.,ef e*,mt  lVhol«tiiMl«  Prle^a. 

All  books  carried  In  stock.   Best  catalog  ever  print- 
ed and  sent  free  of  chartre. 
THE  BOOK  SUPPLY  CO.,266-8  Wabash  Ave.Chlcago 
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RELIGION  AND  THE  SCHOOL.* 


W.  W.  PARSONS. 


Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  under- 
stand fully  the  difficulty  and  the  delicacy 
involved  in  presenting  this  subject.  Our 
religious  views,  feelings  and  biases  are 
among  our  strongest  sentiments  and  mo*- 
tives.  Aft  fully  as  possible,  however,  I 
wish  for  the  time  to  put  aside  my  own 
feelings  and  prejudices,  and  consider  the 
subject  from  a  purely  intellectual  point  of 
view  and  in  the  strictest  judicial  way. 

It  would  be  very  generally  admitted,  if 
not  universally  so,  that  some  kind  of  re- 
ligious instruction  and  training  are  es- 
sential to  a  well-balanced  education.  Re- 
ligious thought,  sentiment  and  purpose 
bear  so  important  and  vital  a  relation  to 
the  outward  life  of  mankind  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  any  intelligent  citi- 
zen, parent  or  teacher  should  deem  it  best 
for  a  child  to  grow  to  manhood  or  woman- 
hood without  receiving  any  kind  of  re- 
ligious instruction.  But  is  it  the  duty  of 
the  staters  public  schools  to  confer  this 
element  of  education;  or  should  this  be 
relegated  exclusively  to  the  family,  the 
Sabbath  school  and  the  church?  Our 
conjsideration  of  the  subject  at  this  time 
will  embrace  a  brief  discussion  of  each 
of  three  leading  questions;  First. — Is  it 
the  duty  of  the  public  schools  to  give  any 
kind  of  religious  culture  and  training? 
Second, — What  religious  doctrines,  beliefs 
and  sentiments,  if  any,  shall  the  school 
inculcate?  Third, — By  what  means,  if  at 
all,  may  the  school  seek  to  influence  the 
child's  religious  thought,  emotion  and  be- 
havior? 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  inquiries  re- 
late solely  to  the  state's  public  schools. 
The  denomiuational  school,  not  receiving 


its  support  from  universal  taxation,  or  a 
private  school  of  any  kind  in  which  at- 
tendance and  support  are  entirely  volun- 
tary, may  inculcate  whatever  religious 
doctrines  and  principles  it  chooses,  pro- 
vided these  are  agreeable  to  those  who 
control,  patronize  and  support  it.  But 
the  question  presents  a  very  different  as- 
pect when  it  relates  to  the  schools  which 
are  supported  by  general  taxation  and 
which  are  designed  and  maintained  for 
the  education  of  all  classes  of  citizens  and 
without  regard  to  their  religious  beliefs. 
The  discussion,  therefore,  will  relate 
wholly  to  the  state's  public  schools — the 
entire  system  of  schools  supported  at  gen- 
eral public  expense.  We  shall  have  in 
mind  the  elementary  country  schools,  the 
graded  schools  of  the  towns  and  cities, 
the  township,  town  and  city  high  schools, 
and  all  the  state's  institutions  of  higher 
learning — every  branch  and  grade  of  the 
state's  public  school  system. 

First,  We  proceed  to  a  consideration 
of  the  first  question,  Is  it  the  duty  of  the 
state's  public  schools  to  educate  the 
child's  religious  nature?  Shall  these 
schools  inculcate  any  religious  doctrines 
and  sentiments  and  seek  to  influence  the 
child's  life  behavior  by  any  kind  of  re- 
ligious training?  Manifestly  this  question 
is  mainly  one  as  to  the  true  definition  of 
the  school.  Perhaps  if  the  argument  on 
this  division  of  the  subject  be  set  forth  in 
the  form  of  a  series  of  propositions,  it 
will  be  more  eas'ily  grasped  and  whatever 


*An  addroBS  delivered  by  W.  W.  ParsonSt  president  ol 
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force  may  attach  to  it  will,  therefore,  be 
more  easily  felt. 

I.  Man  is  by  nature  a  social  being. 
Every  human  being  bears  in  his  inner, 
spiritual  constitution  the  elements  of  the 
entire  social  order  in  the  world  about 
him.  He  is  by  nature  fitted  to  live  only 
in  society.  An  isolated,  individual  life 
in  the  desert,  the  cave,  the  mountain  or 
the  wilderness  would  fail  utterly  to  de- 
velop the  best  elements  implicit  in  the 
individual's  nature — ^his  really  human  na- 
ture. A  truly  reasonable,  ethical,  human 
life  is  possible  only  in  the  institutions  of 
human  society.  When,  twenty-three  cen- 
turies ago,  the  mightiest  thinker  of  an- 
tiquity declared  man  to  be  a  "political 
animal,'^  he  announced  one  of  the  deep- 
est, most  significant  and  most  universal 
facts  of  human  nature.  We  shall  be  on 
safe  ground  in  declaring  as  our  first  prop- 
osition that  every  normally  developed  hu- 
man being  is,  by  the  necessities  of  his 
God-given  nature,  fitted  to  live  a  rational, 
institutional,  civilized  or  spiritual  life. 
Only  by  such  a  life,  by  taking  upon  him 
the  forms  of  civilization  and  l]ecoming 
imbuied  with  the  universal  culture  of  his 
race  as  expressed  in  the  institutions  of 
civilization  can  he  live  a  truly  human, 
rational  life.  Only  by  subduing  the  nat- 
ural roughness  of  and  by  regulating  the 
impidses  of  his  individual  nature,  and 
substituting  for  these  the  wisdom,  the 
ethics,  the  civilization  of  his  race,  can  the 
individual  achieve  the  true  ends  of  his 
being. 

II.  The  public  school  is  a  special  in- 
stitution or  agency  for  preparing  the  in- 
dividual for  the  civilized,  institutional, 
reasonable  life  which  he  is  to  live.  In 
large  measure  here  is  the  ground  of  the 
obligation  of  the  state  to  maintain  the 
school — that  the  individual  may  be  edu- 
cated and  trained  in  the  usages,  customs 
and  principles  of  civilized  society.  If  the 
individual  can  accomplish  the  true  ends 
of  his  existence  only  in  the  institutions 
of  society,  he  can  do  thia  only  by  adopt- 
ing into  his  mind  and  heart  the  princi- 
ples, and  by  conforming  in  his  life  to  the 
usages,  which  society  has  wrought  out  and 
established  for  its  own  preservation  and 
advancement.    The  state  seeks  the  educar 


tion  of  the  individual,  then,  not  alone  be- 
cause of  its  duty  to  the  individual  as  a 
child  of  God,  capable  of  education,  but 
because  the  very  existence  and  preserva- 
tion of  human  culture  in  the  form  of  in- 
stitutions is  conditioned  upon  the  intelli- 
gent, rational  participation  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  great  world  of  society  as  a 
whole.  Historically,  the  school  is  an  off- 
shoot of  the  church,  but  logically  its 
ground  in  the  modem  world  as  supported 
and  controlled  by  the  state  is  the  necessity 
for  the  prepciratian  of  the  individual  for 
the  larger  civilized,  institutional  life 
which  he  must  live.  No  richer  and  better 
statement  of  this  great  truth  can  be 
found  than  is  made  in  the  celebrated 
eighth  article  of  the  constitution  of  Indi- 
ana: "Knowledge  and  learning  generally 
diffused  throughout  a  community  being 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  a  free  gov- 
ernment, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  to  encourage,  by  all  suit- 
able means,  moral,  intellectual,  scientific 
and  agricultural  improvement,  and  to  pro- 
vide by  law  for  a  general  and  uniform  sys- 
tem of  common  schools,  wherein  tuition 
shall  be  without  charge  and  equally  open 
to  all." 

If  there  be  those  who  reject  this  defini- 
tion of  the  school  and  insist  that  the 
ground  of  the  state's  obligation  is  found 
in  the  needs  of  the  individual  himself, 
the  argument  for  religious  education 
would  lose  none  of  its  force.  If  it  is  the 
aim  of  the  school  to  train  the  whole  n^ 
ture  of  the  individual,  then  it  must  be  in- 
sisted that  every  human  being  is,  by  the 
constitution  of  his  spirit  and  nature,  a 
religious  being,  and  no  true  scheme  of 
general  education  can  ignore  this  religious 
elemient.  An  education  which  should 
seek  to  develop  and  invigorate  the  body, 
to  instruct  the  intellect,  to  culture  and 
discipline  the  powers  of  thought  and  rear 
son,  to  unfold  the  esthetic  and  moral  nar 
ture,  and  yet  ignore  the  great  religiouB 
endowment  of  mind  and  heart,  would 
prove  fundamentally  defective,  and  would 
be  disappointing  to  its  best  friends.  The 
great  realm  of  religious  thought,  emotion 
and  purpose  lies  logically  and  necessarily 
in  the  sphere  of  human  education,  and 
the  training  of  these  is  equally  neceasaiy 
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to  a  Bymmetrical  culture.  The  school 
must  train  the  body,  and  it  must  disci- 
pline the  intellect,  the  emotions,  the  con- 
science, the  will,  by  a  proper  exercise 
upon  every  form  of  material  suited  to 
their  needs. 

To  prepare  the  individual  for  civilized, 
institutional  life,  the  school  adopts  two 
means:  First,  it  employs  a  course  of 
study;  second,  it  requires  the  individual 
to  live  a  reasonable  life  in  the  school  it- 
self, an  organization  which  prefigures  in 
great  degree  the  larger  institutional  life 
of  the  child  after  he  leaves  the  school. 
No  other  institution  which  human  society 
has  organized  is  so  well  fitted  and 
equipped  to  train  American  youth  for  life 
in  American  civilization  as  is  the  com- 
mon free  public  school.  The  child  obeys 
the  laws  of  this  organization  at  first  in  an 
unreflecting,  mechanical,  formal  way;  but 
as  he  advances  from  year  to  year  his  obe- 
dience deepens  into  permanence  of  ethical 
character,  and  when  he  reaches  the  a^e 
of  reflection  he  discovers  that  the  school 
has  in  all  the  years  of  his  connection  with 
it  been  requiring  him  to  do  that  which 
he  in  his  saner  and  wiser  moments  ought 
to  require  of  himself.  His  obedience  to 
law  in  the  school  organization  has  been 
obedience  to  his  higher,  better  self.  He 
now  sees  that  the  school  has  embodied  in 
institutional  form  the  very  highest  re- 
quirements and  demands  of  his  own  ethi- 
cal nature. 

in.  As  already  defined,  society  is  man- 
kind living  a  civilized,  institutional  life. 
The  two  and  one-half  million  men, 
women  and  children  in  Indiana  are  more 
than  an  aggregate  of  humanity  occupying 
definite  geographical  limits  and  pursuing 
individual  ends  Having  a  common  na- 
ture and  a  unity  of  interests,  they  consti- 
tute a  state;  consciously  or  otherwise,  they 
are  pursuing  common  ends  These  two 
and  one-half  million  people  constitute  a 
great  organic  brotherhood  living  under 
the  institutions  which  they  have  created 
and  which  they  maintain  for  their  own 
protection,  enlightenment  and  advance- 
ment. The  whole  institutional  and  or- 
ganic life  about  us  is,  in  the  main,  the 
embodiment  and  expression  of  the  indi- 


vidual's most  rational,  ethical  insight  and 
nature. 

In  the  midst  of  these  great  complex 
physical  and  ethical  surroundings,  limited 
only  by  the  race  as  its  spiritual  and  the 
globe  as  its  physical  environment,  the 
school  seeks  to  do  its  work.  It  is  to  de- 
vote its  time  and  effort  to  the  preparatiooi 
of  the  individual  for  all  the  institutions 
of  civilized  life — ^for  intelligent,  useful 
participation  in  human  society.  Its  aim 
is  to  prepare  him  for  complete  living — 
all-sided  institutional  life.  Therefore, 
any  education  which  seeks  to  prepare  the 
individual  for  the  largest  usefulness  Ld 
the  modern  world  must  take  large  and  in- 
telligent account  of  his  religious  nature. 
Even  if  the  training  which  the  school 
gives  the  individual  shall  not  look  to  im- 
mediate activity  in  any  church  organiza- 
tion as  such,  it  must  at  least  fit  him  for  a 
life  which  shall  conserve  all  the  higher 
spiritual  aims  of  society.  He  must  be  led 
to  see  that  the  institutions  of  human  soci- 
ety really  embody  what  is  noblest  and  best 
in  himself.  This  high  end  can  be  at- 
tained, in  my  judgment,  only  by  an  early 
inculcation  of  certain  great  spiritual  con- 
ceptions of  life  and  the  early  adoption  as 
habits  of  certain*  great  fundamental  spir- 
itual virtues. 

IV.  It  has  been  maintained  with  great 
earnestness  that  the  school  fulfills  its  en- 
tire duty  to  the  child  and  to  society  when, 
in  addition  to  a  proper  academic  train- 
ing, it  cultivates  his  moral  nature  and 
leads  him  to  form  correct  moral  habits; 
but  if  the  school  recognizes  its  obligation 
to  cultivate  in  the  child  the  highest  possi- 
ble morality,  it  can  not,  even  a^  a  means 
to  this  end,  altogether  ignore  religious  in- 
struction. If  the  history  of  the  world 
b^rs  unerring  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
any  one  proposition,  it  is  that  all  morality 
requires  for  its  highest  efficacy  some  kind 
of  religious  basis.  A  system  of  morality 
founded  upon  mere  expediency,  solely 
upon  deductions  from  human  experience 
or  upon  utilitarian  groimds,  can  never,  in 
my  opinion,  produce  the  highest  practical 
moral  life.  Some  kind  of  religious  be- 
lief, sanction  and  aspiration  lie  at  the 
foundation  and  root  of  every  system  of 
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morality  which  has  borne  noble  fruit  in 
the  world.  No  higher  testimony  to  the 
'  truth  of  this  proposition  can  be  adduced 
than  is  found  in  the  immortal  farewell 
address  of  the  first  president  of  the 
United  States.  When  Washing-ton  was 
about  to  lay  down  the  cares  of  his  great 
oflfice  and  retire  permanently  to  private 
life,  he  spoke  that  final  word,  which  is 
not  only  a  classic  in  English  style,  but  a 
model  of  sound  political  and  ethical 
thought.  Speaking  upon  the  point  under 
discussion,  Washington  said:  "Of  all  the 
dispositions  and  habits,  which  lead  to  po- 
litical prosperity,  religion  and  morality 
are  indispensable  supports.  In  vain  would 
that  man  claim  the  tribute  of  patriotism 
who  should  labor  to  subvert  these  great 
pillars  of  human  happiness,  these  firmest 
props  of  the  duties  of  men  and  citizens. 
The  mere  politician,  equally  with  the  pi- 
ous man  ought  to  respect  and  cherish 
them.  A  volume  could  not  trace  all  their 
connections  with  private  and  public  felic- 
ity. Let  it  be  simply  asked,  Where  is  the 
security  for  property,  for  reputation,  for 
life,  if  the  sense  o'f  religious  obligation  de- 
sert the  oaths  whic^h  are  the  instruments 
of  investigation  in  courts  of  justice?  And 
let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposi- 


tion, that  morality  can  be  maintained 
without  religion.  \Vhatever  may  be  con- 
ceded to  the  influence  of  refined  educa- 
tion on  minds  of  peculiar  structure,  rear 
son  and  experience  both  forbid  us  tx>  ex- 
pect that  national  morality  can  prevail 
in  exclusion  of  religious  principle." 

The  obligation  of  the  school  to  give 
some  kind  of  religious  instruction  rests 
(1)  upon  the  nature  of  the  individual  to 
be  trained,  as  a  being  who  must  achieve 
the  ends  of  his  existence  in  human  soci- 
ety; (2)  upon  the  complex  institutional 
character  of  all  society  as  the  outward 
expression  and  embodiment  of  the  high- 
est spiritual  nature  of  the  individual  him- 
self; (3)  upon  the  well-attested  historical 
fact  that  the  most  efficacious  moral  train- 
ing presupposes  and  requires  some  kind 
of  foundation  in  religious  thought  and 
aspiration;  and  (4)  upon  a  true  definition 
of  the  school  as  a  special  agency  created 
and  supported  for  conferring  an  all-sided 
culture  and  for  training  the  youth  for  the 
entire  institutional  life  in  which  they 
must  participate. 


[The  latter  half  of  this  paper,  together  with  the  dia- 
cussion  of  it  by  PreBident  Joseph  Swain  of  Indiana 
university,  President  W.  P.  Kane  of  Wabath  coUegre 
and  Superintendent  G.  S.  Royce  of  Ripley  Co.,  will 
appear  in  the  £ducator- Journal  for  March.] 


THE  GLEANERS— MILLET. 


John  L.  Lowes. 


"  When  I  heard  the  learn 'd  astronomer. 
When  the  proofs,  the  figures,  were  ranged  in 

columns  before  me, 
When  I  was  shown  the  charts  and  diagrams, 

to  add,  divide,  and  measure  them, 
When  I  sitting  heard  the  astronomer,  wl^re 

he  lectured  with  much  applause  in  the 

lecture  room, 
How  soon  nnaccountable  I  became  tired  and 

sick, 
Till,  rising  and  gliding  out,  I  wander 'd  off 

by  myself 
In  the  mystical  moist  night  air,  and  from 

time  to  time 
Look'd  up  in  perfect  silence  at  the  stars." 

Those  lines  of  Whitman  have  come  to 
me  again  and  again  of  late  aa  I  have  had 


occasion  to  read  picture-studies,  evolved 
with  special  reference  to  their  consump- 
tion in  the  schools,  or  have  looked  over 
composition-work  on  pictures,  that,  under 
the  same  influences,  the  children  them- 
selves in  the  grades  had  done.  For  it 
does  certainly  begin  to  seem  as  if  the 
ghost  of  the  departed  "diagramming^*  has 
found  in  the  new  field  of  picture-study  its 
happy  hunting  grounds,  and  revels  there 
in  the  same  quest  of  skeletons  that  used 
to  greet  us  on  the  threshold  of  our  study 
of  the  mother-tongue — and  even  at  the 
gates  of  our  great  literature  itself.  Is  it 
considering  too  curiously  to  suggest  that 
while  the  Venus  of  Meloe  undoubtedly 
may  be  supposed  to  have  a  framework 
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that  the  eye  of  the  anatomist  can  see,  her 
beauty  would  not  be  for  most  of  us  en- 
hanced by  sketching  aeroes  her  contours 
the  outlines  of  her  bones?  And  to  set  a 
class  of  children  whose  first,  if  not  whose 
only  business  with  a  picture  is  to  enjoy 
its  loveliness  at  work  to  turn  the  folds  of 
drapery,  the  curves  of  arm  and  throat  and 
bust,  the  sweep  of  the  horizon,  the  arch- 
ing of    the  sky,  into  a  mass  of  lines  and 


is  so  fatally  easy  to  analyze;  to  still  and 
quiet  one's  soul  before  a  poem  or  a  picture 
is  apparently  for  us  who  teach  so  hard; 
and  the  path  of  least  resistance  is  the  old 
familiar  way  of  charts  and  diagrams.  So 
much  by  way  of  prologue,  for  "The  Glean- 
ers" seems  to  offer  more  than  usual  temp- 
tation to  mechanical  reconstruction  of  the 
framework  of  its  lines. 

What  does  the  picture  stand  for?    Let 


THB   aLBANERS-MILLET. 


angles,  is  dangerously  near  the  methods 
that  in  days  now  happily  gone — or  going 
— ^by,  have  ground  into  so  many  minds  a 
life-long  distaste  for  a  literature  that  had 
been  simply  parsed  to  death.  "Making 
a  school-art  of  that  which  the  poets  did 
only  teach  by  a  divine  delightfulness," 
was  one  oi  the  things  against  which  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  strove  in  his  Defense  of 
Poe^y,  and  we  are  going  fax  toward?  ren- 
dering imperative  a  like  defense  of  the 
"delightful  teaching''  of  the  nainters.    It 


Millet  himself  say.  "See,"  his  brother 
Pierre  tells  us  he  would  exclaim,  as  he 
watched  the  peasants  at  their  work,  "all 
their  movements  count.  There  is  nothing 
done  uselessly.  Notice,  too,  how  well  the 
light  strikes  them,  and  absorbs  all  the  lit- 
tle details,  till  there  remains  only  the 
stronger  accents  of  shade  which  define 
here  and  there  the  luminous  masses,"  "See 
the  grand  movements,"  he  would  say 
again,  "of  the  men  who  lift  the  sheaves 
on  their  pitchforks,  to  give  them  to  those 
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who  are  on  the  stacks.  It  is  astonishing, 
towards  the  approach  of  night,  how  grand 
everything  on  the  plain  appears,  especially 
when  we  see  figures  thrown  out  against 
the  sky.  Then  they  look  like  giants." 
Put  beside  "The  Gleaners,"  now,  as  many 
more  of  Millef  s  pictures  as  you  can,  and 
see — or  rather  feel — in  all  of  them  this 
grandeur  of  their  lines,  this  splendid 
massing  of  the  luminous  against  the  dark, 
this  absolute  absorption  of  all  save  the 
significant.  Those  are  the  things  to  feel 
in  such  a  picture  as  "The  Gleaners" — to 
feel  by  giving  up  one's  self  to  their  in- 
fluence as  one  yields  to  the  spell  of  the 
depths  of  light,  the  boundless  lines,  of 
ocean  or  the  sky.  Take  Millet's  word  for 
it,  not  mine.  "Oh,  how  I  wish,"  he  wrote 
of  his  painting  of  a  shepherd  keeping 
watch  over  his  flock  by  night — "how  I 
wish  I  could  make  those  who  see  my  work 
feel  the  splendors  and  the  terrors  of  the 
night.  One  ought  to  be  able  to  make  the 
people  hear  the  songs,  the  silences  and 
murmurings  of  the  air.  They  should  feel 
the  infinite."  And  shall  we  not,  instead 
of  shutting  up  the  figures  in  all  manner 
of  imaginary  squares  and  ovals,  allow  the 
sweep  and  majesty,  the  spaciousness  and 
freedom  to  speak  to  us  in  their  own  way, 
as  Millet  wished  they  should? 

Jules  Breton,  whose  "tall,  sunburnt 
girls,"  as  he  described  them,  "with  the 
heat  of  the  day  still  held  amid  the  tangles 
of  their  hair  *  *  *  ^th  their  sic- 
kles, on  which  the  cool  glow  of  the  sky 
shone  like  moonlight,"  may  be  with  such 
suggestiveness  compared  with  Millefs 
— Jules  Breton,  in  his  Vie  d'un  Artiste, 
points  out  that  the  earlier  French  painters 
had  not  "associated  the  life  of  man  with 
the  life  of  things,  or  made  their  figures 
alive  with  all  the  ambient  vibrations,  par- 
ticipants of  all  the  phenomena  of  earth 
and  sky;  they  had  not  made  them  breathe 
their  natural  element,  the  air."  But 
*^what  would  I  not  give,"  writes  Millet 
of  another  painting  he  was  working  at, 
"to  bathe  it  in  space  as  I  see  it  in  my 
memory!  Oh,  aerial  spaces  which  made 
me  dream  when  I  was  a  child,  will  I  never 
be  allowed  even  to  suggest  you?"  He 
does  suggest  them — with  all  their  mystery, 
with  all  that  endless  fascination  which 


haunts  horizon  lines  across  broad  lowland 
reaches — ^and  becomes  to  us  the  interpre- 
ter of  the  largeness,  the  dignity,  the  sim- 
plicity of  things  we  have  passed,  here  on 
our  Indiana  plains,  "perhaps  a  hundred 
times,  nor  oared  to  see." 

"  Art  was  given  us  for  that; 
God  uses  us  to  help  each  other  so, 
Lending  our  minds  out. " 

And  if  "The  Gleaners,"  and  "The 
Sower,"  and  "The  Shepherdess"  do  noth- 
ing else  for  the  children  in  our  schools 
than  silently  to  pass  on  down  to  them 
the  lesson  that  Theocritus  taught  Millet,  I 
believe  they  will  have  done  their  work. 
"As  for  myself,"  he  writes,  *  *  "the 
reading  of  Theocritus  proves  to  me  that 
one  is  never  so  Greek  as  in  painting  one's 
own  impressions,  no  matter  where  they 
were  received,  and  Burns  proves  it  also. 
It  makes  me  wish  more  ardently  than 
ever  to  express  some  of  the  things  of  my 
own  home,  the  home  where  I  lived."  If  we 
ever  have  a  national  art,  it  will  be  when 
we  learn  that — as  I  believe  we  now  are 
learning  it;  when  to  us  as  to  MUlet,  in 
Theophile  Gautier's  words,  "Sowing 
reaping,  grafting  are  holy  acts,  having 
their  own  beauty  and  nobility." 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Walt  Whitman 
spent  "two  rapt  hours"  before  "The 
Sower" — the  grandest  figure  in  its  move- 
ment, one  is  tempted  to  believe,  since 
Michelangelo— and  wrote  that  evening: 
"If  for  nothing  else,  I  should  dwell  on 
my  brief  Boston  visit  for  opening  to  me 
the  new  world  of  Millet's  pictures.  Will 
America  ever  have  such  an  artist  out  of 
her  own  gestation,  body,  soul?"  For  there 
is  something  of  what  we  like  to  think  of 
as  belonging  to  our  own  truest  national 
ideals,  sometliing  that  Lincoln  would  have 
loved — I  scarcely  know  how  else  to  give 
the  touchstone  that  I  mean — in  Millefs 
work.  "I  have  avoided  (as  I  alwaj's  do 
with  horror)  ever}'thing  that  can  verge 
on  the  sentimental,"  he  writes  of  his 
"Woman  Going  to  Draw  Water."  '1 
wanted  her  to  do  her  work  good-naturedly 
and  simply,  without  thinking  anything 
about  it — as  if  it  were  a  part  of  her  daily 
labor,  the  habit  of  her  life."  Work  sim- 
ply done,  without  thinking  sentimentally 
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about  it — there  is  a  dignity  in  that  to 
whose  appeal  our  Anglo-Saxon  blood  re- 
sponds instinctively;  and  pictures  like 
^*The  Gleaners" — I  should  have  chosen 
"The  Sower/'  were  it  only  more  easily  ac- 
cessible— have  the  virility  of  Bums'  "A 
Man's  a  Man  for  a'  That."  And  that  is 
better  in  our  schools,  a  thousand  times, 
than  all  mere  prettiness. 

"Some  tell  me  that  I  deny  the  charms 
of  the  country,"  he  wrote  in  1863  about 
^'The  Man  with  a  Hoe."  "I  find  much 
more  than  charms.  I  find  infinite  glories. 
I  see  as  well  as  they  do  the  little  flowers 
of  which  Christ  said  that  Solomon,  in  all 
his  glory,  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
these.  I  see  the  halos  of  dandelions,  and 
the  sim,  which  spreads  out  beyond  the 
world  its  glory  in  the  clouds.  But  I  see  as 
well,  in  tiie  plain,  the  steaming  horses  at 
work,  and  in  a  rocky  place  a  man,  all  worn 
out,  whose  ^hanl^  you  have  heard  since 
morning,  and  who  tries  to  straighten  him- 
self a  moment  and  breathe.  The  drama 
is  surrounded  by  beauty."  "  ^Thou  shalt 
eat  thy  bread  in  the  sweat  of  thy  brow,' " 
he  had  written  in  1850.  "Is  this  the  gay, 
jovial  work  some  people  would  have  us 
believe  in?  But,  nevertheless,  to  m©  it 
is  true  humanity  and  great  poetry."  And 
is  it  not  worth  while  to  remember,  as  Mil- 
let's work  can  not  but  bring  it  to  our 
mind,  that  to  the  greatest  of  all  teachers, 
the  sower  going  forth  to  sow,  and  the 
shepherd  whose  voice  the  sheep  know  as 
he  leads  them  out,  and  the  workers  in  the 
fields  white  to  the  harvest,  were  true  hu- 
manity and  great  poetry,  too? 

Just  one  thing  more.  Virgil — whose 
line  :  "It  is  the  hour  when  the  great  shad- 
ows descend  toward  the  plain,"  hovered 
continually  before  the  boy's  imagination;, 
the  Bible — some  of  whose  sentences  he 


used  to  say  he  looked  upon  as  gigantic 
monuments;  Michelangelo — of  whom  h*e 
wrote  recalling  the  first  time  he  visited 
the  Louvre:  ^^Here  I  first  touched  the 
heart  and  heard  the  speech  of  him  who 
has  so  haunted  me  all  my  life" — these 
were  the  three  profoundest  moulding  in- 
fluences on  his  work.  And  may  not  Mil- 
let's own  large  touch  and  grand  simplicity 
in  some  like  manner  stamp  itself  upon 
our  children's  minds?  For  as  Mr.  Gilder 
well  has  said:  "For  largeness,  for  inten- 
sity of  expression,  for  sanity  and  health- 
fulness  of  tone,  for  Biblical  majesty  and 
elevation,  and  for  the  sense  of  beauty. 
Millet  must  be  set  apart  with  such  na- 
tures as  those  of  Giotto,  Michelangelo, 
and  Rembrandt."  And  it  is  good  some- 
times to  breathe  their  ampler  air.* 
Hanover,  Indiana. 

*In  Scribner'i  Monthlw*  running  from  September. 
1880,  through  January.  1881  (Vols.  XX  and  XXI),  is  the 
abridged  translation  of  Sensier's  **Jean  Francois  Millet 
—Peasant  and  Painter."  Here  are  found  Millet's 
charming  recollections  of  his  childhood  and  youth, 
letters  fu'i  «♦  ^»"  "•"  invninoKu  oi>;f;/>t.*n  ^ffais  works, 
much  of  sism — in  a 

word,  a  r  pplementa 

a  study  c  that  it  is 

the  teach  indirectly, 

with  whi  :>ncerned.) 

IntheCV  ^oI.XLV), 

is  "The  d   by  His 

Younger  be  Century 

for  April  fe  at  Bar- 

biion,  ralue   to 

Sensier's  d   Wheel- 

wriffht's  Francois 

Millet"  nber,  1876 

(Vol.  X3  Jeted  Sen- 

sier's **  Life,"  says  is  **one  of  the  most  complete  and 
Sersonal  studies  of  Millet  that  hare  been  published." 
f  interest,  too,  are  Wyatt  Eaton's  **  Recollections  of 
Jean  Francois  Millet."  in  the  Century  Magazine  for 
May,  1889  (Vol.  XXXVIII).  esnecially  tor  Millet's  de- 
lightful  drawings  for  his  children  and  grandchildren, 
of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  the  Ogre,  etc.  Theodore 
Child's  article  on  Millet,  in  the  Atlantic  for  October, 
1887  (Vol.  LX),  is  devoted  to  showing  that  it  is  mainly 
the  literary  interest  which  his  pictures  have,  to  which 
answer  is  made  by  Walter  Cranston  Lamed  ("  Millet 
and  Recent  Criticism"),  in  iSrribner'e  Magazine  for 
September,  1890  (Vol.  VIII).  In  ikribner*8  Magazine 
for  May  and  June.  1890  (Vol.  VII •,  are  articles  by  T.  H. 
Bartlett  on  "Barbizon  and  Jean  Francois  Millet." 
Will  Low -who,  like  AVheelwright  and  baton,  knew 
Millet  at  Barbizon—  has  an  article  in  McClure't  Maga- 
zine  lor  May,  1896,  which  I  have  not  seen. 


OUTLOOK. 

We  know  but  this:    a  glint  afar 
Through  darkness  of  a  heavenly  light; 
Beyond  that  star  another  night; 
Beyond  that  night  another  star. 

—John  HaU  Ingham, 
In  the  February  Atlantic. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  SANITY.* 


R.  I.  Hamilton. 


A  plea  for  sanity  is  always  in  order. 
Among  the  trainers  of  youth  it  should  ever 
be  pertinent.  Physical, '  intellectual  and 
mioial  soundings  are  characteristics  reafi- 
ooiably  required  as  the  results  of  school 
training.  The  particular  phases  of  un- 
soundness with  which  I  shall  deal  at  pres- 
ent are  those  pertaining  to  our  theory  and 
piractice  as  professional  pedagogues. 
Though  I  am  quite  sure  that  in  nmny 
cases  our  practice  is  much  sounder  than 
our  theory — greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  children  under  our  caire. 

PUPIL  aOVBRNMBNT. 

The  recent  movement  for  self-govern- 
ment^ or  pupil  government,  is  a  case  in 
point.  For  various  reasons,  many  high 
schools  and  some  grammar  scht)ols 
have  turned  over  the  government  of  the 
school  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  students 
themselves.  This^  in  my  judgment,  is 
mainly  if  not  altogether  a  mistake.  The 
most  important  function  of  the  school  is 
to  train  up  law-abiding  citizens — ^to  make 
young  men  and  women  responsive  to  le- 
gitimate control  and  obedient  to  properly 
ooDstituted  authority.  At  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one the  state  permits  the  young  man  to 
have  a  voice  in  governmental  affairs,  and 
the  experience  of  the  past  has  not  indi- 
cated that  the  age  limit  is  too  high. 

The  custom  of  student  control,  at  least 
to  a  large  extent,  is  almost  universal 
among  the  colleges.  The  faculty,  with  all 
the  simulation  of  the  politician,  an- 
nounces to  crude  boys  of  seventeen  to 
twenty  that  "the  discipline  of  this  insti- 
tution is  very  liberal;  the  students  are  ex- 
pected to  control  themselves,  very  largely, 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  oversight  of  the 
facultjr^*  (which  last  means  little,  if  any- 
thing). Any  protest  against  such  college 
government  is  met  by  the  stereotyped  an- 
swer from  the  officials,  that  "when  a  boy 
goes  to  college  he  is  no  longer  a  boy,  but 
a  young  man,  who  knows  what  he  wants 
and  is  capable  of  governing  himself."  The 
fact  that  their  every-day  experience  with 


college  boys  belies  this  claim  justifies  the 
suspicion  that  student  control  signifies  in- 
ability in  the  faculty  to  control. 

The  bounden  duty  of  the  grammar 
school,  the  high  school  and  the  college, 
as  well  as  the  primary  school,  is  to  teach 
the  boys  and  girls  how  to  govern  by  teaeh- 
ing  them  first  how  to  obey,  to  fit  them  for 
future  governing  by  showing  them  first 
the  necessity  for  obedience.  Solon,  the 
lawgiver  of  the  Greeks,  said:  '^e  who 
has  learned  to  obey  will  know  how  to  com- 
mand." 

THE  CULTURE  EPOCH  THEORY 

Was  hailed  with  delignt  by  the  radicals. 
As  soon  as  it  had  the  support  of  a  great 
name  or  two,  undiscriminating  young 
teachers  everywhere  hastened  to  "recog- 
nize" that  every  child  at  some  stage  of 
his  growth  is  a  savage — ^a  bit  of  imporfc- 
tant  information  that  could  have  been 
gained  from  any  member  of  the  said 
child^s  family.  Immediately  they  laid  in 
a  supply  of  bows  and  arrows,  spear  heads, 
war  clubs,  wampum  and  turkey  feathers, 
and  proceeded  with  firreat  zeal  to  "culti- 
vate" his  savage  instincts,  to  develop  his 
half  brutal  nature,  and  to  make  him  the 
best  possible  specimen  of  aborigine. 

Discerning  teachers  saw  the  kearSid  of 
truth  in  the  theory  but  did  not  forget  that 
the  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  civilize 
these  savages.  They  therefore  made  use 
of  their  knowledge  of  the  semi-savage  nar 
ture  in  finding  ways  to  appeal  to  the  intel- 
lect and  aspirations  of  these  yooing  bar- 
barians and  so  lift  them  out  of  the  shad- 
ows of  savagery  into  the  full  sunlight  of 
civilized  manhood. 

SPECIALIZATION. 

Under  the  leadership  of  some  of  the 
college  presidents,  many  young  men  and 
young  women  have  rushed  into  speciali- 
zation before  they  have  had  a  solid  foun- 


*  Portions  of  the  President's  inauffural  addreM  be- 
fore the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association,  Indian- 
apolis, December  26, 1900. 
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dation  for  special  work.  It  must  be  con- 
ceded that  all  knowledge  is  so  related  that 
a  considerable  amount  of  what  is  com- 
monly called  general  knowledge  and  cul- 
ture must  be  had  as  a  suflScient  founda- 
tion for  intelligent  specialization.  This 
amount  is  certainly  not  less  than  that  pro- 
vided by  the  ordinary  high  school  course. 
In  my  judgment  no  specializing  should  be 
permitted  in  the  high  school  or  in  the  first 
two  years  of  the  college  course.  When 
the  bachelor's  degree  is  required  as  the 
basis  of  specialization,  it  will  be  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  general  public  and 
wUl  elevate  the  standing  and  increase  the 
efficiency  of  our  professions.  Then 
"quack/'  "shyster/'  "pettifogger,"  and 
"sky  pilot"  will  no  longer  be  tiie  popular 
epithets  bestowed  upon  our  physicians, 
teachers,  lawyers  and  ministers.  TTien  the 
American  professions  will  no  longer  be 
characterized  by  superficiality  and  empir- 
icism. Many  a  bright  college  boy  has  de- 
veloped into  a  narrow,  conceited,  one- 
sided man  because  of  immature  speciali- 
zation. 

BLeCTIVBS. 

Disconnected  election  is  an  outgrowth 
of  sT)ecializaton.  The  normal,  sound 
mind  can  do  fairly  good  work  in  all  the 
Bubjects  of  study.  The  mind  that  can  not 
cope  with  the  facts  and  principles  of  lan- 
guage, literature,  history,  the  arts,  mathe- 
matics, natural  science,  etc.,  with  reason- 
able success  is  abnormal.  Granting  that 
such  a  mind  be  found,  a  rational  method 
would  seem  to  dictate  that  a  course  of 
treatment  be  followed  which  would  tend 
to  lessen  its  defects  and  to  strengthen  its 
weaknesses,  the  result  being  a  well- 
rounded,  robust  mind. 

The  prevailing  course  just  now,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  very  different,  at  least 
in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning.  As- 
suming that  every  mind  is  an  abnormal 
one,  it  proceeds  to  coddle  and  cultivate 
the  abnormality  through  election  and 
specialization,  until  the  result,  instead  of 
being  a  well  balanced  and  well  informed 
intellect — ^which  should  be  the  ideal  of 
school  education — is  a  mind  ill-developed 
and  out  of  poise. 


Before  a  student  has  completed  a  thor- 
ough high  school  course,  he  is  in  no  con- 
dition to  decide  what  he  shall  study.  He 
has  neither  the  knowledge,  the  training 
nor  the  maturity  of  mind  to  make  intel- 
ligent election;  and  surely  his  education 
ought  not  to  be  controlled  by  caprice.  He 
is  safest  in  following  the  guidance  of  his 
teachers.  "Shall  riot  a  boy  be  permitted 
to  make  the  most  of  his  special  talent?" 
Certainly;  but  let  him  first  find  what 
special  talent  he  has.  "If  he  lacks  talent 
for  certain  subjects,  shall  he  be  denied 
the  privilege  of  concentrating  his  mind 
upon  those  subjects  for  which  he  has  an 
aptitude?"  Certainly  not;  but  'lack  of 
talent"  for  a  subject  very  often  proves  to 
be  simply  disinclination  to  study  it.  Is  it 
not  strange  that  one's  "talents"  should 
serve  him  well  and  efficiently  until  he 
gets  into  the  high  school,  and  then,  sud- 
denly some  of  them  desert  him?  Mani- 
festly the  university,  not  the  high  school, 
is  the  place  for  election  and  soecializa- 
tion. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

For  several  years  the  outcry  against 
school  examinations  has  been  vociferous. 
The  mere  mention  of  examination  is  suffi- 
cient to  throw  Col.  Parker  and  many 
others  into  violent  hysterics.  Yet,  when 
the  student  desires  to  enter  a  higher 
educational  institution,  especially  if  he 
desires  to  take  advanced  work  or  work 
that  shall  count  toward  a  degree,  he 
is  confronted  by  a  very  well  defined  for- 
mal examination.  Though  they  cry  out 
against  the  examination,  they  have  not 
yet  developed  a  plan  which  they  them.- 
selves  will  trust  for  finding  out  what  a 
student  knows  or  what  he  can  do.  If  he 
wants  to  enter  the  civil  service  he  must 
pass  an  examination.  Your  Uncle  Samuel 
doesn't  know  any  better  way. 

If  a  student  really  knows,  what  better 
method  can  be  devised  for  finding  out  this 
fact  than  to  propound  a  proper  and  defin- 
ite question  and  to  let  him  give  his  pre- 
cise answer,  orally  or  in  writing,  with  suf- 
ficient deliberation.  If  he  really  ha* 
power,  what  better  test  than  to  set  him  an 
appropriate  and  definite  problem,  and  with 
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suitable  equipments  to  let  him  proceed  to 
show  what  he  can  do? 

Should  not  any  one  be  willing  to  stand 
or  fall  by  such  a  test?  Is  it  not  just  to 
the  examinee?  I  have  seen  examinations 
that  are  not  fair  tests,  and  so  have  you. 
but  is  it  not  a  fact  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
criticisms  against  examinations  are  not 
valid;  or,  if  valid  at  all,  that  they  are 
against  the  examiner  rather  than  the  ex- 
amination? The  truth  is  that  the  exam- 
ination is  a  very  valuable  educatioaml 
agency  and  can  not  be  abolished  without 
definite  loss.  Let  us  be  sane  enough  to 
remove  tJie  objectionable  features,  but  to 
retain  the  valuable  ones. 

THB  FUNCTION  OP  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  ideal  course,  or  at  least  the  course 
that  corresponds  to  the  best  current  prac- 
tice, between  the  kindergarten  and  the 
university  covers  sixteen  continuous  years, 
say  from  the  completion  of  the  sixth  year 
of  age  to  that  of  the  twenty-second.  The 
sixteen  years  should  be  a  carefuUv 
planned  course,  taking  the  child  where 
the  kindergarten  leaves  him  at  six  or  from 
the  home  at  the  same  age  and  preparing 
him  for  the  universitv.  Purely  for  con- 
venience this  course  may  be  divided  as  at 
present,  into  the  elementary  school,  the 
high  school  and  the  college.  In  such  a 
division  the  elementary  school  covers  the 
first  eight  years,  the  high  school  the  next 
four,  and  the  college  the  last  four  years. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  entire  pe- 
riod of  sixteen  years  should  be  constructed 
on  the  supposition  that  all  the  nupils  will 
complete  the  course.  By  this,  I  mean 
that  the  standard  school  course  is  such 
a  one  as  it  should  be  if  we  knew  on  the 
day  of  a  child's  entrance  into  the  lowest 
primary  grade  that  he  would  complete  the 
entire  course.  But  we  know  that  not  all 
the  children  will  complete  the  course,  un- 
der the  most  favorable  conditions;  at 
present  an  exceedingly  small  percentage 
of  them  do  so.  This  fact  does  not  break 
the  force  of  the  argument,  however.  With 
this  carefully  worked  out  course,  con- 
structed on  this  hypothesis,  the  waste 
would  be  reduced  to  the  minimum,  so 
far  as  the  course  is  concerned. 


The  school  educajion  of  the  human  be- 
ing is  or  should  be  a  continuous  process 
of  training  and  development,  with  no 
breaks  made  necessary  by  the  process.  The 
course  under  consideration  is  the  one  that 
will  be  most  complete  when  terminated 
at  any  given  point.  By  this,  I  mean  that 
if  the  child  leave  school  pennanentiy  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  this  year's  work 
has  been  the  best  possible  that  could  have 
been  given  him,  that  it  is  just  what 
would  have  been  given  him  had  he 
known  on  his  first  day  that  he  was  to  re- 
main but  a  year. 

CONTINUOUS  3BSS1QN5. 

Public  schools  and  state  colleges  should 
be  open  continuously.  The  function  of 
the  public  school  is  the  making  of  citi- 
zens. ShaU  it  work  at  its  trade  for  six 
or  nine  months  in  the  year  and  ''shut 
down"  for  the  remaininsr  six  or  three, 
permitting  the  unfinished  product  to  "go 
to  the  dogs"  in  the  meantime,  or  to  lapse 
into  "innocuous  desuetude?"  Why  shall 
we  continue  a  policy  that  robs  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  children  of  one-fourth 
to  one-half  of  their  opportunity  for  secur- 
ing an  education?  State  colleges  belong 
to  the  people.  Why  shall  they  be  per- 
mitted to  close  their  doors  against  the 
people  when  the  people  want  them  open 
and  at  just  the  time  when  certain  of  the 
people  must  use  them  or  not  at  all? 

Millions  of  dollars  of  capital,  locked  up 
in  schoolhouses  and  equipments  all  over 
this  country,  lie  absolutely  idle  and  un- 
productive for  one-third  of  every  year. 
How  does  this  comport  with  correct  eco- 
nomic ideas,  or  with  the  commercial 
spirit  of  the  times?  What  would  be 
thought  of  a  railroad  corporation  that 
ran  trains  only  nine  months  in  the  year; 
or  of  a  merchant  who  closed  his  doors  for 
three  months  in  the  year;  or  of  a  physician 
who  ^laid  off"  through  June,  July  and 
August;  or  of  a  church  that  saved  souls 
only  in  the  months  with  "r"? 

Would  it  kill  off  the  teachers  and  chil- 
dren to  do  school  work  all  the  year?  Then 
do  we  three-quarters  kill  them  as  it  is? 
Can  we  justify  ourselves  in  even  half- 
killing  them?    Is  there  any  reason  in  the 
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nature  of  things  that  school  work  shall 
be  more  harmful  than  other  occupatioDfi? 
In  the  nature  of  things  should  not  school 
work  be  wholesome  and  healthful^  not  for 
nine  months  but  for  twelve?  It  will  not 
do  to  say  that  under  present  conditions 
such  is  not  the  case.  When  you  admit 
that,  you  convict  yourself  of  being  "ac- 
cessory before  the  fact"  to  murder, 
whether  physical  or  mental.  If  present 
school  conditions  are  not  sanitary  and 
conducive  to  mental  and  physical  vigor, 
they  must  be  made  so  at  once. 

Continuous  sessions  do  not  mean  that 
every  child  of  school  age  must  attend 
twelve  months  in  the  year,  though  it  were 
better  that  most  of  tiiem  do  so.  Where 
good  reasons  existed  the  child  could  at- 
tend any  consecutive  nine  months  in  the 
year.  It  were  much  better  that  children 
should  be  under  the  care  of  their  teachers 
through  the  summer  months  than  to  be 
turned  loose  in  the  streets  as  so  many 
of  them  are.  It  is  to  meet  these  very  prob- 
lems that  "vacation  schools"  are  being 
established  in  so  many  of  the  large  cities. 
Many  parochial  schools  follow  a  much 
wiser  policy  in  this  matter  than  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  run  continuously  eleven 
months  in  the  year. 

But  the  question  of  expense  is  urged 
here.  It  is  the  same  old  barrier  that  has 
been  thrown  across  the  path  of  all  pro- 
gress in  public  education.  It  is  hierh 
time  that  this  subject  be  thrown  out  of 
court  altogether.  It  is  appropriately  and 
completely  answered  by  this  question. 
Can  the  state  afford  not  to  do  it?  How- 
ever, the  expense  would  not  be  propor- 
tionately augmented.  There  would  be  no 
increase  for  buildings  and  equipments; 
and  even  from  the  running  expenses  must 
be  deducted  the  fuel  bill  and  in  most 
ca^es  the  janitor's  salaries.  With  continu- 
ous sessions  the  yearly  emoluments  of  the 
teacher  would  more  nearly  measure  the 
value  of  the  service  rendered,  the  tenure 
of  office  would  be  more  permanent,  and 
teaching  would  become  a  profession. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  COMMERCIAL  COURSES. 

At  present  we  are  looking  to  manual 
training  and   the   commercial   course   in 


the  high  school  as  the  universal  panaceas 
for  school  ills.  It  is  easy  to  introduce 
these  features— they  commend  them- 
selves to  the  patrons.  The  father  thinks 
it  a  good  scheme  that  his  son  learn  to 
work  in  wood  and  iron  while  gettiug  his 
school  education,  so  that  he  may  step  di- 
rectly from  the  school  at  the  end  of  the 
course  into  a  steady  position  as  a  skilled 
mechanic;  or,  he  is  inmiensely  pleased 
that  the  conmiercial  course  will,  on  its 
completion,  put  his  son  in  charge  of  some 
large  mercantile  establishment  or  into  the 
superintendency  of  an  important  manu- 
facturing enterprise. 

But  these  courses  can  not  do  these 
things;  and  educators  who  encourage  this 
expectation  make  a  mistake.  When  the 
disappointments  come  parents  do  not  un- 
derstand the  failure,  and  the  school,  the 
teacher  or  the  course  receives  the  blame. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  the  manual 
training  school  to  teach  the  trades  or  to 
make  skilled  workmen.  A  manual  train- 
ing school  is  a  school  for  developing  and 
cultivating  the  mind,  where  the  appeal  is 
made  largely  through  the  hand.  It  is  not 
.in  any  proper  sense  a  trade  school.  The 
commercial  course  in  the  high  school  is 
not  a  short  cut  to  the  ability  to  make  a 
bare  living.  Nor  do  high  schools  have  at 
their  command  an  assortment  of  positions 
as  foremen,  managers  or  superintendents 
of  large  commercial  enterprises  to  be  given 
as  rewards  to  their  successful  students. 
The  commercial  course  is  not  a  cheap  and 
an  easy  course.  It  must  cover  as  much 
time  and  must  mean  as  much  work  as 
the  other  courses.  If  possible  it  must  be 
as  disciplinary,  as  scholarly  and  as  cul- 
tural as  they. 

THE  BRIGHT  CHILD. 

It  is  the  universal  practice  of  the 
schools  (at  least  I  hope  it  is)  to  smooth 
down  and  make  easy  the  pathway  to 
learning  for  the  weaklings — those  who, 
in  the  classic  language  of  Hawley  Smith, 
are  ^T)orn  shorf ^  mentally.  This  custom 
I  endorse  most  cordially. 

But  are  we  sometimes  in  danger  of  neg- 
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lecting  the  capable  ones?  In  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day,  overwhelmed  with  the 
onerous  and  multifarious  duties  of  the 
schoolroom,  are  we  tempted  to  say  that 
"they  can  get  along  pretty  well  without 
my  constant  care,  and  occasionally  I  shall 
be  compelled  to  pass  them  by?''  Do  we 
sometimes  harness  them  with  slower  and 
weaker  mates,  then  curb  their  zeal,  check 
their  pace,  and  deny  them  the  right  to 
accomplish  all  they  might  properly  do? 

Teachers,  add  not  to  your  other  sins 
the  unpardonable  one  of  arrested  devel- 


opment. These  bright  boys  and  girls  are 
the  pearls  among  Ijie  pebbles,  the  gold 
among  the  dross,  the  diamonds  among  the 
sands.  It  is  they  who  are  to  become  the 
most  valuable  members  of  society.  Upon 
them  must  fall  the  burdens  of  industry, 
of  commerce,  and  of  government.  They 
are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  They  must  set 
the  pace  and  maintain  the  progress  of  civ- 
ilization. It  is  they  who  are  to  save  the 
world.  In  closing  this  address,  I  wish  to 
utter  a  most  earnest  and  urgent  plea  for 
the  rights  of  the  bright  boy  and  girl. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  ENGLISH. 


John  B.  Wisely. 


It  is  said  that  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
as  they  were  all  with  one  accord  in  one 
place,  there  came  suddenly  a  sound  from 
heaven  as  of  a  rushing,  mighty  wind,  and 
it  filled  all  the  house  where  they  were 
sitting.  There  appeared  unto  them  cloven 
tongues  like  as  of  fire,  sitting  upon  each 
of  them,  and  they  were  all  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to  speak  with 
other  tongues  as  the  spirit  gave  them  ut^ 
terance.  It  is  for  some  such  outpour- 
ing of  the  spirit  of  English  upon  the 
teachers  of  Indiana  that  this  paper  pleads. 

Many  of  us  in  our  blind  adherenoe  to 
textbooks,  with  our  mechanical  ways  and 
cut-and-dried  methods  of  teaching,  have 
not  even  paused  to  ask  ourselves  whether 
indeed  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost  in  Eng- 
lish. When  we  stop  to  consider  it,  we 
understand  readily  what  one  means  when 
one  speaks  of  the  spirit  of  the  American 
people,  the  spirit  of  the  church,  of  a  po- 
litical party,  the  spirit  of  a  man  in  his 
work,  the  spirit  of  a  child  in  the  school. 
We  mean  by  this  expression  the  attitude 
of  the  party,  the  institution,  the  indi- 
vidual toward  the  problems  with  which 
they  have  to  deal.  Are  their  sympathies 
broad?  Is  their  action  reasonable  and 
wise?  Have  they  the  right  feelings  to- 
ward men  and  their  welfare?     Are  their 


motives  pure?  Do  they  take  into  consid- 
eration all' the  conditions  under  which 
they  do  their  work,  and  do  they  do  it  in 
the  wisest,  most  effective  and  economicfil 
way?  If  so  we  say  the  spirit  of  that  or- 
ganization, of  that  individual,  is  good. 

If  you  step  into  a  schoolroom  and  find 
everything  going  nicely;  if  the  childrea 
are  wideawake  and  industrious;  if  the 
teacher  is  enthusiastic  and  receives  a 
ready  response  from  her  pupils;  if  everj 
one  seems  to  be  happy  and  interest  is  at 
white  heat,  you  say  there  is  an  excellent 
spirit  in  that  school. 

Just  as  there  is  a  spirit  in  every  school 
or  organization  of  any  kind,  in  every 
individual,  so  there  is  a  spirit  in  the  work 
done  in  each  subject  in  the  school.  There 
is  a  spirit  in  the  work  in  geography,  a 
spirit  in  the  work  in  history,  and  a  spirit 
in  the  work  in  English.  And  upon  Chia 
spirit  depends  in  larger  measure  than  we 
think  the  value  of  the  work  done  in  aay 
subject.  The  teacher  may  be  ever  so  weU 
prepared,  her  methods  may  be  beyond 
criticism,  her  pupils  may  have  oceans  of 
native  ability,  but  without  this  spirit  the 
work  will  be  dead  and  fruitless,  it  will  be 
steel  and  flint  without  any  fire.  It  wiU 
lack  the  life-giving  element,  the  contact 
of  mind  with  mind  which  alone  can  pro- 
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duce  growth.  And  if  it  be  possible,  this 
is  of  more  importance  in  tlie  subject  of 
English  than  any  other  line  of  work. 

What,  then,  should  be  the  attitude  of 
the  teacher  and  the  pupil  toward  this  im- 
portant subject  of  English?  What  shoidd 
be  the  feeling  or  the  spirit  in  the  school 
in  order  that  the  best  results  may  be  ob- 
tained in  this  line  of  work? 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  teacher 
should  be  interested  and  enthusiafitic  in 
the  work.  These  are  general  conditions 
which  must  prevail  in  any  line  of  work  if 
any  success  is  to  be  attained.  In  English, 
if  in  any  subject,  the  teacher  certainly  ha« 
adequate  motives  for  being  interested  and 
enthusiastic.  The  English  is  our  mother 
tongue  and  it  is  fast  becoming  the  lan- 
guage of  the  world.  No  language  is  more 
beautiful  and  at  the  same  time  practical; 
none  more  flexible  or  better  adapted  to 
express  thought. 

Two  Germans  do  not  talk  together  very 
long  imtil  they  get  into  a  discussion  as  to 
which  is  the  purer  form  of  German,  the 
stage  German  or  the  court  German.  The 
educated  Frenchman  loves  his  mother 
tongue  and  tries  to  speak  a  pure  form  of 
it.  Why  shouldn't  the  English-speaking 
teacher  be  proud  of  her  mother  tongue 
and  jealous  of  her  opportunities  to  teach 
it  to  the  American  youth? 

The  need  is  great.  A  person  is  judged, 
rated  in  the  educational  world,  graded  in 
the  scale  of  culture,  largely  by  the  lan- 
guage he  uses.  It  may  be  very  unjust, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  true.  If  you  meet  a 
stranger  and  talk  with  him  five  minutes 
and  discover  that  he  makes  a  great  many 
mistakes  in  his  language,  you  immediately 
decide  that  he  is  uneducated.  He  may 
know  a  great  many  things,  but  you  think 
him  lacking  in  culture.  Pure  English  is  a 
badge  of  refinement  and  poor  English  is 
just  as  much  a  mark  of  illiteracy  and  lack 
of  cidture.  No  matter  what  vocation  a 
man  may  choose  in  life,  inability  to  use 
his  mother  tongue  well  will  always  be  a 
great  burden  to  carry;  and  no  matter  how 
humble  a  man's  calling  in  life  may  be, 
skill  in  the  use  of  language,  other  things 
being  equal,  wiU  give  him  prestige  with 
his  fellows. 


I  knew  a  young  man  who  had  been  in- 
formally elected  principal  of  the  high 
school  in  a  flourishing  Indiana  town.  The 
board  had  not  had  a  formal  meeting,  but 
its  members  had  agreed  among  themselves 
to  give  the  position  to  this  young  man. 
They  expected  to  hold  a  formal  meeting 
later  and  ratify  their  choice  before  notify- 
ing the  young  man  of  his  election.  Be- 
fore this  had  been  done,  the  young  man 
made  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  of  his 
life.  He  wrote  the  board  a  letter  in  which 
he  said  that  he  thought  he  could  do  good 
work  in  their  high  school  because  he  was 
"usto^'  their  superintendent,  meaning  that 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  him.  When 
the  board  met  in  farmal  meeting  it  re- 
fused to  give  the  position  to  this  young 
man.  This  was  perhaps  an  extreme  case. 
In  all  probability  the  board  did  the  young 
man  an  injustice.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
one  of  our  leading  educational  institutions 
and  could  no  doubt  have  taught  very  well; 
but  the  story  illustrates  the  point,  that 
inability  to  use  English  stands  in  the  way 
of  a  man's  success  in  life.  It  impairs  his 
usefulness,  keeps  him  out  of  positions  in 
which  he  could  have  an  opportunity  for 
doing  good,  and  helps  to  destroy  his  in- 
fluence with  his  fellows. 

If  it  be  true,  as  is  often  affirmed,  that 
in  no  other  country  in  the  world  do  the 
educated  people  make  so  many  mistakes 
in  the  use  of  their  mother  tongue  as  in 
America,  then  here  is  food  for  reflection 
on  the  part  of  the  thoughtful  teacher. 
We  may  be  inclined  to  dispute  the  state- 
ment and  defend  our  people,  but  if  one 
will  notice  carefully  the  language  of  the 
educated  people  of  his  acquaintance,  he 
will  certainly  have  his  doubts.  What  a 
rare  thing  it  is  to  hear  a  person  speak 
extemporaneously  for  half  an  hour  with- 
out making  a  mistake!  I  am  speaking 
now,  not  of  minor  mistakes,  mere  freaks 
of  language,  or  petty  little  points  over 
which  cross-roads  grammarians  quibble. 
A  man  has  a  right  to  individuality  of  ex- 
pression when  he  is  talking  in  English, 
just  as  he  has  a  right  to  individuality  in 
character.  But  pitching  your  criticism 
upon  the  broadest  plane,  accepting  every 
expression  that  can  be  justified  at  all,  or 
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approved  upon  the  shadow  of  authority, 
how  often  do  you  hear  a  person  talk  for 
any  considerable  length  of  time  without 
violating  some  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  our  mother  tongue?  Let  every  one 
test  the  truth  of  the  statement  for  him- 
self. Let  him  listen  to  our  ministers  in 
their  pulpits,  our  lawyers  at  the  bar,  our 
statesmen  in  the  halls  of  congress  and  on 
the  stump,  our  lecturers  on  tiie  platform, 
our  teachers  in  our  universities,  colleges 
and  schools,  and  see  how  well  they  use 
their  mother  tongue.  And  if  so  much  cain 
be  said  for  the  educated  classes,  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  uneducated  and  partially 
educated  masses?  How  can  any  conscien- 
tious teacher,  filled  with  patriotism  and 
love  for  her  mother  tongue,  sleep,  well  at 
night  while  this  condition  of  afifairs  oom- 
tinues? 

It  is  true  that  we  may  accoimt  for  this 
situation  in  America,  as  many  have,  by 
saying  that  we  are  yet  young  as  a  nation; 
our  fathers  have  been  busy  clearing  away 
the  forests  and  building  homes,  and  we 
ourselves  axe  driven  at  a  mighty  rate  of 
speed  to  keep  up  with  this  commercial 
age.  We  have  not  had  time  for  culture 
and  refinement.  There  is  nowhere  in 
America  a  class  of  persons  of  leisure  upon 
whom  we  must  depend  largely  for  prog- 
ress in  BLTt  and  refinement.  All  this  may 
be  true,  but  it  does  not  solve  our  problem- 
The  conditions  remain  just  the  same  and 
the  teacher  may  still  reasonably  ask  her- 
self the  question  whether  or  not  with  con- 
ditions just  as  they  are,  with  the  child  in 
school  anywhere  from  one  to  twelve 
years,  she  does  as  much  as  she  can  to  give 
him  a  mastery  of  English.  Surely  the 
teacher  does  not  lack  for  motive  in  the 
work,  for  the  problem  is  one  to  call  out 
all  that  is  in  her. 

If  the  attitude  of  the  teacher  be  imr 
portant,  the  spirit  of  the  pupil  is  even 
more  impori:ant.  The  child  comes  into 
school  at  the  age  of  six,  making  all  kinds 
of  mistakes  in  the  use  of  his  mother 
tongue.  Moreover  he  is  not  aware  of  the 
fact  that  his  English  is  so  faulty.  His 
parents,  playmates  and  associates  have  al- 
ways made  these  same  errors,  and  the 
child  does  not  see  that  it  is  any  more  cor- 
rect, or  that  it  expresses  the  thought  any 


better  to  say,  "The  pen  doesn't  write 
weU"  than  it  does  to  say,  "The  pen 
don't  write  good!"  He  and  his  friends 
have  always  said,  "The  man  who  I  saw 
this  morning;"  they  have  always  been  un- 
derstood; and  he  does  not  quite  see  why 
he  should  now  change  and  say,  "The  man 
whom  I  saw  this  morning." 

I  can  remember  how  my  schoohnates 
and  I  at  one  time  said  "reading,"  "writ^ 
ing,"  and  "singing"  in  the  presence  of  our 
teacher  because  she  told  us  to  do  so  and 
we  were  afraid  to  question  her  or  refuse 
to  pronounce  the  words  correctly  as  she 
said.  But  when  we  were  out  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  teacher  we  said  "readin,** 
"writin,"  and  "singin,"  and  we  made  ail 
manner  of  fun  of  that  teacher  for  pro- 
nouncing the  words  "reading,"  "writing," 
and  "singing."  We  thought  she  was  a 
little  too  nice,  "stuck-up"  or  "highfar 
lutin,"  as  we  described  her.  It  may  be 
difficult  to  explain,  but  it  is  neverthelesB 
true,  especially  in  the  country,  that  there 
are  a  great  many  children,  especially  boys, 
who  on  account  of  the  perversity  .of  the 
spirit,  the  total  depravity  of  human  na- 
ture, home  training,  or  some  other  unac- 
countable cause,  feel  called  upon  to  act 
as  champions  in  the  cause  of  incorrect 
English.  They  take  pride  in  seeing  how 
much  slang  and  impure  English  they  can 
gather  up  and  use  on  all  occasions. 

If  children  come  into  school  feeling 
this  way,  if  this  is  in  any  degree  theip 
attitude  toward  the  subject  of  English, 
if  they  are  even  indififerent,  or  careless 
with  regard  to  the  subject,  then  indeed 
.the  problem  becomes  a  difficult  one  and  it 
will  require  all  the  teacher's  art  and  skill 
to  solve  it.  The  spirit  of  English  must 
then  be  created;  the  sympathies  of  the 
child  must  be  enlisted;  he  must  be  led  to 
love  his  mother  tongue  and  be  proud  to 
speak  it  well.  Unless  the  teacher  can  in- 
terest the  child  in  his  own  case,  lead  him 
to  love  English  and  to  desire  to  use  i{  well 
in  oral  and  written  discourse,  induce  him 
to  watch  his  own  language  as  weU  as  the 
language  of  others  in  order  that  he  may 
eliminate  imperfections  from  his  speech 
and  copy  the  good  qualities  which  he  dis- 
covers in  the  language  of  others,  unless 
the  teacher  can  induce  the  child  to  read 
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good  literature  largely  for  the  purpose  of 
abfiorbing  the  language  and  setting  up 
for  himself  high  ideals  of  English,  she 
must  be  content  with  very  meager  residts 
in  this  line  of  work. 

The  child's  mistakee  in  English  must 
be  carefully  and  persiBtently  corrected  by 
the  teacher.  English  is  in  bo  large  a 
measure  a  habit  that  the  child  can  im- 
prove only  by  having  his  attention  called 
again  and  again  to  the  incorrect  forms  of 
expression  which  he  uses,  the  teacher  at 
the  same  time  giving  him  the  correct  ex- 
pression and  requiring  him  to  repeat  it 
until  he  has  fixed  a  habit  of  using  the 
correct  expression  which  is  stronger  than 
the  habit  which  causes  him  to  use  the  in- 
correct one.  The  process  is  one  of  elim- 
ination by  substitution;  it  must  be  con- 
tinued as  long  as  the  child  remains  in 
school;  and  even  then,  with  the  most 
painstaking  care  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  and  the  most  persistent  eflfort  on 
the  part  of  the  child,  his  English  will  be 
far  from  perfect. 

Any  one  who  has  formed  any  bad  habit 
and  then  later  in  life  has  seen  the  error 
of  his  way  and  has  tried  to  break  up  that 
bad  habit  and  form  a  new  habit  in  its 
place,  knows  something  of  the  effort  re- 
quired to  accomplish  the  task.  I  can  re- 
naember  very  well  bow  my  father,  at  the 
age  of  forty,  chewed  up  most  of  the  peach- 
tree  twigs  and  sassafras  bushes  on  our 
farm  in  an  attempt  to  stop  chewing  to- 
bacco, a  habit  he  had  formed  when  a  boy. 
He  succeeded,  but  it  was  a  mighty  strug- 
gle. And  yet  I  doubt  if  it  requires  any 
more  will  power,  resolution,  persistent, 
painstaking  effort,  to  slop  chewing  to- 
bacco, smoking,  swearing  or  lying  than  it 
does  to  break  up  bad  habits  in  English 
and  form  good  ones. 

The  child  begins  no  easy  task  when  he 
takes  his  first  lesson  in  English,  and  there 
is  no  royal  road  leading  to  the  mastery  of 
it.  Much  of  the  way  is  steep  and  rough 
and  hard  to  climb.  One  who  would  be- 
come skillful  in  the  use  of  his  mother 
tongue  must  not  shrink  from  drudgery 
and  he  will  need  all  the  spirit,  enthusi- 
asm, determination,  and  fortitude  with 
which  his  teacher  can  inspire  him.    Here 


is  an  opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  place 
before  the  pupil  worthy  motives,  high 
aims  and  purposes,  to  cite  illustrious  ex- 
amples for  him  to  imitate,  to  give  him 
models  of  good  English  both  in  her  own 
language  and  in  literature  in  which  she 
may  interest  him.  The  teacher  must 
show  the  pupil  how  anxious  she  is  to  have 
him  acquire  this  habit  of  correct  English, 
how  she  and  he  will  work  together  toward 
this  end,  how  she  will  correct  all  his  mis- 
takes and  help  him  in  every  way  possible 
to  solve  his  problem.  By  aJl  these  means 
the  teacher  must  create  in  the  pupil  the 
spirit  of  English,  inspire  him  with  a  love 
for  his  mother  tongue,  and  endow  biTn 
with  the  determination  to  conquer  his 
difficulties. 

Whenever  a  great  work  like  this  is  pro- 
posed, we  teachers  everywhere  are  in- 
clined to  demand  an  exact  recipe  for  the 
accomplishment  of  it.  We  say  that  is  all 
very  well,  we  indorse  that  heartily,  but 
what  is  your  method  ?  How  are  you  going 
to  accomplish  all  this?  In  this  we  reveal 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  understand  the 
spirit  of  English.  This  question  concern- 
ing method  is  the  one  of  all  others 
that  can  not  be  answered,  because  the 
spirit  manifests  itself  in  many  different 
ways  in  many  individuals.  "They  were 
all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  began 
to  speak  with  other  tongues  as  the  spirit 
gave  them  utterance."  Not  that  we  can 
not  suggest  some  means  and  devices  that 
will  be  helpful  to  all  in  teaching  English. 
We  can.  For  example,  the  pupiPs  English 
must  have  the  careful  supervision  of  the 
teacher  at  all  times.  The  teacher  must, 
whenever  and  wherever  she  hears  her  pu- 
pils use  incorrect  English,  call  their  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  and  give  them  the  correct 
expression  for  the  incorrect  one  which 
they  have  used,  causing  them  to  repeat 
the  correct  expression  until  they  have 
fixed  the  habit  of  good  English. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  set  aside  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  each  day  for  a  language 
lesson,  holding  the  children  strictly  re- 
sponsible for  the  language  they  use  dur- 
ing that  period,  and  then  at  all  other 
times,  in  aU  the  other  work,  permitting 
the  children  to  make  all  kinds  of  mistakes 
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without  correcting  them.  No  progress 
can  be  made  in  English  in  this  way  be- 
cause English  is  so  much  a  habit  that  the 
influence  of  the  language  which  the  pupils 
use  in  their  other  work,  at  home,  on  the 
playground,  and  on  the  street,  will  be 
much  stronger  than  any  influence  which 
can  be  exerted  during  a  language  lesson 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  length  esich  day. 
Sometimes  teachers  object  to  correct- 
ing mistakes  in  English  while  the  chil- 
dren are  studying  geography  or  history. 
They  say  this  is  a  lesson  in  history;  I  am 
not  teaching  English  now.  But  this  is  a 
mistake.  Unless  the  teacher  see  to  it  that 
the  pupils  use  good  English  in  reciHng 
arithmetic,  reading,  and  all  other  sub- 
jects, unless  she  can  induce  them  to  try  to 
use  good  English  at  home,  on  the  play- 
ground, on  the  street,  she  must  be  satis- 
fied with  very  poor  results  in  English.  In 
this  particular  every  lesson  is  a  language 
lesson  and  every  teacher,  no  matter 
whether  she  teach  history,  mathematics, 
or  science,  is  a  teacher  of  p]nglish. 
English  contributes  to  the  study  of  every 
other  subject  in  the  course.  One  could 
not  study  history  or  arithmetic  or  any 
other  subject  without  a  knowledge  of 
English,  and  the  better  prepared  the  pupil 
is  in  English,  the  better  work  he  can  do 
in  any  other  line.  Since  English  con- 
tributes so  much  to  the  study  of  other 
subjects,  it  is  nothing  more  than  fair  that 
these  subjects  be  made  to  contribute  to 
the  mastery  of  English.  Let  us  apply  the 
doctrine  of  reciprocity  here.  The  teacher 
and  the  pupil  must  ever  remember  that 
eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  good 
English. 

Some  such  general  instructions  with 
regard  to  teaching  this  difficult  subject 
may  be  given,  some  general  principles 
governing  all  work  in  this  line  may  be 
laid  down,  the  spirit  of  investigation  must 
pervade  everything  which  is  done,  but 
when  it  comes  to  specific  plans  and  ways 
of  doing  the  work  every  teacher  must  be 
a  law  unto  herself.  What  will  succeed 
with  you  may  very  likely  fail  with  me. 
After  all,  if  one  wishes  to  teach  English 
the  best  preparation  one  can  have  is  a 
mastery  of  the  subject;  let  the  teacher  be 
sure  that  she  understands  English;  that 
she  can  speak  it  or  write  it  and  spell  it 


and  punctuate  it  fairly  well.  No  one  is 
infallible;  we  all  make  mistakes  now  and 
then  in  the  use  of  our  language;  but  let 
the  teacher  be  fairly  prepared  at  any  rate. 
Then,  above  all,  let  her  be  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  English  and  let  her  be  led  by  it 
in  the  work;  let  her  tecich  as  the  spirit 
gives  her  utterance.  When  a  teacher  is 
fairly  well  prepared  to  teach  English,  en- 
dowed with  a  holy  enthusiasm,  inspired 
by  a  love  for  her  mother  tongue,  and  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  English,  she  will  not 
go  far  astray  in  teaching  the  subject.  Her 
inspiration  and  zeal  and  enthusiasm  will 
soon  spread  to  her  pupils  and  the  spirit 
of  English  will  fill  all  of  them  so  that  they 
will  soon  begin  to  speak  with  other 
tongues. 

Emerson  was  right  and  what  he  says 
applies  particularly  to  the  teaching  of 
English: 

"The  spirit  only  can  teach.  Not  any 
sensual,  not  any  liar,  not  any  slave  can 
teach,  but  only  he  can  give  who  has;  he 
only  can  create,  who  is.  The  man  on 
whom  the  soul  descends,  through  whom 
the  soul  speaks,  alone  can  teach.  Cour- 
age, purity,  love,  wisdom,  can  teach;  and 
every  man  can  open  his  door  to  these 
angels,  and  they  shall  bring  him  the  gift 
of  tongues.  But  the  man  who  aims  to 
speak  as  books  enable,  as  synods  use,  as 
the  fashion  guides,  and  as  interest  com- 
mands, babbles.    Let  him  hush!" 

Indiana  State  Normal  School. 


BBCAU5B  HE  DARED. 

Up  to  her  chamber  window 

A  slight  wire  trellis  goes, 

And  up  this  Romeo's  ladder 

Clambers  a  bold  white  rose. 

I  lounge  in  the  ilex  shadows, 

I  see  the  lady  lean, 

Unclasping  her  sUken  girdle, 

The  curtain  folds  between. 

She  smiles  on  her  white-rose  lover,- 

She  reaches  forth  her  hand 

And  helps  him  In  at  the  window, 

I  see  it  where  I  stand. 

To  her  scarlet  lips  she  holds  him 

And  kisses  him  many  a  time. 

Ah  me!  It  was  he  who  won  her 

Because  he  dared  to  climb. 

—Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 
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THE  CHILD  AND  THE  SCHOOL. 

C.  N.  Kendall, 
Sup6rint«Dd6Dt  of  Schools,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
I  am  asked  by  the  editor  of  the  Edncator- Joomal  to  state  in  three  hnndred  words,  more 
or  lees,  what  the  school  should  do  for  the  child.  The  school  should  enlarge  the  life  of  the  child. 
The  process  of  enlargement  or  betterment  is  at  once  spiritual,  intellectual  and  physical.  Ideally, 
each  school  day,  each  school  hour,  each  school  exercise  bring  the  child  nearer  to  the  perfection 
of  human  character -a  perfection  never  reached,  but  always  the  far-off  goal  of  achievement. 
The  best  that  the  school  can  do  for  the  child  is  what  it  teaches  him  to  do  for  himself,  what  it 
leads  him  to  become  consciously  or  unconsciously.  The  school  should  be  somewhat  typical  of 
ideal  communities,  assuming  that  ideal  communities  exist.  Its  prevailing  tone,  therefore, 
should  be  marked  by  kindness,  courtesy,  sympathy,  courage,  self-reliance,  honesty,  obedience 
to  law,  industry,  justice,  order  and  regard  for  the  rights  of  others.  Such  an  atmosphere  must 
powerfully  affect  the  life  of  the  child  as  regards  his  own  happiness,  his  usefulness  to  others  and 
his  subsequent  relation  to  the  state.  Specifically,  the  school  must  furnish  the  child  with  power 
or  capital  to  use  all  the  days  of  his  life  resources  which  by  no  change  of  circumstances  will 
•desert  him.  Power  to  read  intelligently  must  be  his  before  he  can  have  access  to  the  riches  of 
literature  and  to  the  information  of  history,  to  both  of  which  the  school  should  introduce  him. 
An  age  of  cheap  but  good  books  places  renewed  obligations  upon  the  school  to  make  the  child 
the  master  of  the  mechanics  of  a  book.  Reasonable  habits  should  be  his,  too,  of  expressing 
himself  clearly  in  speech  and  in  writing,  in  accordance  with  the  forms  of  Ehiglish  sanctioned 
by  best  usage.  Power  of  expression  by  means  of  drawing  and  other  manual  exercises  should  be 
at  the  command  of  the  child  and  should  train  him  to  use  his  eyes  as  too  few  adults  know  how 
to  use  theirs.  The  geography  which  emphasizes  observation  of  the  plant  and  animal  life  of  the 
neighborhood,  and*  of  the  heavens  at  night,  should  not  be  crowded  out  to  teach  details  of  South 
America.  Gk)ethe  said,  *'Why  go  abroad  when  the  beautiful  things  lie  at  our  feet?"  Power 
to  read  music  should  be  a  part  of  the  school  result  as  a  resource  of  a  high  character.  Skill  in 
mathematics  must  be  acquired  in  the  school,  not  only  because  of  utility,  but  because  it  trains 
to  habits  of  ''exactitude,  continuity,  patience,  and  rejects  all  falsification  of  data  and  all 
slovenly  manipulation. "  The  adult  individual  with  robust  physical,  intellectual  and  spiritual 
powers  well  trained  for  his  own  use  and  for  that  of  his  fellows,  in  the  family,  in  the  neighborhood 
and  in  the  state,  should  be  the  net  result  of  the  influence  of  the  school  upon  the  child. 
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NoU.— It  is  intonded  in  these  oolumns  to  give  ezpression  to  the  best  thought  of  the  day  in  pedaffosj,  and  to 
be  practical  in  the  largest  sense.  These  Columns  will  be  open  to  any  of  our  readers  who  may  dissent  from  the 
views  here  expressed,  or  who  may  care  to  contribute  out  of  their  experience.— The  Editors. 


WHAT  PRACTICAL  PEDAQOQY  IM- 
PLIES. 

Praxjtical  pedagogy  do^  not  imply  the 
substitution  of  methods  and  devices  for 
thorough  knowledge  of  subject  matter  to 
be  taught,  but  it  does  imply  attention  to 
plans  for  study  and  recitation,  to  the  or- 
ganization and  unification  of  the  work  in 
a  given  subject  or  in  all  the  subjects 
taught  in  a  course  of  study,  whether  with 
reference  to  the  single  recitation  or  to  the 
work  of  the  day,  term,  year,  or  years. 
Undoubtedly  the  greatest  skill  in  teach- 
ing comes  through  a  recognition  of  cer- 
tain laws  of  mental  activity  and  growth, 
and  a  rational  adaptation  of  plans  and 
purposes  in  teaching  to  those  laws.  Per- 
haps no  question  arises  as  to  the  above 
statements.  Probably  even  a  considerable 
number  of  university  professors  who  say, 
**Get  full  of  your  subject  and  you  will  be 
able  to  teach  it  properly  without  any  at- 
tention to  pedagogy/^  might  agree  that 
such  faults  as  teaching  "over  the  heads'' 
of  their  students,  or  of  badly  organized 
or  one-sided  courses  of  study  might  be 
avoided  by  some  thought  on  the  questions 
of  purpose  or  end  to  be  reached,  the  ca- 
pacity and  strength  of  the  student,  and 
better  or  worse  plans  for  the  realization 
of  the  best  results. 

The  writer  once  heard  a  successful  su- 
perintendent and  teacher  say  that  the 
greatest  defeet  in  his  teachers  was  a  lack 
of  unity  or  connection  in  their  work  and 
their  inability  to  make  points.  The  reci- 
tation often  resembled  an  indiscriminate 
bombardment  of  the  traditional  bam 
door  by  the  snowballs  of  the  small  boy, 
which  was  hit  most  anywhere  but  no- 
where in  particular.  And  the  recitation 
was  but  a  type  of  a  day's  or  a  month's 
or  a  year's  work,  an  example  of  scattered 
efforts,  of  points  missed  regularly  and 
only  hit  by  accident,  and  then  as  one  of 
the  scarce  instances  of  good  luck  which 


neither  teacher  nor  pupil  noticed.  And 
this  pointless,  purposeless  and  almost  re- 
sultless  teaching  was  not  done  alone  by 
teachers  vrith  little  knowledge,  but  by 
some  who  had  made  considerable  progrees 
in  thorough  mastery  of  the  knowledge  side 
of  their  subjects,  who  held  high  grade  li- 
censes, and  were  considered,  as  they  really 
were,  good  scholars.  They  would  certainly 
have  improved  the  quality  of  their  work 
as  teachers  if  for  some  time  in  a  definite 
and  intelligent  way  they  had  directed 
their  attention  to  the  pedagogical  and  pro- 
fessional sides  of  the  subjects  they  were 
trying  to  teach  and  to  the  needs,  capacity 
and  tastes  of  the  students  intrusted  to 
their  care. 

ARITHMETIC. 

A  pupil  should  be  taught  to  test  for 
himself  what  he  thinks.  This  can  be 
done  in  many  different  ways,  one  of  which 
is  as  follows.  When  an  answer  has  been 
given,  there  will  usually  if  not  always  be 
some  necessary  conclusions  which  will  fol- 
low from  the  statement.  Let  the  teadier 
have  these  in  mind  and  lead  the  pupil  at 
once  to  consider  them.  If  his  answer  has 
been  incorrect,  some  one  of  the  nec^sary 
conclusions  must  be  cited,  which  will  9t 
once  show  the  impossibility  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  answer.  If  it  has  been 
correct,  some  one  of  the  necessary  conclu- 
sions may  be  cited,  which  he  will  know  is 
true,  and  thereby  his  faith  in  his  answer 
will  be  greatly  reinforced. 

As  an  example  of  the  former,  the  pupil 
is  asked  to  add  ^   },  J  and  |.     He  writes 

+  J  =  M  +  H  =  H  =  3^=3i. 

One  of  the  first  axioms  underlying  all 
equations  is.  Two  things  equal  to  the 
same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other.  The 
pupil  should  not  be  allowed  to  form  very 
many  equations  until  he  has  possessed 
himself  of  this  axiom.    Then  just  as  the 
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pupil  has  finished  his  problem  in  the 
above  way,  the  teacher  should  remind  him 
of  the  following  conclusion:  Therefore, 
}  -I- 1  =  3^,  but  I  and  |  axe  each  less  than 
1,  while  3^  is  greater  than  2.  The  observ- 
ing student  immediately  sees  the  impossi- 
bility of  such  a  thing  and  at  once  sets 
about  to  find  the  inconsistency,  ajid  there- 
by gains  power  to  test  himself  on  a  second 
occasion. 

Such  inaccuracies  as  this  should  always 
be  pointed  out,  for  they  cultivate  irrev- 
erence for  the  truth.  Irreverence  is  surely 
the  correct  word  here,  for  truth  is  such 
an  all  important  matter  in  education,  that 
it  should  be  respected  and  esteemed. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  use  of  this 
plan  when  the  pupil  gives  the  correct  an- 
swer, we  give  the  following:  The  pupil  is 
asked  to  give  the  primary  unit,  the  de- 
rived unit,  and  tne  number  of  derived 
units  in  $f .  He  answers,  "In  $f  the  pri- 
mary unit  is  $1,  the  derived  unit  is  $^, 
and  the  number  of  derived  units  is  five.'* 
The  teacher  replies:  "Then  if  $J  is  the 
derived  unit,  and  there  are  five  such  units 
the  quantity  must  be  $f ."  The  pupil  at 
once  sees  that  this  is  the  result  of  his  con- 
clusions, and  knows  beyond  doubt  that 
$1  is  the  quantity  he  was  considering.  He 
feels  perfect  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that 
his  answer  has  been  substantiated,  sees 
the  advantage  in  it,  and  grows  into  the 
habit  of  testing  his  answers  whenever  it 
is  possible  for  him  to  do  so. 

We  never  can  have  too  many  evidences 
that  we  are  right,  but  we  often  arrive  at 
conclusions  with  too  little  evidence,  and 
without  having  tested  what  these  conclu- 
sions imply.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
teacher  to  train  his  pupils  at  every  oppor- 
tunity to  avoid  such  errors. 

THE  SUPERVISOR  AND  THE  SUPER- 
VISED. 

While  the  supervisor  is  supposed  to  di- 
rect the  work  of  the  teachers,  his  spirit 
should  be  that  of  a  co-worker.  The  best 
work  on  the  part  of  teachers  demands  that 
they  should  be  something  more  than  ma- 
chines. It  is  just  as  necessary  that  teach- 
ers should  understand  the  system,  the 
course  of  study  and  the  entire  working 


plan  of  the  school,  as  it  is  that  the  su- 
pervisor should.  Only  in  this  way  can 
the  work  be  placed  on  a  high  plane  and 
be  made  happy  instead  of  drudgery.  The 
supervisor  should  be  ready  to  disclose  his 
plans  and  to  talk  them  over  with  the 
teachers.  He  should  recognize  ability  al- 
ways and  be  glad  to  receive  suggestions. 
In  this  way  he  will  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serve the  individuality  of  his  teachers  and 
the  unity  of  his  plan  of  procedure.  In 
conjunction  with  his  teachers  he  is  to  set 
and  preserve  the  standard  of  the  work  in 
his  schools.  Supt.  L.  H.  Jones  says  there 
are  four  ways  by  which  a  supervisor  may 
teach  his  teachers  what  is  justly  called 
successful  work: 

1.  The  most  important  one  is  that  of 
testing  pupOs  through  written  examina- 
tions  presented  by  the  supervisor,  with- 
out notice  to  either  teachers  or  pupils. 
The  questions  for  these  tests  should  be 
prepared  with  the  utmost  care,  and  made 
to  cover  the  portion  of  the  work  upon 
which  a  judgment  is  desired.  They  should 
require  an  application  of  knowledge 
rather  than  its  reproduction  by  memory,, 
since  their  character  in  this  respect  will 
determine,  to  a  great  extent,  the  trend 
of  future  effort  by  the  teacher.  The  an- 
swer papers  written  by  pupils  in  response 
to  these  questions  should  be  carefully 
studied  by  the  teacher,  but  not  percented. 
The  desire  of  the  teacher  to  nlace  the  re- 
sults of  his  teachin;g  in  figures  should  not 
be  encouraged.  Percenting  papers  always 
tends  to  exalt  non-essentials  beyond  their 
deserts,  and  to  obscure  the  less  obvious, 
but  more  important,  elements  of  real 
progress  in  study  and  recitation.  When 
the  teacher  has  familiarized  himself  with 
the  contents  of  tlic  papers,  the  supervisor 
should  do  the  same.  Then  the  two  should 
confer  in  a  spirit  of  friendliness,  but  with 
the  hope  of  coming  to  a  conclusion,  with 
reference  to  the  results,  which  shall  be  of 
future  value.  To  secure  the  full  benefit 
from  such  a  conference  there  must  be  ab- 
solute frankness  and  earnestness  by  both 
parties.  All  successes  must  be  fairly 
noted,  all  failures  frankly  admitted,  and 
all  mitigating  circumstances  fully  con- 
sidered. Then  judgment  must  be  ren- 
dered; and  the  teacher  must  understand 
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that  the  standard  applied  is  an  exprcBsion 
of  the  superintendent's  beet  judgment  and 
intended  as  a  guide  far  future  eSort 

2.  The  second  movement  in  the  mat- 
ter of  setting  up  standards  is  the  oral  test. 
This  should  be  given  after  the  written  one 
and  should  cover  the  same  ground.  The 
questions  should  be  less  formal  than  the 
written  ones,  and  the  superintendent  in 
conducting  the  test  should  be  on  terms  of 
good  comradeship  with  the  pupils.  Pupils 
should  be  encouraged  to  enlarge  upon  the 
questions  given  and  express  as  fully  as 
poGsible  the  more  liberal  phases  of  the 
teacher's  work,  which  can  not  be  so  easily 
reached  by  the  more  rigid  requirements  of 
written  test.  Many  excellences  of  good 
teaching  will  manifest  themselves  in  this 
way,  and  by  contrast  failures  stand  out  in 
emphatic  prominence.  The  teacher  should 
study  the  work  while  in  operation  and 
confer  with  the  superintendent  about  it 
afterward. 

3.  The  third  is  the  observation  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  actual  teaching 
which  the  teacher  does.  For  this  purpose 
he  should  make  his  personality  as  coni- 
pletely  non-effective  as  possible,  allowing 
the  conditions  in  the  school  to  be  as 
nearly  as  may  be  what  they  would  be  with- 
out his  presence.  A  conference  should 
follow  in  which  a  judgment  is  pronounced 
upon  the  work.  The  teacher  here  should 
be  thrown  upon  the  defensive,  in  that  he 


should  be  held  for  a  reason  for  each  step 
of  the  process  and  he  should  be  held  to 
show  how  the  principles  of  education  are 
fully  vindicated  by  tangible  results.  Pnr- 
poselessness  in  teaching  should  meet  with 
no  encouragement;  bujli  native  grace  and 
capability  should,  like  beauty,  be  accepted 
as  their  own  reason  for  being,  when  the 
results  are  present  and  incontestable. 

4.  The  last  exercise  in  this  list  is  that 
of  model  teaching  by  the  superintendent. 
This  should  be  done  in  the  presence  of 
the  teacher  and  under  as  nearly  as  may 
be  the  limitations  which  the  teacher  is 
required  to  observe.  A  superintendent 
should  never  lose  the  touch  with  child 
mind  which  comes  only  by  teaching  chil- 
dren themselves.  His  counsel  will  be 
more  eagerly  sought  and  more  ^^eelously 
followed  by  his  teachers  if  he  can  teach 
better  than  they  in  their  own  school- 
rooms. Indeed,  whether  he  can  do  so  or 
not,  a  general  confidence  in  his  honesty 
of  purpose  will  be  developed  by  his  will- 
ingness to  submit  himself  to  criticism  on 
an  equal  footing,  viz.,  simple  merit. 

Some  such  tests  as  these  will  serve  to 
establish  the  proper  relation  between  su- 
pervisor and  supervised,  and  will  serve  to 
keep  both  alive.  It  is  a  fact  that  too  large 
a  per  cent,  of  superintendents  go  to  seed, 
die  at  the  top,  pass  into  the  shadow  of 
death,  under  the  dead  hand,  and  they 
need  a  constant  waking  up. 
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THE   ELEMENTALS. 

I  was  writing  in  the  window-seat  and 
laid  my  pen  down  to  cross  the  room. 
When  I  returned  the  pen  had  disappeared. 
I  looked  carefully  for  it,  and  failing  to  find 
it,  retraced  my  steps,  thinking  tliat  I  must 
have  carried  it  with  me  and  laid  it  down 
somewhere.  It  was  not  to  be  found,  so  1 
returned  to  make  another  search,  and 
found  it  at  last,  snugly  ensconced  behind 
the  hem  of  the  sash-curtain.     I  thought 


"those  elementals  again !'^  and  went  on 
with  my  writing,  for  I  had  learned  long 
ago  that  the  "total  depravity  of  inanimate 
things"  is  not  total  depravity  at  all — that 
the  inanimate  things  are  not  to  blame, 
since  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  ele- 
mentals. 

The  elementals,  theosophy  tells  us,  are 
mischievous  little  spirits  which  are 
held  in  solution,  as  it  were,  in  our  earthly 
atmosphere.  They  are  sentient  and  sensi- 
ble beings  and  withal  are  capable  of  ex- 
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^rcising  a  considerable  measure  of  influ- 
enoe  over  the  f orfcun'cs  of  mx>rtals  for  good 
or  evil.  If  kindly  disposed  toward  one 
they  may  cause  all  sorts  of  pleasant  un- 
expected happenings.  But  woe  be  unto 
those  who  incur  their  ill  will!  If  you 
know  some  one  with  whom  days  when 
"everything  goes  wrong**  are  frequent, 
you  may  straightway  conclude  that  he  is 
beset  by  the  elementaJs,  and  until  their 
wrath  is  appeased  nothing  will  go  right 
with  him. 

They  exerted  themselves  in  behalf  of 
Madam  Blavatsky,  as  she  was  one  favored 
of  spirits  of  all  ranks  and  conditions.  If 
that  had  been  her  pen  it  would  probably 
have  rolled  toward  her,  propelled  by 
some  unseen  power.  At  least  we  are  as- 
sured by  a  representative  of  hers  who  lec- 
tured in  this  country  that  she  need  but 
take  a  cigarette  between  her  lips  and  it 
would  soon  begin  to  glow,  lighted  by  the 
elementals!  She  had  only  to  wish  for  any 
article  in  the  apartment  where  she  was 
and  it  would  solemnly  roll  or  smoothly 
glide  toward  her;  and  she  always  gave  the 
elementals  credit. 

Sinnett,  in  "Esoteric  Buddhism,''  says 
that  a  favorite  diversion  of  these  sprites 
is  the  attending  of  seances  and  personat- 
ing the  spirits  of  the  departed.  They  im- 
itate their  voices,  speak  of  matters  that 
only  they  are  supposed  to  know  about, 
and  in  various  ways  amuse  themselves  by 
working  upon  the  credulity  of  those  who 
seek  comfort  in  such  gatherings. 

It  may  be  concluded  that  the  elementals 
find  a  very  congenial  field  for  operations 
in  the  schoolroom.  And  it  is  really  a 
comfort  to  have  somebody  to  hold  re- 
sponsible for  the  bad  days  that  come  now 
and  then.  When  you  have  had  several 
peaceful,  serene  days  in  succession  and 
have  just  about  concluded  that  it  is  al- 
ways going  to  be  that  way,  you  will  go 
into  the  schoolroom  some  morning  and 
find  everybody's  spirits  at  sixes  and  sevens 
and  material  things  will  soon  begin  to  go 
that  way  too.  There's  no  help  for  it;  the 
elementals  are  at  work  on  the  children, 
on  the  pencil  points,  the  pens;  the  chalk 
doesn't  write,  the  books  fall  on  the  floor, 
a  curtain  fixture  comes  down,  and  every- 
thing   unpleasant    seems    determined  to 


happen  at  once.  The  only  thing  to 
be  done  is,  first,  to  keep  your  tem- 
per (the  elementals  just  love  to  put 
people  out  of  humor),  get  plenty  of 
fresh  air  into  the  room,  have  sloyd  work, 
physical  exercises,  tell  a  story  or  two,  and 
act  as  though  this  is  just  the  sort  of  thing 
you  like,  and  the  elementals  will  soon  de- 
cide to  seek  more  congenial  fields,  or  if 
they  stay,  to  exert  themselves  in  your  be- 
half by  assisting  in  the  restoration  of  har- 
mony and  peace. 


PUPIL-QOVERNMENT  AND  MR.  RAY'S 
METHOD. 

In  the  January  number  of  School  and 
Home  Education  Mr.  John  I.  Kay  writes 
of  the  progress  of  the  John  Crerar  School 
under  his  method  of  pupil  government, 
and  says  that  60,000  children  in  other 
schools  throughout  America  are  being  or- 
ganized under  similar  systems.  He  adds 
that  it  is  very  necessary  that  teachers  con- 
sider "this  or  some  other  plan." 

He  says  that  leading  educators  are  tak- 
ing a  great  deal  of  interest  in  his  experi- 
ment. We  shall  all  agree  that  this  or  "some 
other  plan"  is  necessary.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  leading  educators  have  shown  much 
interest  in  this  one.  The  report  to  city 
and  town  superintendents  of  Indiana^ 
entitled  "The  School  as  Belated  to  Insti- 
tutional Life,"  takes  its  stand  squarely 
against  it.  Mr.  William  I.  Crane,  of  the 
Dayton,  Ohio,  schools,  who  is  one  of  the 
deepest,  most  earnest  students  of  child- 
nature  and  methods  of  child-training  ex- 
presses himself  as  unalterably  opposed  to 
pupil  government. 

Let  us  examine  some  features  of  this 
system. 

Mr.  Ray's  rules  provide  that  to  the 
tribunes  (two  are  chosen  from  each  room) 
all  complaints  or  reports  of  misconduct 
shall  be  made  by  the  pupils;  they  shall 
receive  all  complaints,  and  investigate, 
caution,  advise  and  warn  pupils  as  to  their 
conduct,  etc.  Pupils  are  expected  to 
*  *  *  report  misconduct  to  the  trib- 
une of  the  room  to  which  the  oflFender  be- 
longs. 
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Citizens  are  appointed  *  *  *  to 
the  number  of  one-half  or  more  of  the 
membership  of  the  school. 

Outside  of  the  tribunes"  and  the  "citi- 
zens" only  occasional  "marshals"  are  pro- 
vided, for  leaving  a  possible  one-half, 
more  or  less,  whose  only  official  position 
seems  to  be  to  furnish  material  for  the  es- 
pionage of  the  tribunes  and  citizens. 

It  is  for  this  possible  half  of  the  (esti- 
mated) 60,000  who  are  living  under  such  a 
system,  that  one's  heart  goes  out  in  sym- 
pathy. In  this  half  are  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands who,  no  matter  what  aspirations 
they  might  have,  or  what  honest  efforts 
they  might  make,  could  never  attain  to 
the  lowest  rank  of  citizenship,  under  such 
a  system.  Children  of  evil  heredity,  of 
sorrow,  of  sin,  children  with  diseased  or 
improperly  fed,  clothed,  or  cared  for 
bodies;  children  whose  lives  are  one  long 
failure  to  do  right,  and  whose  efforts  only 
<jod  and  some  divinely  enlightened  teach- 
er ever  see,  children  these  are  for  whom 
our  great  public  school  system  is  created; 
the  children  of  the  classes  above  them 
(from  which  the  "tribunes"  and  "citizens" 
mostly  come),  are  incidentally  only  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  system;  they  would  be 
provided  for  if  it  did  not  exist.  These  are 
the  children  whose  homes  furnish  them  no 
wise,  loving  care  or  eiiidance,  whose 
starved  lives  can  only  be  fed  from  this 
source — the  public  schools — who  are  to  be 
reproved,  warned,  reported,  and  watched 
over  generally  by  a  preferred  order  of 
their  own  classmates.  It  may  be  said  that 
there  is  the  incentive  always  of  being 
elected  to  one  of  these  preferred  orders. 
Even  if  that  is  true,  does  it  not  mar, 
rather  than  mend,  matters?  What  guar- 
antee is  a  short  period  of  good  conduct 
that  the  child  is  any  way  fitted  to  judge 
of  and  report  on  the  conduct  of  his  mates? 
Some  there  must  always  be  who  can  not 
reach  the  desired  heights.  These  are  the 
ones  who  need,  as  has  been  said,  the  in- 
finite pity,  the  infinite  patience,  the  al- 
most infinite  wisdom,  of  a  loving,  faithful, 
experienced  teacher.  It  may  be  urged 
that  the  pupils  themselves  like  the  sys- 
tem. There  is  no  doubt  that  Harry,  in 
Kipling's  story  "Baa,  Baa,  Black  Sheep,*' 
thoroughly  enjoyed  himself  under  a  some- 
what similar  system  adapted  to  the  do- 


mestic circle.  That  story  is  cordially 
recommended  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  subject  of  pupil  government.  Chil- 
dren enjoy  a  great  many  things  which  are 
good  neither  in  themselves  nor  in  their  ap- 
plication. As  was  said  in  a  previous  issue, 
in  discussing  this  topic,  one  of  the  con- 
trolling passions  of  human  nature  is  its 
pleasure  in  catching  somebody  else  in  the 
wrong,  and  it  is  not  our  business  as  teach- 
ers to  strengthen  this  tendency  in  the 
children.  Better,  as  was  said  in  the  article 
referred  to,  set  the  children  to  looking  for 
the  good  in  each  other,  and  authorit}^  for 
this  is  found  in  a  rule  of  action  much 
older  in  its  origin  and  vriser  in  its  incep- 
tion than  Mr.  Ray's  "Rules  for  Pupil  Gov- 
ernment." "Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever 
things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are 
honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  what- 
soever things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things 
are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good 
report,  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there 
be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things!" 


THB  FINEST  HUMOR  IS  ALWAYS 
UNCONSCIOUS. 

One  characteristic  of  the  finest  humor, 
touched  on  already,  we  must  come  back  to: 
the  quality  of  unconsciousness,  says 
Charles  Johnston  in  the  February  At>- 
lantic.  Neither  Bret  Harte  nor  Mark 
Twain,  when  they  wrote  of  the  Luck,  of 
M^liss,  of  Captain  Ned  Blakely,  of  Buck 
Fanshaw  and  Scotty  Briggs,  had  any  idea 
how  great  they  were,  or  even  that  they 
were  great  at  all;  they  never  dreamt 
that  these  sketches  for  the  local  journal 
would  outlive  the  week  that  saw  their 
birth,  and  at  last  make  the  circuit  of  the 
world,  becoming  a  part  of  the  permanent 
wealth  of  man.  That  givee  these  stories 
their  inimitable  charm.  There  is  none  of 
the  striving  of  the  funny  man  in  what  be- 
longs to  that  first  period,  no  setting  of 
traps  for  our  admiration.  This  is  the  same 
as  saying  that  there  is  none  of  that  in- 
stinct of  egotism  which  prompts  a  man  to 
laugh  at  his  fellow,  to  show  how  much 
wiser  and  cleverer  he  himself  is.  It  is  all 
free,  generous,  and  bountiful  as  the  sun- 
shine of  the  land  where  it  was  conceived, 
full  of  the  spontaneous  life  of  Nature 
herself. 
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THE  READING  LESSON. 

To  read  aloud  pleasantly  and  intelli- 
gently is  one  of  the  accomplishments  con- 
sidered in  the  development  of  a  child. 
Yet  how  few  reach  that  mark.  How  to  in- 
duce a  child  to  read  naturally  is  an  ever 
present  problem.  We  all  do  beet  that 
which  interests  us;  hence  when  interest 
is  aroused  the  battle  is  won. 

Have  the  class  read  the  lesson  silently 
for  the  sake  of  the  story.  Let  some  pupil 
tell  it.  The  most  timid  child  is  often  able 
to  add  something  that  a  quick,  forward 
one  may  have  overlooked. 

Then  some  one  may  read  a  portion 
aloud.  As  he  must  feel  what  he  says  be- 
fore he  can  express  it  well,  the  effort  of 
the  teacher  is  to  put  the  pupils  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  author.  When  they  are 
able  to  reach  the  thought,  emphasis  anJ 
quality  of  voice  will  come  to  aid  in  render- 
ing the  selection.  On  the  playground 
there  is  no  want  of  expression,  no  flexi- 
bility of  voice  lacking.  They  can  learn 
to  apply  the  same  to  the  reading. 

New  words  come  before  the  eye.  These 
must  be  mastered  for  pronunciation,  and 
the  meaning.  As  the  story  proceeds  such 
words  are  mentioned,  written  on  the  board 
and  definitions  given.  They  may  be  pro- 
nounced by  the  class,  and  other  words, 
whose  meanings  are  better  understood, 
may  be  substituted. 

While  this  interest  is  at  its  height,  some 
one  may  read  the  paragraph.  On  some 
occasions  the  same  one  can  be  read  by 
several,  observing  the  different  manners 
of  expression.  At  other  times  each  may 
try  a  different  one. 

The  preparation  for  the  lesson  should 
include  a  short  sketch  of  the  author. 
Children  love  to  know  things  connected 
with  these  writers.  When  possible,  show 
a  picture.  Last  year  the  pupils  of  a  cer- 
tain school  became  so  familiar  with  the 
face  of  Holmes,  that  now  when  they  see 
his  name,  they  ask,  'Is  that  the  man  that 


has  such  a  kind  face?'^  Longfellow  is  a 
friend  after  having  his  picture  upon  the 
wall  for  several  weeks.  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  furnished  an  illustration  for  the 
"Children's  Hour''— also  for  "The  Village 
Blacksmith."  The  pupils  seemed  to  feel 
they  were  doing  Longfellow  a  personal 
service  when  they  memorized  those  two 
pieces  and  recited  them  in  his  presence. 

"Hunting  the  Grizzly"  is  a  favorite 
since  the  name  of  the  author  became  so 
familiar.  Great  pride  is  taken  in  looking 
up  historical  events  that  are  connected 
with  the  lesson,  and  the  map  is  searched 
for  a  place  mentioned. 

When  the  reading  is,  "The  History  of 
a  Piece  of  Coal,"  several  specimens  with 
a  small  hammer  will  produce  all  the  in- 
terest you  wish,  and  the  children  will  find 
a  bit  of  geology  tucked  away  in  their 
brains  without  effort.  When  the  time  has 
passed,  each  pupil  has  taken  part  and 
none  are  tired. 

Much  has  been  said  in  favor  of  or 
against  "concert  reading."  Without  say- 
ing much  we  can  not  consign  it  to  ob- 
livion when  we  remember  vrith  what  keen 
delight  we  read  in  that  manner  the  beau- 
tiful poem  from  Wordsworth,  "The  Daf- 
fodils," a  fragment  of  our  school  days. 


PRACTICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

BELLE   TOMBS. 

Let  the  pupils  take  the  globe  and  show 
where  New  Albany  is  located;  then  locate 
it  on  the  map.  In  what  latitude  and  longi- 
tude is  it?  What  hemisphere?  What  con- 
tinent? What  state?  What  county? 
How  is  it  protected  from  cyclones  and  se- 
vere winds?  How  did  Silver  HiU  get  its 
name?  In  what  county  is  New  Albany? 
Tell  all  else  you  can  about  New  Albanjr. 
How  is  Floyd  county  drained,  and  for 
what  is  it  noted?  How  many  townships 
has  Floyd  county?  What  county  nortii, 
south,  east,  west?  Model  the  county  on 
sand  table,  draw  on  board  and  paper. 
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How  mctny  countiee  in  Indiana?  For  what 
is  Indiana  noted^  and  who  settled  it? 
What  can  yon  find  out  about  Gen.  George 
Eogere  Clark,  and  other  noted  men? 
Name  the  oldest  town  and  locate  it.  What 
is  the  shape  of  Indiana?  Model  it  and 
draw  it  on  paper,  board  and  floor. 

See  that  each  one  has  a  correct  idea  of 
shape  and  surface,  and  while  they  are 
drawing,  ask  what  is  north  of  Indiana, 
etc.  Let  the  pupils  bring  specimens  of 
rock,  wood,  and  soil,  also  pictures  of  dif- 
ferent cities  in  Indiana.  Get  them  inter- 
ested in  their  own  state.  Teach  them 
state  pride.  Have  an  Indiana  day  on  some 
Friday  afternoon.  On  that  day  let  each 
pupil  represent  a  city  in  Indiana.  Let 
them  find  out  all  about  the  city  they 
represent.  Have  an  outline  map  on  the 
bcwwd  and  floor.    As  the  pupil  names  the 


city  he  represents,  let  him  locate  it^  then 
let  a  pupil  describe  a  tree,  bird,  or  an  ani- 
mal, and  the  rest  guess  it.  Have  some  of 
the  pupils  represent  George  Bogers  Clark, 
and  other  noted  men.  Get  songs  about 
Indiana  for  that  day.  Decorate  the  room 
with  flags  and  use  your  Indiana  charts. 
Have  it  a  real  gala  day.  In  teaching  de- 
scriptive geography  have  the  pupils  read 
the  lesson,  close  the  books,  then  write 
what  they  had  read;  again,  have  one  read 
while  the  rest  listen,  then  ask  about  what 
was  read;  teach  them  how  to  msike  ques- 
tions on  the  lesson;  let  them  exchange 
papers  oud  have  them  read. 

Have  them  write  a  story  about  soil,  cli- 
mate, production,  and  inhabitants;  while 
they  are  writing  notice  the  margin,  para- 
graphing, spelling,  etc.,  and  all  the  while 
encourage  tlie  pupils  in  their  work. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

BoBBBT  J.  Alet,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
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BIOGRAPHY  VI. 
KARL  PREDERICK  0AUS5. 

April  23,  1777— February  23,  1855. 

Laplace,  when  asked  who  was  the  greatr 
est  mathematician  in  Oermany,  replied, 
Pfaff.  When  his  questioner  mentioned 
Gauss,  Laplace  replied,  *^0h!  PfafiE  is  the 
greatest  in  Germany,  but  Gauss  is  the 
greatest  in  all  Europe.^' 

Gauss^  grandfather  on  his  father's  side 
was  a  poor  German  peasant  living  near 
Brunswick.  He  had  three  sons,  the  eldest 
and  youngest  of  whom  died  early.  The 
second  son,  Gerhard  Diederick  by  name, 
grew  up  to  be  a  sort  of  general-purpose 
man.  He  was  in  turn  the  foreman  of  a 
squad  of  stonemasons,  a  shopkeeper,  and 
the  secretary  of  a  cemetery  association. 
By  his  second  marriage  he  became  the 
father  of  Gauss.  There  was  but  one 
Gauss.  The  grandfather  of  Gauss  on  the 
mother's  side  was  a  stonecutter  of  whom 
but  little  is  known.  His  daughter,  the 
mother  of  Gauss,  was  a  wise,  kind,  patient 


and  pious  woman.  She  lived  to  the  ex- 
treme age  of  97,  the  last  twenty  years  of 
her  life  being  spent  in  the  f j^nuly  of  her 
illustrious  son,  under  the  shelter  of  the 
observatory  at  Gottingen. 

Gauss  appears  as  the  sole  product  of 
two  generations  of  parentage.  He  should 
have  become  a  stonecutter  or  a  gardener, 
but  he  did  not.  He  became  Ga.u8s,  the 
greatest  mathematician  of  his  century. 

Gauss  says  of  himself,  that  he  could 
reckon  before  he  could  talk.  Before  be 
was  four  years  old  he  oould  correct  the 
errors  in  his  father's  accounts.  In  school, 
when  at  the  age  of  nine,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  arithmetic  class,  he  astonished 
every  one  by  the  prodigious  ease  and  ra- 
pidity with  which  he  performed  his  tasks. 
When  the  master  read  the  sums,  Oauss 
immediately  wrote  the  answers.  That 
day's  work  established  his  reputation  iu 
Brunswick.  He  left  the  i^urgher  schule 
one  year  later  bearing  a  statement  from 
the  master  that  nothing  more  could  be 
taught  him  there. 
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He  entered  the  gymuaeium  at  eleven 
and  completed  its  course  at  fourteen.  He 
was  then  introduced  to  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  who  provided  for  his  uni- 
versity training.  At  eleven  Gauss 
knew  the  principles  of  the  binomial 
theorem;  at  fourteen  he  had  read 
the  accessible  writings  of  Euler,  Lagrange 
and  Newton;  at  eighteen  he  had  discov- 
ered the  method  of  least  squares;  and  at 
twenty  he  had  written  his  marvelous  re- 
searches in  the  theory  of  numbers,  really 
founding  that  important  branch  of  mathe- 
matics. 

The  diflferential  geometry,  previously 
developed  by  Monge,  was  touched  anew; 
Geodesy,  astronomy  and  electro-magnet- 
ism— whatever  received  the  blow-pipe 
flame  of  his  genius,  came  out  in  new  dress 
free  from  dross.  ^'Each  work  of  Gauss' 
is  an  event  in  the  history  of  science,  over- 
turning old  theories  and  methods,  and  re- 
placing them  by  new  ones  and  better.*' 

In  1807,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  Gauss  waa 
appointed  director  of  the  observatory  at 
the  university  of  Gottingen.  Here  he 
spent  the  remaining  forty-eight  years  of 
his  life. 

Gauss  was  an  all-round  man.  While  he 
looked  upon  mathematics  as  the  principal 
means  of  developing  human  knowledge, 
yet  he  fully  recognized  the  beneficial  in- 
fluence of  clafisioal  literature  in  all  lan- 
guages. He  could  easily  master  any  sub- 
ject. Greek,  Latin,  modem  languages, 
history  and  philosophy  were  alike  his.  He 
oould  speak  nearly  all  the  important  mod- 
em European  languages.  He  began  the 
study  of  Russian  at  sixty-two  and  mas- 
tered it  in  two  years. 

Ganss  solved  out  analytically  many 
questions  whose  meaning  he  oould  not 
comprehend.  He  laid  these  away  with 
the  expressed  hope  that  in  a  future  state 
of  existence,  when  his  conception  of  space 
was  amplified  and  extended,  he  should 
take  them  up  again  and  apply  to  them 
geometric  methods. 

He  was  an  expert  teacher.  As  a  mathe- 
matical writer  he  was  exact  and  elegant, 
but  difficult  to  read.  No  name  in  mathe- 
matics can  be  written  above  that  of  Fred- 
erick Gauss. 


MATHEMATICAL  SECTION  OF  STATE 

TEACHERS'  AND  COLLEGE 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  recent  meeting  of  the  mathemat- 
ical section  was  one  of  unusual  interest 
both  from  the  character  of  the  papers  and 
from  the  discussion  they  provoked. 

In  presenting  "Some  Methods  of  Teach- 
ing Geometry,'^  Mr.  John  E.  Higdon,  of 
the  Indianapolis  high  school,  pointed  out 
that  the  text-books  in  use  do  not  teach 
how  to  prove  a  proposition,  but  begin  at 
once  with  a  formal  demonstration — "one 
of  those  condensed,  finished  products,  ob- 
tained by  'boiling  down^  the  work  of  an 
experienced  person  until  nothing  remains 
but  a  series  of  results.''  Auxiliary  lines 
must  seem  to  the  pupil  to  be  arbitrarily 
drawn,  since  no  reason  is  given  for  draw- 
ing them.  Geometric  relations  are  stated 
with  no  reasons  showing  why  these  prin- 
ciples are  applicable.  This  may  give  the 
pupil  an  idea  of  what  he  should  do,  but 
it  does  not  teach  him  how  to  do  it.  Giv- 
ing a  pupil  the  demonstrations  of  all  the 
classical  propositions,  instead  of  requiring^ 
him  to  work  them  out  for  himself,  invites 
him  to  memorize,  and  testing  the  steps  of 
the  demonstration  by  showing  that  they 
are  true,  without  showing  that  they  are 
needed  and  how  they  may  be  obtained, 
compels  him  to  memorize. 

Mr.  Higdon  then  gave  several  sugges- 
tions for  improving  text-books  and  meth- 
ods: 

1.  Give  the  pupil,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, the  process  of  reasoning  by  which 
a  solution  is  obtained;  then  when  the  for- 
mal demonstration  is  given,  he  will  fore- 
see a  purpose  in  everything  done. 

2.  At  the  b^inning,  avoid  axiomatic 
propositions  and  unusual  demonstrations. 

3.  Arrange  theorems  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible according  to  method  of  solution,  in- 
stead of  according  to  form  of  figure. 
Give  simpler  types  of  solutions  first;  and 
with  each,  give  the  possibilities  and  lim- 
itations of  the  method. 

4.  Teach  the  pupil  to  classify  all  his 
facts  on  the  basis  of  the  relation  that  each 
will  establish. 

5.  Teach  the  pupil  to  interpret  the  re- 
quired conclusions  into  its  ultimate  mean- 
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ing,  stating  definitely  what  is  to  be 
proved,  before  making  the  proof.  Thus 
equipped,  a  pupil  can  determine  from  his 
tabulated  facts  the  conditions,  consistent 
with  his  figure  and  hypothesis,  which  will 
establish  the  required  conclusion,  and  pro- 
ceed with  certainty  and  an  intelligent 
purpose. 

6.  Train  the  pupil  to  concentrate  his 
efforts  upon  the  thing  to  be  accomplished 
and  to  exclude  all  extraneous  material  by 
keeping  constantly  in  mind  the  hypothe- 
sis and  conclusion. 

"A  pupil  thus  trained  will  demonstrate 
old  and  new  propositions  with  equal  skill. 
His  conclusions  in  the  problems  of  every- 
day life  will  fall  short  of  the  truth,  only 
to  the  extent  that  some  of  the  determin- 
ing conditions  are  unknown  and  unknow- 
able; and  even  there  he  can  estimate  quite 
accurately  because  of  his  experience  and 
trained  judgment." 

The  discussion  that  followed,  showed 
general  concurrence  in  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  the  paper,  though  Professor 
Aley,  of  Indiana  university,  spoke  against 
the  wholesale  denunciation  of  texts.  He 
said,  "No  text-book  is  perfect,  and  it 
weuld  be  a  misfortune  to  have  them  per- 
fect.** He  also  advocated  a  fixed  nota- 
tion; as,  a  triangle  should  always  be  ABC. 
Thus  this  combination  of  letters  would 
always  call  up  a  mental  picture  of  a  tri- 
angle, and  so  stimulate  the  imagination. 

Professor  Davisson  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  noting  how  much  is  hjrpoth- 
esis,  how  much  construction,  and  how 
much  proof. 

Professor  Gregg  entered  a  strong  plea 
for  the  best  and  shortest  proof. 

The  next  two  papers,  "Valuation  of 
High  School  Tl*igonometry,'*  by  Prof.  R. 
L.  Sackett,  of  Earlham  college,  and 
^TVTathematical  Deficiencies  of  our  College 
Freshmen,"  by  Prof.  S.  C.  Davisson,  of 
Indiana  university,  proved  to  be  a  dis- 
cussion of  high  school  requirements  in 
mathematics  from  the  standpoint  of  fit- 
ting for  college  and  for  life. 

Assuming  that  the  preparation  in  al- 
gebra in  the  high  school  should  be  such  as 
will  best  fit  the  student  for  college,  Pro^ 
fessor  Davisson  said   in  substance  thajt 


more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  fun- 
damental laws,  factoring,  literal  equa- 
tions, general  formula,  and  quadratics.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  prove  these  laws,  but 
they  should  be  illustrated  in  a  geometrical 
way,  thus  at  the  outset  introducing  the 
student  to  a  method  of  representing  the 
abstract  in  concrete  form.  The  remainder 
theorem  should  be  considered  before  tak- 
ing up  the  subject  of  factoring.  In  its 
proof,  f  (x)  as  a  notation  for  an  algebraic 
expression  in  x  should  be  introduced.  In 
the  study  of  equations,  the  graph  should 
be  introduced,  especially  upon  taking  up 
simultaneous  equations.  It  readily  ena- 
bles us  to  express  the  abstract  in  concrete 
form. 

Factoring  gives  good  opportunity  to 
teach  the  pupil  to  generalize  by  the  trans- 
lation of  formula  into  ordinary  English. 

Less  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  so- 
lution of  such  problems  as  those  about  the 
hare  and  hound,  and  more  attention  to 
what  might  be  called  the  machinery  of 
the  subject.  On  the  whole,  algebra 
should  be  taught  in  a  broader  way. 

Professor  Sackett  took  the  ground  that 
the  high  school  must  in  most  cases  be 
the  end  of  school  life  rather  than  a  prepa- 
ration for  college.  He  therefore  showed 
in  a  strong  practical  way  that  the  high 
school  training  should  be  of  such  a  char- 
acter and  on  such  subjects  as  will  best  fit 
the  pupil  for  life. 

In  the  discussion  of  these  two  papers,  it 
was  claimed  that  high  school  pupils  of 
to-day  are  better  prepared  than  they  were 
formerly;  that  high  school  pupils  do  not 
reach  so  high  a  standard  now  as  formerly, 
because  they  are  so  loaded  down  with  sub- 
jects; that  the  college  is  responsible  for 
the  number  of  subjects  in  the  high  school 
course;  that  the  university  expects  too 
much  of  the  high  school;  that  we  should 
have  a  more  uniform  product  by  having 
a  uniform  course  of  study  for  all  high 
schools;  that  too  much  uniformity  is  not 
desirable;  that  if  we  are  sure  the  pupil  is 
going  to  higher  institutions,  we  should 
teach  him  graphic  representations  and 
f  (x);  but  if  not,  then  our  instruction 
should  be  different. 

Amelia  Waring  Platter,  Sec*y. 
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SOLUTIONS. 

44.  Explain  how  a  steel  rail  thirty 
feet  long  and  supposed  to  weigh  40 
pounds  to  the  yard,  may  be  accurately 
weighed  by  a  pair  of  spring  scales  which 
show  only  25  pounds. 

Place  a  fulcrum  under  the  rail  6  inches 
from  the  middle  point  and  then  attach  the 
scales  6  inches  from  the  longer  end.  The 
weight  shown  by  the  scales  will  be  the 
weight  of  one  foot  of  the  rail. 

H.  G.  Cornthwaite,  Rockville. 

[Note.— All  the  solutions  sent  in  were  on  the 
same  general  plan  as  the  above.—  Ed.] 

45.  If  it  costs  5  cents  per  acre  to  fence 
a  square  field  at  8  cents  a  rod,  how  many 
acres  in  the  field? 

First  solution — 

To  fence  a  section  at  8  cents  a  rod  costs 
$102.40.  The  section  at  5  cents  an  acre 
costs  $32.  Hence  the  cost  of  fencing  is 
3.2  times  the  cost  of  the  land.  The  pe- 
riphery of  the  required  tract  is  therefore 
3.2  times  the  periphery  of  the  section, 
which  equals  4,096  rods.  The  side  of  the 
square  is  i  of  4,096  rods  =  1,024  rods. 
This  gives  an  area  of  6,553f  acres. 

Olive  Adams,  Pierceton. 

Second  solution — 

It  is  readily  seen  that  there  are  as  many 
rods  in  perimeter  as  there  are  8/5  acres  in 
the  field.  Suppose  the  square  divided  into 
triangles  whose  bases  axe  1  rod,  and  whose 
vertices  are  at  the  center.  Each  triangle 
contains  256  square  rods;  and  its  altitude 
is  easily  found  to  be  112  rods.  The  side 
of  the  square  is  then  1,024  rods,  and  area 
6,553  3-5  acres. 

Cassius  E.  Hiatt,  Kirklin,  Ind. 

46.  What  must  be  the  thickness  of  a  30- 
inch  shell  in  order  that  it  may  weigh  1,600 
pounds,  if  a'  12-inch  shell  weighs  160 
pounds  when  2  inches  thick  ? 

Vol.  sphere  =  i7rd'. 

Vol.  of  12  in.  sphere  =-  ^  tt  12». 

Vol.  of  8  in.  sphere  =  ^  ttS^. 

Vol.  of  12  in.  shell,  2  m.  thick  =  J  7rl2« 

_^^8»=i7rl216. 

Call  the  diameter  of  the  hollow  of  the 
30  in.  shell  x,  then  vol.  of  30  in.  shell  = 
i  rr  (27000  — x»). 


This  shell  is  10  times  the  smaller  shell. 
.  •.  i  T  (27000  —  x»)  =  i  TT 12160. 
Whence  x^  ==  14840. 
x  =  24.57+. 
J  (30  — 24. 57)  =2.71  inches  thickness 
of  shell. 

Harry  Shickel,  Sandford. 

47.  In  running  a  mile  A  can  give  B 
40  yards,  B  can  give  C  88  yards.  How 
many  yards  can  A  give  C? 

B  runs  Jf  as  fast  as  A. 

C  runs  |-|  as  fast  as  B. 

Hence  C  runs  ^J  of  |f  =  f  J^  as  fast  as  A. 

Then  while  A  runs  1,760  yards,  C  runs 
1,634  yards,  or  A  can  give  C  1,720  —  1,634 
=  126  yards. 

R.  F.  Black,  Stout 

48.  If  a  man  walks  to  the  city  and  rides 
back  he  wiU  require  5J  hours;  but  if  he 
walks  both  ways  he  will  require  7  hours. 
How  many  hours  will  be  required  to  ride 
both  ways? 

To  walk  one  way  requires  3^  hours. 
5  J — 3^=lf ,  the  time  required  to  ride  one 
way.  2xlf=3i  hours,  time  required  to 
ride  both  ways. 

Edward  Morgan,  Aroma,  Ind. 


CORRECTION. 


32.  If  three  poles  7,  8  and  9  feet  long 
respectively,  are  set  at  the  comers  of  an 
8-foot  equilateral  triangle,  what  is  the  al- 
titude of  the  point  formed  by  bringing 
their  upper  ends  together?  Over  what 
point  in  the  base  do  they  meet? 

Call  the  triangle  ABC,  the  meeting 
point  of  the  poles  D,  the  distance  of  D 
from  base  h;  required  point  in  base  E. 

y  =  distance  from  E  to  AC. 

X  =  distance  from  foot  of  y  to  C. 

Thenx2  +  v2+h2  =  64. 

(/82  _-42  _  y)2  +  (x  —  4)2  +  h2  =  81. 
These  give  x  =  4. 9375  ft. 
y  =  54127  ft. 
h  =  6  271268  ft. 
The  point  is  found  to  be  6.45  ft.  from  B, 
and  5  —  ft  from  C. 

Colonel  Sentman,  Stone  Bluff. 
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CREDITS. 

Olive  Adams,  Pieroeton,  45;  Cassius  E. 
Hiatt,  Kirklin,  45,  47;  Elima  Parker, 
Kirklin,  45;  Harry  Shickel,  Sandford,  45, 
46,  47,  48;  E.  S.  Biggins,  Plymouth,  45; 

C.  W.  Jack,  Martinsburg,  45;  R.  P.  Black, 
Stout,  45,  46,  47,  48;  Edward  Morgan, 
Aroma,  45,  46,  47,  48;  James  R.  Grouse, 
Rossville,  48;  Ida  E.  Stallings,  New  Har- 
mony, 48;  Olin  Nonnan,  Heltonville,  44, 
45,  46,  47,  48;  Joshua  Hayes,  Springport^ 

45,  48;  C.  R.  Jones,  Jonesboro,  45,  47,  48; 
Fred  S.  Oglebay,  Tipton,  48;  Wm.  0.  Wil- 
son, Mt.  Vernon,  45;  Michael  Kappee, 
Kelso,  45,  46,  48;  L.  V.  Jackson,  Hillis- 
burg,  45,  47;  Deamie  Grimes,  Fairland, 
45;  Hattie  E.  Vancleave,  New  Market^  45, 

46,  47,  48;  Alex.  Hutchinson,  Leesville, 

45,  46,  47,  48;  P.  W.  Johnson,  Union  City, 

46,  48;  D.  A.  Lindley,  Jordan,  45,  46,  47, 
48;  Will  J.  Nees,  Kilmore,  47,  48;  Caxlen 
Griffey,  Nora,  45,  48;  A.  S.  Bunting,  Ft. 
Wayne,  47,  48;  J.  D.  French,  Lisbon,  45, 

46,  47,  48;  E.  L.  Penn,  Gilboa  Centre,  45, 

47,  48;  Bessie  Blume,  Ft  Wayne,  47,  48; 
Thomas  Hallett,  Elizabeth,  45,  46,  47,  48; 
Fred  E.  Shroyer,  South  Milford,  45; 
James  R.  Westhafer,  Washington,  44^  45, 
46,  48;  John  C.  Ruhl,  Hoagland,  47;  J. 
R.  McCuUough,  Reelsville,  45,  47,  48;  E. 
E.  Beaty,  Ellsworth,  45;  H.  H.  Pleasant, 
Tower,  45,  46,  47;  Hervey  Tomey,  Elnom, 
48;  Estella  Pardun,  Butlerville,  45,  48; 
Theodore  Martin,  Hardinsburg,  48;  Clay- 
ton DeVore,  Eugene,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48; 
Guss  Martin,  Hardinsburg,  48;  Homer 
Hancock,  Yorktown,  45,  48;  J.  R.  Lay- 
man, Lakeside,  45,  47,  48;  Alton  Blunk, 
Crown  Centre,  45,  47,  48;  Frank  E.  Wat- 
son, Normanda,  48;  Arlie  Wood,  Redkey, 
48;  Geo.  G.  Smith,  Zaneeville,  47,  48; 
Lily  Thomburgh,  Evans ville,  48;  C.  A. 
Hazel,  Boon  ville,  48;  James  IT.  McGregor, 
Owensville,  45,  48;  C.  E.  Swihart,  Powers, 
48;  Elva  Lamb,  Boswell,  48;  H.  G.  Com- 
thwaite,  Rockville,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48;  J. 

D.  Cline,  Decatur,  44,  45,  47,  48;  A.  B. 
Mavity,  Jonesboro,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48;  A. 
W.  White,  Lewisville,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48; 
J.  A.  Fullerton,  Mounts,  44,  45,  47,  48; 
W.  N.  Vanscoyoc,  Darlington,  44,  45,  47, 


48;  Herman  Klopfenstein,  CoUingswood^ 

44,  45,  48;  C.  M.  Anderson,  Blocher,  44^ 

45,  48;  Melbert  Williams^  Galena,  44,  45^ 
47,  48;  A.  F.  Wood,  Mitchell,  44,  45,  46, 
47,  48;  Colonel  Sentman,  Stone  Bluff,  45, 
47,  48;  Harry  Jones,  Cromwell,  45;  J.  B. 
Murphy,  Georgetown,  45,  46,  48;  Robert 
R.  Fair,  Clay  City,  45;  L.  E.  Meek,  Scott, 
45,  48;  Robert  S.  Lewis,  Mt  Vernon,  44, 

45,  47,  48;  Perry  Hochstetler,  Martz,  45, 

46,  47,  48;  C.  A.  Taaher,  South  Bend,  44, 

45,  47,  48;  E.  E.  Landis,  Camden,  44,  46, 

46,  47,  48;  Lewis  W.  Clements,  Elnora,  45, 

47,  48;  Fred.  Davis,  Red  Cross,  45,  47,  48; 
Carl  Farmer,  Oakland  City,  45,  48;  Walter 
Carr,  Reynolds,  44,  45,  46,  48;  S.  S. 
Neher,  N.  Manchester,  45,  47,  48;  Carrie 
M.  Le  Vaugh,  Macy,  45,  48;  W.  T.  Grants 
Jason  ville,  44,  45,  47,  48;  George  H. 
Telle,  Salem,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48. 


SOLUTIONS   REQUESTED. 

54.  x2+y2  =  13. 
xy  +  y  =  9. 

Find  the  values  of  x  and  y. 

55.  In  an  equilateral  triangle  field 
there  is  a  spring,  30,  40  and  50  rods  re- 
spectively from  the  comers.  What  is  the 
area  of  the  field? 

56.  The  difference  between  the  simple 
and  the  annual  intei^est  of  a  certain  sum 
for  3  years  6  months  at  6  per  cent.  i». 
$32.40.    What  is  the  sum  at  interest? 

67.  A  rectangular  hall  60  feet  long,  30 
feet  wide  and  10  feet  high,  has  a  spider 
in  one  comer  of  the  ceiling.  How  long 
will  it  take  the  spider  to  crawl  to  the  oppo- 
site comer  on  the  floor  if  he  crawls  a  foot 
in  a  second  on  the  wall  and  two  feet  in  a 
second  on  the  floor? 

[Send  solutions  on  or  before  Peb'y  14,  to 
Robert  J.  Aley,  203  Forest  Places  Blooming- 
ton,  Ind.  If  you  desire  credit  given,  sign 
your  name  to  your  solutions.  The  response 
for  February  number  is  unusually  good. 
May  we  not  have  it  still  better  on  this  list?- 
-Bd.] 
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KINDLY  TAKE  NOIICK 

The  Educator  -  Journal  Companv 
bears  no  relation  wbateyer,  either  dl- 
reet  or  indireet,  to  any  other  company, 
organization  or  firm  in  existence.  The 
continuance  of  the  two  names  ^^  Edu- 
cator" and  ^^ Journal"  may  he  respon- 
fiible  for  the  persisting  impression, 
though  we  haye  tri^'d  to  make  the 
matter  clear  from  the  date  of  our  in- 
eonwration  in  July,  1 900.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  this  company  purchased 
the  Inland  Educator  and  the  Indiana 
School  Journal,  and  began  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Educator-Journal,  exclu- 
siyely.  Correspondence  re^icarding  old 
accounts  should  be  directed  to  the  re- 
spectiye  publishers  of  the  former 
papers,  and  all  business  for  the  Edu- 
cator-Journal Ck>mpany  should  be  di- 
rected to  it  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


A  Good  Word  for  the  5tate  Librarian. 

W.  E.  Henry,  state  librarian,  has  ar- 
ranged the  material  in  the  library  so  con- 
veniently and  systematically  that  he  is 
able  to  answer  inquiries  very  promptly. 
It  is  particularly  noticeable  now  that 
members  of  the  general  assembly  who  are 
interested  in  proposed  legislation  find 
readily  the  matter  they  seek.  The  classifi- 
catio>n  of  bills  heretofore  introduced  and 
that  failed  of  passage  are  easily  found.  It 
has  been  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to 
the  members  and  many  words  of  com- 
mendation may  be  heard.     The  Indian- 


apolis Journal  gave  him  this  deserving 
compliment  recently:  "The  repori:  of 
State  Librarian  Henry  shows  that  he  has 
continued  the  past  two  years  the  intelli- 
gent and  useful  work  which  was  b^un 
and  industriously  pushed  during  his  first 
two  years  in  the  office.  The  work  which 
has  been  done  has  tended  to  make  the  li- 
brary more  useful  to  the  public  than  be- 
fore. During  the  past  two  years  the  large 
number  of  United  States  public  docu- 
ments contained  in  the  state  library  has 
been  made  available  to  those  who  use  the 
library  by  a  systematic  cataloguing  by  top- 
ics. This  classification  and  cataloguing  of 
this  vast  number  of  documents  and  re- 
poria  has  involved  much  intelligent  labor, 
but  it  has  made  a  hitherto  useless  mass  of 
material  a  library  in  itself  of  great  value 
to  those  seeking  information  regarding 
hundreds  o-f  topics  of  political  and  indus- 
trial interest.  Mr.  Henry  is  making  a  li- 
brary that  will  be  invaluable  to  the  state, 
and  he  should  be  seconded  in  his  work  by 
the  legislature  making  the  modest  appro- 
priations which  he  recommends.'^ 

Commencement  Orations. 

Many  superintendents  and  thousands  of 
young  people  are  already  thinking  and 
planning  for  the  commencement  season. 
Perhaps  this  early  date  is  not  too  soon  to 
file  another  protest  against  the  prevailing 
style  of  commencement  oration,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  enter  a  plea  for  common 
sense   and  good  judgment   in   the  case. 
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There  are  numeraus  objections  to  the  at- 
tempted preparation  of  elaborate,  stately 
treatises  on  abstract  subjects,  or  even  on 
more  familiar  and  practical  subjects  that 
may  yet  be  quite  beyond  the  pupil's 
knowledge.  In  the  first  place  these  high- 
flown  essays  are  not  expressive  of  the  kind 
of  work  that  has  been  regularly  done  in 
the  school;  they  represent  neither  the  ca- 
pacity nor  the  ability  of  the  persons  who 
present  them.  When  we  ask  our  boys  and 
girls  to  prepare  such  exercises  we  prac- 
tically ask  them  to  do  what  they  can  not 
do,  and  yet  must  do  because  a  pernicious 
custom  demands  it  The  result  is  a  period 
of  nervous  strain  that  sometimes  results 
in  collapse;  a  continuous  temptation  to 
dishonesty  in  presenting  as  one's  own 
what  really  has  been  furnished  by  friends 
or  by  the  superintendent  himself,  or  per- 
haps borrowed  from  books,  without  credit. 
Moreover,  the  ideals  thus  held  up  are 
often  so  disproportionate  to  things  as  we 
find  them  that  the  upward  lift  is  by  that 
very  fact  nullified.  And  on  the  morrow 
when  the  young  graduate  goes  to  face 
realities,  and  finds  them  so  different  from 
those  dreamed  of  for  six  or  eight  weeks 
past,  the  result  is  apt  to  be  anything  but 
encouraging.  The  whole  plan  seems  bad 
for  the  health,  bad  for  the  morals,  bad  for 
the  schools.  It  costs  more  than  it  brings; 
let  us  have  done  with  it.  Editor  0.  T. 
Corson,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  recently  sug- 
gested that  "At  least  one  short  produc- 
tion, the  best  he  is  capable  of,  should  be 
required  of  each  pupil  each  term  through- 
out his  high  school  course.  These  should 
be  carefully  filed  by  the  teacher  in  charge 
and  from  the  whole  number — eight  to 
twelve  in  all,  one  should  be  selected,  and 
if  thought  best,  rewritten  for  the  final 
effort."  This  suggestion  commends  itself 
to  us  as  sensible  and  honest.  A  com- 
mencement program  made  up  of  such  es- 
says and  orations  would  fairly  represent 
the  work  of  the  school;  nine- tenths  of  the 
worry  and  extraneous  work  would  be 
avoided;  and  still  all  the  beauty  and  senti- 
ment that  properly  belong  to  these  im- 
portant seasons  could  be  not  only  retained 
but  enjoyed. 


Influence  of  Character. 

The  paper  "Religion  and  the  School," 
read  before  the  last  state  teachers'  associa- 
tion by  President  Parsons,  and  the  ani- 
mated discussions  that  followed,  clearly 
emphasized  the  importance  of  ethictd 
teaching  among  the  young,  in  moulding 
and  determining  the  religious  notion. 
How  encouraging  it  is  to  see  such  teach- 
ings promulgated  by  our  leaders  in  educa- 
tion! Much  of  the  beauty  and  richness 
of  social  life,  much  of  its  real  charm,  too 
— depend,  not  upon  what  we  really  are, 
but  upon  what  we  show  ourselves  to  be; 
upon  the  judicious  revelation  of  ourselves 
in  each  successive  social  situation  in 
which  we  are  placed  day  bv  day.  We  can 
not  accomplish  much  for  good,  or  even 
go  comfortably  through  life,  by  bottling 
up  our  dispositions  and  natures,  and  seal- 
ing them  within  the  recesses  of  our  own 
hearts.  We  reveal  our  natures,  involun- 
tarily at  every  turn.  How  important, 
then,  that  right  living  become  a  habit 
Our  whole  social,  home,  and  business  life 
consists  of  successions  of  self-revelations, 
each  of  a  shade  and  degree  and  perspective 
so  different  from  all  the  others,  that  we 
must  rapidly  and  successively  adjust  and 
fit  ourselves  into  each  situation,  with  its 
peculiar  chain  of  relationships,  and  yet 
through  all  these  adjustments  of  self  we 
must  preserve  the  integrity  of  our  char- 
acter, and  the  truthfulness  of  its  im- 
pressions inviolate.  As  nearly  all  our  per- 
sonal influence  upon  our  fellows  goes  out 
through  these  revelations,  it  should  be  our 
aim,  first,  to  be  our  truest  self,  and,  sec- 
ond, to  appear  to  be  what  we  really  are. 

Election  of  County  Superintendents. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Educator-Jour- 
nal, reasons  were  stated  briefly  for  not 
favoring  the  election  of  county  superin- 
tA^ndents  by  popular  vote.  Now,  that  the 
general  assembly  is  in  session  and  that 
measures  touching  this  will  come  up  for 
consideration  it  may  not  seem  aniis6  to 
refer  to  the  question  again. 

For  a  long  time,  an  effort  has  been  made 
to  establish  some  educational  qualification 
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for  this  officer,  and  only  last  session  was 
this  accomplished.  While  the  step  is  in 
the  right  direction,  the  advance  should 
not  stop  there.  That  we  have  taken  that 
one  step  means  much  to  our  educational 
progress,  but  we  should  not  rest  until  it 
is  made  to  include  successful  experience 
in  the  schoolroom  as  well  as  more  ad- 
vanced scholarship.  Primarily,  it  must 
be  an  appointive  office,  because  of  the  pe- 
culiar fitness  of  the  applicant  for  the  work 
in  hand;  and,  be  it  said  to  the  credit  of 
the  state,  that  its  county  superintendents 
have  always  been  a  body  of  representative 
men,  who  have  done  creditable  work 
among  the  schools.  Suppose  we  carry  the 
principle  of  electing  by  popular  vote  a 
little  fariiher  and  include  the  election  of 
superintendents  of  our  state  institutions, 
the  superintendents  of  city  schools,  and  aJl 
teachers  therein.  Is  there  any  doubt 
where  such  a  step  would  lead  and  what  it 
would  mean?  Is  there  any  one  that  can 
be  found  who  would  advocate  all  of  these? 
The  question  of  passing  upon  the  applica- 
cations  for  teachers'  license  is  a  large  one 
and  needs  the  most  careful  consideration. 
While  such  a  scheme  is  never  perfect,  the 
on-e  we  now  have  in  Indiana  is  among  thtj 
best  in  the  Union.     An  applicant  may 


elect  by  whom  his  manuscripts  shall  be 
graded — the  county  superintendent  or  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction — ^if 
the  fonner  the  license  to  teach,  so  ob- 
tained, is  good  only  in  that  county,  in  the 
other  case  it  is  a  license  to  teach  in  the 
common  schools  anywhere  in  the  state. 
Now,  the  careful  grading  of  these  manu- 
scripts requires  scholarship  of  a  high  order 
and  no  one  should  be  entrusted  with  such 
work  without  some  evidence  of  his  fitness 
to  do  it.  That  the  general  assembly  of 
'99  saw  fit  to  enact  this  into  law  has  been 
a  source  of  great  strength  to  our  edu- 
cational fabric  and  it  should  not  be  set 
aside,  as  it  must  be,  should  this  officer  be 
elected  at  a  general  election.  There  is  no 
greater  educational  problem  than  the  one 
of  licensing  and  appointing  teachers. 
The  plan  proposed,  by  popular  vote,  can 
not  be  any  improvement  on  the  present 
one,  but  increases  the  chances  for  poor 
and  inefficient  officers  ten  to  one.  Give 
the  county  superintendent  the  recognition 
he  deserves  in  making  the  office  a  salaried 
office  with  a  salary  commensurate  with 
his  duties,  and  then  we  may  expect  better 
returns  in  increased  applications  and  more 
efficient  service. 


INDIANA   STATE  TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION. 


The  forty-seventh  annual  session,  held  at 
Indianapolis,  December  26,  27,  28,  29,  was 
considered  by  many  as  the  best  meeting  held 
thus  far.  Indeed,  this  opinion  prevailed,  and 
many  commendations  were  heard  for  those 
who  had  prepared  the  program  and  those 
who  helped  carry  it  out. 

THE  GENERAL  SESSION. 

The  retiring  president,  W.  H.  Glascocls  of 
Bloomington,  introduced  President  R.  I. 
Hamilton,  whose  address,  in  large  part,  wiU 
be  found  printed  on  another  page.  Besides 
the  inaugural,  the  general  program  included 
formal  addresses  by  Dr.  Chas.  R.  Hender- 
son, university  of  Chicago;  President  W.  W. 
Pai-sons,  Indiana  state  normal  school;  Su- 
perintendent Richard  G.  Boone,  Cincinnati; 
Professor  John  L.  Lowes,  Hanover  college; 


Superintendent  Lewis  H.  Jones,  Cleveland; 
Dr.  John  M.  Coulter,  university  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Henderson's  subject  was  "The  Educa- 
tional Significance  of  Social  Prevision.*' 
Closing  his  address  he  said: 

"Because  prevision  is  possible,  social  regu- 
lation in  the  common  interest  is  also  possi- 
ble. The  merchant  attracts  customers  by  ap- 
peal to  Isnown  motives.  The  teacher  studies 
psychology  to  gain  a  lever  of  control  over 
mind.  The  experts  in  health,  engineering, 
art,  education,  religion,  hold  the  world's  wis- 
dom in  trust  for  the  community,  and  by  their 
knowledge  guide  their  fellows.  The  people 
not  expert  in  specialties,  can  judge  policies 
and  results,  and  command  experts  to  serve 
them  for  honor,  love  and  pay.  The  prophetic 
hope  of  moral  triumph  is  not  the  dream  of  a 
child  or  mystic,  not  the  exuberant  optimism 
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of  impulsive  youth,  but  It  grows  out  of  a 
calm  survey  of  the  permanent  forces  of  so- 
cial life.  Those  who  struggle  manfully  with 
evil  are  the  least  cynical,  the  most  cheerful. 
Pessimism  is  the  luxury  of  misanthropic 
shirks. 

"Here  lies  the  significance  of  social  previ- 
sion. At  the  roots  of  social  movements  is 
pedagogical  process.  Not  physical  push  and 
pressure,  but  the  drawing  of  ideals  is  the 
energy  of  progress.  Progress  is  furthered 
chiefly  by  the  conscious  efforts  of  educators. 
It  is  the  sublime  privilege  of  teachers  to 
present  to  the  minds  of  the  growing  com- 
munity the  most  attractive  expressions  of 
the  world's  best  life,  and  preoccupy  the 
mansions  of  the  soul  with  beauty,  truth  and 
goodness.  Plato,  Dante  and  Tennyson,  as 
individuals,  have  passed  from  earth;  as  in- 
corporated in  their  writings,  they  work  ever 
and  powerfully  upon  the  social  spirit 
through  teachers. 

"We  can  help  organize  the  school  as  a 
miniature  model  of  what  we  wish  society 
to  become,  and  the  tuition  of  the  day  be- 
comes a  schooling  in  civU  virtue.  The 
school  teachers,  as  they  develop  profes- 
sional learning  and  power,  will  become 
partners  in  the  councils  of  the  community 
and  factors  in  social  control.  Aldermen 
and  legislators  will  increasingly  consult 
them.  The  school  building  represents  the 
chief  center  of  civic  life,  the  common  ground 
for  all  who  cherish  ethical  and  esthetic 
ideals.  As  sectarianism  is  subdued  and  the 
sublimely  simple  forms  of  religion  stand 
forth  unclouded,  religion,  as  universal  broth- 
erhood in  the  common  Fatherhood,  will  re- 
assert itself  as  the  supreme  manifestation  of 
the  human  spirit,  and  men  will  not  dread 
it  as  a  derisive  influence  in  civil  affairs. 
Perhaps  the  public  school  will  be  the  chief 
agency  for  clarifying  the  spiritual  life,  test- 
ing the  essentials  and  universalizing  the  ele- 
mentary ideals  of  faith  in  organic  connection 
with  the  certainties  of  science  and  the  util- 
ities of  industry." 

The  former  half  of  President  Parsons*  pa- 
per appears  in  this  issue  of  The  Educator- 
Journal.  The  latter  half,  together  with  the 
discussions  upon  it  will  be  printed  in  March. 

Superintendent   Boone,    in    his   paper   on 

"Type  Facts  in  Teaching."  after  considering 


briefly  the  three  orders  of  knowledge  and 
certain  fundamental  facts  in  practical  peda- 
gogy, said: 

"To  have  achieved  easy  terms  with  tlie 
meanings  of  family  life,  e.  g.,  among  the 
Hebrews  and  Greeks  and  Romans,  vitalizes 
the  perception  of  family  life  everywhere. 
To  have  discovered  the  human  significance 
of  one  or  more  of  the  great  myths  opens  the 
doors  to  an  interesting  and  much-needed  ac- 
quaintance with  nature  and  man's  depend- 
ence upon  it,  his  use  of  it  and  its  reactlonf 
upon  him. 

"That  a  child  has  become  interested  in  the 
doings  and  life  history  of  any  one  of  the  in- 
clusive forms  of  animal  or  vegetable  life,  as- 
sures an  interest  in  all  life  forms  and  a  habit 
of  following  their  behavior  and  their  naea. 
Good  teaching  means  the  use  of  typical 
facts,  in  the  group  of  kindred  facts,  inas- 
much as  they  best  represent  the  group. 

"Just  as  reading  a  masterpiece  in  litera- 
ture makes  unnecessary,  unprofitable,  pos- 
sibly distasteful,  the  reading  of  many  com- 
monplace pages  and  volumes;  and  Just  as 
acquaintance  with  great  paintings  and  mar- 
bles that  have  endured,  makes  a  single  view 
suffice  for  minor  pieces;  and  as  a  knowledge 
of  the  few  vital  factors  in  agriculture  lay  a 
bare  the  essentials  in  all  farming;  so  a  first- 
hand study  of  a  typical  mammal  may  do 
more  for  one  in  fixing  a  habit  of  interest 
and  self -helpfulness  than  an  inventory  of  all 
mammals;  and  an  intensive  but  simple  study 
of  the  mechanics  of  some  one  trade,  using 
representative  tools,  be  more  effective  in  fix- 
ing the  constructive  habit  than  a  smattering  ' 
of  work  with  many  trades;  and  one  foreign 
language  really  mastered,  be  made  the  basis 
of  learning  other  languages. 

"These  type  thoughts,  or  mother  thoughts, 
become  the  centers  of  purpose  and  the  origin 
of  interests.  The  child  has  a  right  to  this 
discriminating  use  of  lessons.  The  teach^ 
must  make,  and  must  be  able  to  make  wise 
selection  of  material.  The  knowledge  In- 
struments that  may  be  used  are  numerons; 
life  is  short  and  the  school  period  shorter, 
and  the  impossibility  of  making  up  a  course 
comprehensively  must  be  apparent. 

"Given  a  fair  notion  of  what  the  ideal  of 
education  is,  the  conviction  grows  that  teach- 
ers generally  consume  much  time  on  inci- 
dental  and   accidental   and   fruitless    exer- 
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cises;  that  a  desideratum  of  tlie  schools  is 
discriminative  teaching,  the  choice  use  of 
suggestive  lessons,  having  manifold  depend- 
encies, and  wholesome  connections,  and  invit- 
ing interest.  Teachers  are  wanted  who  have 
themselves  studied  much  and  who  know  the 
truths  in  science  and  history  and  literature 
and  art  and  ethics  that  are  significant,  and 
toward  which  elementary  studies  should 
lead.  Courses  of  study  are  needed  that, 
while  citing  a  number  of  available  type  stud- 
ies for  each  grade,  will  still  leave  the  intelli- 
gent teacher  free  to  select  from  among  them 
such  as  she  and  her  children  can  use  to  best 


It  would  simplify  the  process  of  instruction, 
make  learning  interesting  and  ease  the  ex- 
actions of  the  system. 

"If  anywhere,  the  principle  applies  also 
to  matters  of  school  government  and  moral 
culture,  not  less  than  to  the  understanding; 
to  all  ages  of  children  and  to  every  subject. 
Details  easily  weaken,  and  the  child  needs 
self-initiative.  That,  in  her  treatment  of 
children,  the  teacher  lays  stress  upon  vital 
phases  of  conduct,  upon  motives  rather  than 
the  variable  happenings  of  behavior,  upon 
traits  of  manly  and  womanly  conduct,  above 
obedience  to  mere  arbitrary  rules  and  the 
fad  of  a  moment,  will  have  the  effect  to  ex- 
alt, even  in  child  life,  the  higher  motives  for 
right  doing  and  the  wish  to  do  right  com- 
mensurate with  his  acquaintance  with  the 
right. 

"The  type  in  teaching  is  a  fundamental 
factor  in  all  steps  to  expert  success.  In  all 
that  pertains  to  the  understanding,  its  rec- 
ognition by  the  teacher  is  a  necessity;  in  the 
moral  and  esthetic  appreciations,  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom.  The  success  In  teaching 
which  we  crave  for  ourselves  or  others  gives 
this  recognition  an  abiding  value." 


SUPBRINTENDENT  R.  I.  HAHILTON, 
President  of  the  Association. 

advantage,  taking  more  or  fewer  as  the 
strength  and  attainments  of  her  class  per- 
mit, and  the  equipments  of  her  school  make 
possible. 

"This  paper,  however,  it  should  be  said,  is 
not  In  any  sense  an  explicit  plea  for  inten- 
sive study,  but  rather  a  simple  statement  of 
what  would  seem  to  be  the  wisdom  of  so 
choosing  the  materials  for  school  exercises 
that  through  the  rich,  suggestive  and  fertile 
lessons,  the  child  shall  acquire  a  habit  of 
quickly  and  with  certainty  seeing  the  im- 
portant and  using  it.  Attention  to  the  type 
in  teaching  may  be  a  step  in  this  direction. 


Professor  Lowes  spoke  without  notes  or 
manuscript,  and  by  his  enthusiasm  and  in- 
tense Interest  so  carried  his  audience  with 
him  that  teachers  and  reporters  alike  seem 
to  have  forgotten  notebooks  and  pencils.  His 
subject  was  "Literature  and  The  Teacher's 
Life."  The  address  was  an  earnest  plea  for 
eveiT  teacher  to  be  in  some  way  a  student 
of  the  world's  masterpieces:  not  less  of  ped- 
agogy or  less  of  psychology,  but  more  of 
Goethe,  Browning,  Tennyson,  Whitmaji, 
Stevenson.  The  world's  literature  contains 
so  much  that  is  essential  to  the  highest  liv- 
ing that  the  teacher  who  would  keep  in  touch 
with  all  that  is  highest  and  best  must  know 
the  thought  of  the  masters.  To  live  best  it 
is  necessary  to  know  best  the  wisdom  of 
great  minds. 

The  annual  address,  by  Superintendent 
Jones,  was  an  elaborate,  scholarly  discus- 
sion of  the  subject,  "The  Higher  Educational 
Ideals."  The  paper  was  highly  professional, 
and  replete  with  valuable  thought,  but  quite 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  average  teacher 
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who  tried  to  follow  the  reading.    Among  the 
good  things  may  be  noted  the  following: 

The  speaker  said  he  had  observed  four 
classes  of  people  so  far  as  world  ideals  are 
controlled  through  feeling.  The  four  claeses 
are  optimists,  pessimistic  optimists,  opti- 
mistic pessimists  and  pessimists.  The  defini- 
tion that  the  spealser  gave  of  an  optimist  is 
a  man  without  much  thought,  but  with  much 
feeling,  and  he  believes  that  things  in  the 
world  are  right— that  things  are  moving  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  God.  He  be- 
lieves everything  to  be  so  nearly  right  that 
he  does  not  raise  a  finger  to  help,  except  in- 
frequently. The  pessimist  believes  that 
things  are  bent  on  destruction,  and  that  It 
is  not  necessary  to  help,  and  he  never  does. 
The  optimistic  pessimist  believes  things  to 
be  wrong,  but  also  believes  that  he  has  been 
able  to  save  a  few  things  from  the  general 
wreck.  The  pessimistic  optimist  believes 
that  things  are  right,  but  that  a  few  things 
have  got  snarled  and  need  the  attention  of 
right-thinking  men.  Ten  such  men  will  save 
a  nation  or  city. 

The  chief  portions  of  Dr.  Coulter's  paper 
on  "Some  Problems  in  Education"  will  ap- 
pear in  an  early  issue  of  this  journal. 

REPORTS  AND  BU5INE5S 

At  the  meeting  of  the  association  a  year 
ago  a  committee  was  named  to  form  a  plan 
to  interest  the  people  at  large  in  Indiana 
historical  subjects,  and  to  bring  about  a 
more  systematic  study  of  history  in  the 
state.  A  report  of  the  committee,  prepared 
by  Professor  C.  W.  Hodgin,  and  read  by  O. 
M.  Pittinger  of  Anderson  recommended  that 
provision  be  made  in  the  common  school 
curriculum  of  the  state  with  a  view  to  giv- 
ing definite  instruction  In  Indiana  history. 
No  recommendations  as  to  the  details  of 
the  plan  were  made  by  the  committee.  The 
report  also  heartily  commended  the  Indi- 
anian  to  all  who  were  interested  in  state  and 
local  history.  The  report  says  that  it  has 
become  the  medium  for  preserving  and  dis- 
seminating much  valuable  material  relating 
to  Indiana  history.  The  committee  recom- 
mended its  own  continuance,  and  asked  that 
the  association  make  an  appropriation  suf- 
ficient to  cover  the  expense  of  its  work. 


In  the  discussion  Superintendent  Carr 
wished  to  know  to  what  extent  Indiana  day 
had  been  celebrated,  and  asked  for  a  show 
of  hands.  Superintendent  Tapy  said:  "His- 
tory is  the  study  of  development  and  the 
study  can  be  made  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Wabash  as  well  as  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates."  ♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  following  nominations  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  presented  by  the  committee  and 
endorsed  by  the  association: 

President— H.  B.  Brown  of  Valparaiso. 

Chairman  Executive  Committee— Lawrence 
McTurnan  of  Anderson. 

Permanent  Secretary  and  Treasurer  — 
James  R.  Hart  of  Lebanon. 

Recording  Secretary— Miss  Leva  Foster  of 
Edinburg. 

Vice-Presidents— Robert  Spear,  J.  W.  Rid- 
dle, J.  M.  Tilley,  D.  M.  Geeting.  H.  F.  GaUI- 
more,  S.  L.  Heeter.  William  Clem. 

Executive  Committee— James  F.  Organ,  T. 
H.  Meek,  T.  A.  Mott,  J.  E.  Orr,  T.  S.  Thorn- 
burg,  G.  H.  Tapy,  J.  R.  Hart,  ex  ofllcio. 

The  recommendation  of  the  committee  on 
reading  circle  board  to  select  Mrs.  Emma 
Mont.  McRae  and  Professor  Howard  Sandi- 
son  as  their  own  successors,  and  to  appoint 
Professor  R.  J.  Aley  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  D.  K.  Goss,  was  approved  by  the 
association.  *    *    * 

The  council  of  education  reported  progress 
in  general,  but  made  no  formal  report. 
Noble  Harter,  T.  A.  Mott,  Miss  Adelaide 
Baj'lor  and  Mrs.  Emma  Mont.  McRae  were 
appointed  by  Chairman  H.  J.  Hamilton  to 
succeed  themselves  as  members  of  the  coun- 
cil. ♦    •    • 

Superintendents  Carr,  Gladden  and  Study, 
forming  the  committee  on  resolutions,  made 
a  report  which  included,  besides  the  usual 
vote  of  thanks,  several  resolutions  of  far- 
reaching  Interest  and  importance,  as  follows: 

••Resolved,  That  there  is  imperative  need 
for  the  furnishing  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
trained  teachers  for  the  common  schools  of 
the  state,  and  to  this  end  we  favor  the  fur- 
nishing of  adequate  normal  school  facilities 
to  meet  this  demand  for  professionally 
trained  teachers. 

••Resolved,  That  we  view  with  approval 
the  establishment  of  chairs  of  pedagogy  in 
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some  of  the  colleges  of  the  state  for  the 
special  training  of  teachers,  and  we  express 
the  earnest  hope  that  in  the  near  future 
eveiT  Institution  of  higher  learning  in  Indi- 
ana may  be  provided  with  such  a  depart- 
ment 

"Resolved,  That  the  Indiana  teachers'  as- 
lociation  join  with  the  National  educational 
Association  in  their  request  to  the  congress 
of  the  United  States  that  the  national  bu- 
reau of  education  he  reorganized  upon 
broader  lines.  We  earnestly  urge  upon  the 
members  of  congress  from  this  ^tate  the 
wisdom  of  erecting  this  bureau  into  an  inde- 
pendent department  on  a  plane  with  the  de- 
partment of  labor;  of  providing  a  proper 
compensation  for  the  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation; and  of  so  constituting  the  depart- 
ment of  education  that  while  its  invaluable 
function  of  collating  and  diffusing  informa- 
tion be  in  no  wise  impaired,  it  may  be 
equipped  to  exercise  effective  oversight  of 
the  educational  system  of  Alaska  and  of 
the  several  Islands  now  dependent  upon  us, 
as  well  as  to  make  some  provision  for  the 
education  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  white 
people  now  domiciled  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, but  who  are  without  any  educational 
opportunities  whatever.  Such  reorganization 
of  the  bureau  of  education  and  such  exten- 
sion of  its  functions  we  believe  to  be  de- 
manded by  the  highest  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  The  action  so 
strongly  recommended  will  in  no  respect 
contravene  the  principle  that  it  is  one  of 
the  recognized  functions  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment to  encourage  and  to  aid,  but  not 
to  control,  the  educational  Instrumentalities 
of  the  country. 

"Resolved,  That  we  recognize  the  reform 
school  at  Plainfield  as  one  of  the  great  edu- 
cational institutions  of  the  state,  and  com- 
mend its  past  management  as  highly  effi- 
cient and  praiseworthy,  and  we  do  most 
earnestly  urge  that  this  institution  be  con- 
tinued as  an  educational  institution,  and  its 
work  in  this  direction  emphasized  and 
strengthened  wherever  possible;  and  to  this 
end  we  do  most  emphatically  insist  that  the 
head  of  this  institution  shall  in  the  future, 
as  in  the  past,  be  selected  for  his  recognized 
ability  and  successful  experience  in  educa- 
tional work." 


aOOD  THINGS  FROM  THE  SECTIONS 

As  only  three  of  the  secretaries  of  the  de- 
partment meetings  responded  to  requests  for 
brief  reports,  not  nearly  all  of  the  good 
things  said  can  be  mentioned.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  learn,  however,  that  at  practically  all 
of  the  meetings  the  attendance  was  good 
and  the  interest  keen. 

In  the  primary  section,  Miss  Leila  Parr  of 
Indianapolis,  speaking  of  "Songs  for  the  Lit- 
tle Ones,"  said:  "The  rhythmic  idea  may 
readily  be  expressed  in  visible  action,  hence 
marches  and  motion  songs  delight  children. 
Melody  is  invisible;  harmony  is  an  inter- 
twining of  melodies;  hence  these  should  be 
emphasized  later  than  rhythm." 

Superintendent  J.  W.  Oarr,  of  Anderson,  in 
his  paper  on  "The  Primary  Teacher  From 
the  Superintendent's  Point  of  View,"  said 
that  it  was  essential  that  a  primary  teacher 
should  be  a  woman.  And  in  addition  to  be- 
ing a  woman  she  should  be  young  (in  spirit), 
beautiful  (in  conduct),  healthy,  industrious, 
loyal,  discreet,  sympathetic,  well  dressed, 
liberally  educated  and  able  to  discriminate 
between  what  is  worth  while  and  that  which 
is  not  important. 

"The  Superintendents  From  the  Primary 
Teacher's  Point  of  View,"  as  seen  by  Mrs. 
Alice  Thompson,  of  Elizabeth  town,  were 
both  good  and  bad.  Those  who  did  more 
harm  than  good,  she  said,  were  those  who 
had  a  hobby  which  they  were  constantly  rid- 
ing, and  a  second  cousin  to  this  class  of 
superintendents  were  the  chronic  experi- 
menters or  hobby  hunters.  The  helpful  su- 
perintendents have  definite  and  increasing 
purposes,  and  when  they  find  teachers  with 
a  golden  calf  made  from  yesterday's  fads 
and  to-day's  follies  they  grind  it  to  powder 
and  scatter  it  to  the  winds. 


In  the  high  school  section  Professor  B.  O. 
Holland  of  Louisville  stated  the  general  pur- 
pose of  teaching  English  to  be  to  help  the 
student  to  read  and  write  intelligently,  and 
to  know  the  best  literature.  He  recognized 
the  places  for  word  study  and  for  composi- 
tion writing,  but  held  that  too  much  time  is 
spent  upon  technical  work  at  the  expense  of 
the  practical.  He  had  found  a  tendency  in 
studying  literature  to  grapple  too  seriously 
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with  ethical  problems  and  to  work  out  philo- 
sophical purposes.  He  would  teach  litera- 
ture from  the  interpretative  more  than  from 
the  ethical  standpoint. 

Ernest  J.  Fluegel  of  Purdue  university  ad- 
vocated the  study  of  modern  languages  in 
high  school,  both  as  preparatory  for  college 
and  as  opening  the  way  to  a  wider  literary 
field.  He  asked  for  a  two  years'  course  in 
French  and  (Jerman. 

A  paper  prepared  by  Miss  Adelaide  Baylor 
was  a  plea  for  the  research  plan  and  the 
use  of  original  sources  in  the  study  of 
history.  *    •    ♦ 

Three  papers  in  the  music  section  were 
heard  and  discussed  with  much  interest. 
Miss  Lillian  G.  Smith  of  Indianapolis  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  most  of  the  country 
and  village  schools  were  deficient  in  their 
study  of  music.  Superintendent  Haines  of 
NoblesviUe  urged  versatility  to  the  extent  of 
adapting  one  system  or  another,  or  parts  of 
various  systems  to  the  needs  of  the  par- 
ticular school.  He  regards  the  primary  ob- 
ject in  teaching  music  to  be  to  teach  pupils 
to  read  music.  (Upon  this  point  there  would 
no  doubt  be  wide  difference  of  opinion.) 
Fred  McClellan  of  Muncie  believed  that 
music  appeals  more  to  the  boy  than  to  the 
girl,  and  that  he  receives  more  benefit  from 
it.  Miss  Nellie  Beach  of  Princeton  com- 
mended the  study  of  music  as  an  aid  In 
mental  discipline,  in  the  development  of  the 
vocal  powers,  and  as  an  ethical  and  aes- 
thetic influence.       *    «    « 

Professor  Wisely's  excellent  paper,  read 
before  the  English  section,  will  be  found  in 
full  on  other  page  of  this  issue. 

An  outline  of  a  system  of  English  teaching 
was  offered  under  the  following  heads:  Vo- 
cabulary building,  composition  work',  litera- 
ture, language,  grammar  and  rhetoric.  The 
object  of  this  plan,  as  stated,  is  to  enable 
the  pupil  to  express  himself  well  and  be  pre- 
I>ared  to  readily  grasp  the  thought  of  others, 
in  addition  to  the  building  of  strong  char- 
acter. ♦    •    • 

A  paper  on  ''Reading  in  the  Grades,"  read 
by  Miss  Margaret  E.  Dennis  of  Richmond 
before  the  reading  and  elocution  section,  will 
be  printed  at  an  early  date. 


The  township  trustees  were  addressed  by 
their  chairman,  B.  C.  Sherrick,  who  cam- 
mended  the  work  done  by  their  association 
during  the  past  year,  and  pointed  out  lines 
of  activity  for  the  future.  State  Statistician 
B.  F.  Johnson  addressed  them  upon  needed 
legislation  in  transfer  and  other  laws.  Su- 
perintendent F.  L.  Jones  referred  to  the 
great  responsibility  upon  them  with  forty 
per  cent,  of  the  teachers  new  every  year. 
Other  interesting  addresses  were  by  W.  W. 
Parsons,  D.  M.  Geeting,  J.  D.  Reid,  and 
others.  ♦    •    • 

The  county  superintendents  held  one  of  the 
most  interesting  meetings  they  have  ever 
had. 

"How  to  Use  Pictures  as  the  Basis  of  Lan- 
guage Work  in  the  Grades"  was  the  subject 
of  a  paper  read  by  Miss  Lydia  R.  Blaich. 
"No  educator,"  said  Miss  Blaich,  "of  these 
last  moments  of  the  nineteenth  century 
would  dream  of  narrowing  the  possibilities 
of  language-teaching  to  the  limitations  that 
must  necessarily  belong  to  pictures  or  any 
other  one  device.  Nowadays  we  are  so  sur- 
rounded with  pictures  that  we  may  be  justi- 
fied in  calling  this  the  age  of  pictures.  Maga- 
zines, newspapers,  sign-boards,  books  of 
every  description,  lectures,  church  windows, 
opera-house  curtains,  library  walls,  are  all 
illustrated,  decorated  or  ornamented  with 
pictures.  Some  of  the  most  interesting 
services  In  teaching  a  foreign  language 
are  picture  and  color  charts.  Seeing  the  pic- 
ture of  a  baum  (tree)  while  pronouncing  it, 
hearing  it  pronounced  or  writing  it,  greatly 
facilitates  thinking  in  the  new  language. 
Children  should  be  trained  to  learn  same- 
thing  in  pictures,  as  well  as  to  see  them. 
They  should  enter,  to  some  extent,  the  feel- 
ings and  motives  of  the  people  and  the  ani- 
mals represented.  Sometimes  the  best  use 
that  can  be  made  of  a  picture  is  to  have  the 
pupils  discuss  it  orally,  quite  Informally, 
and,  instead  of  writing  a  word  about  it  in 
the  study  period,  have  them  commit  a  de- 
scriptive verse  of  poetry  to  memory.  Pic- 
tures for  language  work  should  be  used 
mostly  in  the  winter;  the  autumn  and  the 
spring  are  sacred  to  concrete  nature  work. 
Some  advantages  of  pictures  in  language 
work  are:     (1)  They  give  training  in  inter- 
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pretatlon;  (2)  they  help  give  variety  to  com- 
poBition  work;  (3)  they  lie  near  the  hearts  of 
children;  (4)  they  give  opportunity  for  exact 
observation  and  fancy  play." 

On  the  subject,  "Are  We  Establishing  Too 
Many  Rural  High  Schools?"  Superintendent 
James  M.  Tilley  of  Clay  county  answered 
th^  question  In  the  affirmative.  "This,"  he 
said,  "is  In  violation  of  the  law  creating 
tliem,  because  the  schools  do  not  answer  the 
stipulations  of  the  statute.  In  the  first  place, 
tlie  schools.  In  many  Instances,  are  not  sep- 
arate from  the  common  school  grades,  and, 
io  many  other  instances,  teachers  are  trans- 
ferred from  the  higher  to  the  lower.  This 
subject,  barren  and  intangible  as  it  may 
seem,  may  be  discussed  with  profit  along 
two  main  lines.  It  may  ue  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  law,  which  makes  provision 
therefor,  and  In  the  light  of  the  purpose  of 
rural  high  schools.  A  casual  reading  of  the 
law  providing  for  establishing  high  schools 
may  reveal  no  limitation.  This  view,  how- 
ever would  permit  more  than  one  high  school 
within  each  school  corporation  in  the  state. 
It  is  probable  that  such,  in  fact,  would  be 
the  case  If  it  were  not  for  the  word  'sep- 
arate,* which  means  the  high  school  should 
be  in  a  building  to  itself  and  under  a  sep- 
arate regime  of  teachers.  The  law  seems  to 
be  very  organic  and  has  within  it  the  very 
limits,  which,  if  followed  properly,  will  pre- 
vent our  establishing  too  many  rural  high 
schools.  As  it  is  now,  we  have  too  many 
schools— rural  high  schools— that  are  viola- 
tions of  the  law  In  not  being  separate  from 
common  schools  and  in  not  having  the  re- 
quired number  of  pupils.  This  disposes  of 
the  legal  aspect  of  the  question.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  high  school  is  not  in  common 
with  the  purpose  of  schools  of  lower  grades. 
The  high  school  move  in  many  places  is  con- 
sidered a  necessary  outgrowth  of  the  com- 
mon school.  This  may  be  a  true  view  of  it, 
supported  by  uniform  high  school  texts.  Ac- 
cording to  my  view,  however,  the  high 
school  has  its  origin  in  the  higher  education 
plans  proposed  by  educators.  The  high 
school  Is  not  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  a  step- 
ping-stone to  the  college  and  university,  and 
relieves  the  latter  of  the  routine  of  prepara- 
tory work.  If  we  view  its  purpose  as  a 
movement  in  the  interest  of  higher  educa- 
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tion,  then  we  must  consider  another  set  of 
questions— how  many  rural  high  schools  will 
be  required  to  supply  the  demand,  and  what 
per  cent,  of  our  high  school  product  will  con- 
tinue the  work?" 

It  was  no  uncertain  tone  in  which  the  ma- 
jority of  the  county  superintendents  de- 
nounced proposed  measures  in  the  legislature 
to  place  their  election  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  at  large  instead  of  in  the  hands  of 
the  trustees  as  at  present. 
*    *    * 

So  far  as  reported,  the  section  ofllcers  for 
the  following  year  are: 

Primary— President,  Gertrude  Robinson, 
Terre  Haute;  secretary,  Anua  Pitts,  Marion. 

High  School-President,  Virgil  McKnight, 
Marion;  secretary,  Alice  Funk,  New  Albany. 

Music— President,  Wm.  J.  Stabler,  Nobles- 
ville;  secretary,  Nellie  Beach,  Princeton. 

English— President,  J.  B.  Wisely,  Terre 
Haute;  secretary,  Ora  E.  CJox,  Logansport. 

Elocution— President,  T.  J.  McAvoy,  Indi- 
anapolis; secretary,  Mrs.  Nellie  U.  Cham- 
bers, Westphalia. 

Classical- President,  E.  M.  Crouch,  N. 
Manchester;  secretary,  J.  K.  Beck,  Bloom- 
Ington. 

Mathematics— President,  R.  L.  Sackett, 
Richmond;  secretary,  Amelia  W.  Platter,  In- 
dianapolis. 

Township  Trustees— President,  J.  D.  Reld, 
South  Bend;  secretary,  John  M.  Bloss, 
M  uncle. 

NOTB5. 

At  the  opening  of  the  general  session  Su- 
perintendent F.  L.  Jones,  in  behalf  of  W.  S. 
Almond  of  Delphi,  presented  to  the  associa- 
tion a  handsome  gavel  made  from  historic 
wood.  The  head  is  from  the  old  elm  at 
Corydon,  Indiana,  under  which  the  first  con- 
stitutional convention  of  the  state  sat  in 
1816.  The  handle  is  of  rosewood  from  South 
America,  and  the  wedge  is  from  an  oak  tree 
on  the  battlefield  of  Tippecanoe.  The  retir- 
ing president,  W.  H.  Glascock,  in  behalf  of 
the  association,  thanked  Superintendent  Al- 
mond for  his  graceful  gift. 
«    *    « 

The  music  throughout  the  association  was 
heartily  appreciated  both  for  its  quality 
and  its  variety.    There  were  solos  by  Mrs. 
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F.  L.  Jones,  Miss  Lillie  Josephine  Adams, 
and  Miss  Maude  Essex;  Miss  l^lla  Parr  di- 
rected choruses  of  from  forty  to  two  hun- 
dred voices;  fifty  pupils  from  the  school  for 
the  blind  sang;  and  one  afternoon  the  glee 
club  from  Indiana  university  slipped  in  with 
two  or  three  songs  that  brought  down  the 
house. 


The  attendance,  which  means  the  paid  en- 
roUment,  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  association.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  the  program  was  so  completely 
rendered  by  either  present  or  ex-Indianians 
looks  like  an  indication  of  wholesome  educa- 
tional life. 


The  informal  reception  at  the  Grand  Hotel 
was  a  pleasant  social  feature  well  calculated 
to  leave  a  good  taste  in  the  mouth.  It  was 
gratifying  that  so  many  remained  to  enjoy 
this  after  the  serious  work  of  the  association 
was  over.  In  fact  there  was  a  minority  re- 
port which  states  that  the  provision  was  not 
nearly  adequate,  and  that  the  overflow 
which  could  not  get  into  the  ordinary,  where 
the  good  things  were,  retired  to  the  main 
dining-room,  found  themselves  to  be  the  ma- 
jority, and,  though  they  had  nothing  to  eat, 
appeared  to  find  and  appropriate  a  good 
share  of  the  fun.  The  guests  at  the  first  ta- 
ble were  delightfully  entertained  with  origi- 
nal poems  by  Lee  O.  Harris  and  W.  W. 
Pfrlmmer. 


^•m'v.»»»»  »./»»#•». 


FOR  LINCOLN  AND  WASHINGTON. 

Material  Sugoested  bt  Chab.  M.  Gubbt. 
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Abraham  Lincoln- -February  12th. 
George  Washington— February  22d. 

Note.— In  the  Inland  fklucator  for  Febru- 
ary, 1900,  appeared  an  extended  progi'am  for 
celebrating  Washington's  birthday.  A  large 
number  of  suftable  selections  for  readings 
and  declamations  and  a  number  of  patriotic 
airs  may-  bo  found  there.  In  this  issue  are 
to  be  found  several  more  selections,  prob- 
ably enough  for  a  full  program,  with  a  num- 
ber of  titles  suggested  which  are  doubtless 
easy  of  access  to  the  teacher.  The  special 
music  prepared  for  this  exercise,  which  is  its 
main  feature,  has  particular  reference  to 
Lincoln.  It  is  suggested  that  special  pains 
be  taken  with  Whitman's  "O  Captain!  My 
Captain!"  It  is  a  magnificent  piece  of  litera- 
ture which  eveiy  pupil  would  do  well  to 
commit  for  its  own  sake,  and  the  air  to 
which  it  is  set  will  be  found  within  the 
range  of  the  pupils'  ability.  The  closing 
passage  of  Longfellow's  "Building  of  the 
Ship,"  beg  nning  "Thou,  too,  sail  on,  O  Ship 
of  State,"  has  been  arranged  as  a  chant. 
This  poem  is  said  to  have  found  great  favor 
in  Lincoln's  eyes.  And  finally,  the  poem 
which  perhaps  more  than  any  other  has  been 


associated  with  Lincoln's  name,  Knox's  "O! 
Why  Should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  be  Proud?" 
has  been  given  a  simple  setting.  Two  stan- 
zas only  are  given.  The  wnole  poem  may 
be  used  as  a  recitation.  One  well-known  pa- 
triotic song,  "The  Red,  White  and  Blue,"  is 
given  and  others  may  be  added  at  pleasure. 
A  list  of  additional  selections,  many  of 
which  may  be  found  in  any  set  of  readers, 
and  with  some  patriotic  suggestion  in  keep- 
ing with  the  occasion,  are  added: 

Whlttler's  Barbara  Frletchie. 
Densel's  A  Brave  Little  Rebel, 
Cary's  The  Victory  of  Perry. 
Bobbin's  The  Soldier's  Reprieve. 
Browning's  How  They  Brought  the  Good 

News  from  Ghent  to  Alx. 
Browning's  Ratlsbon. 
Macaulay's  Horatlus. 
Ileman's  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 
Campbell's  The  Soldier's  Dream. 
Finch's  The  Blue  and  the  Gray. 
Montgomery's  Arnold  Von  Winkelried. 
Emerson's  Concord  Hymn. 
Holmes's  Union  and  Liberty. 
Jefferson's  Character  of  Washmgton. 
Longfellow's  The  Arsenal  at  Springfield. 
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Lincoln*8  Second  Inaugural  Address. 
Shakespeare's   King    Henry's   Address   to 

His  Soldiers. 
Bryant's  Song  of  Marion's  Men. 


Longfellow's  Paul  Revere's  Ride. 
Drake's  the  American  Flag. 
Read's  Sheridan's  Ride. 
Read's  The  Rising  in  177C. 


The  Red,  White  and  Blue. 
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When  war  winged  its  wide  desolation, 
And  threatened  the  land  to  deform, 
The  ark  then  of  freedom's  foundation, 
Columhia  rode  safe  through  the  storm; 


Old  Glory  to  greet,  now  come  hither, 
With  eyes  full  of  love  to  the  brim. 
May  the  wreaths  of  our  heroes  ne'er  wither, 
Nor  a  star  of  our  banner  grow  dim; 


With  their  garlands  of  victory  around  her,       May  the  service  united  ne'er  sever, 


When  so  proudly  she  bore  her  brave  crew; 
With  her  flag  proudly  floating  before  her. 
Three  cheers  for  the  Red,  White  and  Blue. 

Three  cheers  for  the  Red,  White  and  Blue, 
Three  cheers  for  the  Red,  White  and  Blue, 
With  her  flag  proudly  floating  before  her. 
Three  cheers  for  the  Red,  White  and  Blue, 


But  they  to  their  colors  prove  true; 

The  army  and  navy  forever. 

Three  cheers  for  the  Red,  White  and  Blue. 

Three  cheers  for  the  Red,  White  and  Blue, 
Three  cheers  for  the  Red,  White  and  Blue, 
The  army  and  navy  forever. 
Three  cheers  for  the  Red,  White  and  Blue, 
—David  T.  Shaw. 
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Rome  had  its  Caesar,  great  and  brave, 

But  stain  was  on  his  wreath; 
He  lived  the  heartless  conqueror, 

And  died  the  tyrant's  death. 
France  had  Its  eagle,  but  his  wings. 

Though  lofty  they  might  soar. 
Were  spread  in  false  ambition's  flight, 

And  dipped  in  murder's  gore. 

Those  hero-gods,  whose  mighty  sway 

Would  fain  have  claimed  the  waves, 
Who  flashed  their  blades  with  tiger  zeal 

To  malte  a  world  of  slaves; 
Who  though  their  kindred  barred  the  path, 

Still  fiercely  waded  on, 
Oh,  where  appears  their  "gloiy"  now 

Beside  a  Washington? 


He  fought,  but  not  with  love  of  strife; 

He  struck  but  to  defend; 
And  ere  he  turned  a  people's  foe, 

He  sought  to  be  a  friend. 
He  strove  to  keep  his  country's  right 

By  reason's  gentle  word. 
And  sighed  when  all  injustice  threw 

The  challenge  sword  to  sword. 

He  stood,  the  firm,  the  grand,  the  wise, 

The  patriot  and  tne  sage; 

He  showed  no  deep,  avenging  hate. 

No  burst  of  despot  rage. 
He  stood  for  Liberty  and  Truth, 

And  daringly  led  on; 
Till  shouts  of  victory  gave  forth 

The  name  of  Washington. 

—Eliza  Cook. 


The  Sword  of  Bunker  HIIL 


He  lay  upon  his  dying  bed. 

His  eyes  were  growing  dim. 
When,  with  feeble  voice,  he  called 

His  weeping  son  to  him. 
"Weep  not,  my  boy,"  the  veteran  said, 

**I  bow  to.  heaven's  high  wul, 
But  quickly  from  yon  antlers  bring 

The  sword  of  Bunker  Hill." 


"'Twas  on  that  dread  immortal  day 

We  dared  the  British  band, 
A  captain  raised  his  sword  on  me, 

I  tore  it  from  his  hand; 
O,  keep  the  sword;  you  know  what's  In 

The  handle's  hollow  there; 
It  shines,  will  always  shine,  that  lock 

Of  Washington's  own  hair." 


The  sword  was  brought;  the  soldier's  eyes 

Lit  with  a  sudden  flame, 
And  as  he  grasped  the  ancient  blade. 

He  murmured  Warren's  name, 
Then  said,  "My  boy,  I  leave  you  gold. 

But  what  is  better  still, 
I  leave  you,  mark  me,  mark  me  now. 

The  sword  of  Bunker  Hill." 


*'0,  keep  the  sword"— his  accents  broke; 

A  smile,  and  he  was  dead. 
But  his  wrinkled  hand  still  grasped  the  blade 

Upon  that  dying  bed. 
The  son  remains,  the  sword  remains. 

Its  glory  growing  still. 
And  fifty  millions  bless  the  sire 

And  sword  of  Bunker  Hill. 

—William  Ross  Wallace. 


Ode  for  Washington*^  Birthday. 


Welcome  to  the  day  returning. 

Dearer  still  as  ages  flow. 
While  the  torch  of  faith  is  burning, 

Long  as  freedom's  altars  glow! 
See  the  hero  whom  it  gave  us 

Slumbering  on  a  mother's  breast, 
For  the  arm  he  stretched  to  save  us, 

Be  Its  morn  forever  blest. 


Hear  the  tale  of  youthful  gloiry. 

While  of  Britain's  rescued  band. 
Friend  and  foe  repeat  the  story. 

Spread  its  fame  o'er  sea  and  land, 
Where  the  red  cross  fondly  streaming. 

Flaps  above  the  frigate's  deck. 
Where  the  golden  lilies,  gleaming. 

Star  the  watchtower's  of  Quebec. 
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Look!  the  shadow  oa  the  dial, 

Marks  the  hour  of  deadlier  strife; 
Days  of  terror,  years  of  trial. 

Scourge  a  nation  into  life. 
Lo,  the  youth,  become  her  leader! 

All  her  baffled  tyrants  yield; 
Through  his  arm  the  Lord  hath  freed  her; 

Grown  him  on  the  tented  field! 


**By  the  name  that  you  inherit. 

By  the  sufTrings  you  recall. 
Cherish  the  fraternal  spirit; 

Ivove  your  country  first  of  all. 
Listen  not  to  idle  questions 

If  its  bonds  may  be  untied; 
Doubt  the  patriot  whose  suggestions 

Strive  a  nation  to  divide!" 


Vain  is  Empire's  mad  temptation, 

Not  for  him  an  earthly  crown! 
He  whose  sword  has  freed  a  nation, 

Strikes  the  offered  scepter  down. 
See  the  throneless  conqueror  seated, 

Ruler  by  a  people's  choice; 
See  the  Patriot's  task  completed; 

Hear  the  Father's  dying  voice- 


Father!  We,  whose  ears  have  tingled 

With  the  discord  notes  of  shame. 
We,  whose  sires  their  blood  have  mingled 

In  the  battle's  thunder  flame, 
Gath'ring  while  this  holy  morning 

Lights  the  land  from  sea  to  sea— 
Hear  thy  counsel,  heed  thy  warning; 

Trust  us,  while  we  honor  thee! 

—Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


Why  Should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  Be  Proud? 
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The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  willow  shall 

fade. 
Be  scattered  around  and  together  be  laid; 
And  the  young  and  the  old;  the  low  and  the 

high, 
Shall   moulder  to  dust  and   together   shall 

lie. 

—Knox. 

Washington's  Birthday. 


'Tis  splendid  to  live  so  grandly 

That,  long  after  you  are  gone, 
The  things  you  did  are  remembered. 

And  recounted  under  the  sun; 
To  live  59  bravely  and  purely, 

That  a  nation  stops  on  Its  way. 
And  once  a  year,  with  banner  and  drum, 

Keeps  the  thoughts  of  your  natal  day. 


'Tis  splendid   to  have  a  record. 

So  white  and  free  from  stain 
That,  held  to  the  light,  it  shows  no  blot, 

Though  tested  and  tried  amain; 
That  ape  to  age  forever 

Repeats  its  story  of  love. 
And  your  birthday  lives  in  a  nation's  heart, 

All  other  days  above. 
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And  this  is  Washington's  glory, 

A  steadfast  soul  and  true, 
Who  stood  for  his  counti-y's  honor 

When  his  country's  days  were  few. 
And  now  when  its  days  are  many, 

And  its  flag  of  stars  are  flung 
To  the  breeze  in  defiant  challenge. 

His  name  is  on  every  tongue. 


Yes,  it's  splendid  to  live  so  bravely, 

To  be  so  great  and  strong, 
That  your  memory  is  ever  a  tocsin 

To  rally  the  foes  of  the  wrong; 
To  live  so  proudly  and  purely 

That  your  people  pause  In  their  way, 
And  year  by  year  with  banner  and  drum. 

Keep  the  thoughts  of  your  natal  day. 

Margaret  E.  Sangster. 


Lincoln  ^Prom  the  Harvard  Commemoration  Ode, 


Life  may  be  given  in  many  ways, 
And  loyalty  to  truth  be  sealed 
As  bravely  in  the  closet  as  the  field. 
So  bountiful  is  Fate; 
But  then  to  stand  beside  her, 
When  craven  churls  deride  her. 
To  front  a  lie    in  arms  and  not  to  yield, 
This  shows,   methinks,   God's  plan 
And  measure  of  a  stalwart  man, 
Limbed  like  the  old  heroic  breeds, 
Who  stands  self-poised  on  manhood's 

solid  earth, 
Not  forced  to  frame  excuses  for  his  birth, 
Fed  from  within  with  all  the  strength  he 
needs. 

Such  was  he,  our  martyr  chiei, 
Whom  late  the  nation  he  had  led, 
With  ashes  on  her  head, 
Wept  with  the  passion  of  an  angry  grief; 
Forgive  me,  if  from  present  things  I  turn, 
To  speak  what  in  my  heart  will  beat  and 

burn, 
And  hang  my  wreath  on  his  world-honored 
urn. 

Nature,  they  say,  aoth  dote, 
And  can  not  make  a  man 
Save  on  some  worn-out  plan. 
Repeating  us  by  rote; 
For  him   her   old-world   moulds   aside    she 
threw. 
And  choosing  sweet  clay  from  the  breast 
Of  the  exhaustless  West, 
With  stuff  untainted  shaped  a  hero  new. 
Wise,  steadfast  in  the  strength  of  God  and 
true. 

How  beautiful  to  see 
Once  more  a  shepherd  of  mankind  indeed. 
Who  loved  his  charge,  but  never  loved  to 
lead. 


One  whose  meek  flock  the  people  joyed  to  be. 
Not  lured  by  any  cheat  of  birth. 
But   by   his   clear-grained   human   worth. 
And  brave  old  wisdom  of  sincerity! 
They  knew  that  outward  grace  is  dust; 
They  could  not  choose  but  trust 
In  that  sure-footed  mind's  unfaltering  skill. 

And  supple-tempered  will 
That  bent  like  perfect  steel,  to  spring  again 
and  thrust. 

*    *    * 

Nothing  of  Europe  here. 
Or,  then,  of  Europe  fronting  mom  ward  still. 
Ere  any  names  of  serf  and  peer 
Could  nature's  equal  scheme  deface 
And  thwart  her  genial  will; 
Here  was  a  type  of  the  true  elder  race. 
And  one  of  Plutarch's  men  talked  with  oa 
face  to  face. 
I  praise  him  not;  it  were  too  late: 
And  some  Innative  weakness  there  must  be 
In  him  who  condescends  to  victory 
Such  as  the  present  gives,  and  can  not  wait. 
Safe  in  himself  as  in  a  fate.  I 

So  always  firmly  he; 
He  knew  to  bide  his  time. 
And  can  his  fame  abide, 
Still  patient  in  his  simple  faith  sublime. 
Till  the  wise  years  decide. 
Great  captains,  with  their  guns  and  drums. 
Disturb  our  Judgment  for  the  hour.  ' 

But  at  last  silence  comes; 
These   all   are   gone,   and,   standing  like  a      i 

tower. 
Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame. 

The  kindly-earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  man. 
Sagacious,    patient,    dreading    praise,    not 
blame, 
New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  Ameri- 
can. 

—Lowell. 
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O  I  Captain!  my  |  Captain!  rise  |  up  and  hear 

the  I  bells; 
Rise  I  up— for  you  the  |  flag  Is  flung— for  |  you 

the  bugle  |  trills. 
For  I  you  bouquets  and  |  ribboned  wreaths— 

for  I  you  the  shores  a  |  crowding, 
For  I  you  they  call,  the  |  swaying  mass,  their  | 
eager  faces  |  turning; 
Here,   Captain!  |  dear   Father! 
This  I  arm  beneath  your  |  head! 
It  { is  some  dream   that  |  on   the  deck 
You've  I  fallen  cold  and  |  dead. 


My  I  Captain  does  not  |  answer,  his  |  lip^  are 

pale  and  |  still, 
My  I  Father  does  not  |  feel  my  arm,  he  |  h&i 

no  pulse  nor  |  will, 
The  I  ship  is  anchored  |  safe  and  sound,  its  | 

voyage  closed  and  |  done. 
From  I  fearful  trip  the  |  victor  ship  comes  I 
in  with  object  [  won; 
Ex  I  ult,  O  shores,  and  |  ring,  O  bells! 
But  1 1  with  mournful  |  tread- 
Walk  the  deck  my  |  Captain  lies- 
Fallen  cold  and  |  dead. 

—Whitman. 


Exercise  ior  Eight  Pupii9^"Old  Qiory. 


Firat  Pupil. 

Behold,  its  streaming  rays  unite 
One  mingling  flood  of  braided  light; 
The  red,  that  flres  the  southern  rose, 
With  spotless  white  from  northern  snows, 
And,  spangled  o*er  its  azure,  see, 
The  sister  stars  of  liberty; ' 
Then  hail  the  banner  of  the  free. 
The  starry  flower  of  liberty! 

—Holmes. 

Second  Pnpil. 

Its  Stripes  of  red,  eternal  dyed  with  heart- 
streams  from  all  lands; 

Its  white,  the  snow-capped  hills  that  hide  In 
storm  their  upraised  hands; 

Its  blue,  the  oceam  waves  that  beat  round 
freedom's  circled  shore; 

Its  stars,  the  prints  of  angel's  feet  that  burn 
forevermore. 

—Riley. 

Thir.l  Pupil 
When  freedor.i  from  her  mountain  height, 

Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air, 
She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night. 

And  set  the  stars  of  gloiy  there.  ^ 
She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyes 

The  milky  baldric  of  the  skies, 
And  striped  its  pure,  celestial  white. 

With  streakings  of  the  morning  light; 
Then  from  his  mansion  in  the  sun, 

She  called  her  eagle-bearer  down, 
And  gave  into  his  mighty  hand 

The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land. 

—Drake. 

Fourth  Pupil. 
Flag  of  the  free  heart's  hope  and  home, 
By  angel  hands  to  valor  given! 


Thy  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome. 

And  all  thy  hues  were  bom  in  heaven. 
Forever  float  that  standard  sheet! 

Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  before  os. 
With  freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet, 
And  freedom's  banner  streaming  o'er  us. 

—Drake. 
Fifth  Pupil. 
O'er  the  high  and  o'er  the  lowly 
Floats  that  banner  bright  and  holy 

In  the  rays  of  freedom's  sun; 
In  the  nation's  heart  Imbedded, 
O'er  our  Union  newly  wedded. 
One  in  all,  and  all  in  one. 

—Dexter  Smith. 
Sixth  PnpU. 
As  it  floated  long  before  us. 
Be  it  ever  floating  o'er  us. 

O'er  our  land  from  shore  to  shore. 
There  are  freemen  yet  who  wave  it. 
Millions  who  would  die  to  save  it. 
Wave  it,  save  it  evermore. 

— SmiJL 

Seventh  Pnpil. 
Then  up  with  our  flag!  let  it  stream  on  the 
air; 
Though    our    fathers    are    cold    in    their 
graves. 
They  had  hands  that  could  strike,  they  hafl 
souls  that  could  dare. 
And  their  sons  were  not  bom  to  be  slave?. 
Up,  up  with  that  banner!  where'er  It  may 
call, 
Our  millions  shall  rally  around. 
And  a  nation  of  freemen  that  moment  :htll 
fall 
When  its  stars  shall    be    trailed    on   the 
ground.  —Cutler. 
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Eighth  Pnpil.  Sprinkled  with  starry  light, 

Flag  of  the  heroes  who  left  us  their  glory,  Spread  its  fair  emblems  from  mountain  to. 
Borne  through  their  battle  fields'  thunder  shore. 

and  flame;  While  through  the  sounding  sky 

Blazoned  in  song  and  illumined  in  story,  Loud  rings  the  nation's  cry- 

Wave  o'er  us  all  who  Inhoi-it  their  fame!   *   Union  and  Liberty!     One,  Evermore! 
Up  with  our  banner  bright,  —Holmes. 


Tbou,  Too,  Sail  On! 
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TALKS  TO  TBACHBR5. 

I. 

MEMORY. 

Memory  is  very  much  misunderstood  and 
very  much  abused.  It  is  a  very  simple  pro- 
cess and  very  important.  It  may  be  thought 
of  as  (1)  spontaneous  and  (2)  purposive.  As 
spontaneous  It  is  in  a  sense  mechanical  and 
follows  naturally  the  current  of  one's  con- 
sciousness. As  purposive  it  is  intentional 
and  is  sometimes  called  recollection.  As 
spontaneous  the  original  combinations  of 
one's  association  come  into  consciousness 
naturally  and  with  ease.  As  purposive  one 
tries  arbitrarily  to  bring  into  consciousness 
a  combination  of  a  former  experience.  Fre- 
quently the  attempt  to  force  a  combination 
of  elements  that  have  never  been  together 
results  in  a  failure  to  recall  till  the  mind  is 
left  alone  to  its  own  laws.  Then  that  which 
all  the  will  power  could  not  bring  into  con- 
sciousness comes  with  ease  and*of  its  own 
accord  and  we  say  it  "popped  into  our 
heads."  Memory  starts  with  the  creation  of 
an  image  which  Is  always  the  reproduction, 
more  or  less  exact,  of  a  former  experience. 
With  the  presence  of  this  image  the  mind 
attempts  an  interpretation  the  type  of  which 
is  that  this  image  stands  for  an  object  once 
present,  but  not  now.  The  reproduction  of 
the  image  is  dependent  upon  the  laws  of 
association.  Memory  is  a  higher  form  of 
knowing  than  sense-perception,  in  that  it  is 
farther  removed  from  the  physical.  It  can 
be  best  trained  by  training  to  habits  of  ab- 
solute attention  and  accuracy  in  every  act. 
The  perfection  of  memory  depends  upon  the 
perfection  of  the  original  experience  and 
upon  iteration.  The  educational  world  has 
swung  from  the  extreme  .of  overexercising 
the  memory  which  caused  arrested  develop- 
ment, to  that  of  neglecting  the  memory, 
which  has  resulted  in  mental  laziness.  Now 
we  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  true  atti- 
tude and  to  know  that  the  way  to  learn 
anything  is  to  l<»arn  it,  and  that  frequently 
the  best  way  to  get  the  substance  or  the 


content  is  to  get  the  exact  form  in  which  it 
is  expressed. 

11. 

APPBRCBPTION. 

Apperception  is  the  process  of  interpreta- 
tion. Its  range  of  activity  is  from  the  purely 
mechanical,  seemingly  externally  determined 
phase  to  the  purposive,  internally  deter- 
mined phase,  with  the  natural  bent  on  ii  - 
terest  phase  In  between.  It  is  always  en- 
gaged in  bringing  the  past  experience  to  bear 
upon  the  new  presentation  which  It  Is  to 
inteipret.  It  is  the  main  factor  in  eyery 
knowing  activity  from  sense-perception  to 
insight,  and  its  importance  is  marked  by  its 
function  in  this  ascending  scale  of  knowing. 
It  deals  with  truth  in  all  its  stages.  The 
word  has  been  much  abused,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  apperception  is  the  essential 
process  in  intellectual  life.  In  its  lowest 
stage  or  mo8>t  mechanical  phase  it  makes  the 
laws  of  association  its  servants.  As  dis- 
sociation it  awaits  the  natural  bent  of  tlie 
soul,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  child  of 
its  own  creation  by  the  laws  of  association. 
But  in  attention  it  rises  above  dictation  and 
directs  the  soul  whither  it  would. 

III. 
THE  WILL. 

The  greatest  thought  the  student  can  get 
in  regard  to  the  will  is  that  will  and  self 
are  one.  My  will  is  what  I  am  up  to  date, 
with  all  my  inherited  tendencies,  will  all  my 
environment,  with  all  my  experiences.  Will 
and  character  and  self  are  one  and  the  same 
thing  in  the  same  person.  Every  one  of  us 
is  bom  with  free  choice  and  is  touched  with 
the  capacity  of  free  will.  Free  will  comes 
through  three  stages:  First,  one  lives  tn  the 
impulsive,  capricious  stage  in  which  choice 
Is  externally  determined.  This  is  the  puT« 
stage  of  learning  to  do  by  doing  and  brings 
knowleage  and  some  freedom.  Second,  one 
lives  in  the  desire  stage  in  which  choice  Is 
determined  by  the  mere  knowledge  of  what 
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the  end  of  the  act  will  be.  It  might  be  called 
the  immediate  pain-pleasure  stage,  because 
it  does  not  take  into  account  the  remote  con- 
sequences of  the  act.  This  is  learning  to  do 
by  knowing  and  learning  to  do  by 
doing  and  brings  more  freedom  than  the 
first  stage.  Third,  one  lives  In  the  rational 
stage  In  which  the  choice  is  internally  or 
self-determined.  In  this  stage  one  knows 
the  end  of  the  act  and  sees  it  in  its  re- 
motest consequences.  One  distinguishes  be- 
tween pleasure  and  destiny  and  may  choose 
pain  now  in  the  light  of  the  larger  knowl- 
edge of  what  Is  to  be.  This  is  the  stage  of 
perfect  freedom.  It  is  the  stage  into  which 
Dante  had  come  when  Virgil  said: 

"I  invest  thee,  then, 
With  crown  and  mitre,  sovereign  o'er  thy- 
self." 

It  is  the  stage  indicated  in  Daniel's  charac- 
ter when  he  chose  pulse  and  water  instead 
of  the  king's  viands. 

But  the  very  fact  that  will  or  character 
grows  into  freedom  this  way  is  proof  that 
It  can  grow  into  bondage.  And  since  it  is 
a  matter  of  growth  either  way,  the  great 
law  of  elimination  •  by  substitution  becomes 
doubly  significant.  There  is  no  more  im- 
portant law  in  life.  The  teacher  who  can 
grasp  it  and  use  It  skillfully  in  training  chil- 
dren will  be  the  great  educator  in  the  com- 
ing years.  If  a  vice  is  to  be  eliminated  the 
only  rational  mode  of  procedure  is  to  substi- 
tute a  virtue  in  its  stead. 

Francis  M.  Stalker. 


TALKS  ON   THE   STUDY  OP   LITERA- 
TURE.. 

CHAPTERS  XVI,  XVII  AND  XVIII. 

It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  discuss  verse, 
but  a  difficult  and  dfingerous  one  to  discuss 
poetry.  Probably  all  persons  of  any  degree 
of  scholastic  education  migh^  define  verse 
to  the  general  satisfaction  of  all  others,  but 
probably  no  one  who  cares  for  his  reputa- 
tion would  attempt  to  define  poetry  so  that 
all  persons  might  use  his  definition  as  a 
basis  of  classification  for  forms  of  literature. 

Poetry  being  the  finest  expression  in  words 


of  the  finest  emotions  of  the  human  soul 
eludes  definition,  for  definition  is  always  in- 
tellectual and  not  emotional,  and  the  emo- 
tions can  not  be  compassed  by  the  lntelle(*t 
One  is  not  greater  or  less  than  the  other, 
but  they  are  simply  different.  The  fact  that 
we  can  not  measure  liquids  by  linear  meas- 
ure is  no  unkind  thing  to  say  of  liquids.  It 
is  simply  a  fact. 

Man  by  nature  loves  rhythm  and  Imagery. 
He  enjoys  recurrence  and  regularity,  and  en- 
joys pictures.  He  is  instinctively  inclined 
to  beauty  of  sound  and  beauty^  of  form. 
Rhythm  and  Imagery  please  him,  therefore 
he  likes  poetry,  and  the  lack  of  either  of 
these  senses  is  first  a  sense  defect  and  ulti- 
mately a  defect  of  soul. 

But  to  say  that  man  enjoys  recurrence 
of  sound  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  he 
especially  enjoys  mere  jingle,  mere  rhyme. 
Rhythm  has  this,  but  much  more.  It  re- 
quires similarity  and  dissimilarity  to  pro- 
duce rhythm,  and  these  must  become  organi- 
cally one.  How  much  similarity  must  be 
preserved  to  produce  the  highest  quality  of 
rhythm  no  one  has  yet  said;  neither  has  it 
been  determined  what  is  the  greatest  amount 
of  similarity  possible  without  producing 
monotony. 

A  certain  quantity  and  quality  of  sweet 
and  sour  produce  a  fine  drink,  but  the  ques- 
tion as  to  just  how  much  of  each  may  and 
how  much  must  be  preserved  of  each  to 
produce  the  best  effect  no  one  can  yet  state. 
Mere  similarity  is  monotony.  Total  dis- 
similarity is  Jangling  prose.  How  often  shall 
regularity  of  verse  be  broken,  and  to  what 
degree  shall  it  be  broken  to  become  the 
highest  verse  form  and  not  become  prose. 

Picture-making  is  a  delightful  exercise  in 
itself,  and  when  imagery  can  assist  to  ex- 
press or  imply  the  highest  and  deepest 
thoughts  and  emotions  of  life  it  becomes 
infinitely  valuable.  The  pictures  in  the  fin- 
est poeti-y  of  the  world  are  the  highest  be- 
cause the  most  concrete  expression  of  the 
finest  things  in  life.  These  pictures  after 
being  reproduced  by  the  imagination  of  the 
reader  must  be  translated  into  terms  of  life 
to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  reader. 

But  what  does  it  mean  to  translate  a  piece 
of  imagery,  a  picture,  into  terms  of  life?  I 
can  best  exhibit  my  thoughts  by  a  simple 
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familiar  illustration.  Take  two  lines  from 
the  middle  of  one  of  Wordsworth's  little 
poems: 

"A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone 
Half  hidden  from  the  eye." 

First  produce  the  picture  by  imagination. 
Place  these  things  upon  canvas  and  sit  be- 
fore it  until  it  is  absorbed  into  your  soul, 
and  what  does  it  mean  ?  The  violet  suggests 
what  in  life?  Is  it  modesty,  retirement,  deli- 
cacy? Its  position  by  a  mossy  stone  sug- 
gests seclusion  away  from  the  traveled 
roads  and  busy  haunts  of  men.  Note  how 
the  first  idea  is  emphasized  by  its  position— 
"half  hidden  from  the  eye." 

Does  this  whole  picture  suggest  the  life  of 
a  delicate,  retiring,  modest  country  girl? 
Could  the  author  have  made  us  appreciate 
this  beauty  so  well  in  any  other  way?  Take 
another  image  in  contrast  to  help  our  appre- 
ciation.   It  is  original: 

A  ragweed  by  the  barnyard  gate 
Stands  boldly  out  to  view. 

W.  E.  HENRY. 


SIDE  LIGHTS  ON  AMERICAN   HISTORY. 
THB  COMPROniSE  MBASURB5  OF  1850. 

Garrison  and  Lundy  opposed  slavery  on 
moral  grounds.  By  1850,  another  phase  in 
the  anti-slaveiy  movement  had  been  reached. 
It  was  fast  becoming  a  vexing  political  ques- 
tion. Pro-slavery  and  anti-slavery  whigs 
supported  Taylor,  but  enough  democrats 
voted  the  free  soil  ticket  to  defeat  the  regu- 
lar democratic  nominee.  It  was  in  congress 
that  the  real  conflict  of  that  time  was  to  oc- 
cur. Unusual  bitterness  had  been  aroused 
by  the  proposal  to  admit  California  as  a  free 
state,  by  the  Wilmot  proviso,  by  petitions 
to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
by  the  demands  for  a  more  stringent  fugi- 
tive slave  law,  and  by  the  plans  to  organ- 
ize New  Mexico  territory.  Congress  assem- 
bled December  3,  1849,  and  the  election  of  a 
speaker  was  the  occasion  for  violent  threats 
of  disunion.  After  three  weeks  of  disorder, 
it  was  agreed  that  a  plurality  should  elect. 
On  the  sixty-third  ballot,  Mr.  Cobb,  a  pro- 
slavery  man  was  cliosen.  Tlie  excitement 
can  be  appreciated  best  by  studying  some  ex- 
tracts from  speeches  made  in  the  house  at 


this  time.  Mr.  Meade,  of  Virginia,  said:  "Tf 
slavery  is  to  be  abolished  in  the  district  or 
prohibited  in  the  territories,  I  trust  in  God 
that  my  eyes  have  rested  upon  the  last 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representativea." 
Mr.  Root,  a  northern  man,  hoped  that  "If  . 
dissolution  came,  it  would  come  while  the 
house  was  unorganized."  He  then  re- 
minded the  southern  men  that  "the  people 
of  the  west  have  a  strong  idea  that  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  is  a  part  of  their  territory  from 
its  source  to  its  mouth."  Mr.  Toombs,  a 
southern  whig,  said:  "I  do  not  hesitate  to 
avow  before  this  house  and  the  country, 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  living  God,  that  if, 
by  your  legislation,  you  seek  to  drive  us 
from  the  territories  and  to  abolish  slavery 
in  this  district,  I  am  for  disunion;  and  if 
my  physical  courage  be  equal  .to  the  main- 
tenance of  my  convictions  of  right  and  duty. 
I  will  devote  all  I  am  and  all  I  have  to  its 
consummation."  In  reply,  Mr.  Baker,  of  Il- 
linois, said:  "The  people  of  the  north  wwe 
not  ready  to  believe  that  any  man  had  in 
his  heart  'purposes  so  accursed  and  so 
deadly.*  In  the  name  of  the  men  of  the 
north,  so  rudely  attacked,  and  speaking  from 
what  I  know  to  be  their  sentiments,  I  say 
that  a  dissolution  of  this  Union  is,  must  be, 
shall  be  impossible,  as  long  as  an  American 
heart  beats  in  an  American  bosom."  Td 
this,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  replied:  "I 
tell  the  gentleman,  whether  he  believes  it 
or  not,  and  whether  the  people  believe  It 
or  not,  that  the  day  in  which  aggression  is 
consummated  on  any  portion  of  the  country 
this  Union  is  dissolved."^ 

January  2G,1850,  Henry  Clay  introduced  to 
the  senate  light  compromise  resolutions.  "It 
being  desirable*  for  the  peace,  concord  and 
harmony  of  the  union  of  these  states,  to  set- 
tle and  adjust  amicably,  all  existing  ques- 
tions   of    controversy    between    them,  aris- 
ing out  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  upon 
a  fair,  equitable  and  just  basis,"  it  was  r^ 
solved;  to  admit  California  without  impos- 
ing any  slavery  restrictions;  to  establish  ter-     ! 
ritorial   government    in    the    territory    so     i 
quired  from  Mexico,  without  slavery  restric-     1 
tion:  to  flx  a  boundary  between  Texas  and     , 
New  Mexico;  to  assume  the  debt  contracted     j 
by  the  state  of  Texas  prior  to  annexation. 

^  The  above  extracts  quoted  from  Wilton's  "Rise  ud 
Fall  of  the  Slave  Power,'*  Vol.  II,  pp.  212-215. 
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on  condition  that  Texas  relinquieh  her  claim 
to  New  Mexico;  that  it  was  inexpedient  to 
abolish  slavei-y  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 
that  it  was  expedient  to  abolish,  within  the 
district,  the  trade  in  slaves  brought  from 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  district;  that  a  more 
efficient  fugitive  slave  law  ought  to  be 
passed,  and  that  congress  had  no  power  to 
interfere  with  the  slave  trade  between  slave- 
holding  states.' 

On  February  18,  the  constitution  of  Cali- 
fornia was  submitted  to  congress,  and  re- 
ferred, April  18;  to  a  select  committee  of 
thirteen  with  Clay  as  chairman.  May  8,  this 
committee  reported,  recommending:  The 
postponement  of  the  admission  of  any  new 
states  from  Texas,  but  pledging  the  United 
States  to  carry  out  later  this  part  of  the  com- 
pact with  Texas;  the  immediate  admission 
of  California;  the  establishment  of  terri- 
torial governments  for  Utah  and  New  Mexi- 
co without  the  Wllmot  Proviso;  the  combi- 
nation of  the  last  two  measures  In  one  bill; 
a  provision  to  pay  Texas  for  her  claim  to 
New  Mexico  was  to  be  incorporated  into  the 
California  bill;  the  passage  of  a  new  fugi- 
tive slave  law;  and  a  positive  refusal  to  abol- 
ish slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
agreeing  to  abolish  the  slave  trade.* 

These  compromise  measures  were  sup- 
ported by  the  conservative  men  of  both  sec- 
tions, led  by  Clay  and  Webster;  but  they 
were  strongly  opposed  by  Seward  and  Chase 
of  the  north  and  Calhoun  of  the  south. 
In  his  famous  "Seventh-of-March  speech," 
Webster  began  by  saying:  "I  wish  to  speak 
to-day,  not  as  a  Massachusetts  man,  nor  a 
northern  man— as  an  American.  ♦  ♦  ♦  I 
speak  to-day  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union."  He  pointed  out  the  grievances  of 
each  section,  and  the  wrongs  done  by  each. 
He  had  occasion  to  express  as  his  belief  that 
the  division  of  the  Methodist  church  into  a 
northern  and  southern  church  was  due  to  a 
lack  of  charity  on  the  part  of  the  leaders. 
Referring  to  the  Abolition  Society,  he  said: 
"I  think  their  operations  for  the  last  twenty 
years  have  produced  nothing  good  or  valu- 
able." His  speech  was  considered  more  fav- 
orable to  the  south  than  to  the  north.  The 
anti-slavery  men  were  aroused:.  Horace 
Mann  said:    "Webster  is  a  fallen  star:  Luci- 


fer descending  from,  heaven."  Theodore 
Parker  said:  "I  know  of  no  deed  In  Ameri- 
can history  done  by  a  son  of  New  England 
to  which  I  can  compare  this,  but  the  act  of 
Benedict  Arnold."  Whittler  wrote  "Icha- 
bod."  To  judge  Webster's  motive  one  should 
re-read  his  reply  to  Hayne,  and  his  reply  to 
Calhoun,  given  February  16,  1833;  then  he 
should  try  to  realize  Webster's  devotion  to 
the  Union;  and  finally  he  should  remember 
that  Webster  believed  the  Union  was  In  dan- 
ger In  1850. 

J.  M.  Culver. 


'  Mscdonald's  Select  Docnments.  1776-1861,  pp.  879-381 . 
» Ibid.,  pp.  381, 382. 


STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  JANU- 
ARY, WITH  ANSWERS. 

ARITHMEIIC. 
{Any  ««x.) 

1.  Define   Namber,  Composite   Namber,  Consirnee, 

Bqaation,  Exponent. 

2.  What  effect  is  prodaced  on  the  product  of  two  num- 

bers if  both  nambers  are  multiplied  by  the  same 
number?  What  effect  on  the  quotient?  Illus- 
trate. 

3.  What  principal  will  yield  122433^  interest  in  3 

years,  8  months,  26  days,  at  8  per  ceut? 

4.  The  distance  from  Boston  to  Chicago  is  about  843 

miles,  and  a  degree  of  longitude  in  this  latitude 
contains  about  51  miles.  When  it  is  noon  at 
Boston  what  is  the  time  at  Chicago? 

5.  A  draft,  payable  in  30  days  after  sixht,  was  bought 

for  1362.62,  exchange  being  13^%  discount,  and 
interest  6%.   What  was  its  face  ? 

6.  Two  men  start  from  the  same  point:    One  travels 

52  miles  north  and  the  other  39  miles  west.  How 
far  are  they  apart? 

7.  How  many  gallons  of  water  will  fill  a  cylindrical 

cistern  6  feet  deep  and  4  feet  in  diameter? 
S.  (Algebra )  A  farmer  sold  30  bushels  of  wheat  and 
SObuHhels  of  barley  for  993.75.  He  also  sold  at 
the  same  prices  50  bushels  of  wheat  and  30  bush- 
els of  barley  for  196.25.  What  was  the  price  of 
the  wheat  per  bushel? 

1.  Number  is  the  expression  of  definite 
quantity.  A  composite  number  has  integral  fac- 
tors besides  unity.  A  consignee  is  the  person  or 
firm  to  whom  a  shipment  is  sent.  An  equation 
is  an  expression  of  equality  between  two  quanti- 
ties or  groups  of  quantities.  An  exponent  is  a 
figure  indicating  the  power  of  a  quantity. 

2.  The  product  is  multiplied  by  the  pqnare  of 
the  multiplier.     The  quotient  is  unchanged. 

3.  Interest  on  $1.00  for  the  time  and  rate  is 
$0,299  J.  The  given  interest  divided  by  this  gives 
$740  as  the  principal. 

4.  843H-61  gives  16°  ZV  W  nearly,  difference 
of  longitude.     Divide  this  by  15  gives  1  h.  6  m. 
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7  sec,  difference  in  time.  Noon  at  Boston  means 
10  h.  53  m.  53  sec.  A.  M.  at  Chicago. 

5.  Rate  of  exchange  is  $0,985.  Bank  discount 
of  $1.00  for  33  days  is  $0.0055.  .985— .0056= 
.9795.     Dividing  $352.62  by  this  giyes  $360  face. 

^'     1/522-1-392=65. 

7.  (42X.7854X6Xl728)-i-23l=564+  gallons. 

8.  Let  K  =  price  of  wheat,  y  =  price  of  barley. 

(1)  30x  +  50y =$93.95. 

(2)  50x-h30y=: $96.25. 
Multiplying  (1)  by  5,  and  (2)  by  3, 

and  subtracting,  we  get  160y=180, 
and  yi=1.12J,  price  of  barley. 
x=  .63,  price  of  wheat. 


SOIENOE  OF  EDUCATION. 

NoTB.  All  applicants  for  either  State  or  Connty  Com- 
mon School  lioenses  daring  the  year  1901  may  select 
either  one  of  the  two  lists  of  qaestions  in  the  Science 
of  Kdacation.    Answer  any  six  in  the  list  selected. 

(Based  on  the  James  Book.) 
{Any  fix,) 

1.  Show  how  it  is  true  that "  the  teachers  of  this  coun- 

try have  its  fntnre  in  their  hands." 

2.  What  in  the  educational  system  of  the  United  States 

Justifies  the  statement  that  *'  America  will  lead 
the  education  of  the  world  "  ? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  statement  that  psychology 

^'does  not  help  the  teacher  directly,  but  indi- 
rectly''? 

4.  Is  there  any  **  new  psychology  "  ?    Why  ? 

5.  Define  the  will. 

6.  Define  moral  character. 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  "  inhibition  by  re- 

pression" and  ^'inhibition  by  substitution  "  ? 

8.  Does  or  does  not  the  child  **need  his  will  broken  " 

before  he  will  be  obedient?    Why  ? 

(Based  on  the  General  Field  of  Pedagogy.) 
{Anv  fix.) 

1.  What  is  the  purpose  of  education  ? 

2.  How  do  you  determine  the  relative  value  of  differ- 

ent studies? 

3.  What  are  the  faculties  involved  in  education,  and 

what  studies  are  appropriate  to  each? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  apperception  as  applied  to 

education? 
What  should  be  the  ends  sought  in  the  architecture 

of  school  buildings,  and   the   preparation   of 

school  grounds? 
Should  the  study  and  practice  of  music  have  a  place 

in  the  Common  School?    Why? 
What  is    meant  by  the   expression— training  the 

senses? 
What  special  training  improves  the  memory? 
Which  is  better  adapted  to  strengthen  the  pupil's 

power  to  reason— induction  or  deduction?  Why? 

(Based  on  the  James  Book.) 


1.  It  is  true  in  the  sense  that  the  teachers 
have  the  making  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
coming  generation. 

2.  The  fact  that  it  provides  for  the  liberal 
education  of  every  child. 

3.  Before  psychology  can  help  the  teacher  its 
principles  must  be  changed  into  pedagogical 
insights. 

4.  Yes,  in  the  sense  that  new  methods  of 
study  and  investigation  are  employed.  In  the 
sense  that  psychology  is  empirical  rather  than 
speculative,  functional  rather  than  faculty, 
genetic  rather  than  static,  there  is  a  new  psy- 
chology. In  the  sense  that  there  is  any  other 
source  of  psychological  knowledge  than  intro- 
spection there  is  none. 

5.  The  will  is  the  self,  as  the  sum  total  of  ail 
its  experiences  up  to  date. 

6.  Moral  character  is  the  self  in  its  capacity 
to  distinguish  between  acts  in  their  qualities  of 
good  or  bad. 

7.  Inhibition  by  repression  simply  drives  the 
evil  tendency  within  and  silences  it  for  the  time 
being.  It  makes  a  negative,  sulking  disposition. 
Inhibition  by  substitution  drives  out  the  vice  by 
putting'  the  virtue  which  is  its  antithesis  in  its 
place.  It  eliminates  the  evil  tendency  and  makes 
a  positive,  happy  disposition. 

8.  No.  Obedience  in  its  best  sense  comes 
with  self-control,  which  is  just  the  opposite  of  a 
broken  will. 

(Based  on  the  General  Field  of  Pedagogy.) 

1.  Character  building. 

2.  By  determining  the  degree  in  which  they 
will  contribute  to  the  large  end  of  education  and 
to  the  specific  end  which  may  be  in  question. 

3.  The  phases  of  mind  involved  in  education 
are  knowing,  feeling  and  willing.  For  the  de- 
velopment of  knowing,  language,  mathematics 
and  the  natural  sciences  are  necessary ;  for  feel> 
ing,  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  music  and 
literature;  for  the  will,  institutional  life  as 
shown  in  the  present  and  in  history. 

4.  It  is  the  process  of  adjusting  the  new  pre- 
sentation to  the  old  life. 

5.  They  should  be  models  of  beauty  and 
utility. 

6.  Yes.  Because  it  is  needed  to  complete  the 
emotional  training. 

7.  Training  the  senses  is  training  in  exter- 
nal observation.  It  is  giving  one  the  capacity 
to  experience  what  is  going  on  about  him. 

8.  Absolute  attention  and  accuracy  in  observ- 
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ing  every  experience;  habits  of  ovganization ; 
iteration. 

9.  One  is  as  good  as  the  other.  Really,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  one  without  the  other.  Some- 
times one  may  be  made  prominent  and  some- 
times the  other. '  For  young  pupils  with  a  skillful 
teacher  probably  induction  has  larger  advantages. 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  TEMPER- 
ANCE. 

(Any  «ix,  not  omiUing  quetiion  Moen.) 

1 .  What  are  the  uses  of  the  blood  T 

2.  Make  a  diagram  to  show  the  chief  parts  of  the  cen- 

tral nervous  system,  naming  each. 

3.  Describe  the  series  of  events  which  take  place  in  a 

muscle  when  it  contracts. 

4.  What  is  the  correct  sitting  position  ?    Give  reasons 

for  this. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  bacteria? 

6.  Of  what  use  in  mental  development  are  such  games 

as  tennis  and  golf? 

7.  Compare  the  relative  value  of  hot  soup  and  alco- 

hol when  used  by  soldiers  on  the  march  and  by 
explorers. 

8.  What  are  the  sources  of  heat  in  the  body? 

1.  It  carries  new  materials  to  the  tissues,  con- 
veys oxygen,  carries  off  worn-out  particles  of 
matter.  It  is  at  once  the  common  carrier  and 
the  vital  fluid. 

2.  The  drawing  is  impracticable  here.  The 
chief  divisions  of  the  nervous  system  are  the 
cerebro-spinal  and  the  sympathetic. 

3.  Either  through  the  will  or  through  invol- 
untary stimulation,  nervous  activity  is  excited, 
which  in  turn  acts  upon  the  muscular  cells, 
changing  their  form  and  producing  general  con- 
traction of  the  muscle. 

4.  Habits  of  posture  modify  physical  form, 
hence  we  should  cultivate  an  erect  natural  posi- 
tion unless  we  wish  to  bear  our  own  **  trade- 
marks.'^ 

5.  Certain  parasitic,  unicellular  microbes  that 
propagate  rapidly  under  favoring  conditions  of 
food,  heat  and  moisture. 

6.  They  furnish  vigorous  outdoor  exercise  for 
the  body.  The  whole  organism,  including  the 
mental  faculties,  is  aroused  to  an  enjoyable 
activity  that  amounts  to  wholesome  stimulation. 

7.  Soups  are  generally  nutritious  and  easy  of 
digestion,  while  alcohol  overstimulates,  being 
followed  by  depression. 

8.  Oxidation,  movement  of  the  blood,  mus- 
cular activity. 


BNOLISH  GRAMMAR. 

{Aim  fix.) 

**In  the  Greek  past  of  myth  and  mystery 
Was  heard  Tithonus  murmuring  at  his  fate 
Of  double-natured:  for  Aurora's  eyes- 
Aurora  of  the  Morning  and  the  Bast, 
Of  youth  and  beauty,  won  him  still  te  live 
Immortally  for  her,  but  his  weak  limbs, 
And  fading  cheeks,  and  pulses  lessening  ever, 
Besought  the  eaves  of  the  all-sheltering  West, 
Their  darkness,  and  the  reticence  of  death." 

1.  Classify  the  clauses  in  the  foregoing  selection. 

2.  Point  out  four  prepositional  phrases,  and  tell  wha  t 

each  modifies. 
8.    Give  syntax  of  (a)  murmuring,  (6)  cheeks,  (e)  wes' , 
and  (c2)  darkness;  («)  eaves. 

4.  Tell  what  each  of  the  following  words  modifi«{>: 

(a)  still,  (6)  immortally,  (e)  ever,  id)  lesseninfr. 

5.  Classify  according  to  ti«e  the  phrases  in  the  sele*  - 

tion. 

ft.    Give  syntax  of  (a)  Greek,  (&)  eyes,  (e)  him,  (d)  ret- 
icence. 

7.    Name  the  connectives,  and  tell  what  they  Join. 

9k    Parse  the  verbs  in  the  selection. 

1.  The  clause,  **In  the  Greek  ...  of 
double-natured,"  is  the  first  co-ordinate,  inde- 
pendent clause.  The  clause,  ** Aurora's  eyes 
.  .  .  immoHally  for  her,"  is  the  second  co- 
ordinate, independent  clause.  The  clause,  ''his 
weak  limbs  .  .  .  the  reticence  o/  death,"  is 
the  third  co-ordinate,  independent  clause.  The 
clause,  ''his  weak  limbs  .  .  .  the  reticence 
of  death,"  is  the  third  co-ordinate,  independent 
clause.  This  last  clause  is  abridged  and  may  be 
expanded  into  three  clauses. 

2.  The  expression,  "In  the  Greek  past  of 
myth  and  mystery,"  is  a  phrase,  modifying  the 
word  "heard."  The  phrase,  "of  myth  and 
mystery,"  modifies  the  word  "p»st."  The 
phrase,  "at  his  fate  of  double-natured,"  modi- 
fies the  word  "murmuring."  The  phrase, 
"of  double-natured,"  modifies  the  word  "fate." 

3.  (a)  A  participle  used  as  an  adjective  modi- 
fier of  the  noun  "Tithonus."  (6)  Noun,  princi- 
pal part  of  the  subject  of  the  last  abridged,  co- 
ordinate, independent  clause,  (e)  Noun,  princi- 
pal part  of  the  prepositional  phrase,  {d)  Noun, 
principal  part  of  a  direct  objective  modifier  of 
the  verb  "besought."  (e)  Noun,  principal  part 
of  a  direct  objective  modifier  of  the  verb  "  be- 
sought." 

4.  (a)  The  infinitive  "to  live."  (6)  The  in- 
finitive "to  live."  (c)  The  word  "lessening." 
(d)  The  word  "pulses." 

5.  *  'In  the  Greek  .  .  .  myth  and  mystery," 
adverbial;  "of  myth  and  mystery,"  adjective; 
"murmuring   ...   of  double-natured,"  adject- 
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ive;  "at  his  fate  of  double-natured,"  adverbial;  "of 
double-natured,"  adjectiye;  "of  the  Morning  and 
the  East,"  adjective;  *'of  youth  and  beauty,"  ad- 
jective; "to  live  immortally  for  her,"  adverbial; 
"lessening  ever."  adjective;  "of  the  all-sheltering 
West,"  adjective;  "of  death,"  adjective. 

6.  (a)  Proper  adjective,  modifying  the  noun, 
"past."  (6)  Noun,  principal  part  of  the  subject 
of  the  verb  "won."  (c)  Pronoun,  direct  object- 
ive modifier  of  the  verb  "won."  (d)  Noun,  one 
of  the  principal  parts  of  the  compound  direct  ob- 
jective modifier  of  the  verb  ^besought." 

7.  "And"  expresses  the  relation  between  the 
two  co-ordinate  ideas,  myth  and  mystery;  "and" 
expresses  relation  between  the  two  co-ordinate 
ideas,  Morning  and  Easf;  "for"  expresses  the  rela- 
tion between  the  first  and  second  co-ordinate 
thoughts;  "and"  expresses  the  relation  between 
the  two  co-ordinate  ideas,  youth  and  beauty;  "but" 
expresses  the  relation  between  the  second  and 
third  co-ordinate  independent  thoughts;  "and'' 
"and"  express  relations  between  the  co-ordinate 
independent  thoughts  expressed  by  the  abridged 
clause;  "and"  expresses  the  relation  between  the 
two  co-ordinate  ideas,  darkness  and  r^icence, 

8.  The  verb  phrase,  "was  heard,"  is  third 
person,  singular  number,  passive  voice,  indica- 
tive mode,  past  tense.  The  verb  "won,"  third 
person,  singular  number,  active  voice,  indicative 
mode,  past  tense.  The  verb  "besought,"  third 
person,  plural  number,  active  voice,  indicative 
mode,  past  tense. 


6.  Underscore  with  one  line  those  words  which  re  quire 

more  volatne  of  voice  than  others,  and  with  two 
lines  those  which  require  greatest  furce  in  utter- 
ance. 

7.  One  of  your  pupils  reads  the  stansa  fluently  but 

rapidly  and  in  a  monotone.  What  remedy 
would  you  likely  adopt? 

8.  Another  reads  with  good  inflection  and  with  flu- 

ency, but  in  an  unnaturally  high  key.  What 
cure  do  you  suggest? 

1.  Tennyson,  English,  "In  Memoriam," 
"Enoch  Arden,"  "Idyls  of  the  King,"  "The 
Revenge,"  "  The  May  Queen." 

2.  The  famous  chaige  of  the  Light  Brigade 
at  Balaclava  during  the  Crimean  War. 

3.  To  pupils  of  about  the  sixth  or  more  ad- 
vanced grade.  The  fine  dramatic  quality  of  the 
story  and  its  idea  of  loyalty  to  duty  would  make 
strong  appeal  to  them. 

4.  Probably  the  best  way  would  be  to  present 
enough  of  the  details  of  the  incident  upon  which 
the  poem  is  founded  as  are  necessary  to  help 
them  form  a  vivid  picture  of  the  desperateness 
of  the  undertaking. 

5  and  6.     Answers  may  vary. 

7  and  8.  To  all  such  difficulties  as  are  sug- 
gested in  these  two  questions  there  is  only  one 
solution  in  general,  and  that  is  to  get  the  pupil 
more  fully  into  touch  with  the  spirit  of  the  poem. 
Have  him  weigh  all  the  details  and  consider 
carefully  the  significance  of  even  the  smallest 
expression.  Any  eflTort  in  this  direction  wili 
certainly  tend  to  correct  either  of  the  faults 
mentioned.  The  probability  is  that  these  are 
bad  habits  that  must  be  gradually  broken  up. 


READINO. 
{Any  fix.) 

Half  a  league,  half  a  league, 

Half  a  league  onward, 
All  in  the  valley  of  Death 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 
Forward  the  *'Light  Brigade! 

Charce  for  the  guns!"  he  said. 
Into  the  valley  of  Death 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 

Who  is  the  author  of  the  above?  His  national- 
ity? Name  the  titles  of  some  of  his  best  known 
productions. 

To  what  historic  event  does  the  poem  partially 
quoted  above  refer  ? 

To  children  of  what  age  would  you  assign  such  a 
poem  for  reading?    Why? 

What  method  would  you  adopt  to  get  your  pupils 
into  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  poem  ? 

Indicate  with  proper  accent  marks  where  you  think 
the  voice  of  one  correctly  reading  the  stanisa 
would  naturally  rise  and  when  fall. 


LITERATURE, 

NoTi.  All  applicants  for  either  state  or  eounty  com- 
mon school  lioeases  during  the  year  1901  may  select 
either  one  of  the  two  lists  of  questions  in  Literature. 
Answer  any  six  in  the  list  selected. 

(Questions  based  on  Bates.) 
{Any  «ur.) 

1.  To  be  literature,  what  qualities  must  a  piece  of 

discourse  have? 

2.  What  is  the  nature  of  art  in  general? 

3.  Name  the  leading  forms  of  fine  art. 

4.  Which  is  the  highest  form  of  liberal  or  fine  art,  and 

why? 

5.  ''Literature  may  be  broadly  defined  as  the  ade- 

quate expression  of  genuine  and  typical  emo- 
tion."—Bates.  Does  this  seem  to  you  a  true 
definition  of  literature?    Qive  your  reasons. 

6.  What  is  meant  by  the  statement  that  uniForsality 

is  a  quality  of  high-grade  liters  ture?  Illustrate. 
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7.  What  are  the  oharaoteristics  of  literary  form  or 

exprewioD? 

8.  How  does  ffennine  literatare  ennoble  and  enrich 

haman  life? 

(Questions  based  on  the  general  field.) 
{Any  »ix.) 

1.  How  is  a  literary  prodaction  to  be  distinguished 

from  composition  or  discourse  that  is  not  liter- 
ature? 

2.  What  are  the  oharaoteristics  of  literary  expression 

or  form? 

3.  What  is  the  nature  of  literary  subject-matter? 

4.  Name  two  or  more  English  literary  productions  of 

the  period  ending  wikb  the  Norman  Conquest. 

5.  What  element  or  elements  of  thought  and  language 

did  the  Norman  Conquest  give  to  English  liter- 
ature? 

6.  What  is  the  nature  of  epio  poetry? 

7.  Name  three  leading  English  epios. 

8.  Name  four  leading  American  authorsi  and  giye  one 

or  more  of  the  most  important  productions  of 
each. 

1.  £motioD,  the  characteridtic  element;  im- 
agination, through  which  emotion  is  awakened ; 
thought,  the  basis  of  all  forms  of  art,  except 
masic;  form,  the  means  by  which  all  thought 
and  feeling  find  expression.  (This is  the  analysis 
suggested  in  Winchester's  Literary  Criticism. 
See  Mr.  Bates'  first  chapter.) 

2.  "All  art  is  the  concrete  expression  of 
an  ideal."     (Crawshaw.) 

3.  Literature,  music,  painting,  sculpture  and 
architecture. 

4.  Literature  is  usually  considered  the  highest 
because  its  medium  of  expression  (language)  *'is 
the  subtlest,  the  most  varied,  the  most  compre- 
hensive known  to  man.'' 

6.  Yes.  It  names  and  correctly  characterizes 
both  the  subject  matter  and  the  form  of  litera- 
ture as  far  as  these  can  be  summed  up  in  a  brief 
statement.     A  logical  definition  is  impossible. 

6.  By  universality  as  a  literary  quality  it  is 
meant  that  the  emotion  or  sentiment  expressed 
in  a  selection  commends  itself  as  fundamentally 
true  in  human  experience.  Shakespeare's  Ham- 
let stands  the  test,  Byron's  Manfred  does  not. 

7.  "The  test  of  technical  excellence  is  the 
completeness  with  which  the  means  are  adapted 
to  the  end  sought."  ''Expression  ♦  ♦  ♦  must 
also  be  subordinate."     (Bates,  p.  24.) 

8.  By  presenting  high  ideals  of  thought  and 
action  in  beautiful  form. 


1. 


(On  General  Field.) 
The  fundamental  distinction  is  that  a  piece 


2.  See  No.  7  above. 

3.  Practically,  all  that  comes  under  the  head 
of  human  experience,  especially  as  manifested 
through  the  emotions. 

4.  Caedmon's  Paraphrase  and  Bede'«  Ecclesi- 
astical History. 

6.  The  general  result  of  the  Conquest  was  a 
composite  race,  in  which  the  flexibility  of  the  Nor- 
man and  the  ''stubbornness"  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
were  fused.  The  Norm  an- French  also  largely 
modified  the  language. 

6.  An  epic  poem  is  eminently  objective,  "nar- 
rating at  length  a  series  of  heroic  achievements 
or  of  events  under  supernatural  guidance."  Spen- 
ser's Faerie  Queene,  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  and 
Tennyson's  Idyls  of  the  King  are  examples  of  the 
artificial  or  literary  epic. 

7.  Washington  Irving,  The  Sketch  Book; 
Hawthorne,  Marble  Faun;  Lowell,  Bigelow  Pa- 
pers; Longfellow,  Hiawatha. 


HISTORY. 


of  literature  makes  its  main  appeal  to  the  emo- 
tions. 
5 


{Any  »ix,) 

1.  Give  reason  for  introdoeing  into  grade  work  the 

study   of  "The   Seven    Little   riiaters,"   ''Ten 
Boys,"  etc. 

2.  Give  the  important  causes  which  led  to  the  west- 
*    ward  movement  in  ceographical  discovery  in 

the  15th  and  16th  centuries. 

3.  When  and  for  what  general  purpose  did  the  English 

ooionies  in  America  first  learn  to  unite  in  co- 
operative action? 

4.  What  step*  were  neoesssry  to  organize  the  Govern- 

ment under  the  present  Constitution? 

5.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  "Underground  Rail- 

road" in  our  history. 

6.  State  the  provisions  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment 

to  the  Constitution,  concerning  the  right  ot  citi- 
zen s  to  vote. 

7.  How  was  the  presidential  contest  between  Hayes 

andTilden  settled? 

8.  What  powers  of  the  mind  should  m  inly  be  culti- 

vated by  the  history  work  in  primary  and  inter- 
mediate grades? 

1.  These  books  awaken  a  real  interest  in  the 
subjects  they  treat  of,  and  lay  a  substantial  foun- 
dation for  future  study. 

2.  Primarily,  a  desire  to  reach  India  by  a 
shorter  route  for  commercial  purpof^es,  and  later 
a  desire  to  plant  colonies  in  America  and  to  (>hare 
in  the  wealth  that  was  thought  to  abound  there. 

3.  Massachusetts  Bay,  Plymouth,  Connecticut 
and  New  Haven  formed  a  league  for  mutual  de- 
fense in  1643.  From  1689  to  1763  there  were 
unions,  more  or  lef-s  close,  of  the  English  against 
the  French.  The  causes  which  led  to  the  Revo- 
lution finally  made  the  union  complete. 

4.  After  the  convention  had  prepared  it,  it 
was  lent  to  the  various  states  for  ratification.     It 
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became  operative  after  nine  statei  had  so  ratified 
it.  Then  a  president  was  elected,  to  perform  the 
execative  functions,  congress  assembled  as  the 
legislative  department  and  provided  for  a  judici- 
ary. 

5.  The  system  of  aiding  fugitive  slaves  to 
reach  free  soil  or  Canada,  during  the  Civil  war. 

6.  Right  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude. 

7.  Bj  a  special  electoral  commission. 

8.  Memory,  and  as  much  of  the  reason  as  can 
recognize  cause  and  effect  in  the  leading  events 
of  history. 


OBOGRAPHT, 
(Any  aix.) 

1.  In  teaohinff  reography,  what  advaDtages  are  there 

in  studying  the  map  of  a  coantry  before  the  de- 
soriptive  part? 

2.  Name  the  two  most  noted  systemfl  of  fresh  water 

lakes  in  the  world  and  aooonnt  for  their  forma- 
tion. 
S.    Classify  plains  and  name  a  typical  plain  in  each 
class. 

4.  Discuss  the  State  of  Indiana  with  reference  to  its 

latitude  and  longitude,  surface,  drainage  and 
natural  products. 

5.  Name  the  States  and  countries  in  which  the  pro- 

duction of  the  following  metals  is  an  important 
industry:    Iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  gold. 

6.  Name  the  six  great  powers  of  Burope,  with  capital 

and  form  of  government  of  each. 

7.  Name  five  important  cities  near  the  Atlantic  coast 

of  the  United  States,  south  of  Philadelphia. 

8.  Name,  according  to  population,  the  five  largest 

cities  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
United  Stotes  census  of  1900. 

1.  By  the  map  the  idea  ''of  distribution  of 
phenomena  in  mutual  relation"  is  best  shown. 
Location,  distance,  direction,  difference  of  time, 
relief,  etc.,  may  be  determined  from  good  maps 
much  more  easily  and  definitely  than  from  verbal 
description — just  as  a  proposed  building  is  best 
understood  by  the  help  of  the  architect's  plans. 

2.  The  Great  Lakes  of  North  America  and  the 
important  lakes  of  east  central  Africa  are  the 
most  noted  lake  systems  in  the  world.  The 
North  American  lakes  occupy  what  was  be- 
fore the  ice  age  a  broad  valley  of  erosion.  This 
valley  in  the  glacial  period  was  filled  and  crossed 
by  the  moving  ice  sheet.  In  some  parts  the 
valley  was  widened  and  deepened  by  ice  erosion, 
and  in  some  places  it  was  obstructed  by  dams  of 
drift.  At  the  close  of  the  ice  age,  the  bed  of 
Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence  valley  and 


gulf  comprised  an  arm  of  the  sea.  An  aplift  of 
the  land,  greatest  along  a  line  running  from  near 
Portland,  Me.,  through  Montreal,  Canada,  to  the 
north  of  the  Great  Lakes,  raised  the  St.  Law- 
rence valley  above  sea  level  and  formed  a  great 
dam,  behind  which  lies  Lake  Ontario.  The 
shape  and  position  of  all  the  lakes  have  been 
modified  by  tilting  of  the  land  since  the  glacial 
period.  The  African  lakes  occupy  the  lowest 
parts  of  a  "great  rift  valley,"  formed  by  sinking 
of  the  land  along  a  line  nearly  parallel  with  the 
east  coast  and  about  lO''  inland  from  it.  The 
Red  and  Dead  seas  occupy  parts  of  the  same  de- 
pression. 

3.  Frye  classifies  plains  as  coastal  plains,  flood 
plains  and  delta  plains.  Of  the  coastal  plain, 
the  low  region  along  the  Atlantic  coast  south  of 
New  York  and  along  the  Gulf  coast  are  examples. 
Of  flood  plains,  the  alluvial  valley  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  Bed  river 
along  the  Mississippi  is  a  good  example,  and  the 
low,  level  region  comprising  most  of  Louisiana  is 
the  delta  plain  built  by  the  Mississippi. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  definite  or 
commonly  accepted  classification  of  plains.  The 
enumeration  of  various  kinds  of  plains  as  coastal 
plains,  lake  plains,  glacial  plains,  plains  of 
accumulation,  plains  of  denudation,  alluvial 
plains,  young  plains,  old  plains,  etc.,  shows  how 
much  indefinlteness  may  sometimes  inhere  in  an 
examination  question. 

4.  The  86th  meridian  west  and  40th  parallel 
north  intersect  near  the  center  of  the  state.  The 
surface  is  generally  a  smooth  plain  of  glacial 
drift,  sloping  gently  to  the  southwest,  into  which 
the  streams  have  trenched  valleys  of  slight  depth 
and  width ;  these,  with  a  few  moraiaic  hills  and 
ridges,  comprising  most  of  the  irregulariiies. 
About  one-sixth  of  the  state,  a  triangular  area 
in  the  southern  part,  is  much  rougher  than  the 
drift  plain.  Its  irregularities  of  surface  are  dne 
to  weathering  and  the  corrasion  of  streams,  by 
which  the  hard-bedded  rocks  have  been  chan- 
neled by  many  deep,  steep-sided  valleys,  leaving 
high,  rough  ridges  between. 

The  Wabash  river  and  its  tributaries  drain 
three-fourths  of  the  state.  The  main  stream  is 
nearly  500  miles  long,  with  a  course  west  almost 
across  the  state,  thence  south  to  the  Ohio  river. 
Its  chief  tributaries  are  White,  Tippecanoe,  Eel, 
Mississinewa  and  Salamonie  rivers.  Short 
streams,  including  the  Whitewater  river,  flow 
southward  into  the  Ohio.  The  Maumee  drains  a 
small  area  in  the  northeast,  and  the  St.  Joseph 
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rirer  of  Michigan  and  the  Kankakee  drain  the 
northern  portions  of  the  itate. 

The  mineral  products  are  coal,  petroleum  and 
natural  gas.  Large  quantities  of  lime  for  ce- 
ment and  building  stones  are  quarried.  Staple 
agricultural  products  are  com,  wheat  and  oats. 
Forests  and  pastures  are  a  source  of  wealth. 
Cattle,  sheep  and  swine  are  raised  in  large  num- 
bers. (Or  see  Supplement  to  Frje's  Complete 
Geography.) 

5.  Iron — Michigan,  Minnesota  and  Alabama, 
Norway,  Russia,  Sweden.  Copper— Michigan, 
Arizona,  Montana,  Chili,  Australia,  England, 
Cyprus,  etc.  Tin — South  Dakota,  England, 
Germany,  Australia,  Tasmania.  Lead — Colo- 
rado, Missouri,  Nevada,  England,  Germany, 
Spain,  etc.  Gold — California,  Colorado,  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  Australia  and  South  Africa. 

6.  Great  Britain,  London,  Limited  Monarchy. 
Germany,  Berlin,  Limited  Monarchy. 
Russia,  St.  Petersburg,  Absolute  Monarchy. 
France,  Paris,  Republic. 

Austro- Hungary,  Vienna,  Limited  Monarchy. 
Italy,  Rome,  Limited  Monarchy. 

7.  Baltimore,  Md.,    Washington,   D.  C,    Nor- 

folk, Va.,    Charleston,  S.  C,   Savannah, 
Ga. 

8.  New  York,  3,437,202. 
Chicago,  1,698,575. 
Philadelphia,  1,293,697. 
St.  Louis,  575,238. 
Boston,  500,892. 


EDUCATIONAL,   LITERARY    AND 
PERSONAL. 

E.  E.  McFerren  contlDues  in  his  duties  as 
principal  at  Priam.  The  schools  there  have 
undergone  a  marked  change  for  the  better, 
especially  in  discipline. 

The  compulsory  educational  law  in  Black- 
ford county  has  brought  about  better  attend- 
ance than  was  ever  before  known  In  the 
county.     T.  A.  Kegerr  Is  the  truant  officer. 

The  teachers  present  from  Blackford 
county  at  the  state  teachers'  association 
were  Ina  Mae  Bourne  and  O.  P.  Sample,  of 
Millgrove;  E.  E.  McFerren,  of  Prlam,  and 
County  Superintendent  Flnley  Geiger. 

By  action  of  the  state  board  of  education, 
at  a  recent  meeting,  the  histories  and  physi- 


ologies that  have  been  in  use  were  readopted 
for  the  next  five  years.  The  same  spelling 
books  and  grammars  are  also  to  be  used, 
but  In  a  revised  form. 

Miss  Etta  L.  Smith,  who  has  the  primary 
department  in  the  Worthington  public 
schools,  has  been  elected  at  Anderson  for 
next  year.  Miss  Smith  is  a  graduate  from 
the  Indianapolis  high  school  and  .  Mrs. 
Blaker's  training  school. 

Superintendent  T.  A.  Mott,  of  Richmond, 
is  urging  the  teachers  of  Indiana  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  superintendence  depart- 
ment of  the  N.  E.  A.  in  Chicago,  February 
26,  27,  28.  If  you  are  going  and  need  any 
information  write  Mr.  Mott,  or  Superintend- 
ent F.  L.  Jones. 

Among  the  numerous  calendars  with 
which  publishers  and  others  have  favored 
us  no  other  is  quite  so  rich  in  information 
valuable  to  teachers  and  school  officers  as 
that  published  by  the  American  Book  Co. 
A  copy  will  be  gladly  sent  to  any  one  who 
will  ask  for  It  and  name  this  paper. 

The  club  of  southern  Indiana  superin- 
tendents met  January  24  and  25  with  Super- 
intendent W.  D.  Kerlln,  at  Martinsville. 
Professor  W.  D.  House  gave  the  chief  ad- 
dress, but  the  feature  of  greatest  interest 
was  the  inspection  of  the  Martinsville 
schools,  and  the  discussion  that  followed. 
Professor  Kerlin's  work  was  highly  com- 
mended. 

A  series  of  new  school  books  upon  the 
most  approved  professional  basis  is  the 
proposition  Rand  &  McNally  have  set  for 
themselves;  and  as  an  assurance  of  good 
faith  have  placed  the  execution  of  their 
plan  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Newkirk,  a 
man  whose  standing  in  the  schoolbook 
world  is  a  guarantee  that  only  the  best  will 
be  sought.  E.  O.  Grover,  whose  talent  and 
experience  are  well  recognized  Is  to  be 
editor-in-chlef  of  the  new  series. 

Ginn  &  Company  have  just  put  out  from 
their  Athenaeum  Press  a  carefully  pre- 
pared facsimile  of  "The*  New  EJngland 
Primer"  from  an  original  published  between 
the  years  1785  and  1790,  and  now  owned  by 
Mr.  G.  A.  Plimpton  of  New  York.    The  blnd- 
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ing  of  the  original  is  literally  of  boards— 
not  in  the  modern  sense  of  pasteboard,  but 
strips  of  wood  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick 
covered  with  thin  paper.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  cover,  this  edition  is  an  almost 
exact  facsimile  of  the  original,  even  to  the 
color  of  the  time-stained  paper.  "The  New 
England  Primer"  was  one  of  the  greatest 
books  ever  published.  It  went  through  in- 
numerable editions;  it  reflected  In  a  marvel- 
ous way  the  spirit  of  the  age  that  produced 
it;  and  contributed,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  book  except  the  Bible,  to  the  moulding 
of  those  sturdy  generations  that  gave  to 
America  its  liberty  and  its  institutions. 
Even  late  reprints  of  "The  Primer"  are 
scarce  and  expensive,  only  to  be  found  in 
the  book  collector's  treasure  house.  This 
reproduction  from  a  rare  and  typical  original 
has  been  made,  therefore,  in  the  belief  that 
it  will  be  valued  by  the  majority  of  the 
readers  of  to-day. 


SUPERINTENDENT  CHARLTON'S  LETTER. 

Plainfleld,  Ind.,  Nov.  20,  1900. 

Fellow  Superintendents— When  the  time 
comes  when  one  who  has  worked  as  long 
as  I  have  done,  decides  to  resign  and  give 
up  the  work,  he  should  make  known  his 
plans  to  his  colleagues.  W^hen  this  year 
ends,  April  1,  1901,  I  snail  have  served  here 
as  superintendent  just  twenty -one  years.  I 
shall  then  retire  to  private  life.  This  plan 
has  been  made  many  months. 

In  leaving  this  work  I  need  not  say  I  do 
it  with  regrets.  I  have  enjoyed  It  and  I 
have  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  acquaint- 
ance of  my  fellow  workers  very  much.  I 
came  here  aged  thirty -three  years  and  I 
leave  it  aged  fifty-four.  When  I  came  here 
I  had  not  a  gray  hair  in  my  head,  now  my 
hair  is  quite  gray.  I  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  battle  of  Benton ville  and  my  wound 
demands  quiet  life.  I  shall  still  take  an  in- 
terest in  this  work  and  I  hope  to  attend  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  as  hereto- 
fore. But  one  person  who  was  here  when  I 
took  charge  is  relnaining  in  the  work.  Some 
four  men  have  gone  to  be  superintendents 
elsewhere.  I  have  tried  hard  to  do  good 
to  the  boys  placed  under  ray  charge.    I  am 


a  crank  on  industrial  education  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  growing  in  interest.  A  delinquent 
must  be  taught  a  trade  or  he  will  fall.  Give 
him  a  trade  by  which  he  can  make  an  hon- 
est living  and  he  is  doubly  prepared  for 
life. 

This  school  is  in  good  condition.  I  believe 
this  is  generally  recognized  and  I  hope  that 
my  successor  may  keep  it  up  to  the  standard. 
Come  and  see  me  during  the  months  that  in- 
tervene till  April  1st. 

Your  friend  and  fellow  worker, 
T.  J.  Charlton,  Superintendent 


AMONG  THE  NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  W^INNING  OP  THE  WEST.-Many 
a  reader  who  may  have  neither  the  time  nor 
the  facility  for  reading  the  six  volumes  in 
this  series  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  will  be 
glad  to  find  here  a  small  volume  of  care- 
fully selected  **Episodes."  The  most  dra- 
matic incidents  in  the  great  movement  west- 
ward are  narrated  with  a  crispness  and  a 
vigor  so  characteristic  of  all  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt does.  A  few  of  the  twenty- three  chap- 
ter titles  will  suggest  the  scoi>e  of  the  nar- 
rative. "The  Backwoodsmen,"  "Boone  and 
the  Long  Hunters,"  "The  War  in  ihe  North- 
west," "Clark's  Campaign  Against  Vin- 
cennes,"  "The  Watauga  Commonwealth.** 
"King's  Mountain,"  "St.  Clair's  Defeat.* 
"The  Purchase  of  Louisiana,"  "The  Explor- 
ers of  the  Far  West."  Ten  full  page  illus- 
trations help  to  explain  the  text  and  increase 
the  interest.  The  book  is  especially  adapted 
to  school  libraries  as  a  supplement  to  texts 
on  United  States  history.  [G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York;  147  pages,  $1.00.] 


A  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  l^ 
Thomas  Hunter.  A  handy  edition  in  flexible 
cloth,  lOmo,  giving  a  simple  and  succinct  ac- 
count of  the  lives  and  doctrines  of  the  great 
philosophers,  from  Thales  to  Spencer,  win 
doubtless  be  welcomed  by  thousands  of 
readers  who  have  no  time  to  become  sxn- 
dents  of  metaphysics,  but  who  do  wish  ta 
have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  world's 
thought  on  the  subject.  [American  Book 
Co.:  128  pages,  35  cents.] 
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EARTH,  SKY.  AND  AIR  IN  SONG,  by 
W.  H.  Neidlinger.  In  twenty-six  songs,  on 
subjects  drawn  from  nature,  the  author 
throws  a  new  interest  into  winds,  tides, 
steam,  animals  and  the  like.  The  music  is 
adapted  in  each  case  to  the  sentiment  sup- 
posed to  be  awakened  by  the  subject  and  its 
description.  The  title  might  well  have  in- 
cluded "in  picture"  as  well  as  "in  song,"  for 
the  book  has  been  profusely  illustrated  with 
pictures,  many  of  them  in  colors,  drawn  by 
Walter  Bobbett.  This  Is  the  first  of  a  two- 
book  series.  [American  Book  Co.;  127 
pages,  70  cents.] 


NATURE  STUDY  AND  THE  CHILD.— 
We  have  had  nature  study  presented  in  all 
its  phases,  and  we  have  had  child  study 
until  we  sometimes  doubt  if  we  really  know 
as  much  about  the  child  mind  as  we  did  be- 
fore the  new  education  began.  It  is  well 
therefore  to  find  the  subject  of  nature  study 
presented  from  the  child's  standpoint,  "real- 
izing that  the  child  is  dependent  ror  his  real 
knowledge  upon  his  senses,  chiefly  his  eyes." 
The  author,  Chas.  B.  Scott,  aims  to  show 
how  nature  study  may  be  used  to  develop 
tn  logical  order  power  to  observe,  power  to 
think,  power  to  experiment,  power  to  reason 
and  originate.  Specific  directions  regarding 
material,  and  course  of  study  adapted  to  the 
several  seasons  will  be  appreciated  by  many 
teachers  who  lack  definite  training  on  this 
subject.  [D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  618  pages, 
$1.50.] 

*    «    « 

HEATH'S  HOME  AND  SCHOOL  CLASS- 
ICS.—A  glance  at  the  titles  in  this  excellent 
series  shows  an  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
the  publishers  in  selecting  brief  classics  that 
are  worthy  of  close  study.  Those  received 
since  our  last  notice  of  the  series  are.  No.  2, 
Shake8i>eare's  "Midsummer-Night's  Dream," 
abridged  and  edited  by  Sarah  Wlllard 
Heistand;  No.  5,  "The  Wonderful  Chair  and 
the  Tales  It  Told,"  Part  II,  edited  by  M. 
V.  O'Shea;  No.  7,  Buskin's  "The  King  of  the 
Golden  River,"  edited  by  M.  V.  O'Shea;  Nos. 
9  and  10,  "Gulliver's  Travels,"  parte  I  and 
n,  edited  by  Thomas  M.  BaUiet;  No.  11, 
**The  Story  of  a  Short  Life,"  edited  by 
Thomas  M.  Balliet;  No.  12,  Charles  Lamb's 
"Adventures  of  Ulysses,"  edited  by  W.  P. 


Trent;  No.  13.  "Eyes  and  No  Eyes,"  edited 
by  M.  V.  O'Shea;  No.  14,  "Six  Nursery 
Classics,"  including  The  House  That  Jack 
Built,  Mother  Hubbard,  Cock  Robin,  and 
The  Three  Bears.  All  contain  more  or  less 
explanatory'  matter  that  is  helpful  and  in- 
structive. Prices  10  to  15  cents,  according 
to  size  of  booklets.  [D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
Boston,  New  York,  Chicago.] 
«  «  * 
RIVERSIDE  BIOGRAPHICAL  SERIES. 
—All  teachers  and  many  students  feel,  at 
times,  the  need  of  fuller  Information  about 
the  life  and  achievements  of  certain  eminent 
men  in  whom,  for  the  time,  they  may  be 
especially  interested.  It  is  to  meet  just  this 
need  that  the  publication  of  this  series  has 
been  begun.  Small  16mo  volumes  of  about 
100  pages,  issued  monthly,  and  containing 
each  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  some 
great  American  will  soon  grow  into  a  11- 
•brary  of  exceeding  interest  and  value.  Num- 
t)ers  one,  two,  and  three,  already  issued,  pre- 
sent respectively  the  biographies  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  by  William  Garrott  Brown;  James 
B.  Bads,  by  Louis  How;  Benjamin  Franklin, 
by  P.  E.  More.  They  are  published  in  two 
editions:  one  with  a  half-tone  portrait  for 
school  use,  at  50  cents,  and  one  with  a  pho- 
togravure portrait,  at  75  cents.  [Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.] 

«      41      * 

AN  ELEMENTARY  EXPERIMENTAL 
CHEMISTRY.— The  author,  John  Bernard 
Ekeley,  has  here  aimed  to  present  the  sub- 
ject in  a  way  that  will  both  develop  the  stu- 
dent's power  of  observation  and  lead  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  relationships  of  the  princi- 
ples and  facts  underlying  the  science  of 
chemistry.  The  facts  to  be  especially  noted, 
and  the  course  of  thought  to  be  followed 
are  steadily  emphasized.  "Preparation  and 
Properties  of  Elemente  and  Compounds," 
"Laws  and  Theories  of  Chemistry,"  "His- 
tory, Occurrence,  and  Industrial  Applicar 
tions"  are  the  general  heads  successively 
treated  In  the  three  parts.  [Silver,  Burdett 
&  Co.;  252  pages,  90  cents.] 
•    •    • 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ARITHMETIC.— 
This  is  a  second  book  intended  to  tMow 
"First  Steps"  by  the  same  author,  Ella  M. 
Pierce.    The  number  combinations  used  ex- 
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tend  from  twenty  to  one  hundred.  The  les- 
sons are  simple,  practical,  and  logically 
graded.  [Silver,  Burdett  &  CJo.;  149  pages, 
square  12mo,  36  cents.] 
«  *  « 
SPRINGTIME  FLOWERS.— This  is  a  lit- 
tle boolt  of  easy  lessons  in  botany,  presented 
in  a  delightful  out-of-doors  way,  and  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  and  retain  that  vital  In- 
terest in  plants  that  all  children  should  have. 
The  treatment  seems  to  be  scientific  and  ac- 
curate, and  filled  with  information,  notwith- 
standing its  attractive  freshness.  [Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.;  91  pages,  36  cents.] 

*      41      41 

ELEMENTARY  PHYSICAL  GEOGRA- 
PHY, An  Outline  of  Physiography,  by 
Jacques  W.  Redway.  This  book  is  one  of 
the  latest  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
the  new  geography  which  has  made  notable 
progress  in  this  country  in  the  last  ten  years. 
By  the  statements  of  the  author  it  Is  a  se-* 
quel  to  the  New  Natural  Geographies  for 
the  grades  lately  written  by  himself  and 
Mr.  Russell  Hinman,  this  work  being  in- 
tended for  high  schools  and  normal  schools. 
Conformity  is  sought  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen.  The 
author  shows  a  clear  grasp  of  the  scope  and 
unity  of  the  subject  by  the  fact  that  he  has 
kept  well  in  view  the  interaction  of  physical 
forces  in  forming  land  features  and  climatic 
conditions  which  explain  the  development 
and  distribution  of  the  varied  aspects  of 
plant  and  animal  life  and  human  activities 
and  attainments.  While  this  book,  like  all 
others  of  its  class,  is  not  above  criticism 
with  respect  to  the  organization  and  treat- 
ment of  some  of  its  subjects,  it  must  rank 
high  in  a  class  of  text-'books  that  have  not 
yet  begun  to  crowd  one  another  seriously  in 
the  field  of  modem  geography.  The  illus- 
trations, maps,  references  to  supplementary 
reading  matter,  suggestions  for  laboratory 
and  field  observation  and  experiment,  show 
the  spirit  and  possibilities  of  the  new  geog- 
raphy, and  in  the  hands  of  any  intelligent 
and  zealous  teacher  this  book  with  its  lucid 
text  and  its  helpful  suggestions  ought  to 
make  the  teaching  and  study  of  geography 
most  pleasant  and  profitable.  [Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York;  183  pages, 
$1.25.] 


PHYSICAL  EXPERIMENTS  is  the  titie 
of  a  small  laboratory  manual  by  John  F. 
WoodhuU  and  M.  B.  Van  Arsdale.  Under 
the  general  heads  of  Fluids,  Heat,  Mag- 
netism and  Electricity,  Light,  and  Sound,  are 
arranged  many  exercises  and  experiments 
well  calculated  to  develop  powers  of  obser- 
vation and  manipulation.  [D.  ii^ppleton  & 
Co.;  112  pages,  50  cents.] 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 

EDUCATION  BY  CORRBSPONDBNCB. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  great  fault 
of  private  attempts  at  education  is  that  the 
learner  is  a  blind  leader  of  the  blind,  and 
therefore,  runs  great  risk  of  never  getting 
anywhere  In  particular.  Carnegie  College 
at  Rogers,  Ohio,  gives  weekly  lessons  and 
classifies,  directs,  tests  and  grades  the  stu- 
dent's work.  Students  by  addressing  the 
college  may  secure  sample  lessons,  circulars 
and  information  free.  It  may  pay  to  In- 
vestigate the  methods  of  teaching  by  cor- 
respondence. "Free  tuition"  to  one  in  each 
county  in  Indiana. 

A  leading  medical  college  of  Chicago  of- 
fers to  Indiana  teachers  a  rare  opportunity 
to  obtain  a  medical  education  during  vaca- 
tions. A  class  of  teachers  is  being  organized 
which  will  receive  special  rates.  For  par- 
ticulars, address  Principal  of  School,  Galon, 
Ind. 

LOW  PARB  TO  WASHINGTON 

For  Pint   PfMldential    loMgurAtloa    off   TwMtiflth 
Centnry. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Washington  will  be 
sold  via  Pennsylvania  Lines  March  1st,  2d 
and  3d,  1901,  with  return  limit  on  all  tickets 
including  March  8th.  The  inauguration  of 
President  McKinley  on  March  4th  will  be 
the  first  event  of  that  kind  in  the  new  cen- 
tury, and  will  attract  notables  from  all  over 
the  country.  The  ceremonies  will  be  Im- 
pressive, and  the  parade  and  festivities  will 
be  of  an  unusual  character,  interesting  to 
all.  The  trip  to  Washington  may  be  made 
via  Pennsylvania  lines  at  the  low  fares  on 
through  trains  of  modem  railroad  equip- 
ment. For  details  about  fares  and  through 
service,  apply  to  nearest  Pennsylvania  Ltnes 
Ticket  Agent,  or  address  W.  W.  Richardson, 
D.  P.  A.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Dear  Mb.  Vobisb  : 

I  go  to  Manila  at  $1,200  a  year.     Don't  70a 
think  this  beats  teaching? 

Your  friend, 

E.  O.  JOHNSON. 

Special  Offer  to  Teachers,  tligh  School  and 
Common  School  Graduates. 

We  find  that  with  our  additional  teaching  force,  and  the  great  number  of 
students  now  taking  positions,  that  we  can  accommodate  fifty  more  students 
through  the  summer  without  additional  expense ;  therefore,  we  make  the  follow- 
ing special  offer  to  the  fifty  persons,  in  the  classes  named  above,  that  first  accept 
our  offer.  The  conditions  are  these:  You  are  to  send  $16.00  and  a  written 
statement  from  your  County  Superintendent,  Township  Trustee,  or  teacher,  that 
you  are  a  teacher,  High  School  or  Common  School  Graduate,  and  you  will  re- 
ceive by  return  mail  an  unlimited  scholarship  (as  to  time  and  subjects)  in  both 
the  business  and  shorthand  departments.  Tnen  when  you  enter  later  on,  you 
pay  $15.00  more.  Then  when  we  secure  you  a  position,  you  pay  $16.00  more  at 
the  rate  of  $3.00  a  week,  out  of  your  salary. 

The  demand  for  our  graduates  is  much  greater  than  we  can  supply.  Oar 
methods  are  copyrighted  and  can  not  be  had  elsewhere.  They  save  half  the  time 
and  expense,  lou  can  live  here  cheaper  than  at  home.  Write  for  100  half-tone 
pictures  of  persons  that  have  recently  taken  positions.  Note  that  they  say  they 
prefer  business  to  teaching. 

Onlv  fifty  will  be  taken  on  this  offer.     Don't  delay.     Write  to-day. 

Address  Vories's  Business  College,  Indianapolis.  Largest  Business  School 
in  the  World. 

"Corns' s 

PHONI8  1254. 
MONUMINt  PLACI. 

Five  times  as  Utzt  as  any 
other  Business  School  in  thii 
State  J^J^J^J^Jf^Jf^J^Jf^Jf^Jf^ 

UROEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND* 
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Reputation  and  Good  Name  protected  while  in  SchooL 
Honorable  Management^  Truthful  Announcements^  High  Morale  Standings 
Unsullied  Reputation^  Endorsement  of  Educators^  Gmfidence  and  Patronage  df 
Business  Men* 


"^JLaV^  (ieTv\>iT\i  o^  AlxvectaaVed  Success  ^v\)es  Vm 


.VL^Tvce 


Parents  know  that  it  is  safe  to  send  their  sons  and  daughters  to  this  reliable 
institution^  where  there  is  wholesonoe  discipline* 

All  know  that  the  cut-rate^  catch-all  ^business  colleges^  gather  up  a  pro- 
miscuous class*  Disorder,  demoralizing  and  dangerous  results  f ollow^  as  the 
night  the  day. 

A  Diploma  or  Recommendation  hx>m  the  Indianapolis  Business  University 
introduces  a  student  to  the  best  paying  positions* 


OUR  GRADUATES  ARE  MAKING  MONEY. 


SCHOOL  ALL  YEAR.    ENTER  ANY  TIME. 


WRITE  PORtCATALOGUB  AND  FULL  PARTICULARS. 


North  Pennsylvania  Street^ 
Opposite  Postof  f  ice. 


E  J-  HEEB,  President 

Peoria,  Iu:..,  Jan.  18,  1900. 
Mr.  £.  J.  Heeb,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Dear  Sir  and  Friend: — I  now  haye  an 
excellent  position  with  the  J.  I.  Case 
Threshing  Machine  Co.,  Peoria,  111.  I  feel 
that  I  owe  the  securing  of  this  position  to 
the  instruction  I  received  at  the  Indian- 
apolis Business  University. 

Any  young  man  or  woman  desiring  s 
thorough  and  practical  business  education 
should  attend  your  school.  The  methods 
and  systems  are  clear  and  concise.  The 
fact  that  an  instiiution  is  backed  by  fifty 
years  of  success  should  be  sufficient  proof 
to  the  public  that  it  is  the  school  to  attend. 
W.  I.  Thomfsoit. 


W    I.  THOMPSON. 
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NO  SALOONS  IN  DANVILLE. 


XTbe 
Central  IRovmal  College, 


(Setabliebeo  in  1876.) 

S)anville,  Unbiana, 


OrrERS  EXCEPTIONAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  TEACHERS: 

Spring  and  Summer  Students  may  select  from  the  following  Special  Work  for  Teachers:  Two 
Terms  in  Psychology,  Two  Terms  in  Teachers'  Training,  One  Term  in  Science  of  Pedagogy,  One 
Term  in  Applied  Psychology,  One  Term  in  Methods  for  Primary  Teachers,  including  Model  School, 
Two  Terms  in  Teachers'  Heading  Circle  Work,  One  Term  in  Methods  in  Arithmetic,  One  Term  in 
Methods  in  Grammar,  One  Term  in  Methods  in  Reading,  Two  Terms  in  Latin,  One  Term  in  Physics, 
Two  Terms  in  AJgehra,  Two  Terms  in  Rhetoric,  One  Term  in  American  Literature,  One  Term  in 
English  Literature,  Two  Terms  in  Vocal  Music  for  the  Public  Schools,  Two  Terms  in  Drawing,  One 
Term  in  Elocution,  One  Term  in  Physical  Culture  for  the  Public  Schools.  All  the  above  classes  in 
charge  of  Expert  Teachers. 

THE  COLLEGE  IN  GENERALi  The  above  work  is  especially  for  teachers,  but  there 
are  aa  many  more  classes  for  the  General  Student.  There  will  be  classes  in  all  the  Common  and 
High-School  Branches,  and  in  addition  many  in  Language,  Science,  Mathematics,  Bookkeeping, 
Shorthand,  etc.     Write  us  what  you  want  and  we  will  tell  you  if  we  can  accommodate  yon. 

Expenses:  Tuition  $10.00  for  the  Spring  Term  of  ten  weeks:  $8.00  for  the  Summer  Term  of 
eight  weeks;  Board  $1.60  per  week;  Room  Rent  10.60  per  week.  $29.00  will  secure  Tuition,  Board 
aod  Room  Rent  for  ten  weeks. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  i  The  commercial  department  is  progressive.  We  use 
the  famous  Ellis  system,  not  an  imitation  of  it.  Everythinff  is  learned  by  actually  doing  it.  This 
college  was  the  first  one  in  Indiana  to  introduce  Actual  Business  in  its  commercial  course.  This  was 
done  in  1878.  Our  students  are  mostly  from  the  farm  and  village.  The  expense  of  our  course  is 
about  one-half  that  charged  in  city  colleges,  and  they  give  no  more  than  we  do.  You  have  many  ad- 
vantages here  not  found  in  the  city.     Why  waste  your  money? 

ENGLIftIf  GRAMMAR  i  No  other  collefe  does  so  much  in  this  subject.  Every  Indiana 
teaeher  should  study  grammar  with  Professor  Rigdon  next  spring  and  summer.  We  have  five 
teachers  of  grammar  and  literature. 

NUftlCi  The  School  of  Music  of  the  C.  N.  C.  is  not  surpassed  in  the  West.  At  the  head 
of  the  Piano  Department  is  Prof.  Edward  Ebert-Buchheim,  formerly  instructor  in  the  celebrated 
Kallak  Academy  of  Berlin.  Miss  Louise  Hughes,  Teacher  of  Voice,  has  studied  three  years  in 
Milan,  Italy,  under  the  elder  Lamperti,  and  has  sung  in  concerts  in  London  and  New  York.  Prof. 
Fred  KoUmeyer,  Bandmaster,  is  a  teacher  and  director  of  many  years'  experience.  He  plays  first 
▼iolin  in  the  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Indianapolis.     Write  for  temu  and  furlher  parti^eidars, 

LOCATION  I  Danville  is  the  ideal  college  town.  It  is  located  twenty  miles  west  of  Indi- 
anapolis on  the  St.  Louis  Division  of  the  Big  Foar  R.  B.     There  is  not  a  taloon  in  the  town, 

CALENDAR  i  The  Spring  Term  opens  April  2,  1901.  The  Summer  Term  opens  June  11, 
1901. 

FREE  I    Oar  illustrated  eaUlogue  and  a  copy  of  * '  Good  Books  "  FREE. 


▲DDBE8B  ALL  CX>Hin7KI0ATI0H8  TO 

JONATHAN  RIGDON,  Pfcsi<!cnt, 
Of  C  A«  HARGRAVE,  Sec  and  Treas» 
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ROCHESTER  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY,  ROCHESTER,  IND. 

FEATURES  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

1.  All  teachers  are  speeialists  and  Uniyenity  trained.  2.  Thoroughnesa  oharaoteriies  eyery  department 
S.  Personal  private  instraotion  is  given  when  needed.  4.  Classes  are  not  larfe»  thas  giving  the  student  advan- 
tages not  possible  in  crowded  schools.  5.  Review  work  in  Oommon  Branches  every  term.  o.  All  Aeademio  aad 
College  work  done  with  as  need  not  be  done  over  again  should  the  student  attend  a  higher  institution  of  leamint* 
7.  Credits  from  our  school  are  accepted  in  all  first-class  Colleges  and  Universities.  8.  Students  may  enter  at  anj 
time.   9.  Bxpenses  are  as  low  as  possible  consistent  with  decent  living. 

DEPARTMENTS. 

1.  Preparatory.  2.  Academic.  3.  Collegiate.  4.  Normal.  6.  Music.  6.  Oratory.  7.  Commercial.  8.  Short* 
hand  and  Typewriting. 

It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  attend  school  where  neither  time  nor  money  is  wasted— where  the  prinolple  that 
**  Bdueation  is  a  self-activity"  is  not  a  mere  theory,  but  a  faet  of  the  everyday  work  of  the  school. 

Write  for  Cctaiori«.  W.  H.  BANT  A,  President. 

THE  INDIANA  SCHOOL  BOOK  CO-, 

Who  have  a  contract  for  sapplying  text-books  to  the  Public 
Schoolg  of  the  State,  to  better  accommodate  the  patrons  of 
the  schools,  hare  given  their  consent  that  all  their  books  may 
be  handled  and  sold  bj  merchants  and  dealers.  Township 
Trustees  and  other  school  officers  should  make  an  earnest  ef- 
fort to  get  dealers  to  sell  the  adopted  books.  This  plan  bet- 
ter accommodates  patrons  and  school  children;  besides,  it 
saves  time  and  labor  to  the  Trustee,  and  relieves  him  of  all 
the  care  of  the  books,  as  well  as  saving  him  from  making 
quarterly  reports  of  his  book  sales. 

THE  INDIANA  SCHOOL  BOOK  CO. 
APVvexv  ScVvooVvs  Qvl\^ 

YOU  CAN  LOCATE  for  the  summer  in  one  of  the  most  delightful  communities  and  spend  year 
time  profitably  in  the  oldest  and  most  famous  Normal  Institution  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  cost  will  be  no  more  than  if  you  were  to  remain  at  home  and  do  nothing. 

YOU  CAN  SECURE  a  thorough  knowledge  of  every  subject  you  are  required  to  teach  from 
practical  teachers  of  careful  training  and  wide  experience. 

YOU  CAN  LEARN  the  most  ajpproved  methods  of  teaching  exerv  subject.  The  special  clssses 
in  Pedagogy,  Psychology,  History,  Science  and  Philosophy  of  Education,  SuperintendeDts' 
Sections,  etc.,  will  furnish  you  a  practical  understanding  of  correct  principles  upon  which  the 
teacher's  work  is  based,  and  will  give  you  freedom,  tact  and  originality  in  their  application. 

YOU  CAN  TAKE  special  work  in  nearly  every  branch  of  science  and  higher  mathematics;  in 
German,  French,  Litin  and  Greek;  in  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music;  in  Elocution,  Oratory 
and  Physical  Culture;  in  Business,  Typewriting  and  Stenography ;  in  Art,  etc. 

YOU  CAN  MEET  Superintendents,  Principals  and  Teachers  of  every  grade  of  public  and  private 
instruction ;  you  can  learn  their  special  methods  and  devices.  You  can  associate  with  some  of 
the  most  cultured  and  intelligent  people  from  every  section  of  the  country. 

YOU  CAN  If  AVE  free  access  to  one  of  the  most  complete  professional  libraries;  have  the  free 
utie  of  extensive  scientific  apparatus. 

YOU  WILL  GO  AWAY  with  a  new  inspiration  for  your  work;  with  new  confidence  in  yonr- 
self;  with  an  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  higher  and  more  lucrative  work.  You  will 
have  a  just  appreciation  of  the  superiority  of  the  ''  Old  Normal''  that  has  sent  out  into  the 
world  over  50,000  successful  workers,  many  of  whom  are  now  leading  teachers  of  your  State. 

SEND   NOW  for  the  new  illustrated  catalogue  and  full  information  concerning  the  famous 

NATIONAL  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY, 

LEBANON,  OHIO. 

J.  W.  WITHERS,  President.  C.  K.  HAMILTON,  Secretary. 
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28th  YEAR. 

Where  will  You  Attend  School  the  Coming  Term? 
Before  deciding.  Mend  for  Catalogue  of  the 

Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 

AND  BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 

VALPARAISO,  INDIANA, 

AND  CONSIDER  THE  ADVANTAGES  OFFERED. 

Spring  Term  will  open  April  2nd;  Summer  Term  will  open  June  Wtb. 

THE  IMPBOVEIfEENTS  COHCRIKNCED  EARI<Y  IjJLST  YEAR,  con- 
sUtlne  of  a  new  SCIENCE  HALI<,  NEW  DOaiVIITORY,  enlargement 
of  tbe  lilBRARY,  enlargement  of  romnflERCIAIj  HALIj,  etc..  are  nearly 
all  completed.  The  ichool  is  now  well  equipped  with  buildings,  laboratories,  library, 
and  apparatus,  for  doing  good  work  in  the  following 

DEPARTMENTS:  Preparatory,  Teacherf,  Psychology  and  Pedagogy,  Kinder- 
garten, Penmanship,  Scientific,  Classic,  Higher  English,  Biology,  Geology  and  Mineral- 
ogy, Engineering,  Elocution  and  Orator jr.  Pharmacy,  Medical,  Musical,  Fine  Art,  Law, 
Commercial  Phonography  and  Typewriting,  Review. 

With  the  exception  of  private  lessons  in  Music,  one  tuition  pays  for  instruction  in 
any  or  all  of  these  departments. 

IICRIN6  THE  SPRINO  AND  SUHEIVER  TERMS,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  classes,  in  the  Tarious  departments,  the  school  will  olTer  review  work  in  all  of 
the  common  and  higher  branches. 

For  Indiana  ntndenta  tliere  nrlll  be  classes  nslns  the  text  books 
antborlzed  by  tlie  State. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  school  to  do  honest  work,  such  as  will  merit  the  continued 
approval  of  educators  everywhere. 

IVlftUe  the  attendance  Is  large,  yet  the  classes  are  so  sectioned  that  the  aver- 
age number  in  each  class  does  not  exceed  40  students. 

School  Is  In  session  the  entire  Year«  New  classes  are  organised,  not  at 
the  beginning  only,  but  at  different  periods  during  the  term,  so  that  students  may 
enter  at  any  time  and  find  classes  suited  to  their  wants. 

Expenses  are  nitach  less  than  at  mnj  other  place  offering  anything 
like  eqnal  advantages.  Tuition  flO  per  term.  Good  board  and  well-fbrnished 
room,  $1^  to  11.90  per  week. 

Catalogue  giving  full  particulars  mailed  free.    Address 

H.  B.  BROWN,  President, 
or  O.  P.  KINSBY,  Vice-President. 

CALENDAR:  J^ing  Term  will  open  April  2nd ;  Summer  Term,  June  10th; 
Fall  Temif  September  Sd;  FirU  Winter  Term,  November  12th;  Second 
Winter  Term^  January  21,  1901. 
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THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

C.  J.  ALBERT,  Maaater. 

Central  Music  Hall.    -    Chicago 


Sixteenth  year.  Larg^e  and  permanent  patronage  amon^ 
the  best  schools. 

We  have  vacancies  for  September,  some  of  them  choice 
positions  for  which  we  have  no  candidates.    Year  Book  Free. 


Register  now  if  you  wish  a  position  in  >eptember.  We  personally 
recommend.  Primary,  Intermediate  and  Oram  mar  grade  teachers  in 
demand,  salary  1500  to  1800.  High  School  Principals  and  Assistantfl  1600 
to  $1,200.  Send  for  fifty-page  manual  for  proof  of  above  statement  Two  ways  to  become  a  member.  J  he  wtual 
fee  not  required.    Address  ANNA  M.  THURSTON,  Algr.,  Thurston  Teachers'  Agency.  378  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


TEACHERS  WANTED. 


EASTviaWASHINGTDN 


STOPOVERS 

A     Tici 


AT 


WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


^ lillllllliSJ  allowing  ten  days^ 

, .     Tic|<ets  to  NEW  YORK  ON  gnd  PHIWDELPhu 

/\  Stop-over  at  WASHiN^'tfian  t'cl^ts  over  "'* 
n>  ^°  not  cost  any  "IlfjANiAj^^SSIi^E. 
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IMPORTANT  BOOKS. 

A  THREE  BOOK  SERIES. 

BY  JOHN  B.  WISELY.  A.  M. 

LrANOUAGE  FOB  THE  Grade8,  174  page^,  cloth«  illiiRtrated.     Price,  40  cents, 

PreMDts  the  work  from  the  time  the  child  enters  school  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  year. 

A  New  English  Gramma k,  227  pages,  cloth.     Price,  60  cents. 
Contains  material  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  years'  work. 

Studies  in  the  Science  of  Engush  Grammar,  revised,  185  pages,  cloth.     Price,  60  cents. 
A  book  for  adyanoed  claaseB,  high  schools  and  academies. 


STUDIES  IN  ADVANCED  PHYSIOLOGY. 

BY  LOUI8  J.  RETTGER.  A.  M. 
X-600  pp.    Illiifltrated.    ClotJh.    §2*00  net* 

Pages  are  9  by  6}  inches;  200  illustrations. 

A  thoroughly  scientific  book,  yet  interesting  and  written  in  a  form  easy  of  comprehension. 


PRACTICAL  PHYSICAL  EXERQSES. 

BY  LOUIS  LEPPER  and  W.  H.  WILEY. 

100  illustrations.     Cloth.     Price,  80  centn. 

Exercises  are  given  for  each  grade  and  each  lesson  is  illustrated  on  the  opposite  page  from  pho- 
tographs  taken  from  real  life. 

This  book  Khows  how  to  properly  train  the  entire  phyf^ical  being,  an  essential  condition  to  the 
best  mental  growth.  Teachers  without  pievions  fipecial  training  can  use  this  book,  and  will  be  de- 
lighted with  results  ^hich  they  can  obtain.    The  book  contains  much  that  is  attractive. 


AN  OUTLINE  OF  METHOD  IN  HISTORY. 

By  £lwoo<l  W.  Kemp,  Profespor  of  Hibtory  in  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School;  300  pages; 
handsomely  printed  and  bound.     Cloth      Price,  $1.00. 

Shows  how  to  teach  history  throughout  all  the  grades. 


NOBLE'S  LITERARY  ART. 

BY  HARRIET  NOBLE  (VA88AR  '73). 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth.     241  pageB.     Price,  $1.00. 
A  magnificent  book  for  the  ttndent  of  LHerwure. 


THE  MODEL  MUSIC  NOTE  BOOK. 

Arranged  by  Herman  E.  Owen,  of  Toledo  Conservatory  of  Music.     Published  in  two  sizes, 
heavy  paper,  strongly  bound. 
No.  1.     For  the  Grades Price,  5  cts      No.  2.     For  the  High  School  and  Academy.  .Price,  10  cts. 

In  use  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Twenty  editions  are  now  nearly  exhausted. 

A  READING  NOTE  BOOK: 

BY  CHARLES  M.  CURRY. 

Every  author  and  every  selection  in  the  Indiana  thinly  fourth  and  fijth  readers  is  discussed. 
Price,  postpaid,  26  cents. 

We  buy  or  exchange  your  miscellaoeous  books,  cyclopedias,  school  or  college  text- book,  etc. 

THE  INLAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
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Indiana  University 


At  the  November  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Indiana  University 
the  following  resolution  was  passed : 


*'  Whereas^  It  is  desirable  that  admission  and  attendance  be 
absolutely  free  to  the  people  of  the  state,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved^  That  from  and  after  January  1,  1901,  all  contingent 
fees  be  abolished  except  in  the  School  of  Law,  provided,  however, 
that  this  resolution  shall  not  be  construed  to  do  away  with  a  reasonable 
charge  for  the  use  of  the  gymnasiums,  library,  and  equipments  and 
supplies  of  the  laboratories." 


A  second  edition  of  the  Illustrated  Announcement  of  the  University  was 
issued  November  1.  The  announcement  of  the  Spring  and  Summer  terms  will 
be  issued  about  February  1. 

For  catalogues,  illustrated  announcement,  or  other  publications  of  the 
University,  address  the  Registrar,  or 


JOSEPH  SWAIN,  President 
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Tri- State  %  % 
INormal  Colleftep 


ANGOLA,  INDIANA. 


The  present  Term  opend  January  22^  with  the  followingf  classes  orgfanized: 


Mathematics* 

ARITHMBTIG-3  olasses 
asing  Cook  and  Cropsey. 
one  in  Ray's  Higher  and 
one  nsing  no  textbook. 

ALGEBRA— 3  olanei. 

GEOMETRY— 2  classes. 

TRIGONOMETRY  -  one 
class. 


Langtsage. 

GBRMAN-2  classes. 
LATIN— From  beginning 

up  to  Tacitus. 

Latin  A. 

Latin  B. 

Latin  C. 

Caasar  A  and 

OsQsar  B. 

Cicero. 

Virgil. 

Tacitus. 
GREEK- 

Greek  B. 

Plato. 
BNGLI8H- 

Grammar  A. 

Grammar  B. 

English  Analysis. 

Rhetoric  A. 

Rhetoric  B. 

English  Literature. 

American  Literature. 


Sdencc* 

Physics  A  and 
Physics  B. 
Physiology  A  and 
Physiology  B. 
Physical  Geography. 


Miscellaneous. 

Byidence  of  Christianity. 

U.  S.  History. 

Pedagogy. 

Psychology. 

Train  ingClassforTeaehert 

Reading  Circle  Work. 

Geography. 

Giyil  GoYemment. 

Philosophy  of  History. 

Astronomy. 

Drawing. 

Paintinsr. 

Music— Instrumental  and 
Vocal. 

Elocution. 

Physical  Culture. 

Book-keeping. 

Shorthand. 

Typewriting. 

Commercial  Law. 

Several  olasses  in  Law,un' 
der  an  able  Law  faculty. 

Two  strong  Literary  So- 
cieties, each  with  a  fine 
hall.  In  these  are  de- 
bates, orations,  recita- 
tions.essays,parliamen- 
tary  law,  etc.,  etc. 


Next  Term  opens  Apt  il  2^  and  will  be  fuller  of  gfood  thingfs  than  this. 


We  have  always  made  fine  connection  with  the  great  universities^  bat  our  graduates  are  now 
looking  to  the  University  of  Chigago  with  especial  interest. 

Tke  first  of  ours  to  enter  there  upon  our  special  agreement  with  them  was  G.  W.  Hemr^  of 
Warsaw,  Indiana.  We  have  just  heard  from  Mr.  Hemrj,  that  after  one  quarter  there  he  received 
credit  for  everything  in  their  A.  B.  course  except  seventeen  majors,  which  he  says  he  can  finish  in 
four  quarters.  This  means  that  he  will  get  A.  B.  from  the  great  school  by  studying  there  for  five 
quarters,  or  sixty  weeks.  Mr.  Hemry  was  in  the  Tri-State  Normal  College  three  years.  He  came 
to  us  simply  a  district  school  teacher.  A  number  of  our  graduates  will  enter  there  next  fall.  We 
now  have  three  of  our  boys  there.  One  ii  an  A.  B.  from  Ann  Arbor,  and  now  holds  a  fellowship  in 
th«  University  of  Chicago.  He  will  take  his  Master's  degree  this  year.  He  came  here  several  years 
ago  expecting  to  stop  his  schooling  when  able  to  teach  country  school.  Dr.  Harper  in  speaking  of 
him  to  me,  said  :  *'  You  have  a  great  mission  if  you  discover  such  men  as  Comparette."  I  refer  to 
Louis  T.  Oomparette,  who  is  now  in  Chicago  University.  It  is,  perhaps,  useless  to  say  that  there  is 
no  better  equipped  university  in  the  United  States  than  the  great  school  of  Chicago. 

Students  can  enter  the  Tri-State  Normal  any  week  of  the  year.  One  can  begin  a  course  any  term 
of  the  year.  Board,  furnished  room  and  tuition,  S2  85  per  week.  All  are  homed  in  good  families. 
We  have  no  haUs,  Private  homes  are  better  than  halls,  because  of  danger  from  fires  and  contagion. 
In  writing  for  information  please  state  what  line  of  work  you  would  follow.     Ask  for  catalogue. 

Address  L.  M.  SNIFF,  A.  Mm  President, 

ANGOLA,  INDIANA. 
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HOME  STUDY. 

Twenty  Gnirses 
for  Teachers* 


AIso- 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS 
COURSE. 


Interstate  School  of  Cottespondcnoct 
37a-388  Wabash  Avenue»  Chicago. 


FIVE  CENT  CLASSICS. 

Deserted  Village  (19), 

Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  (15), 
Great  Stone  Face  (93), 

Rime  of  Ancient  Mariner  (40), 

Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  (88), 

Evangeline  (41). 
Order  by  number.    We  have  200  others. 
Catalogue  free. 

C.  M.CnAPl IN,  Warsaw Jnd. 
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Improved-j").ittems  for  even' 
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the  Vertical  System.  For 
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Samples  and  special  prices 
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AN  ELEMeNTARY  EXPERIMENTAL  CHEMISTRY. 

By  J  H.  Ekrlky,  a.  M.,  Hclence  Ma-ter  at  St  KauKs  School, 
Garden  CItT.  N.  Y.  12m<\  *<;04  pp.  h'ully  illustiotw.l  with  hair- 
tune?  and  line  cuts.    Cloth.    90  Cents,     (.ru^t  Koady.^ 

Every  teacher  who  alms  at  thuro\»K''  and  iltcurous  work  In 
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111  the  Indu-jtrial  applications  of  chenu-.try  ai©  tieate«l-  A 
i'pfcial  section  on  qualitative  analybis  Is  added. 

AN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

For  the  ii.se  of  school!*.  ByjAiiKS  M.  Miiak,  Ph.D.  »U  pp. 
75  C«titB.  A  luntinou.>)  and  inspiring;  study  oC  our  lauffua^a^ 
which  deve.'op.N  intellectual  ct:lture. 

•l  unhevltatlnylv  prono\iiice  it  the  mos^t  scholarly  and  bent 
adapted  advancetl  FhigUsh  graniniar  heiore  the  .Vnier  can  peo- 
ple. '     J.  ORTlio  Lavsi.Nij.  a.  M. 

HEMENT<  OF  ETHICS. 

By  NoAli  K.  Davis,  LL.D^  Prof«s>or  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
Univer->ity  ot  Virginia.    :W«  pu.    $1.60. 

•  The  author  ba.-*  a  masterly  (f I  a>ip  of  hi^  t*uhject,  hl^  treat- 
ment Ix  diycrlniinatlng.  his  >t.>le  lucid  and  inteieating."     I'ro- 
ftts^or  K.  J*'   BAirrnoi.ojiEW,  a uVu^tana  College. 
ELEMENTARY  ETHICS. 

An  abridtred  edition  of  the  Klementa  of  Kthics  lor  ±llgh  and 
Secondary  Bchoulr^.    190  pp.    $1.20. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 

by  At.rRKD  H  NVkush.  a.  M.,  late  Profes!*or  in  Ohio  StaCa 
UnlTe«s<ity.    ZOO  pp.    60  Cents. 

Carefully  (Traded,  practical  and  interesting,  ahoundingr  tn 
Ulu.><ratlon:  ada]ited  tu  hi^h  schoob. 

TM*  flILlKR  SF.RIF8  OK  ESULLSIl  A.-^U  AHEHICAil  CL.iS8IC.M. 

They  meet  the  cxi-tlntr  re«iulieinfnt-'  lor  colleg-e  entranca 
exnminHtious  and  for  textH  t«>  he  Uhed  for  culluteial  reivdintC 
In  botii  Hlkth  .School-t  and  Universltlfc:*. 
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RELIGION  AND  THE  SCHOOL. 

W.  W.  Parsons. 
[Centinued  from  February.] 


Second,  Asking  that  it  be  granted,  if 
only  for  the  argiunent^s  sake,  that  a  true 
definition  will  require  the  school  to  edu- 
cate the  religious  nature  of  the  child,  we 
are  at  once  met  with  the  question.  What 
in  the  sphere  of  religion  shall  the  school 
teach?  What  religious  conceptions  and 
doctrines  shall  the  school  seek  to  plant 
in  the  child^s  mind  and  heart?  It  will 
clear  the  field,  somewhat  to  exclude  from 
the  proper  scope  of  the  school's  work 
everything  in  the  nature  of  dogmatic  the- 
ology and  sectarianism.  The  refinements 
of  metaphysical  speculation  in  this  do- 
mian  can  have  no  rightful  place  in  a 
school  supported  by  universal  taxation; 
ever3rthing  in  the  nature  of  sectarian  re- 
ligious tenets  must  be  most  rigidly  ex- 
cluded. Whatever  of  a  religious  nature 
is  taught  in  the  schools  must  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  of  a  universal  character.  It 
must  be  that  in  regard  to  which  there  is 
at  least  practical  unanimity  of  view  and 
feeling.  Is  there,  then,  anything  that 
can  fairly  be  called  a  universal  religion? 
Are  there  any  religious  doctrines  which 
are  of  practical  imiversality  in  their  ac- 
ceptance, and  which  at  the  same  time 
underlie  and  constitute  the  foundation  of 
the  institutional  life  of  modem  society? 
As  constituting,  or  at  least  suggesting, 
such  an  ethical  and  religious  framework, 
the  following  are  offered  as  doctrines 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  school  to  in- 
culcate. 

The  idea  of  God.  This  is  the  basic 
thought  of  all  religion,  past  and  existing. 
Mankind  have  differed  widely  in  their 
gropings  after  a  true  and  satisfactory 
first  principle,  but  all  religion  in  all  ages 
and  under  all  circumstances  reveals  man- 
kind in  their  strivings  and  aspirations  to- 


ward some  principle  which  shall  unify 
and  explain  to  their  minds  and  hearts 
the  universe  of  being.  That  some  kind 
of  absolute  principle  exists  in  the  uni- 
verse and  is  itself  the  ultimate  explana- 
tion of  all  that  is,  is  at  once  an  insight 
of  the  clearest  intuition  and  the  product 
of  the  noblest  reflection  of  the  race.  To 
plant  in  his  child^s  mind  the  great 
thought  of  a  supreme,  righteous  Gov- 
ernor of  the  imiverse,  the  loving  Father 
of  all  mankind,  could  surely  give  no  of- 
fense to  any  taxpayer  or  citizen.  We  are 
a  theistic  people.  The  idea  of  a  supreme 
personality  as  the  basis  and  explanation 
of  the  universe  and  mankind  is  a  doctrine 
of  practically  universal  acceptance.  Even 
in  a  legal  sense  it  may  be  maintained 
with  great  reason  that  we  are  a  theistic 
people.  The  oath  of  office  administered 
to  almost  all  classes  of  public  officers  is 
a  fair  recognition  of  God;  statutes  in  re- 
gard to  Sabbath  desecration  have  been 
enacted  in  almost  every  state  in  the 
union;  blasphemous  language  is  forbid- 
den; the  school  law  of  Indiana  declares 
that  "The  Bible  shall  not  be  excluded 
from  the  public  schools  of  the  state  ;^'  the 
statute  which  created  one  of  Indiana's 
higher  educational  institutions  declares 
that  "sL  high  standard  of  Christian  mor- 
ality shall  be  maintained;"  and  many 
court  decisions  might  be  cited  to  support 
the  contention  that,  in  a  fair  sense  of  the 
term,  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
a  theistic  people.  But,  better  than  all 
these  things,  the  spirit  of  American  civ- 
ilization and  American  institutions  is 
essentially,  fundamentally  and  broadly 
theistic  in  its  character.  Not  in  any  dog- 
matic or  sectarian  view  is  it  the  duty  of 
the  schools  to  plant  the  idea  of  God  in 
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the  mind  and  heart  of  the  child,  hut  in  a 
hroad,  liheral,  catholic  spirit,  and  for 
practical  reasons  this  is  one  of  its  highest 
duties.  No  other  conception  is  so  far- 
reaching  in  its  practical  results  and  influ- 
ences on  the  individual  life.  It  is  a  psy- 
chological necessity  that  we  tend  to  grow 
into  the  likeness  of  our  God.  To  imbue  the 
child  with  the  idea  of  a  supreme,  right- 
eous personality,  in  whose  spiritual  like- 
ness he  is  made,  and  to  whom  he  is  re- 
sponsible, is  to  give  him  the  strongest 
possible  impulse  toward  a  conscientious, 
upright  life. 

Following  this  and  as  a  logical  se- 
quence of  the  idea  of  God  as  the  universal 
Father  of  mankind,  is  the  conception  of 
humanity  as  a  spiritual  brotherhood. 
Every  individual  is  a  child  of  God.  cre- 
ated in  the  spiritual  image  of  God,  and, 
by  virtue  of  this  divine  nature  is  en- 
titled to  the  free,  imrestricted  opportun- 
ity to  unfold  his  higher  nature  as  fully  as 
possible.  No  other  institution  which  hu- 
man society  has  ever  created  has  so  good 
an  opportunity  as  the  public  school  to  de- 
velop and  apply  this  idea  of  universal 
brotherhood,  and  to  teach  children  to  or- 
der their  lives  as  men  and  women  by  a 
recognition  of  this  commonness  of  hu- 
man life.  The  graces  and  amenities  of 
life  have  their  root  in  the  thought  that 
the  ideal  of  humanity  is  common,  that  in 
the  republic  of  God,  all  citizens  are  equal. 
This  conception  of  mankind  as  a  uni- 
versal brotherhood  possessed  of  a  com- 
mon nature  and  having  common  ends,  the 
school  can  teach  without  reasonable  of- 
fense to  any  citizen,  and  no  higher  serv- 
ice to  society  and  to  the  state  can  be  ren- 
dered than  to  teach  the  child  the  essen- 
tial dignity  of  his  own  nature  and  to  im- 
bue him  with  the  consciousness  of  the 
infinite  possibilities  and  destiny  of  him- 
self and  mankind. 

The  conception  of  the  spiritual  valua- 
tion of  life  itself  in  all  its  concrete  ac- 
tivities is  of  the  utmost  practical  import- 
ance. To  a  being  possessed  of  a  spiritual 
nature,  in  some  degree  the  image  of  the 
Absolute  himself,  and  endowed  with  in- 
finite possibilities  and  an  immortal  des- 
tiny, every  motive,  purpose  and  act  in  life 
becomes     significant.       Every    thought. 


every  aspiration,  every  volition,  every 
deed  is  for  eternity.  AH  life  is  transfig- 
ured and  ennobled  by  this  conception  of 
the  individuaFs  nature  and  destiny.  If 
the  standard  of  life  itself  is  to  be  raised, 
this  must  be  accomplished  by  teaching 
the  youth  of  the  land  to  estimate  life  at 
its  true  value.  Nothing  else  can  so  ex- 
alt and  dignify  the  daily  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  a  genuine  appreciation  of  the 
infinite  and  eternal  value  which  attaches 
to  his  every  deed.  To  imbue  children 
and  youth  with  a  sense  of  the  importance 
and  value  of  human  deeds,  alike  to  them- 
selves and  fellows,  is  one  of  the  highest 
duties  of  the  school.  To  do  this  surely 
could  furnish  no  reasonable  ground  for 
offense  to  any  citizen  and  supporter  of 
the  school. 

All  the  ordinary  virtues  of  life  may  and 
should  be  made  in  the  child's  estimation 
to  take  on  a  spiritual  signification.  He 
should  be  taught  to  see  things. in  their 
universal  significance.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  aims  of  religion  to  transmit  duty 
into  love;  to  tran^gure  all  outward  life 
into  a  free,  spontaneous  outgoing  of  the 
aspiring,  loving  spirit.  The  simple  vir- 
tues of  the  school  may,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  wise  teacher,  become,  in  the 
highest  degree,  educative  to  the  child. 
Promptness  and  regularity  in  performing 
all  the  duties  of  the  school,  attention,  in- 
dustry, obedience,  truthfulness,  honesty, 
politeness,  ground  themselves  not  simply 
in  the  immediate  good  of  the  individual 
and  his  fellows  in  the  school,  but  in  the 
spiritual  nature  of  the  individual.  Per- 
formed even  as  requirements  and  without 
rational  insight,  they  tend  to  fix  the  life 
in  virtuous  habits;  obeyed  from  the  stand- 
point of  conscientiousness,  we  have  vir- 
tuous action  on  the  plane  of  duty;  but 
when  the  individual  sees  these  duties  not 
simply  as  mechanical  requirements,  not 
alone  as  the  promptings  of  a  rigid,  harsh 
sense  of  duty,  but  as  standards  toward 
which  the  higher  aspirations  and  love  of 
his  own  nature  go  out,  they  transfigure 
life.  All  the  duties  of  life  are  to  be  thus 
transmuted  into  love  and  the  free,  gen- 
erous outgoing  of  the  aspiring  nature  of 
the  individual  spirit. 

These  conceptions  will  indicate  some- 
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what  the  range  of  religious  instruction 
which  the  school  may  properly  give  with- 
out reasonable  ground  for  offense  to  any 
class  of  its  citizens.  The  conscientious, 
capable  teacher  will  see  that  all  the  work 
of  the  school  becomes  in  the  highest 
sense  in  the  nature  of  spiritual  education. 
Manifestly  he  can  not  teach  dogmatic 
theology,  but  he  has  an  opportunity  at 
every  turn  and  stage  of  his  work  to  lead 
the  children  into  the  highest  spiritual  life 
which  is  possible  to  every  one  of  them  as 
a  child  of  God.  To  planting  in  the  child's 
mind  the  abiding  conviction  of  the  reality 
and  immanent  existence  in  the  world  of 
a  rational,  personal  Principle,  as  the 
whence  and  whither  of  all;  to  arousing 
him  to  the  infinite  and  immortal  nature 
of  his  own  being  as  a  reflection  of  God's 
nature;  to  imbuing  him  with  the  great 
idea  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  men 
as  children  of  a  common  Father,  and  to 
the  spiritualizing  of  all  duty  and  concrete 
life  through  these  ethical  conceptions,  no 
reasonable  objection,  it  seems  to  me,  can 
be  urged.  In  comparison  with  these 
higher  results,  all  else  done  by  the  school 
sinks  into  comparative  insignificance. 

Third,  We  come  to  a  brief  considera- 
tion of  the  third  general  topic:  By  what 
means  shall  the  school  seek  to  plant  in 
the  child's  mind  and  heart  these  and 
other  fundamental  religious  conceptions, 
and  to  arouse  his  whole  aspiring  and  re- 
ligious nature  so  that  these  shall  control, 
or  at  least  largely  influence,  his  outward 
life? 

Little  in  the  nature  of  specific  direc- 
tion can  be  given  in  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. The  teacher  must  be  left  largely  to 
himself  in  devising  and  adopting  means 
for  iufluencing  the  child's  religious 
thought  and  life;  but  as  indicating  some- 
what the  possible  lines  of  his  activities  in 
this  direction,  the  following  may  be 
enumerated: 

1.  In  the  instruction  which  it  gives  in 
all  the  subjects  of  the  course,  the  school 
may  arouse  and  deepen  the  child's  spirit- 
ual life.  Religious  subject-matter  is  not 
separated  by  lines  of  absolute  demarca- 
tion from  other  matter  of  thought  and 
study.  At  its  root  all  truth  is  religious 
truth.    All  the  subjects  of  the  course — 


histor}',  nature  studies,  mathematics,  lit- 
erature, and  all,  rightly  studied,  lead  the 
student's  mind  to  more  ultimate  facts 
and  principles  than  those  with  which 
they  immediately  deal.  When  the  child 
learns  the  simplest  facts  and  principles 
of  mathematics,  he  comes  upon  truths 
and  realities  lying  wholly  outside  and 
above  the  realm  of  his  own  caprice,  will 
and  desire;  and  in  the  presence  of  this  his 
own  subjective  will  and  desire  find  their 
limit.  In  an  important  sense,  the  multi- 
plication table  is  a  body  of  religious  truth. 
In  pursuing  the  subjects  of  the  course, 
the  child  discovers  that  his  OAvn  feeling 
and  study  create  no  reality;  that  it  is  the 
whole  aim  and  end  of  his  mental  activity 
to  penetrate  the  great  environment  of 
natural  phenomena,  force  and  law  about 
him;  to  discover  the  truth  of  the  worlds 
of  nature  and  man  of  which  he  is  a  part,, 
and  to  order  his  individual  life  in  har- 
mony with  this.  The  essential  stability 
of  the  spiritual  world  may  become,  the 
most  abiding  conviction  of  his  mind.  Edi- 
son recently  declared  that  it  was  the 
study  of  chemistry  that  first  forced  upon 
him  the  consciousness  and  conviction  of 
the  existence  of  some  all-controlling, 
rational  Principle  of  the  universe — God. 
And  so  in  its  teaching  of  all  branches  of 
study,  the  school  may  give  the  pupil  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  limitations  as  set 
over  against  the  great  world  of  thought 
and  reality  external  to  him.  The  abiding 
consciousness  of  an  ever-living,  ever-pres- 
ent God  may  thus  be  wrought  into  the 
child's  mind. 

2.  The  school  organization  itself  must 
impress  the  child  with  the  sacredness  of 
human  life  and  the  dignity  of  every-day 
duty.  The  school  should  instill  into  the 
child's  mind  and  ingrain  into  his  brain 
and  heart  the  ordinary  virtues  of  human 
life  and  a  permanent,  living  respect  for 
all  the  higher  sanctities  of  life.  From  the 
family  and  the  little  social  world  in 
which  he  has  moved,  and  in  which  largely 
his  own  caprice  and  whim  have  deter- 
mined his  action,  the  child  comes  to  the 
school  organization,  in  which  the  laws  of 
justice  and  right  are  to  obtain  and  be  en- 
forced. He  now  learns  to  live  in  an  or- 
ganization which  in  great   degree   fore- 
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casts  the  larger  institutional  life  which 
he  is  to  live  among  his  fellows  when  he 
leaves  the  school.  As  an  organization 
and  in  the  administration  of  all  its  laws 
relating  to  discipline  and  management, 
the  school  should  be  a  type  of  the  high- 
est spiritual  control  and  influence. 

3.  Another  means  of  religious  educa- 
tion in  the  school  is  suitable  music.  Aside 
from  its  general  culture  value,  no  other 
instrumentality  is  more  powerful  in 
arousing  and  stimulating  genuine  relig- 
ious emotion,  aspiration  and  purpose. 
Simple  sacred  music  speaks  a  universal 
language  of  the  highest  potency  for  re- 
ligious culture.  There  are  few  children, 
if  any,  who  do  not  respond  to  the  appeal 
made  by  a  grade  of  music  adapted  to  their 
comprehension  and  experience.  Music  is 
the  wing  of  the  purest  and  noblest  aspira- 
tion. To  realize  the  value  of  this  agency, 
one  need  only  recall  his  experience  when 
listening  to  a  great  orchestra  render  some 
masterful  composition.  He  is  carried 
through  all  the  heights  of  feeling  and  as- 
piration, and  no  soul  but  is  clarified, 
strengthened  and  ennobled  thereby.  The 
school  can  make  a  use  of  music  the  value 
and  importance  of  which  can  hardly  be 
overrated. 

4.  Another  means  of  religious  educa- 
tion in  the  school  is  prayer.  And  here 
it  is  difficult  to  express  a  thought  accept- 
able to  all.  Probably  the  most  universal 
prayer  ever  uttered  is  the  Lord^s  Prayer. 
Prayed,  not  simply  said,  no  other  prayer 
is  so  comprehensive  and  universal  in  its 
expression  of  the  longings  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  human  heart— the  entire  re- 
ligious consciousness.  No  other  prayer 
extant  so  fully  embodies  the  whole  the- 
istic  conception  of  God,  the  universe, 
mankind  and  human  duty  and  destiny.  It 
will  surely  stand  through  all  the  ages  as 
the  noblest  petition  to  God  uttered  in 
finite  form.  For  the  teacher  to  repeat 
and  explain  this  with  reverent  spirit,  or 
for  the  school  and  teacher  to  pray  this  in 
unison,  surely  could  offend  no  right- 
minded  citizen.  Scores  of  the  psalms  are 
in  their  nature  the  most  beautiful 
prayers,  and  may  be  legitimately  used  in 
the  school.  Other  portions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures contain  fine  expressions  of  this  kind, 


and  their  use  would  seem  unobjectiona- 
ble. To  the  simple,  sincere,  heartfelt 
prayer  of  the  teacher  in  his  own  form, 
there  seems  little,  if  any,  reasonable  ob- 
jection. A  prayer  which  is  formal,  me- 
chanical or  perfunctory  is  hardly  less 
than  blasphemous.  Such  a  prayer  could 
have  no  rightful  place  in  the  schoolroom 
or  anywhere  else,  and  any  rule  or  law 
which  would  require  an  unwilling  teacher 
to  engage  in  a  religious  exercise  of  this 
kind  would  be  an  offense  alike  to  God  and 
man.  But  if  the  teacher  is  disposed  to 
lead  the  school  in  a  simple  expression  of 
religious  thought,  feeling  and  aspiration, 
there  seems  to  me  little  that  can  be  urged 
in  objection  to  this. 

5.  No  statement  of  what  the  school 
may  do  to  train  and  develop  the  religious 
capacities  and  endowments  of  its  pupils 
can  omit  in  this  connection  a  brief  dis- 
cussion of  the  Bible.  Here  is  a  library 
which  is  justly  entitled  The  Book.  It  is 
the  flower  and  ripened  fruit  of  the  ages. 
Here  is  the  noblest  product  of  human  in- 
sight, aspiration  and  thought.  Whatever 
its  origin,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
ground  and  extent  of  its  authority  among 
men,  the  consensus  of  enlightened  judg- 
ment gives  it  the  first  place  among  all  the 
books  produced  by  the  race.  In  its  ef- 
forts to  train  the  religious  nature  of  the 
child,  shall  the  school  ignore  this  richest 
ethical  and  religious  heritage  of  man- 
kind? Is  it  necessary  to  deny  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  public  schools  the  deep  ethi- 
cal insights  of  these  thinkers,  prophets 
and  seers  of  the  ages?  Shall  the  eyes  of 
the  children  be  sealed  to  these  mountain- 
height  visions  into  the  ethical  and  spirit- 
ual order  of  the  world  about  them?  For 
one,  I  answer  no.  The  school  is  entitled 
to  a  conservative,  discreet,  reasonable  use 
of  this  Book.  The  law  justifies  it,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  the  logic  of  the  situation 
requires  it.  AH  questions  as  to  the  ori- 
gin, supernatural  authority  and  inerrancy 
of  this  book  may  and  should  be  set  aside 
in  the  schooFs  use  of  it,  but  as  the  high- 
est and  noblest  expression  of  the  deepest 
religious  consciousness  and  the  highest 
aspiration  of  mankind,  there  seems  to  me 
no  reasonable  ground  for  denying  its  use 
in  the  school.    An  intelligent,  conscien- 
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tious  teacher  by  a  judicious  use  of  the 
Bible,  can  give  the  child  a  spiritual  up- 
lift hardly  possible  by  any  other  means. 
6.  But  after  all  has  been  said,  it  re- 
mains that  the  most  far-reaching  and  effi- 
cacious agency  for  cultivating  the  re- 
ligious and  ethical  nature  of  the  child  is 
the  teacher^s  own  life.  Whatever  objec- 
tions may  be  urged  against  the  direct 
teaching  of  religious  dogma  or  doctrine 
in  the  school,  and  by  whatever  means, 
surely  every  citizen  and  taxpayer  of  the 
state  would  be  glad  to  know  that  in  each 
of  Indiana's  more  than  fifteen  thousand 
schools  there  is  a  man  or  woman  of  up- 
right, ethical,  exemplary,  spiritual  life. 
In  its  importance  and  necessity  this  con- 
dition transcends  any  and  all  others. 
When  Indiana's  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion children  are  taught  by  men  and 
women  of  sound,  ethical  and  spiritual 
life,  devoted  in  the- most  conscientious 


way  to  the  work  of  building  up  in  these 
children  the  highest  elements  of  worthy 
manhood  and  noble  womanly  character, 
the  problem  will  have  solved  itself.  Soci- 
ety will  then  realize  the  highest  justifica- 
tion of  the  great  expense  to  which  it  sub- 
jects itself  in  maintaining  and  conduct- 
ing these  schools. 

From  the  considerations  heretofore  ad- 
duced, it  is  maintained  that,  along  with 
its  physical,  intellectual  and  other  forms 
of  culture,  the  school  shall  make  some 
systematic  effort  to  develop  and  train  the 
highest  spiritual  consciousness  and  life 
of  the  children  it  teaches.  To  do  this  in 
no  narrow,  dogmatic  or  sectarian  spirit, 
but  in  the  broadest,  most  catholic  way, 
and  as  a  means  of  unfolding  and  settling 
in  normal  life-habit  the  noblest  elements 
of  the  child's  nature,  is  not  only  the 
school's  duty,  but  it  is  the  highest  privi- 
lege which  it  enjoys. 


'DISCUSSION. 


Joseph  Swain,  President  Indiana  Univer- 
sity: The  paper  of  President  Parsons,  to 
which  we  have  listened,  is  both  thought- 
ful and  suggestive.  It  must  have  made  a 
great  impression  upon  you.  I  find  myself 
in  sympathy  with  the  general  ideas  of  the 
paper.  He  has  asked,  first,  "Is  it  the  duty 
of  the  state's  public  schools  to  educate  the 
child's  religious  nature?"  •  By  a  series  of 
propositions  in  which  there  must  be  gen- 
eral agreement,  he  has  brought  us  to  a 
definition  of  the  school.  This  definition 
includes  all  the  training  necessary  that 
the  child  may  be  prepared  for  the  com- 
plex life  in  which  he  is  to  live.  Certainly 
all  of  us  must  agree  that  the  religious 
nature  of  the  child  must  in  some  way  be 
educated.  So  far  as  it  is  impossible  to 
do  this  in  the  school,  it  must  be  done  by 
the  family  and  the  church.  I  believe 
President  Parsons  is  right  in  taking  the 
position  that  only  those  religious  ideas 
which  are  practically  of  universal  accept- 
ance by  the  people  of  the  state  can  be 
taught  in  the  schools.  He  finds  four  gen- 
eral ideas  that  he  believes  are  practically 
universal.  If  we,  to-day,  were  to  have  in 
Indianapolis  a  convention  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Jewish,  the  Catholic  and 


the  Protestant  churches,  I  am  sure,  upon 
general  lines,  they  could  agree  on  at  least 
two  great  religious  notions,  viz.,  the  idea 
of  God  and  a  future  life  of  man.  If  these 
ideas  then  are  of  universal  acceptance,  I 
believe  it  is  impossible  for  a  teacher  to 
teach  without  in  some  way  assuming  or 
teaching  these  great  ideas.  For  myself, 
I  do  not  hestitate  to  assume  them  and  in 
a  broad  way  to  teach  them. 

As  to  the  third  question,  "How  shall 
these  ideas  be  taught  in  the  schools?'' 
President  Parsons  makes  seven  sugges- 
tions. I  shall  briefly  discuss  three  of 
these. 

He  takes,  it  seems  to  me,  a  sound  posi- 
tion, when  he  says  that  these  almost  uni- 
versal ideas  can  be  taught  incidentally  in 
all  of  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum  of 
the  schools.  A  great  scientist  said  to  me 
not  long  ago  that  it  was  impossible  for  a 
scientific  student  to  go  far  along  any  sci- 
entific line  before  he  came  to  certain  re- 
ligious notions,  which  must  be  assumed. 
I  asked,  the  other  day,  a  student  of  his- 
tory what,  if  any,  religious  ideas  he  found 
that  must  be  assumed  in  the  study  and 
teaching  of  history.  His  answer  was  no 
less  positive  than  that  of  the  scientist  to 
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which  I  have  referred,  and  personally  I 
believe  that  person  has  studied  in  vain 
who  sees  nothing  more  in  language  than 
particles  and  roots,  nothing  in  geology 
but  stones,  nothing  in  botany  but  leaves, 
nothing  in  history  but  dates  and  facts, 
nothing  in  mathematics  but  tables  and 
formulas.  And  yet,  I  suppose  it  is  im- 
possible to  prove  the  existence  of  God  by 
a  syllogism  derived  from  the  study  of  na- 
ture. But  when  once  the  idea  takes  hold 
of  the  mind,  whether  it  comes  as  an  origi- 
nal intuition,  a  revelation,  or  like  the  neb- 
ular hypothesis,  as  the  best  explanation 
of  the  facts  and  laws  of  the  universe,  it 
summons  everything  in  nature  as  a  wit- 
ness to  its  truth.  A  creation  implies  a 
creator.  For  myself,  I  accept  the  lines  of 
Whittier— 

**  Why  idly  seek  from  outward  things 
The  answer  inward  silence  brings?" 

Tennyson,  who  is  regarded  by  many  as 
not  in  s}Tnpathy  with  much  in  the  church, 
nevertheless  says  he  believes  in  a  Provi- 
dence which  watches  over  us,  and  that 
this  individuality  endures.  Professor 
Tait,  of  Edinburg  university,  is  the  joint 
author  of  a  book  entitled  "The.  Unseen 
Universe."  In  this  book,  the  author  says 
"we  must  go  to  the  sacred  hymns  of  the 
Brahmas,  in  order  to  find  what  is  the  sine 
qua  non  of  all  religion,  belief  in  immor- 
tality and  personal  immortality."  If  these 
two  ideas  are  so  widely  accepted  as  true, 
and  so  generally  accepted  as  being  em- 
phasized through  the  teaching  of  any 
branch  of  learning,  how  can  we  help  rec- 
ognizing them  in  our  school?  What  shall 
we  say  of  teaching  the  Bible  in  our 
school? 

The  Bible  is  the  most  widely  read  of  all 
our  books.  It  contains  some  of  the  most 
important  history  in  the  world.  It  con- 
tains some  of  the  most  beautiful  litera- 
ture in  the  world.  It  has  made  the  most 
profound  impression  on  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  men.  Webster  said  of  it,  "It  pre- 
pares men  for  life,  it  prepares  them  for 
death."  Cromwell,  whom  Garfield  said 
was  the  grandest  man  ever  trod  the  high- 
way of  power,  has  said  that  this  book 
saved  his  life  when  his  son  Oliver  died. 
That  silent  hero,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  said. 


"It  is  the  anchor  of  our  liberties."  Our 
greatest  American  statesman,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  said,  "We  can  not  know  right 
from  wrong  except  for  this  book."  Presi- 
dent Parsons  has  shown  that  the  law  of 
our  state  says  that  the  Bible  is  not  to  be 
excluded  from  the  public  schools.  With 
such  conditions,  we  should  not  exclude 
the  Bible  from  our  public  schools.  And 
here  I  wish  to  make  a  practical  sugges- 
tion, one  that  comes  to  me  from  Dr.  Lind- 
ley.  The  Bible  should  be  studied  thor- 
oughly by  our  best  professors  of  peda- 
gogy, and  by  practical  teachers,  and  out 
of  this  study  should  come  a  series  of  les- 
sons adapted  to  all  ages  in  our  schools. 
There  is  something  in  this  book  for  the 
child  of  six  as  well  as  the  gray-haired 
man,  and  if  we  could  have  a  properly 
graded  series  of  lessons,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  our  opening  exercises  in  the 
schools  should  not  be  at  least  as  interest- 
ing and  as  profitable  as  any  work  of  the 
day. 

In  conclusion,  T  would  say.  with  Presi- 
dent Parsons,  that  after  all,  the  one  thing 
of  greatest  moment  is  the  teacher  him- 
self. It  was  my  fortune  during  my  col- 
lege days  to  sit  under  the  instruction  of 
a  man  who  was  known  as  a  scientist  in 
two  continents,  but  as  his  students  all 
over  the  state  look  back  over  their  college 
days,  they  say  with  one  voice,  *^rk- 
wood,  the  scientist,  we  admire;  but  Kirk- 
wood,  the  man,  we  love."  What  we  need 
most  of  all  is  in  every  room  of  every 
school  of  Indiana  a  man  or  a  woman  of 
sound  body,  of  trained  intellect  and  ex- 
alted character.  Given  this  condition,  the 
teaching  of  morality  in  our  public  schools 
will  be  safe. 

W.  P.  Kane,  President  Wabash  College: 
There  is  very  much  in  the  paper  before 
us  that  will,  I  am  sure,  meet  the  cordial 
approbation  of  all.  For  myself  I  am  in 
hearty  sympathy  with  that  conception  of 
education  which  insists  that  it  must  re- 
gard the  whole  man,  not  simply  the  in- 
tellect nor  the  body,  but  all  that  enters 
into  the  making  of  manhood.  Further,  I 
believe  that  the  emphasis  in  education 
should  indicate, the  comparative  import- 
ance attaching  to  the  different  elements 
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of  symmetrical  manhood.  Holding  to  this 
view,  I  most  certainly  believe  that  re- 
ligion should  be  brought  to  bear  directly 
and  forcibly  in  connection  with  the  public 
school.  The  paper,  however,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  goes  beyond  this  and  proposes 
that  the  teacher  in  the  public  school  shall 
undertake  to  give  "systematic  instruction 
in  religion." 

When  we  come  to  the  proposition  that 
the  formal  teaching  of  religion  shall  be 
made  one  of  the  required  duties  of  the 
teacher  in  the  public  school,  and  that  the 
state  shall  undertake  to  formulate  a  sys- 
tematic course  of  religious  instruction 
and  determine  by  whom  this  instruction 
should  be  given,  employing  out  of  the 
state  treasury  the  instructors,  we  find 
ourselves  at  once  confronted  with  very 
grave  questions,  and  questions,  certainly, 
that  are  wide  open  to  debate.  If  the  is- 
sue involved  in  this  proposition  is  not 
exactly  the  old  contention  as  to  the  union 
of  church  and  state,  involving  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  state  church,  it  certainly 
comes  dangerously  near  to  it — ^so  close 
that  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans  will 
hesitate  long  and  seriously  before  they 
adopt  it.  I  do  not  intimate  that  the  idea 
of  establishing  a  state  church  is  enter- 
tained by  those  bringing  forward  this 
proposition.  It  does  not  follow,  howisver, 
that  the  principle  underlying  the  proposi- 
tion may  not  be  almost,  if  not  precisely, 
that  which  drove  our  forefathers  from 
England  when  they  landed  at  Plymouth 
Bock  in  search  of  a  land  where  they 
might  worship  God  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  their  own  consciences. 

There  are  other  grave  questions  raised 
by  this  proposition.  One  of  these  con- 
cerns a  clear-cut,  intelligent  distinction 
between  religion  and  morality.  I  certain- 
ly agree  that  it  is  within  the  province  of 
the  public  school  as  the  agent  of  the  state 
to  inculcate  those  virtues  which  will  fit 
the  child  to  become  a  safe  and  helpful 
member  of  society.  He  should  have  kept 
before  him  the  institutions  with  which 
his  active  life  will  connect  him,  and 
should  be  instructed  in  the  fundamental 
virtues  of  social  and  civil  and  business 
relations.  But  is  that  teaching  the  child 
religion?    I  suppose  if  Bobert  G.  Inger- 


soU  were  alive  to-day  he  would  heartily 
endorse  the  proposition  that  children 
should  be  instructed  to  be  truthful,  and 
honest,  and  industrious,  and  faithful,  and 
generous.  But  in  doing  so  would  he 
claim  to  be  a  religious  man  or  the  advo- 
cate of  religious  instruction?  Not  at  all. 
These  virtues  are  confessedly  urged  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  relationships  which 
a  man  sustains  to  his  fellowmen  in  this 
world;  that  view  is  not  distinctly  religi- 
ous teaching.  The  view-point  of  religion 
is  that  which  recognizes  man  as  an  im- 
mortal being  passing  through  this  world 
and  having  to  do  with  the  institutional 
life  of  this  world  as  one  of  the  agencies 
for  the  cultivation  and  development  of 
his  immortal  nature.  His  relationship, 
therefore,  to  social,  and  civil,  and  busi- 
ness affairs  of  this  world  are  merely  in- 
cidental. It  is  very  important  that  the 
mere  inculcation  of  morality  should  not 
be  misunderstood  or  substituted  for  re- 
ligion. Beligion  includes  all  the  morali- 
ties, but  the  moralities  may  exist  without 
religion. 

Again  we  must  distinguish  between  re- 
ligion and  theology.  The  statement  was 
made  in  the  address  given  this  morning, 
and  repeated,  that  all  theological  teach- 
ing must  be  excluded  from  the  school, 
and  that  only  religion  must  be  taught. 
This  seems  to  me  to  involve  a  curious  con- 
fusion and  lack  of  definiteness  as  to  the 
meaning  of  both  theology  and  religion. 
The  word  theology,  as  indicated  by  its 
composition,  theos  and  logos,  means  a  dis- 
course about  God.  But  discoursing  about 
God  is  not  religion.  A  man  may  be  able 
to  discourse  about  God  long  and  learned- 
ly and  yet  not  have  a  vestige  of  religious 
experience.  Beligion  is  not  discoursing; 
it  is  living.  The  term  religion  indicates 
a  certain  quality  of  life.  It  may  rightly 
be  described  as  the  response  of  one  life 
when  it  is  touched  by  another  life.  We 
all  understand  the  difl!erence  between 
knowing  people  and  knowing  about  peo- 
ple. For  example:  A  merchant  has  an 
application  from  a  customer  for  credit. 
The  merchant  sets  about  at  once  to  make 
inquiries  concerning  his  proposed  cus- 
tomer's character,  his  business  prosperity, 
his  resources — everything  involved  in  the 
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question  of  his  commeTcial  reliability.  He 
succeeds  in  gathering  together  these  facts 
so  that  he  comes  to  know  a  great  deal 
about  the  man,  but  the  man  himself  he 
has  never  seen.  He  would  not  know  him 
if  he  were  to  meet  him  in  the  street;  the 
men^s  lives  have  never  touched  each 
other.  He  simply  knows  about  the  pro- 
posed customer. 

Upon  the  other  hand  I  find  myself 
seated  in  a  railroad  coach  beside  a 
stranger.  We  fall  into  conversation;  we 
soon  discover  that  we  have  a  great  deal 
in  common;  we  are  interested  in  the  same 
questions;  we  have  been  reading  the  same 
books;  we  have  been  drawing  intellectual 
stimulus  from  the  same  sources;  we  share 
in  our  hopes  and  fears  for  our  country, 
and  for  our  common  humanity;  we  are 
strangely  drawn  toward  each  other;  I 
have  felt  the  quality  of  his  life,  and  he 
has  felt  the  quality  of  my  life;  one  has 
answered  the  touch  of  the  other;  I  feel 
when  we  separate  that  I  know  the  man; 
and  yet  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
him;  I  do  not  know  where  he  lives;  I 
do  not  know  what  family  he  has;  I 
do  not  know  what  business  he  is  en- 
gaged in — ^in  fact,  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  man.  Knowing  the  man 
is  not  the  same  as  knowing  about  the 
man.  Jesus  Christ  declared  this  is  life 
eternal:  to  know  Thee  the  only  true  God 
and  Jesus  Christ  whom  Thou  hast  sent. 

This,  then,  is  religion,  to  know  God, 
but  that  is  not  the  same  thing  as  knowing 
about  God.  Knowing  about  God  is  the- 
ology, knowing  God  is  religion.  Which 
of  these  is  it  proposed  to  be  taught  in  the 
public  school,  theology  or  religion?  The 
proposition  is  that  there  shall  be  a  sys- 
tematic course  of  instruction  given  in  re- 
ligion. That  must  mean  discoursing 
about  God,  which  is  only  another  way  of 
saying  that  it  means  theology.  Suppose 
the  proposition  that  the  teacher  must  be 
absolutely  prohibited  from  teaching  the- 
ology should  be  insisted  upon,  and  yet  the 
teacher  required  to  give  religious  instruc- 
tion systematically;  how  is  it  to  be  done? 
It  is  claimed  there  must  be  no  discours- 
ing about  God;  there  must  be  no  discus- 
sion concerning  the  Bible  as  to  its  author- 
ity or  its  origin;  that  would  be  theology. 


Suppose  the  teacher  points  out  to  the  pu- 
pil that  back  of  all  things  is  God.  But 
the  pupil  asks,  "Who  is  God;  what  is  His 
relation  to  the  universe,  to  my  life?^*  The 
teacher  answers,  "I  must  not  discuss  that 
with  you;  that  would.be  theology,  and 
that  I  am  not  allowed  to  teach."  Sup- 
pose the  teacher  reads  from  the  New 
Testament  the  sayings  of  Christ.  But  the 
pupil  asks,  "Why  read  the  sayings  of 
Christ  instead- of  Epictetus,  or  Seneca,  or 
Marcus  Aurelius?"  The  teacher  replies, 
"That  is  forbidden  ground.  I  must  not 
discuss  it.  That  would  be  theology.'' 
How  much  instruction  is  the  child  really 
getting  from  what  the  teacher  would  be 
permitted  to  say?  Do  you  not  see  that 
the  vital  link  connecting  these  great  facts 
with  human  life  and  experience  is  ruled 
out?  It  is  not  enough  for  the  teacher  to 
simply  say  "God"  to  the  child.  The 
child  must  be  made  to  understand  who 
God  is  and  what  God^s  relations  are  to  the 
universe  and  to  His  children;  but  that, 
you  see,  is  theology;  it  is  discoursing 
about  God.  The  fact  is,  the  only  thing 
that  can  be  formally  taught  is  theology. 
Religion  is  not  taught;  it  is  imparted. 

Let  me  see  if  I  can  not  make  this  plain. 
The  deaf  man  may  master  thoroughly 
the  theories  of  sound.  He  may  be  per- 
fectly familiar  with  all  the  philosophy 
that  has  been  produced  concerning  sound; 
he  knows  about  it;  he  knows  about  music, 
the  laws  of  harmony;  but  he  has  lived  all 
his  life  in  unbroken  silence.  Suppose  the 
deaf  ears  are  unstopped  and  the  charm  of 
music  enters  and  touches  his  soul.  Then 
he  knows  what  music  is;  before  he  only 
knew  about  it;  now  he  knows  the  thing  it- 
self. That  which  he  knew  through  ac- 
tual experience  was  something  that  could 
not  be  conveyed  to  him  through  intel- 
lectual instruction.  That  is  equally  true 
of  religion.  Theology  may  be  taught 
morals  may  be  inculcated,  but  religion  is 
begotten.  It  is  a  vital  experience  thai 
results  from  the  touch  of  one  life  upon 
another.  I  insist,  therefore,  that  the  only 
thing  that  can  be  formulated  and  sys- 
tematically taught  in  the  public  school  is 
theology. 

Is  it  impossible,  then,  to  introduce  the 
religious  element  into  the  public  school? 
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Not  at  alL  It  must  enter,  however,  and 
assert  itself,  not  through  the  medium  of 
instruction,  but  through  the  personality 
of  the  teacher.  Religion  is  life,  and  only 
life  begets  life.  Beligion  is  not  a  thing 
that  can  be  done  up  in  a  parcel  and  as- 
signed to  a  particular  part  of  the  curricu- 
lum; it  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  mas- 
tered like  a  problem  in  mathematics;  it 
is  not  a  fringe  that  can  be  tacked  on  and 
taken  off;  it  is  the  dye  that  impregnates 
the  very  thread  of  the  garment.  Religion 
is  the  vital  atmosphere  of  the  school;  it  is 
the  power  that  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  pupil  by  the  quality  of  the  life  that 
touches  and  molds  and  directs  the  pupil. 
I  believe  most  thoroughly  that  only  per- 
sons of  this  quality  of  life  are  fit  to  oc- 
cupy the  place  of  teacher.  But  that,  you 
will  see,  is  a  very  different  proposition 
from  the  preparation  of  a  course  of  theo- 
logical instruction  to  be  outlined  by  the 
state  and  to  be  taught  by  persons  selected 
by  the  state  and  paid  out  of  the  state 
treasury.  Under  that  proposition  I  would 
expect  to  get  very  serious  evils  and  very 
little,  if  any,  compensative  good.  Be- 
sides, if  religion  is  to  be  taught  systemat- 
ically, the  teacher  must  be  examined  as 
to  her  fitness  to  give  this  kind  of  instruc- 
tion. That  is  to  say,  she  must  pass  a  the- 
ological examination  as  a  condition  of  re- 


ceiving license.  We  must  then  have  an 
examining  board  in  theology  and  some 
standard  by  which  qualifications  are  to  be 
tested.  I  do  not  believe  the  American 
people  will  ever  consent  to  that  or  that 
they  ever  should. 

Chas.  S.  Royce,  Superintendent  Ripley 
County  Schools:  That  as  we  recognize 
the  church,  the  state  and  the  school  as 
separate  institutions,  and  as  each  has  its 
particular  work  to  do,  we  should  not  con- 
fuse them  by  requiring  one  to  do  the  work 
of  the  other.  The  school  should  not  at- 
tempt to  give  religious  training.  The 
popular  demand  is  not  for  religious  train- 
ing, but  for  better  teachers.  He  said  that 
as  teachers  are  not  infallible,  religious 
training  would  most  likely  prove  to  be 
sectarian,  and  hence  undesirable.  In  his 
judgment,  the  school  should  do  its  work 
and  the  church  should  do  likewise. 

Mr.  Parsons,  in  a  one-minute  reply,  de- 
clared that  the  overwhelming  need  is  a 
higher  standard  of  manly  character.  He 
insisted  that  certain  religious  principles 
must  be  wrought  into  every  fibre  of  the 
pupil,  and  that  the  one  hour  in  the  week 
in  which  the  boy  was  taught  in  the  Sun- 
day school  was  not  enough  in  which  to 
instill  these  principles. 


OXEN  GOING  TO  THEIR  WORK— TROYON. 

John  L.  Lowes. 


In  the  editorial  department  of  the  last 
number  of  one  of  the  great  monthly  mag- 
azines, the  art  movement  in  the  schools 
is  spoken  of  as  showing  "a  growing  un- 
derstanding that  the  love  and  the  percep- 
tion of  beauty  do  not  come  to  any  one  by 
merely  willing  that  they  shall.  Reading, 
study,  observation,  a  sincere  desire  for 
communion  with  the  beautiful  may  deep- 
en, intensify,  and  illuminate  such  love 
and  perception.  But  the  essence,  the 
germ,  of  them,  to  be  truly  vital,  mitst 
have  been  built  into  the  constitution  before 
there  was  any  conscious  exercise  whatever 
of  the  will  with  regard  to  them/'  1  quote 
that    here    because    it    represents    the 


thoughtful,  unbiased,  non-professional 
point  of  view,  which  we  who  are  teachers 
need  so  often  to  take  into  our  account. 
I  think,  unless  I  have  misread  some  books 
for  teachers  about  picture-study,  that  the 
professional  tendency  is  quite  the  other 
way,  towards  an  over-conscious  exercise 
of  the  will  in  just  such  things.  One  book 
there  is,  for  instance,  whose  main  conten- 
tion is  the  superlative  importance  of  the 
question  "Why,"  addressed  to  children 
after  every  expression  of  their  liking  for 
a  picture.  Unfortunately,  the  victims  of 
such  catechising  are  not  apt  to  know 
their  Shylock,  or  the  answer,  with  full 
.  ref (?rence  to  context,  might  come  readily 
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enough:  "So  I  can  give  no  reason,  nor  I 
will  not/'  The  teacher,  doubtless,  would 
rule  Shylock  out  of  court,  but  in  that 
case  Psycholog}'  might  have  a  word  to 
say.  At  least  there  is  one  psychologist 
who  speaks  with  no  uncertain  sound.  "In 
ethical,  psychological  and  aesthetic  mat- 
ters, to  give  a  clear  reason  for  one's  judg- 
ment is  universally  recognized" — Pro- 
fessor James  has  evidently  not  read  re- 
cent books  on  how  to  study  pictures  in 
the  schools — "as  a  mark  of  rare  genius 
*  *  *  Ask  the  first  Irish  girl  why  she 
likes  this  country  better  or  worse  than 
her  home,  and  see  how  much  she  can  tell 
you.  But  if  you  ask  your  most  educated 
friend  why  he  prefers  Titian  to  Paul 
Veronese,  you  wHl  hardly  get  more  of  a 
reply;  and  you  will  probably  get  abso- 
lutely none  if  you  inquire  why  Beethoven 
reminds  him  of  Michael  Angelo."*    With 


^Jame-M*  PMychoUigy^  vol.  II,  p.  365.  See,  too,  Walt 
Whitman's  SpeHmen  Day,  p.  191:  "Common  teachers 
or  critics  are  always  asking,  'What  does  it  mean?' 
Symphony  of  fine  musicians,  or  punset,  or  sea-wares 
rolling  up  the  beach— vfhat  do  they  mean?  Undoubt- 
ed y  in  the  most  subtle- illusive  sense  they  mean  some- 
thing—as love  does,  and  religion  does*  and  the  best 
poem:  but  who  shaU  fathom  and  define  those  mean- 
ings? (I  do  not  intend  this  as  a  warrant  for  wildness 
and  frantic  escapades,  hut  to  justify  the  »oul'»  frequent 
foy  in  what  can  not  be  defined  to  the  intellectual  part,  or  to 
calculation,)** 


T 


•^wp^ 


all  deference  to  diverging  views,  is  it  not 
worth  while  suggesting  that  the  place  of 
"Why,"  in  picture-study  in  our  schools, 
deserves  at  least  most  careful  pondering? 
The  suggestion  may  stand,  at  any  rate, 
as  helping  to  make  clear  the  purpose  in 
choosing  Troyon's  "Oxen  going  to  their 
Work"  as  one  picture  of  this  series.  If 
you  will  turn  to  George  Sand's  little  idyll 
of  The  Devil's  Pool — whose  opening  chap- 
ters, with  their  great  russet  fields,  the 
strong  sweet  rhythm  of  their  plowman's 
chant,  and  ruddy-coated  oxen  at  their 
work  are  so  in  the  spirit  not  of  Troyon'g 
only,  but  of  Millet's  work — ^you  will  find 
these  words:  "The  best  the  artist  can  hope 
for,  is  to  persuade  those  who  have  eyes  to 
see  for  themselves.  Look  at  what  is  sim- 
ple; look  at  the  sky,  the 'fields,  the  trees, 
and  at  what  is  good  and  true  in  the  peas- 
ants; you  will  catch  a  glimpse  of  them  in 
my  book,  but  you  will  see  them  much  bet- 
ter in  Nature."  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
perfect  statement  of  the  office  of  a  picture 
such  as  this  of  Troyon's,  as  we  hang  it  in 
pur  schools.  It  is  itself  as  simple  and 
direct  as  is  a  passage  from  the  Odyssey; 
and  more  than  that,  like  Wordsworth's 
poems,  Mozart's  music,  it  creates  in  us 
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the  love  for  what  it  represents.  The 
highest  praise,  I  think,  that  Wordsworth 
ever  had  was  when  Matthew  Arnold 
wrote: 

*'  Bat  he  was  a  priest  to  us  all 
Of  the  wonder  and  bloom  of  the  world, 
Which  we  saw  with  his  eyes  and  were  glad." 

And  in  their  own  way,  Troyon  and 
Jules  Breton,  and  Corot  are  that,  no  less 
than  Wordsworth;  and  through  their  pic- 
tures, for  hundreds  of  children,  it  may 
conie  about  that  the  misty  freshness  of 
the  morning,  rough  moorland  barred  with 
shadows  in  the  level  light,  the  quiet,  tire- 
less, elemental  strength  of  oxen  going  to 
their  labor  in  the  fields,  will  have  a 
beauty  that  they  never  had  before. 
Corot's  work  belongs  with  Millet's,  too — 
though  it  broadens  in  its  scope  to  sympa- 
thy with  even  animal  life — in  that  it 
helps  to  turn  the  search  for  beauty  from 
what  is  rare,  to  what  is  common  as  the 
light;  from  what  is  complex,  to  the  large 
and  simple;  from  what  is  far,  to  what  is 
close  at  hand. 

And  yet — since  the  beauty  of  simple 
things  is  entered  into  much  as  we  are 
told  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  to  be — 
perhaps  the  children  will  feel  all  this 
sooner  even  than  we  who  teach.  May  I 
tell  you,  then,  how  it  seems  to  me  that 
we,  who  have  not  the  great  pictures  save 
at  second-hand,  but  have  great  books, 
may  catch  from  them  at  first-hand  some- 
thing of  the  mood,  the  inspiration,  that 
the  paintings  give;  how  we  may  bring  to 
such  a  picture  as  Troyon's  "Oxen  Going 
to  their  Work"  that  initial  sympathy,  by 
which  alone  their  beauty  is  divined,  their 
new  stamp  set  upon  the  old  things  that 
we  know? 

Take  down  a  book  like  Dorothy  Words- 
worth's "Journals  Written  at  Orasmere" 
and  read,  aloud  if  possible,  page  after 
page  of  that  record  of  a  life  to  which  the 
loveliness  of  simple  things — of  sky,  and 
air,  and  birds,  and  trees — made  such  ap- 
peal that  the  very  reading  of  it  sends 
one  out  of  doors  to  see  the  things  she 
saw — the  birch  tree  glancing  in  the  wind 
like  a  flying,  sunshiny  shower;  the  daffo- 
dils, tossing  and  reeling  and  dancing  in 
the  breeze;  the  crows  becoming  white  as 


silver  in  the  sunshine,  till  they  looked 
like  shapes  of  water  passing  over  the 
green  fields;  the  soft,  grave  purple  on  the 
water;  the  solenm  evening  light.  All  the 
world  loves  a  lover,  and  her  love  is  so 
contagious  that  I  can  think  of  nothing, 
written  or  painted,  more  apt  to  quicken 
our  dull  senses  to  the  quiet,  simple,  rest- 
ful beauty  of  our  common  earth  and  sky. 
Then  come  back  to  your  Troyon,  your 
Jules  Breton,  your  Cbrot! 

Or  take  another  book  (a  man's  book 
this  time,  to  the  core  American),  made  up 
of  fragments  jotted  down  in  the  woods 
and  fields,  on  logs  and  stumps  and  fence- 
rails,  that  carry  with  them,  as  their 
writer  hoped  they  might,  ^^ray  of  sun, 
or  smell  of  grass  and  corn,  or  call  of 
bird,  or  gleam  of  stars  by  night,  or  snow- 
flakes  falling  fast  and  mystic" — Walt 
Whitman's  Specimen  Days,  that  have  per- 
haps quite  as  much  poetry  as  his  poems. 
And  read — at  random,  if  you  will — ^bit 
after  bit  whose  headings  are  like  these: 
Quail-Notes;  Sundown  .  Perfumes;  The 
Lesson  of  a  Tree;  The  Common  Earth, 
the  Soil;  Birds  and  Birds  and  Birds;  Full- 
Starred  Nights;  The  Oaks  and  I;  Sun- 
down Sights;  Clover  and  Hay  Perfume; 
Hours  for  the  Soul.  Back  to  the  "sane, 
slow-growing,  perennial,  real"  things  it 
will  take  us — "the  quiver  of  leaf-shades 
over  the  paper  as  I  write — ^the  sky  aloft, 
with  white  clouds,  and  the  sun  well  de- 
clining to  the  West — the  swift  darting  of 
many  sand-swallows,  coming  and  going — 
the  odor  of  the  cedar  and  oak,  so  palpa- 
ble, as  evening  approaches  —  perfume, 
color,  the  bronze-and-gold  of  nearly  rip- 
ened wheat — clover  fields,  with  honey 
scent — the  well-up  maize,  with  long  and 
rustling  leaves — the  great  patches  of 
thriving  potatoes,  dusky  green,  flecked  all 
over  with  white  blossoms — the  old,  warty, 
venerable  oak  above  me — and  ever,  mix'd 
with  the  dual  notes  of  the  quail,  the 
soughing  of  the  wind  through  some  near- 
by pines."  And  when  you  have  steeped 
yourself  in  that — ^with  the  quiver  of  the 
leaf  shades  over  your  page  as  you  read,  if 
mav  be — pick  up  your  Troyon  or  your 
Millet — and  the  leaf-shades  will  not  hurt 
them,  either  —  and  see  if  there  are  not 
touches  that  vou  never  saw  before!    And 
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then,  before  you  know  it,  you  will  be 
seeing  all  around  you  things  that  they 
have  showed  you,  in  the  sky,  the  fall  of 
light,  the  play  of  shadow,  in  the  wonder 
and  bloom  of  the  world.  The  nainters 
and  the  poets  (no  matter  whether  what 
the  latter  wrote  was  rhyme  or  prose)  seen 
and  read  together  out  among  the  things 
they  loved  in  common — given  such  a 
school  as  that,  and  the  teacher  trained 
in  it  will  well  know  what  to  do,  and  even 
better  what  not  to  do,  with  Troyon^s 
"Oxen  Going  to  their  Work/' 

All  this,  of  course,  may  reach  out  fur- 
ther into  the  hundred  endlessly  interest- 
ing things  that  group  themselves  about  a 
picture  such  as  this — the  far  cry  from 
Troyon's  early  work  as  a  painter  of  por- 
celain at  Sevres  to  the  sweep  of  sky  and 
moorland  here;  the  great  suggestive  con- 
trast between  this  background  and  that 
of  Eosa  Bonheur's  "Ploughing  in  Niver- 
nais;''  oxen  as  other  painters — Paul  Pot- 
ter, Dupre,  Eosa  Bonheur — have  repre- 
sented and  interpreted  them;  the  devel- 
opment in  painting,  as  in  poetry,  of  sym- 


pathy with  animal  life  in  general;  the 
marvellous  changes,  reaching  over  cen- 
turies, in  the  attitude  of  painters  and 
poets  toward  the  landscape  (think  of  this, 
for  instance,  in  contrast  with  that  in  Bot- 
ticelli's "Coronation");  the  steady  growth 
of  interest — ^in  art,  in  literature,  in  the 
treatment  of  history  itself — in  the  low- 
lier aspects  of  life.  But  it  is  on  the  one 
thing  alone  that  I  want  this  time  to  lay 
the  stress.  For  this  picture  of  Troyon's 
is  suggested  for  the  schools,  not  to  be 
made  a  subject  for  examinations,  not  to 
be  done  to  death  in  compositions,  not  to 
afford  an  exercise  in  correlation,  but  by 
its  quiet  beauty  and  its  unadorned  direct- 
ness of  effect  to  do  its  part — ^returning 
to  the  point  from  which  we  started  out 
— to  build  unconsciously  into  the  chil- 
dren's lives  a  sense  of  what  is  beautiful 
in  art,  as  in  the  world  about  them;  to 
make  continual  appeal  to  their  innate 
love  of  what  is  strong  and  simple,  until 
that  love  begins  to  find  expression  even 
in  word  and  deed. 
Hanover,  Indiana. 


SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 


J.    H.   TOMLIK. 


PROFESSIONAL  WORK. 


To  be  successful  in  the  instruction  and 
management  of  a  school,  the  teacher  must 
take  advantage  of  all  the  agencies  that 
tend  toward  his  improvement. 

To  keep  abreast  of  the  times  is  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  professional  teacher. 
This  involves  much  labor  and  implies 
that  the  teacher  him&elf  must  be  a 
student. 

There  is  no  completeness  in  the  prepa- 
ration for  teaching.  The  task  is  never 
finished.  There  is  not  even  a  resting 
place  in  the  educational  work.  He  who 
does  not  advance  is  fossilizing  or  going 
backward.  Bearrangement  of  data,  con- 
stant change  of  view  and  varying  method 
accompany  the  progress  of  the  times. 
In  so  far  as  acquisition  is  concerned,  ad- 
vancement is  made  upon  two  lines,  viz., 
scholastic  and  professional.     Professional 


growth  is  slower  than  scholastic,  or 
rather  the  products  of  professional  work 
do  not  stand  out  so  prominently  as  those 
of  scholastic  work.  Professional  work  is 
for  the  most  part  abstract.  Scholastic 
work  partakes  largely  of  the  concrete. 
The  effect  of  professional  work  is  not 
therefore  so  apparent  as  that  of  scholastic, 
yet  with  the  mastery  of  every  new  prin- 
ciple, with  the  solution  of  every  educa- 
tional problem,  with  the  thoughtful  ex- 
perience, the  professional  growth  ia 
strengthened. 

Scholarship  from  a  scholastic  stand- 
point jiiay  be  attained  in  a  comparatively 
short  ^ime,  but  professional  scholarship 
means  years  of  patient  labor.  The  best 
possible  foundation  for  a  professional 
training  is  to  take  the  full  course  in  some 
good  normal  school.  This  opens  up  the 
problems,  arouses  the  progressive  spirit 
and  makes  future  acquisition  along  these 
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lines  much  easier.  It  is  certainly  a  great 
sacrifice  for  a  permanent  teacher  to  forego 
this  opportunity  for  improvement. 

But  aside  from  normal  schools  there 
are  many  potent  means  and  ways  offered 
for  the  benefit  of  the  teacher  who  is  deter- 
mined to  grow  professionally.  Among  the 
many  agencies  offered  for  the  home  train- 
ing of  teachers  and  within  the  reach  of 
all,  we  note  the  following: 

(a)    CERTAIN  PRBSCRIBBD  COURSES  OP  STUDY. 

University  extension  work  offers  many 
valuable  courses  of  instruction  to  ener- 
getic teachers.  These  courses  are  very 
broad  as  to  scope  and  meet  the  needs  of 
all  classes  of  teachers.  This  work  is  done 
at  liome  but  is  directed  by  the  university. 

It  is  very  valuable  and  has  enabled  a 
great  many  teachers  to  take  their  ad- 
vanced degrees  without  inconvenience. 
Thousands  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
plan  and  it  becomes  more  popular  from 
year  to  year.  Perhaps  the  most  beneficial 
work  offered  to  Indiana  teachers  in  pre- 
scribed courses  in  the  last  decade  has  been 
that  offered  by  the  teJi.chers'  reading  circle 
of  Indiana.  This  work  has  been  strictly 
professional,  and  it  has  been  first-class. 
It  has  done  more  than  any  other  agency 
to  arouse  the  professional  spirit  and  to 
professionalize  teaching  in  Indiana.  It 
has  been  a  great  source  of  power  and  good 
to  the  schools  of  the  state.  The  teachers, 
who  have  done  this  work,  have  felt  a 
growing  interest  in  their  profession,  and 
a  very  gratifying  sense  of  growth.  So 
popular  has  this  work  become  that  the 
teacher  who  is  not  pursuing  this  course  of 
instruction  may  very  properly  be  called 
:a  ^Tback  number.*^ 

(b)    EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

Not  only  the  beet  but  the  most  modem 
thought  of  the  age  is  presented  in  these 
periodicals. 

They  supply  much  needed  information 
and  offer  an  abundance  of  helpful  sug- 
■gestion.  Insofar  as  method  and  device 
are  concerned,  they  cover  the  entire  field 
of  teaching,  and  the  general  spirit  and 
tenor   of   their  work  is   elevating  to  the 


profession.  They  are  so  varied  as  to 
scope,  character  and  purpose,  that  every 
grade  teacher  can  find  in  them  something 
adapted  to  his  needs.  No  one  should  dare 
to  call  himself  a  teacher  without  the  help 
and  inspiration  of  the  school  journals. 
They  should  be  taken  by  every  teacher; 
not  only  taken,  but  read,  studied  and 
assimilated. 

(c)    TEACHERS*    ASSOCIATIONS 

Have  always  been  a  great  source  of  cul- 
ture and  inspiration  to  progressive  teach- 
ers. The  interchange  of  opinion  and  ex- 
perience is  always  broadening  in  its  ef- 
fects. At  these  meetings,  we  hear  the 
best  thought  of  our  most  gifted  educa- 
tors, for  the  most  able  are  always  selected 
for  such  occasions.  No  other  one  agency 
has  done  more  in  Indiana  to  elevate  and 
professionalize  teaching  than  the  state 
and  county  associations.  The  teacher 
who  finds  no  interest  in  these  meetings  is 
certainly  out  of  harmony  with  his  work. 
Closely  related  to  the  associations  are  the 
county  and  township  institutes.  The 
county  institutes  of  Indiana  have  done 
and  will  continue  to  do  a  great  work 
among  the  teachers  in  building  up  a  pro- 
fessional spirit  and  in  disseminating  use- 
ful information.  They  are  strictly  a  pix>- 
f  essional  institution,  dealing  properly  only 
with  the  professional  phase  of  school 
teaching.  The  county  institute  has  fur- 
nished an  abundance  of  inspiration  and 
has  always  been  the  means  of  arousing 
the  teachers  of  the  state  to  greater  activity 
and  zeal.  Every  teacher  would  do  well  to 
be  in  harmony  with  the  county  institute 
and  to  avail  himself  of  its  advantages. 
The  township  institute  also  touches  very 
closely  the  interests  of  all  common  school 
teachers.  This  organization  furnishes 
splendid  opportunity  for  improvement. 
The  meetings  are  held  once  each  month, 
and  every  teacher  may  participate  in  the 
exercises.  The  township  institute  is  very 
properly  a  part  of  the  common  school  sys- 
■  tern,  being  under  contrpl  of  state  law.  It 
receives  the  indorsement  and  in  many 
counties  the  leadership  of  the  county  su- 
perintendent.   It  ought  to  be  a  factor  of 
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great  power.  But  notwithstanding  its 
opportunities,  the  township  institute  has 
never  fulfilled  is  misaian.  Want  of  in- 
terest, failure  to  perform  duties  assigned, 
lack  of  enthusiasm  and  early  adjourn- 
ments have  characterized  the  township  in- 
stitute in  many  counties.  There  are  ex- 
ceptions, but  the  institution  falls  short  of 
its  purpose  and  its  opportunities.  It  needs 
the  encouragement  and  the  hearty  coop- 
eration of  every  teacher.    More,  the  town- 


ship institute  is  entitled  to  the  best  effort 
that  teachers  are  able  to  give  it. 

This  is  a  brief  satement  of  the  agencies 
that  are  at  work  in  our  state  to  broaden 
and  professionalize  teaching.  No  one  who 
aspires  to  be  a  teacher  can  afford  to  shun 
their  influences.  They  are  the  inspiration 
and  the  life  of  the  profession,  and  no 
teacher,  unless  it  is  one  who  is  spiritually 
and  professionally  dead,  can  fail  to  profit 
by  them. 


WHAT  CAN  WE  LEARN  FROM  THE  GERMAN  PRIMARY  5CH00L  SYSTEM? 

Carina  CAxrBELL  Eaolesfield. 


The  study  of  the  primary  school  sys- 
tem of  any  country  is  an  interesting  one, 
since  no  institution  is  more  national  in 
character,  and  anything  which  serves  to 
assist  us  in  solving  the  riddle  of  national- 
ities becomes  in  itself  of  worth,  quite 
apart  from  other  intrinsic  values.  The 
primary  schools  of  Germany  are  peculiarly 
national  and,  unlike  those  of  France  and 
the  United  States,  spring  directly  from 
the  people. 

It  will  be  many  years  before  our  schools 
can  refiect  our  national  character  as  faith- 
fully as  do  the  German,  for  many  of  our 
institutions  are  in  themselves  fiuctuating 
and  our  nationality  has  not  become  so 
fiixed  as  to  demand  certain  lines  of  devel- 
opment. 

We  have  been  forced  to  study  the  sys- 
tems of  other  countries  and  take  from 
them  what  we  deem  best  at  the  time.  Fre- 
quently our  own  needs  have  not  been  held 
as  important  as  the  introduction  of  a 
particular  cult  which  in  its  own  environ- 
ment had  been  proven  successful,  and 
many  of  the  serious  defects  of  our  system 
can  be  traced  to  a  neglect  of  this  line  of 
measurement. 

In  Germany  nothing  has  been  borrowed 
or  adopted  from  other  lands.  Luther, 
who  is  said  to  be  the  founder  of  the  pri- 
mary school,  felt  that  his  people  needed- 
primary  education  beyond  everything  else, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  his  able  co- 
workers founded  many  schools  for  the  peo- 
ple.    The  Bible  was  taken  as  a  text-book 


and  the  rudiments  taught  from  it.  From 
this  small  beginning  the  system  grew  and 
branch  after  branch  was  added,  according 
to  the  needs  and  opportunities  of  the 
people. 

The  primary  school  system  is  the  only 
one  in  Germany  which  in  the  least  re- 
sembles our  public  school  system,  and 
it  is  the  only  one  also  in  which 
the  point  of  view  of  educators  in  both 
countries  is  the  same.  All  other  systems 
are  judged  from  radically  opposite  stand- 
points, and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant thing  to  note  in  discussing  the 
educational  institutions  of  both  countries. 

As  with  us,  the  primary  school  is  for  all 
children,  irrespective  of  class  distinctions, 
wealth  or  social  position,  and  it  is  the  only 
school  where  all  children  meet  on  equal 
terms. 

The  Germans  are  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  educational  fabric  of  their  coun- 
try must  be  made  up  of  many  different 
systems,  each  one  specially  adapted  to  its 
own  class,  and  this  class  is  rigidly  fixed 
by  social  and  caste  distinctions.  It  is  a 
very  remarkable  fact,  and  one  which  conld 
not  hold  true  of  a  republic  like  ours,  that 
most  parents  know  by  the  ninth  year  in 
what  school  to  place  their  sons,  and  this 
conclusion  is  based  upon  a  knowledge  of 
the  father's  social  position,  his  business  in 
life  and  the  special  work  which  the  boy 
is  going  to  take  up.  The  ambition  to  lift 
the  son  out  of  the  father's  social  grade  is 
not  often  seriously  thought  of,  and  if  the 
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son  does  rise  above  his  youthful  environ- 
m€nt,  the  traces  of  early  association  most 
usually  cling  to  him  throughout  life. 

All  this  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  fluctu- 
ating conditions  of  life  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  also  repugnant  to  our  ideas 
of  the  equality  of  the  American  citizen. 
What  is  good  for  one  child  ought  to  be 
good  enough  for  another,  would  be  the 
off-hand  comment  of  most  Americans,  but 
this  point  of  view  is  simply  impossible  for 
the  German  to  take.  If  it  were  practical, 
no  doubt,  the  primary  school  would  be 
divided  and  subdivided,  as  are  those  of 
higher  grade,  according  to  the  social  po- 
sition or  the  profession  of  the  children 
in  after  life,  but  fortunately  this  has  never 
been  attempted  and  the  tendency  at  the 
present  day  seems  almost  to  lie  in  the 
other  direction. 

To  make  plain  what  is  meant  by 
"Volks,"  or  primary  schools,  we  should  at 
once  define  them  as  those  schools  which 
begin  with  the  sixth  year,  continue 
through  the  fourteenth,  and  which  are 
strictly  and  carefully  adapted  to  the  work- 
ing classes,  small  farmers,  small  retail 
merchants,  and  in  the  villages,  to  the  peas- 
ant class.  Nothing  is  taught  which  has 
not  be^n  proven  of  direct  practical  value, 
and  the  course  of  study  is  complete  in  it- 
self, not  leading  up  to  others  or  requiring 
other  studies  to  make  it  more  perfect.  It  is 
significant  of  the  difference  in  point  of 
view  that  this  effort  to  plan  closed  systems 
of  education  is  considered  of  primary  im- 
portance by  the  German  pedagogue,  who 
carefully  discards  all  branches  which  do 
not  fall  naturally  in  with  his  preconceived 
idea  of  the  requirements  of  the  child. 

The  basis  of  every  other  system  and  the 
foundation  of  all  other  forms  are  found 
in  the  primary  school,  and,  if  this  is  thor- 
ough, the  entire  structure  will  be  substan- 
tial. These  schools  are  in  a  very  healthy 
condition,  and  talented  and  highly  edu- 
cated men  do  not  disdain  to  devote  their 
lives  to  them. 

Up  to  the  ninth  year  the  course  of  study 
is  the  same  for  all  children,  and  only  after 
that  point  is  reached  do  the  other  systems 
take  Tip  their  special  work.  There  is  a 
strong  effort  made  by  many  educators  at 
the  present  day  to  extend  this  period  to 


the  tenth  or  eleventh  year,  and  thus  do 
away  with  the  many  preparatory  schools, 
but  the  reform  is  too  radical  for  the  major- 
ity. It  is  in  line  with  the  American  way 
of  thinking  and  has  many  advantages, 
though  too  democratic  to  gain  rapid  head- 
way with  the  aristocratic  tendencies  of  the 
German  upper  classes.  In  any  large  city 
one  can  tell  almost  to  a  certainty  where 
the  children  belong  from  one^s  knowledge 
of  the  school  which  they  attend;  if  a  prim- 
ary school,  the  child  is  of  poor  parents 
who  earn  their  living  in  a  humble  way; 
if  a  "Burger'^  school,  his  social  position 
is  considerably  higher;  if  a  "Fach"  school, 
he  is  destined  to  learn  a  trade  or  industry; 
if  a  preparatory  gymnasia!  school,  it  is  in- 
tended that  he  enter  upon  professional 
life.  At  nine  a  boy  should  know,  in  fact, 
has  to  know,  if  he  is  going  to  enter  any 
of  these  schools  or  simply  continue  in 
the  course  of  the  primary  school  to  his 
•fourteenth  year,  and  this  knowledge 
forces  him  to  an  early  and  exact  study  of 
his  own  needs  and  tastes. 

All  these  schools  require  the  payment  of 
entrance  and  annual  fees,  except  in  Prus- 
sia and  some  of  the  smaller  states,  but  the 
amount  is  small,  not  more  than  one  dollar 
per  year,  and  strange  to  say,  the  idea  of 
free  tuition  is  not  at  all  popular  in  Ger- 
many. 

In  the  small  villages  one  teacher  only  is 
employed  for  every  fifty  or  sixty  pupils 
and  he  is  required  to  teach  all  the 
branches.  If  the  number  of  children  is 
greater,  two  teachers  are  employed,  the 
first  taking  the  children  up  to  the  eleventh 
year  and  the  second  keeping  them  from 
that  to  the  fourteenth.  In  the  cities  there 
are  special  teachers  for  special  branches, 
such  as  singing,  gymnastics,  writing, 
drawing,  etc.,  and  the  room  teacher  us- 
ually keeps  only  three  studies  for  himself. 

This  constant  changing  of  teachers  is 
thought  by  many  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
real  progress  of  the  children  and  seriously 
to  impair  the  unity  of  the  work,  and  ex- 
periments have  been  made  in  several  di- 
rections. The  first  reform  was  suggested 
in  1817  by  a  famous  teacher.  Professor 
Graff,  and  his  Look  on  the  subject  aroused 
the  warmest  controversy.  He  proposed 
that  one  teacher  should  take  a  class  of 
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children  and  pass  with  them,  as  does  the 
village  teacher,  from  the  sixth  to  the  four- 
teenth year,  keeping  them  thus  constantly 
under  his  influence  and  therefore  becom- 
ing a  powerful  factor  in  their  develop- 
ment. The  lesser  reform  would  do  away 
with  so  many  special  teachers  and  place 
the  children  under  one  teacher  during  one 
entire  school  year.  . 

Since  Graff,  many  educators  have 
adopted  his  theories,  principally  Herbart, 
Beneke,  Palmer,  Hamisch,  Graefe, 
Schmidt,  and  in  recent  times  Tews,  of 
Berlin,  and  Wohlrabe,  of  Halle.  Practi- 
cal experiments  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  in  Jena  and  Halle, 
and     in     the     latter     town     Professor 


Wohlrabe  received  permission  to  take 
a  class  of  children  and  keep  them 
under  his  control  till  their  courBe  was 
completed.  This  he  did,  and  upon  com- 
pletion, wrote  a  very  valuable  and  inter- 
esting account  of  the  experiment.  He 
considered  the  reform  a  success;  the  feel- 
ing, however,  was  not  in  favor  of  the 
change  and  it  has  not  since  been  tried. 

The  subject  is  one  of  frequent  discus- 
sion among  educators,  but  has  not  gained 
much  ground,  though  the  disadvantages 
of  the  constant  change  of  teachers  and  the 
lack  of  permanent  influence  over  the  chil- 
dren by  any  one  teacher  are  everywhere 
recognized  and  deplored. 

(Continued  in  April.) 


WHO  IS  ACCOUNTABLE? 


HORACK   ElLIB. 


Whatever  else  is  taught  by  a  study  of 
"The  Redemption  of  David  Corson,"  cer- 
tainly this  idea  persists:  environment  out- 
weighs heredity  in  fashioning  character. 
Brought  up  "after  the  most  straitest  sect" 
a  Quaker,  David  Corson  succumbed  to  the 
first  real  temptation  of  his  life.  All  the 
goodness  transmitted  to  him  by  devout 
parents — though  bred  in  bone  and  sinew 
— withered  under  the  dazzling  brilliancy 
of  the  gypsy's  charms,  and  the  well-in- 
tentioned life  of  a  country  boy  was 
wrecked  thereby.  So,  too,  Pepeeta — ^bom 
of  those  who  delighted  .to  conjure  with 
lizards*  toes,  snakes*  heads,  and  such 
witchery  indispensables — could  never  es- 
cape the  gracious  influence  of  The  Mes- 
sage, from  the  moment  she  fell  under  its 
benignant  spell.  Her  subsequent  life  suf- 
ficiently answers  any  doubt  as  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  touch. 

Altogether  this  is  a  good  book  for 
teachers  to  study,  full  of  vitality  to  that 
individual,  who  may  labor  under  the  de- 
lusion that  a  child's  destiny  is  inbred,  and 
that  the  whole  duty  of  the  teacher  lies  in 
the  competent  direction — ^to  honorable 
ends  if  possible — of  the  material  at  hand. 

There  seem  to  be  three  legitimately 
constituted  guardians  of  the  child's  life, 


three  agencies  that  shall  determine  abso- 
lutely where  he  may  be,  with  whom  he 
may  be,  and  what  he  may  do  every  hour 
of  his  existence:  the  parent,  the  teacher, 
the  policeman.  The  prerogatives  of 
these  three  agencies  are  entirely  4istinct 
— though  quite  similar — ^in  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  youth-training  resultant  from 
environment.  They  in  nowise  clash — ^are 
equally  essential  in  the  strict  watch-care 
of  children  under  the  American  social 
system.  A  sensible  understanding  of  this 
triple  responsibility  by  all  concerned  is 
a  desideratum.  This  paper  proffers  a  sug- 
gestion. 

What  is  the  problem?  If  a  boy  possess 
a  given  acquaintance  with  algebra  or 
Latin,  it  may  be  pretty  safely  agreed  that 
the  schools  are  responsible  for  this  con- 
dition in  that  boy.  If  he  attend  Sunday- 
school  regularly,  this  fact  probably  is 
traceable  to  home  influence.  And  un- 
doubtedly the  police  can  account  for  his 
being  before  the  magistrate — if,  unluck- 
ily, such  a  misfortune  overtake  him.  But 
if  a  boy  use  vile  or  profane  language,  if 
he  smoke  cigarettes,  if  he  steal,  or  lie,  or 
calumniate;  if,  in  fine,  he  have  those  in- 
clinations which  trend  toward  careless- 
ness, licentiousness,  or  outlawry  in  the  fu- 
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tiire  man  and  citizen^  then  the  responsi- 
bility for  this  unfortunate  condition  is 
less  easily  located.  Many  badly  informed 
persons  have  sought  to  shift  the  burden 
to  the  keeping  of  the  public  schools,  and 
some  siQy  teachers  have   worked  tiiem- 
selves  to  an  early  death  believing  without 
question  that  the  charge  must,  of  course, 
be  true.  Manifestly  the  responsibility  be- 
longs to  all — to  the  teacher,  to  the  parent, 
to  the  policeman — ^but  not  in  the  same 
degree.    In  so  far  as  teachers  may  be  ad- 
dicted to  any  of  these  abnormalities,  to 
that  extent  may  they  be  legitimately  held 
for  wayward  deportment  in  their  pupils. 
Nay,  further,  in  so  far  as  teachers  fail  to 
condemn,    sensibly    and    unrelentingly, 
and,  by  questionable  conduct,  fail  to  set 
the  stamp  of  disapproval  upon  all  phases 
of  sinister  living,  thus  far  the  blood  of  an 
injured  community  is  upon  their  hands. 
None  the  less  do  parents  fall  under  the 
same    restrictions.      It  is  not  permitted 
that  they  may  shift  the  responsibility  to 
the    often     willing    shoulders     of     the 
teacher.     Likewise,  the  policeman  must 
share   the   ignominy   of    these   failures, 
though  he  rarely  imagines  himself  in  the 
remotest  .sense  interested.    So,  what  are 
the  facts  as  they  present  themselves?    If 
a  boy  were  asked  where  he  learned  to  use 
profane  language,  would  he  implicate  the 
public  school?    And  if  a  census  were  had 
of  all  vicious  children  and  inquiry  were 
made  as  to  the  place  responsible  for  that 
unmanly  habit,  would  the  school  blush 
for  the  crime?     Doubtless    in    rare  in- 
stances— ^more  in  the    past  than    in  the 
present    day — vicious    language    habits 
might  be    traceable    to   school   environ- 
ment.   But  who,  familiar  with  the  facts, 
believes  for  a  moment  that  vulgarity  and 
profanity  of  speech  is  remotely  the  prod- 
uct of  the  merry  associations  of  school 


children?  Do  we  not  rather  know  such 
things  have  their  genesis  in  the  gather- 
ings "at  the  railroad,"  "in  the  livery 
barn,"  "up  street,"  where  the  worthy 
teacher  rarely  is  seen?  And  is  not  the 
policeman,  therefore,  quite  the  authority 
responsible  for  the  overthrow?  And  the 
parent,  indirectly,  for  suffering  the  child 
to  frequent  such  forbidding  localities? 

A  lady  reformer  approached  the  writer 
with  a  proposition  to  organize  an  anti- 
cigarette  society  in  the  schools  of  which 
she  was  a  patron.  "Why,"  said  the 
writer,  "we  see  no  need  for  such  an  or- 
ganization in  the  schools.  There  is  but 
little  smoking,  if  any,  about  the  school 
premises."  "True,"'  she  returned,  ^T)ut 
there  is  plenty  of  it  over  town."  Then 
the  writer  took  a  bit  of  knavish  pride  in 
adding  quickly,  "And  in  the  homes,  too; 
but  the  schools  have  no  censorship  over 
either." 

And  this  is  precisely  the  point — the  en- 
vironment makes  or  mars  the  life,  to  a 
large  extent.  The  weight  of  evidence  in- 
dicates that  the  schools  are  singularly 
circumspect  of  that  environment;  that 
the  parents  are  less  so;  and  that  the  po- 
lice authority  is  remarkably  lax.  The 
conclusion  would  exonerate  the  teachers 
from  large  responsibility  for  the  way- 
wardness of  vicious  children,  and  would 
fasten  the  accountability  upon  the  home 
and  the  civil  authorities. 

When  will  teachers  learn  to  make  this 
clear  to  their  communities?  When  they 
shall  have  done  so,  then  will  there  be  co- 
operation of  all  the  agencies  which  hold 
surveillance  over  our  children.  Exem- 
plary deportment  may  reasonably  be  the 
outcome;  and  this  means  much  for  man- 
hood and  citizenship. 

Franklin,  Ind. 


We  shape  ourselves  the  Joy  or  fear 
Of  which  the  coming  life  is  made, 
And  fill  our  future  atmosphere 
With  sunshine  or  with  shade. 

The  tissue  of  the  life  to  be 
We  weave  with  colors  all  our  own; 
And  in  the  field  of  Destiny 
We  reap  as  we  have  sown. 

— Whittier. 
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Kot«.— It  is  intended  in  these  columns  to  give  expression  to  the  best  thought  of  the  day  in  pedtLgogy,  and  to 
be  practical  in  the  largest  sense.  These  columns  will  be  open  to  any  of  our  readers  who  may  dissent  fWim  the 
yiews  here  expressed,  or  who  may  care  to  contribute  out  of  their  experience.—The  Editor. 


AN  ENGLISH  VIEW  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  a  contribution  to 
practical  pedagogy  to  understand  the 
view  that  is  held  by  some  English  educa- 
tors concerning  the  American  schools. 

J.  Hirst  Hallowell,  the  secretary  of  the 
northern  English  counties  of  the  Educa- 
tional League  in  England,  has  called  at- 
tention to  certain  features  in  the  Ameri- 
can school  system  which  he  considers 
worthy  of  English  imitation.  The  paper 
was  read  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  at  a 
conference  called  by  the  Congregational 
Church  Aid  and  Home  Missionary  Soci- 
ety. The  writer  said  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  American  school  system  is  en- 
titled to  British  consideration  for  three 
reasons: 

1.  It  is  a  system  of  a  country  fifty 
times  larger  than  England  and  Wales. 

2.  It  is  a  system  set  up  in  order  to 
avert  those  evils  and  cruelties  which 
made  England  an  uninhabitable  country 
for  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

3.  It  is  a  system  which  has  succeeded, 
while  English  schools  are,  in  many  re- 
spects, deteriorating. 

The  address  then  proceeds  to  show  the 
grounds  for  the  success  in  the  American 
school  system.  The  first  that  is  given 
under  these  grounds  is  that  the  people 
themselves  believe  in  education  as  they 
believe  in  liberty.  They  regard  popular 
ignorance  as  fatal  to  the  liberty  of  the 
public.  This  is  made  evident  by  the  fact 
that  the  men  who  founded  the  Plymouth 
Colony  made  education  for  all  of  its  peo- 
ple one  of  its  corner-stones.  Their  devo- 
tion to  education  was  shown  further,  in 
that  within  seven  years  of  the  origin  of 
the  colony  there  was  a  charter  granted 
for  a  college  at  Cambridge,  and  a  sum 
equal  to   a  year's  taxes  devoted  to   its 


maintenance.  This  devotion  to  educa- 
tion is  further  evidenced  by  the  motto  en- 
graved on  the  public  library  in  Boston — 
"The  Commonwealth  regards  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  as  a  safeguard  of  order 
and  liberty."  In  all  this  is  seen  the  ideal 
which  was  held  by  the  Pilgrim  statesmen. 
According  to  their  view  education  is  not 
a  charity  nor  a  luxury,  nor  the  privilege 
of  any  special  class.  It  is  essentially  the 
right  of  the  people.  It  is  also,  according 
to  the  old  Puritan  view,  the  right  of  the 
state  also.  Their  notion  was  that  every 
member  of  the  state  owes  to  the  com- 
monwealth the  largest  contribution  he 
can  give  through  trained  and  developed 
faculty.  The  duty  is  reciprocal — ^if  the 
citizen  demands  education  from  the  com- 
monwealth, the  commonwealth  demands 
of  him  what  he  can  give  as  an  educated 
member. 

The  second  ground  mentioned  for  the 
success  of  the  American  school  system  is 
that  it  is  nonpolitical  and  nonsectarian. 
Members  of  all  parties  and  of  aU 
churches  support  the  schools  and  enjoy 
the  benefits  belonging  to  them. 

A  third  ground  is  that  schools  under 
public  control  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  author  quotes  Presi- 
dent Angell  as  saying:  ^Trom  the  At- 
lantic- to  the  Pacific  schools  and  colleges 
have  been  founded  as  multitudinous  as 
the  stars  in  heaven."  The  writer  then 
goes  on  to  say  they  are  far  more  numer- 
ous than  the  visible  stars,  for  there  are 
240,000  schools  under  popular  control  in 
the  United  States.  He  also  adds  the  fol- 
lowing: "We  have  not  enough  schools  in 
Tiigland.  America  brings  the  school  to 
the  child.  We  try  to  drive  the  child  a 
long  way  to  school.  Half  the  school  man- 
agers of  England  spend  much  of  their 
time  in  trying  to  prevent  necessary  in- 
creases in  accommodation.*' 
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It  is  noted  in  the  fourth  place  that  the 
American  schools  are  popular  as  well  as 
public.  It  is  said  that  the  citizens  fre- 
quently take  their  visitors  to  observe  the 
workings  of  the  schools.  All  classes  have 
a  pride  in  the  schools.  Massachusetts 
with  2,000,000  of  people  has  353  publicly 
elected  school  committees,  while  Lanca- 
shire, England,  with  4,000,000  of  people 
has  only  50  school  committees.  In  con- 
nection with  this  idea  that  the  schools 
are  popular,  the  writer  notes  the  fact 
that  schools  in  England  are  named  for 
the  streets  on  which  they  are  located; 
while  in  America  they  are  frequently 
named  for  prominent  persons.  As  an  ex- 
ample, Salem,  the  old  Pilgrim  town,  said 
to  be  rich  in  schools  and  devoid  of  drink 
shops,  has  schools  named  as  follows:  The 
"Bertram,"  the  '^ndicot,"  the  "Lin- 
coln," the  "Bentley,"  the  "Oliver,"  the 
"Prescott,"  the  "Upham,"  and  so  on. 

A  fifth  reason  for  the  success  of  the 
American  schools  is  that  they  show  unity 
of  administration.  The  various  grades 
of  schools  are  under  one  school  commit- 
tee and  one  superintendent.  According 
to  the  writer  there  are  in  England  the 
following  classes  of  authorities  for  educa- 
tion: Guardians,  town,  county,  and  other 
councils,  technical  education  committees, 
school  boards,  diocesan  committees,  vol- 
untary managers,  endowed  school  gover- 
nors, boards  of  education,  science  and  art 
departments,  and  consultative  commit- 
tees. This  is  held  to  be  a  disorder  in  a 
nation  that  can  not  make  up  its  mind  to 
have  a  mind  of  its  own.  The  paper  cites 
on  the  other  hand  the  fact  that  one 
elected  school  authority  for  Boston,  in 
1899,   controlled   69   kindergartens,    556 


primary  departments,  57  grammar 
schools,  8  high  schools,  24  manual  train- 
ing schools,  21  schools  of  cookery,  2  Latin 
high  schools,  1  mechanic  arts  high  school, 
12  evening  elementary  schools,  5  evening 
drawing  schools,  1  evening  high  school,  1 
school  for  the  deaf,  and  1  magnificent 
training  college  for  teachers.  All  of  these 
are  as  open  to  all  creeds  as  Boston  harbor 
is  to  all  ships. 

A  sixth  reason  for  the  excellence  of 
the  American  schools  is  found  in  the  am- 
ple provision  made  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  people.  Principal  Salmon,  of 
the  Swansea  training  college,  has  stated 
this  fact  with  epigrammatic  force.  He 
says:  *^Each  state  provides  for  its  boys 
and  girls,  for  all  its  youths  and  maidens, 
for  all  its  men  and  women,  not  as  much 
instruction  as  they  can  afford  to  pay  for, 
but  as  much  as  they  can  afford  to  take  for 
nothing."  The  author  notes  further,  that 
there  is  provided  a  series  of  schools — pri- 
mary, grammar  and  high  schools — each 
with  a  course  of  four  years,  and  all 
equally  free.  After  stating  that  the  legal 
school  age  is  six  to  twenty-one  in  22 
states,  and  five  to  twenty-one  in  11  states, 
he  maintains  that  the  English  govern- 
ment has  framed  its  laws  so  as  to  practi- 
cally lead  the  children  to  leave  school  at 
fifteen  years  of  age. 

A  seventh  reason  for  the  high  standard 
of  the  American  schools  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  best  school  materials  are 
supplied.  The  desire  in  the  United 
States  is  to  do  the  most  possible  for  the 
child.  He  is  not  regarded  as  the  "com- 
mercial asset"  of  the  family,  but  as 
worthy  of  its  care  and  sacrifice. 


FOR  THOSE   WHO  THINK. 


First  find  the  man  In  yourself  If  you  will 
Inspire  manliness  in  others.— Alcott. 

Never  be  afraid  of  what  Is  good;  the  good 
is  always  the  road  to  what  Is  true.— Hamer- 
ton. 


Everybody  in  this  world  needs  watching, 
but  nobody  more  than  ourselves.— H.  W. 
Shaw. 

One  *'do"  is  worth  a  thousand  "don*ts"  In 
the  destruction  of  evil  or  the  production  of 
good.— Hughes. 
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QAMBS  AND   SENSE  TRAINING  IN  THE 
PRIMARY  GRADES. 

ANNA   BROCHHAUSEN, 
Indianapolis  Schools. 

*'  O  child !  O  newborn  denizen 

Of  life's  great  city  !    On  thy  head 
The  glory  of  the  mom  is  shed, 

Like  a  celestial  benizon  I 

Here  at  the  portal  thou  dost  stand, 

And  with  thy  little  hand 

Thou  openest  the  mysterious  gate 

Into  the  future's  undiscoverd  land. " 

The  body  has  been  made  the  dwelling 
place  of  the  spirit  with  a  divine  purpose. 
Through  the  proper  use  of  it  the  soul 
is  to  grow  into  self-realization.  At  the 
beginning  the  mind  instinctively  follows 
this  natural  law,  and  therefore  the  nor- 
mal child  shows  a  keen  interest  in  every- 
thing. A  sound!  His  whole  attitude  ex- 
presses alert  attention.  A  movement! 
Again  he  turns  with  questioning  eyes.  A 
new  object,  especially  if  it  is  bright  col- 
ored, arouses  within  him  the  desire  to 
touch  it.  On  every  hand  are  sources  of 
wonder  and  surprise — stimuli  to  this  in- 
quiring spirit. 

What,  then,  should  this  natural  state 
of  the  child's  mind  say  to  the  teacher? 
Is  nature's  plan  to  be  her  guide,  or  is 
she  to  superimpose  her  idea  of  how  the 
child  is  to  become  acquainted  with  his 
new  abode?  There  is  always  a  great  deal 
of  power  needed  in  bringing  about  any 
change  in  the  course  of  events,  and  this 
power  is  wasted  unless  the  result  gained 
leads  to  something  better.  Therefore, 
why  not  take  the  child  when  he  first  en- 
ters school  where  he  is,  and  instead  of 
trying  to  divert  nature's  course  yoke  our- 
selves with  it,  and  with  our  highest  effort 
become  its  helpmate?  What  grander 
place  can  man  hope  to  fill  than  this — a 
willing  helper  in  the  furtherance  of  God's 
law?  Hence,  let  us  try  to  understand 
His  plan.    To  this  query  there  seems  but 


one  reply,  viz.,  the  child  is  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  world  through  his 
senses,  and,  through  this,  to  grow  into  a 
better  understanding  of  self. 

Long  before  he  enters  school  the  four 
walls  of  the  house  have  grown  too  narrow 
for  his  restless  spirit.  Free  play  in  the 
open  air  delights  him  more  than  indoor 
toys.  In  these  two  facts  the  teacher  has 
a  clew  to  her  method  of  procedure.  Teach 
by  presenting  things  to  the  senses.  Con- 
tinue the  training  to  be  gained  through 
play.  These  are  two  of  the  fundamentid 
principles  in  Froebel's  methods.  There- 
fore, instead  of  quenching  childhood's 
inquisitive  spirit,  guide  it.  It  is  not  nor- 
mal for  a  child  to  sit  still  long,  and  while 
the  teacher  tries  to  force  it  her  main 
strength  is  used  in  disciplining. 

The  observations  made  by  the  child  in 
his  early  years  are  general.  When  he 
enters  school  he  should  be  led  to  discrim- 
inate and  classify.  Hence  sense  training 
should  be  one  of  the  direct  aims  of  the 
primary  teacher. 

Ways  of  appealing  to  the  sense  of  sight 
are  probably  most  numerous,  but  work  in 
class  is  not  the  onlv  successful  method. 
When  a  child  comes  in  some  cold  morn- 
ing and  speaks  of  the  windows  being 
frosted,  the  statement,  "I  noticed  the 
same  forms  in  the  frozen  mud  on  the 
road,"  will  cause  the  child  to  look  there 
also.  Now  that  spring  is  approaching,  if 
the  teacher  brings  in  the  first  spray  of 
something  green  with  the  information 
that  she  found  it  peeping  up  from  under 
a  certain  rock,  or  growing  on  the  shelt- 
ered south  side  of  the  fence-post,  the 
keen  eyes  of  the  children  will  be  on  the 
lookout  for  signs  of  the  coming  season. 
In  addition  to  the  sewing  with  different 
colors  of  thread,  weaving  different  colors 
etc.,  the  classifying  of  colors  according 
to  the  rainbow  hues,  as  the  different 
spring  flowers  appear,  leads  to  close  ob- 
servations. If  the  color  scale  is  not  in 
the  room,  the  rainbow  gives  the  stand- 
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ard.  For  example:  Which  color  is  out- 
ermost in  the  rainbow?  Which  next?  etc. 
If  the  children  have  paints  they  can  also 
answer  which  colors  are  formed  by  a  mix- 
ture of  two  colors.  _How  a  tint  of  any 
one  color  is  obtained.  Then  when  the 
spring  flowers  begin  to  appear  classify 
the  various  hues.  The  spring-beauty  is 
a  tint  of  which  color?  The  hepatica  of 
which  color?  etc.  Which  leaves  are  tints; 
which  shades  of  green?  At  the  same  time 
that  the  color  sense  is  being  trained  the 
child  is  coming  into  close  touch  with 
"God's  out  of  doors.'' 

Similarly,  the  study  of  form  may  be 
carried  on.  Here  the  sense  of  touch  is 
of  great  importance.  Clay  modeling  is  a 
direct  means  toward  its  development. 
However,  combine  the  development  of 
this  sense  with  the  development  of  a 
habit  of  interest  in  all  things.  This  is 
one  of  the  valuable  points  in  the  Speer 
primary  arithmetic.  After  the  sphere 
has  been  introduced  in  class  encourage 
the  children  to  look  for  spherical  forms 
in  nature;  use  in  ornamentation. 

Music  should  be  made  a  more  conscious 
training  of  the  sense  of  hearing.   Teach- 
ers will  be  astonished  to  find  how  few 
pupils  can  recognize  and  put  to  the  sylla- 
bles of  the  scale  even  a  simple  exercise  of 
not  more  than  three  tones,  sung  to  *1a- 
la."  Yet  when  we  have  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing are  we  doing  right  to  allow  ourselves 
to  grow  indifferent  to  variations  in  song? 
How  many  children  can  recognize  a  bird 
bv  its  song  or  call?    And  if  they  can  do 
this,    how   many   can   tell   whether   the 
mourning  dove  says  "mi,  fa,  do,  do,  do," 
or  some   other   combination?    Plan   for 
bird  walks  and  take  down  the  songs.  An- 
other interesting  exercise  is  to  test  how 
many  children  can  recognize  a  classmate 
by  his  walk  or  voice.    Much  of  this  train- 
ing  can   be   charmingly  gained  through 
the  use  of  games.    Before  school  take  a 
few  moments  for  something  like  the  fol- 
lowing:   Blindfold  the  eyes  of  one,  while 
the  class  sings: 

"  Though  your  little  eyes  are  blinded, 

Your  little  ears  can  hear. 

Now  list  to  this :  *  Good  morning  I ' 

And  tell  ns  who  is  near. " 


Success  is  greeted  with  applause  or  the 
merry  singing  of  the  little  melody  to  "la- 
la.''  Eleanor  Smith's  "Songs  for  Little 
Children,"  published  by  Milton  Bradley 
Company,  Springfield,  Mass.,  contains 
songs  for  each  sense  that  can  be  admira- 
bly presented  in  the  spirit  of  play. 

Play  is  the  universal  tendency  of 
healthy  children.  The  energetic  effort 
nut  forth  in  play  is  essential  to  the  fullest 
growth,  not  only  physically,  but  intellec- 
tually and  morally.  Nearly  all  schools 
now  provide  for  a  free  play  period,  and 
it  is  important  that  the  children  be  urged 
to  make  good  use  of  the  recess.  But  for 
the  period  between  recesses,  calisthenics 
have  taken  the  place  of  rest.  One  virtue 
in  giving  calisthenics  is  that  the  position 
of  the  children  is  changed  and  this  form 
of  exercise  certainly  has  a  place  in  the 
physical  education  of  the  child.  But  the 
great  drawback  in  using  "calisthenics  or 
gvmnastics  for  recreation  is  the  physio- 
logical fact  that  the  same  nerve  centers 
which  are  under  tension  during  study 
periods  are  in  use  in  these  exercises.  One 
of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of 
play  is  that  so  soon  as  the  child  feels 
that  he  is  taking  part  in  a  game  there  is- 
immediately  a  spontaneity  about  his  ac- 
tivity that  no  other  device  can  so  quickly 
secure  as  the  word  "play."  In  the  fact 
that  play  is  self-activi^  lies  its  chief 
value.  The  benefits  derived  therefrom 
are  undeniable.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
analysis  of  the  most  (seemingly)  aimless 
game  proves  it  to  have  an  intellectual  and 
moral  value,  while  it  is  now  known  that 
"the  chief  agency  for  the  coordination  of 
the  different  departments  of  the  brain" 
is  play.  If  the  reaction  in  this  form  is  so 
valuable,  a  teacher  can  not  do  better  than 
to  give  some  attention  to  it  and  a  few 
moments  spent  in  this  kind  of  recreation 
between  classes  is  far  from  wasted.  Let 
us  review  the  merits  of  one  of  the  pri- 
mary games. 

The  school  is  standing  along  the  sides 
of  the  room.  (If  playing  in  the  yard, 
the  school  is  arranged  in  a  circle.)  Three 
to  six  (or  as  many  as  the  space  to  the 
front  of  the  room  will  accommodate) 
children  have  been  chosen  to  begin  the 
game.    The  school  sings: 
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"A  partner  right  merry,  polite  and  gay  and 
neat, 
Go  seek  among  your  playmates,  then  danoe 
with  nimble  feet." 

The  sentiment  of  the  words  is  good — 
"a  polite,  a  cheerful,  a  neat  partner."  The 
three  children  move  forward,  uncon- 
sciously falling  into  step  with  the  rhythm 
of  the  song.  Each  bows  to  the  part- 
ner of  his  choice,  who  acknowledges  the 
compliment  by  a  return  bow.  (Note  the 
Bocial  development.)  With  hands  clasped 
crosswise  in  front,  the  partners  skip 
around  the  room  in  step  with  the  chorus 
of  "Tra-la-la."  In  time  the  most  awk- 
ward child  develops  a  grace  and  ease  of 
movement  that  the  teacher  will  never  se- 
cure by  direct  efforts.  The  melody  is 
bright  and  pretty.  The  child  has  lost  self- 
consciousnees,  and  he  skips  about  the 
room,  his  true  self — the  incarnation  of 
a  happy  spirit.  The  little  dance  closes 
while  the  school  sings: 
•  Our  dance  now  is  over,  take  back  your  part- 
ner kind, 
And  each  in  our  circle  again  hia  place  may 
find." 

The  little  one  leads  his  partner  to  his 
place.  (Sense  of  location.)  Both  bow 
and  then  the  first  returns  to  his  own 
place.  Now  those  who  were  chosen  step 
forward  and  continue  the  play.  In  the 
introduction  of  such  a  game  the  teacher 
brings  out  the  idea  of  politeness  and 
kindliness,  which  are  the  essence  of  cul- 
ture. 

At  the  close  of  the  play  the  children 
return  to  their  seats  in  a  refreshed  and 
cheerful  frame  of  mind,  which  is  the  best 
condition  for  study.  A  closer  feeling  of 
friendship  results  between  teacher  and 
pupil  after  exercises  of  this  kind.  No 
play  can  degenerate  into  a  noisy  romp  if 
well  directed,  and  the  child  meanwhile 
p-ains  much  in  self-control. 

Both  the  game  and  direct  work  in 
sense  training  have  a  place  in  the  pri- 
mary school.  The  very  nature  of  the 
child  dictates  it.  His  every  movement 
indicates  an  effort  to  be  free,  and  man 
can  only  gain  true  freedom  through  cor- 
rect understanding.  The  senses  are  the 
avenues  to  this  goal. 


ARITHMETICAL  SQUARES. 

Perhaps  few  teachers  are  unfamiliar 
with  arithmetical  squares,  but  there  are 
children  in  almost  every  school  who  will 
be  interested  in  arranging  the  nine  digits 
in  three  columns  of  three  figures  each,  in 
such  a  way  that  the  sum  of  each  column 
and  of  each  row  crosswise  is  uniformly 
15.  Several  groupings  comply  with  the 
conditions.    We  give  two: 

6  8     1  2     4     9 

7  3     5  6     8     1 
2     4     9  7     3     5 

The  numbers  from  1  to  16  may  be  like- 
wise arranged  in  four  columns  of  four 
numbers  each,  with  a  uniform  sum  of  34 
up  and  down  and  across. 


INFLUENCE  OF  WATER  ON  THE  SOIL. 

KATE   A.    PETERY. 

Just  as  we  were  ready  for  our  fourth 
grade  geography  (page  12),  we  looked  out 
the  window  and  noticed  the  man  scraping 
the  gutters,  and  we  asked  the  class  why. 
"Taking  out  the  dirt."  ''Where  did  the 
dirt  come  from?'*  "From  the  street/' 
"How  did  it  get  into  the  gutters?"  "The 
rain  washed  it  down.*'  "Did  the  dirt  all 
wash  into  one  gutter?"  "No,  some  of  it 
went  into  the  other  gutter."  "Why?" 
"The  street  is  higher  in  the  middle  and 
it  sends  the  water  into  each  gutter."  'Tiet 
us  scan  this  page  to  find  a  name  for  the 
middle  of  the  street."  "We  could  call  it 
a  divide."  "Why?"  "Because  it  divides 
the  water  and  sends  part  one  way  and 
part  another."  "How  does  the  water  get 
from  the  middle  of  the  street  to  the  gut- 
ter?" "There  are  a  great  many  little 
streams."  "What  did  each  little  stream 
carry?"  'TDirt  from  the  street."  "Have 
you  seen  other  places  full  of  firutters?" 
^TTes,  the  river  bank  is  full  of  gutters/' 
"What  do  they  do?"  "They  carry  water 
into  the  river."  "Do  these  gutters  always 
remain  the  same?"  ^T^o,  they  get 
larger."  "Have  you  seen  gutters  in  other 
places?"  "Yes,  the  sides  of  Silver  Hills/' 
"What  makes  these  gutters?"  "The  rain 
washes  the  dirt  down."  ^TVhat  becomes 
of  the  dirt?"  "Some  of  it  spreads  out 
down  below,  and  some  goes  on  with  the 
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water/*  "Bead  on  page  5,  column  2,  what 
our  book  says  about  this/*  "When  does 
the  dirt  settle?"  "When  the  water  is 
still/*  "What  do  we  call  the  still  water 
from  the  Ohio  when  it  is  very  high?** 
'^Backwater/'  "How  do  the  houses  look 
that  stood  in  this  water?**  "Mud  is  over 
everything/*  "Let  us  read  again  about 
this  on  page  5/*  "Now  look  across  the 
river.  What  do  you  see  on  the  other 
side?'*  "Sandbars  and  the  dyke/*  'TEx- 
plain  the  use  of  the  dyke/'  "The  dyke 
makes  the  water  swifter  and  it  washes 
away  the  sand  and  dirt/*  "On  which  side 
of  the  river  is  the  water  swifter?'*  "On 
the  Indiana  side/*  "On  which  side  is  the 
sandbar?**  "On  the  Kentucky  side/* 
"Why?**  "Because  the  water  is  still  and 
the  sand  settles/*  ^Tjook  and  you  will  see 
that  the  water  cuts  its  way  through  the 
sandbar/*  "What  shall  we  call  these 
parts?*'  "Islands.**  "Is  there  any  name 
auplied  to  one  of  these?**  ^Tes,  Sand 
island.**  'T^at  is  an  island?**  "An 
island  is  land  above  the  surface  of  water 
that  stands  all  around  it.**  "Take  your 
book  to  see  what  it  says  about  an  island.** 
(Pupil  finds  and  reads.)  "How  many 
have  walked  to  the  island?*'  "Can  you 
walk  to  it  from  every  side?**  ^^o,  the 
water  is  too  deep  and  too  swift  on  one 
side."  ^TTow  is  this  sand  produced?'* 
"Some  of  it  is  made  by  the  waters  grind- 
ing the  rocks  together  as  it  pushes  them 
along.  Some  comes  from  the  hills,  too.** 
(Pupil  reads  from  book,  page  12.)  Prom 
this  we  carry  the  work  into  the  moun- 
tains, showing  how  valleys  are  made  and 
how  streams  of  water  vary  their  course. 
Pushing  this  out  a  little  further  we  de- 
veloped the  idea  of  irrigation  in  the 
mountain  regions,  showing  how  necessary 
these  artificial  waterwtiys  are  in  such 
countries,  and  out  of  this  grew  the  notion 
that  moisture  is  one  of  the  essentials  of 
plant  life. 
New  Albany,  Ind. 


3.  Describe  and  interpret  any  other 
pictures  or  emblems  on  them. 

4.  Read  the  names  of  the  government 
officials  on  each. 

6.  The  two*s,  five*s,  and  ten*s  may  be 
studied  in  the  same  way. 

6.  Name  the  four  forms  of  paper 
money  now  in  circulation. 


A  LESSON  IN  U.  S.  MONEY. 

1.  Find  out  how  many  series  of  one- 
dollar  bills  are  now  in  circulation. 

2.  Name  the  persons  whose  pictures 
appear  on  them. 


NATURE  STUDY— AN  EXAMINATION. 

(Fifth  Grade— A  and  B  Clafses.) 

AMTOINETTE  FOBD,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
Tharsday  A.  M.,  Janaary  24, 1901.' 

1-3.  Tell  briefly  why  the  following 
birds  migrate  south  in  fall:  The  swal- 
lows.   The  orioles.    The  wild  ducks. 

4-6.  Now  tell  also  why  the  following 
do  not  need  to  migrate  in  the  fall:  The 
English  sparrow.    The  bluejay. 

7.     What  is  a  mammal? 

9.  Name  three  wild  mammals  that 
you  have  seen. 

9.  Name  three  domesticated  mam- 
mals and  three  domesticated  birds. 

10.  After  what  animal  is  Minnesota 
nicknamed?    How  does  the  animal  look, 

*  where  does  it  live,  and  what  does  it  eat? 

ANSWERS. 

Arline  Pieper.    99  per  cent. 

1-3.  The  swallows  migrate  because 
there  are  no  insects  in  the  air,  for  they 
are  dead.  The  orioles  migrate  because 
there 'are  no  insects  for  them  on  the  trees. 
The  wild  ducks  migrate  because  the  water 
is  frozen  and  they  can't  eat  the  insects 
and  plants  that  grow  in  the  water. 

4-6.  The  English  sparrow  eats  refuse 
and  the  bluejay  eats  nuts,  seeds  and  ber- 
ries, so  they  don't  have  to  migrate. 

7.  A  mammal  is  an  animal  that  feeds 
its  young  with  milk. 

8.  Bears,  foxes,  and  lions  are  mam- 
mals. 

9.  Dogs,  cats,  and  cows.  Chickens, 
turkeys  and  geese. 

10.  It  is  nicknamed  after  the  gopher. 
It  is  striped  with  black  and  yellow.  It 
lives  in  the  plains  and  fields,  and  eats 
grass  and  nuts  and  leaves.  The  gopher 
is  striped  with  black  and  yellow  and  has 
a  bushy  tail,  it  looks  like  the  squirrel  or 
chipmunk. 
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Eleanor  Cowen.    99  per  cent. 

1-3.  The  swallows  migrate  because 
they  eat  mosquitoes  and  aU  such  insects 
and  the  insects  go  in  winter.  The  wild 
ducks  go  because  their  food  is  in  the 
water  and  the  water  freezes.  The  orioles 
go  because  the  worms  go. 

4-6.  The  English  sparrows  stay  be- 
cause they  can  eat  refuse.  The  bluejay 
can  eat  seeds. 

7.  A  mammal  is  an  animal  that  feeds 
its  young  on  milk. 

8.  Three  wild  mammals  are  bears, 
foxes,  and  rabbits. 

9.  Three  domesticated  mammals  are 
cows,  horses,  and  dogs  and  three  domesti- 
cated birds  are  chickens,  ducks,  geese. 

10.  Minnesota  is  nicknamed  after  the 
gopher.  It  is  very  much  like  a  squirrel 
and  it  is  gray,  like  a  ground  squirrel. 
It  lives  in  the  ground.  It  eats  nuts  and 
berries  and  wheat. 

Bobert  Moirissey.    90  per  cent. 

1-3.  The  swallows  go  south  because 
there  is  no  food  that  they  can  live  on. 
They  get  their  food  in  the  air.  They  fly 
about  with  their  mouth  wide  open  and 
the  air  insects  get.in  their  mouth.  There 
is  a  sticky  substance  which  holds  them 
fast,  and  in  the  winter  these  insects  die 
off  and  the  -swallow  would  soon  die  if  he 
should  stay.  The  oriole  gets  his  food  on 
trees  and  the  worms  and  insects  die  off  or 
go  away  and  the  oriole  would  have 
nothing  to.  eat  and  must  go  south.  The 
wild  ducks  go  south  also  because  there  is 
no  food  for  them  to  live  on.  They  live 
on  water  plants  and  insects,  and  in  winter 
the  water  freezes  and  the  duck  can  no 
longer  get  food.  They  can  not  live  with- 
out water,  and  go  south  in  flocks. 

4-6.  The  English  sparrow  stays  here 
in  winter  because  he  can  get  enough  food. 
He  eats  all  things  that  are  given  him. 
The  bluejay  stays  here  because  he  can 
get  enough  food.  He  eats  waste  grain 
and  things  that  are  given  him,  and  also 
things  found  aroimd  houses. 

7.  A  mammal  is  an  animal. 

8.  Three  wild  mammals  I  have  seen 
are  bears,  deer,  buffaloes. 

9.  Three  domesticated  animals  are 
horses,  cows,  and  sheep.    Three  domesti- 


cated birds  are  pigeons,  chickens,   and 
ducks. 

10.  Minnesota  is  nicknamed  after  the 
gopher.  He  is  about  as  big  a8.a  red  squir- 
rel and  is  of  a  brownish  color  with  darker 
brown  stripes  on  his  back  and  a  long, 
bushy  tail.  He  lives  in  a  tunnel-like 
house  dug  in  the  ground  with  more  than 
one  entrance.  He  eats  nuts,  grain,  and 
berries. 


HINTS  FOR  THE  SCHOOLROOM. 

.  1.  Eegulations  should  be  few,  general, 
practicable  and  all  calculated  to  form 
good  habits. 

2.  Teachers  as  well  as  pupils  should 
observe  regularity,  promptitude,  decorum, 
morality  and  quietude. 

3.  To  prevent  disorder,  the  teachCT 
should  be  skillful,  should  inspect  all  work, 
and  be  well  prepared  on  all  lessons. 

4.  Punishments  should  be  reforma- 
tory, never  vindictive — ^the  natural  con- 
sequefnoe  of  the  offense,  but  certain  and 
infrequent. 

5.  The  teacher  should  be  quick  to  exe- 
cute and  decisive  in  action. 

6.  The  teacher  should  have  self-con- 
trol, self-confidence,  patience  and  kind- 
ness, tempered  with  courtesy. 

7.  In  calling  pupils  from  play  or  to 
recitations,  allow  sufficient  time  for  '^or 
der"  before  demandingf  it. 

8.  All  school  work  should  tend  to  en- 
courage pupils  in  greater  efforts. 

9.  Eidicule  should  be  carefully  and 
rarely  used,  and  then  only  for  reformar 
tion. 

10.  Encourage  all  elements  of  self-ac- 
tivity and  direct  them  into  new  fields  of 
study  and  investigation. 

11.  Assign  lessons  by  topics  not  by 
pages. 

12.  Begin  every  recitation  with  a 
definite  object  in  view,  and  plan  for  its 
accomplishment. 

13.  In  primary  work,  aim  (a)  to  in- 
struct, (b)  to  drill,  (c)  to  test. 

14.  In  advanced  grades  the  reverse  is 
true;  (a)  determine  the  pupiFs  prepainr 
tion;  (b)  cultivate  the  power  of  expres- 
sion; (c)  explain  difficulties,  and  illustrate 
subjects. 
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BIOGRAPHY  VII. 
RBNB  DBSCARTB5. 

Descartes  stands  out  as  one  of  the  most 
prominent  intellectual  figures  of  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was 
bom  near  Tours,  March  31,  1596,  and 
died  at  Stockholm,  February  11,  1650. 

When  eight  years  old  he  was  sent  to 
the  Jesuit  school  at  La  Fleche.  This  was 
one  of  the  best  schools  in  Prance.  Des- 
cartes to  the  end  of  his  life  did  not  weary 
in  praising  the  admirable  discipline  and 
education  received  there.  On  account  of 
his  delicate  health  he  was  allowed  many 
unusual  privileges.  One  of  these  was  to 
he  in  bed  till  late  in  the  morning.  He 
formed  the  habit  of  spending  several 
morning  hours  in  deepest  thought  while 
still  in  bed. 

He  left  school  in  1612  and  spent  about 
one  year  in  learning  to  fence  and  ride.  In 
1613  he  went  to  Paris  to  see  the  world. 
He  was  not  greatly  influenced  by  the  gay 
society  into  which  he  was  introduced. 
Through  some  of  his  Jesuit  friends  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mydorge.  He 
also  renewed  his  schoolboy  friendship 
with  Father  Mersenne.  With  these  two 
master  minds  he  spent  two  years  in  the 
study  of  mathematics. 

In  1617  Descartes  had  reached  the  age 
when  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  choose 
a  profession.  At  that  time  men  in  his 
position  in  life  entered  either  the  church 
or  the  army.  He  chose  the  army,  and 
joined  himself  to  Prince  Maurice  of 
Orange.  While  stationed  at  Breda  his 
attention  was  one  day  attracted  by  a 
placard  in  Dutch.  Not  knowing  the  lan- 
guage he  asked  a  stranger  to  translate  it 
for  him.  This  stranger  happened  to  be 
President  Beeckman  of  the  college  at 
Dort.  The  placard  proposed  a  geometri- 
cal problem,  and  challenged  all  the  world 
to  solve  it.  Beeckman  translated  it,  and 
in  a  few  hours  Descartes  returned  with 
the    solution.     A   warm   friendship    be- 


tween the  two  men  grew  out  of  this  inci- 
dent. Descartes  soon  wearied  of  the 
army,  but  family  influence  and  tradition 
caused  him  to  remain  a  soldier  for  some 
years  longer.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Thirty  Years^  war  he  attached  himself  to 
Count  de  Bucquoy  of  Bavaria.  He  con- 
tinued, however,  to  spend  his  leisure 
time  in  thinking  on  the  subjects  of  math- 
ematics and  philosophy.  On  the  night  of 
November  10,  1619,  he  got  the  first  view 
of  his  analytical  geometry.  That  night 
he  had  three  vivid  dreams  about  it.  He 
regarded  this  as  the  critical  and  deter- 
mining day  of  his  life. 

In  1621  he  left  the  army.  After  spend- 
ing five  years  in  travel  and  the  study  of 
mathematics,  he  settled  in  1626  in  Paris. 
He  is  described  as  "a  little  well-built  fig- 
ure, modestly  clad  in  green  taffety,  and 
only  wearing  a  sword  and  feather  in 
token  of  his  quality  as  a  gentleman. 

In  1628,  at  the  advice  of  Cardinal  de 
BeruUe,  he  decided  to  devote  his  life  to 
the  examination  of  truth.  He  moved  to 
Holland,  and  for  twenty  years  gave  all  his 
time  to  the  study  of  philospohy  and  math- 
ematics. In  1647  he  was  pensioned  by 
France  in  honor  of  his  discoveries.  In 
1649  he  went  to  Sweden  on  the  invita- 
tion of  Queen  Christiana.  He  became  the 
Queen^s  teacher.  In  giving  her  her  daily 
lesson  at  5  a.  m.  he  took  cold,  which  de- 
veloped into  pneumonia,  and  caused  his 
death  early  in  1650. 

In  disposition  Descartes  was  cold  and 
selfish.  He  despised  all  learning  that  did 
not  produce  some  tangible,  practical  re- 
sult. He  was  so  jealous  that  he  avoided 
contact  with  the  other  great  men  of  his 
day. 

Descartes  is  known  to  fame  both  as  a 
philosopher  and  a  mathematician.  The 
great  mass  of  his  writings  was  on  philo- 
sophical subjects.  His  influence  on  the 
world,  however,  was  mainly  through  math- 
ematics. If  his  philosophy  should  perish, 
the  world  would  lose  but  little.    Blot  out 
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his  contributions  to  mathematics  and  the 
world  would  drop  back  to  the  darkness  of 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Descartes  was  a  mathematician  with  a 
philosophy. 

Perhaps  his  greatest  contribution  is 
analytical  geometry.  He  conceived  that 
a  point  might  be  represented  by  its  dis- 
tances from  two  right  lines  which  inter- ' 
sect  at  right  angles.  With  this  thought 
an  equation  is  at  once  the  algebraic  ex- 
pression of  a  geometric  figure.  All  the 
geometric  properties  are  implicitly  found 
in  the  equation.  This  discovery  gave 
mathematics  one  of  its  most  powerful 
tools.  Men  honor  Descartes  to-day  by 
calling  his  geometry  Cartesian. 

To  algebra  Descartes  gave  the  idea  of 
general  number,  the  proper  and  general 
use  of  exponents,  the  method  of  deter- 
mining the  number  of  positive  and  nega- 
tive roots  in  an  equation,  and  the  use  of 
indeterminate  coefficients  in  the  solution 
of  equations. 


A  NUMBER  PECULIARITY. 

In  the  October  Educator-Journal  Mr. 
John  T.  Campbell  of  Rockville  presented 
a  very  interesting  relation  between  roots, 
cubes,  first  differences  and  second  differ- 
ences. An  explanation  of  certain  pe- 
culiarities was  called  for. 

Dr.  John  B.  Faught  of  Marquette, 
Michigan,  sends  the  following  unique  ex- 
planation: 

Let  n=l,  2,  3,  4,  ...  ,  then: 

Number,    Cub  8,    Ut  DitTerencefi,    2d  Differences, 

n  n8      3n8_3n+l       6^n— 1). 

and  n8=6(n— 1)Q+R,    where   Q  and    R 
are  positive  integers. 

Theorem :  R=n  for  values  of  n  of  the 
form  3p-|-2  and  8p-f-3.  and  the  values  of  R 
for  the  values  of  n  of  the  form  3p+l  form 
an  arithmetical  progression  whose  common 
difference  is  9,  where  p=0,  1,2,... 
n^ — n       nCn  +  1) 

=an    integer,    for 


J  11 u 


6fn-l)—      6 
n=3p+2,  and  3p-f  3,  and  not  for  n=3p-f  1. 

(1).    n=.3p+2;  —f-= 

(3p+2)(3p+3)     (3p+2)rp+l) 
6  —  2  " 


Now  3p-f-2  is  divisible  by  2  for  p=even 
number,  and  p+1  is  divisible  by  2  for  p^ 

AA  K  (3p+2)(p+l) 

odd    number.     .*. h =&n   inte- 
ger, for  all  values  of  p. 

(2).    n=3p+3;  ^^5+l)_ 

(3p+3)(3p+4)     (p+l)(3p+4 
6-^2" 

''»     ^      o  —an  integer  for  all  values 

of  p. 

(3).     n=3p+l; 

D(n+1)     (3p-fl)(3p+2) 

6       ~  6 

But  no  number  of  the  form  3p4-l  or  3p-f-2 

is  divisible  by  3. 

(3p+l)(3p+2)  .  ,        ^  , 

.  .  g =an  mteger  for  no  value 

of  p. 

11.     When  n=3p-|-l ;  we  have 


(3p+l)8     27p»+27p2+9p+l 


6(n-l) 


+ 


18p     — 
p(p+l)  ,  9p+l 
18p 


18p 


=p2+p 


Since  — s —  ^^  ^^  integer  and  18p7  9p 

+  1,  for  all  values  of  p  different  from  0,  it 
follows  that  9p+l  is  the  remainder  when 
n*  is  divided  by  6(n — 1),  for  values  of  n 
of  the  form  3p+l.  Obviously  the  num- 
bers 9p+l,  p=0,  1,  2.  .  .  .  form  an  arith- 
metical progression  whose  common  differ- 
ence is  9. 


GRAPHIC  METHODS  II. 

Many  arithmetic  problems  can  be  very 
clearly  solved  by  means  of  a  graph.  The 
following  will  illustrate:  (1)  A  travels 
5  miles  an  hour,  and  B  travels  7  miles 
an  hour;  if  A  has  2  hours  the  start,  when 
and  where  will  B  overtake  hixn? 

In  Figure  3,  let  distance  be  represented 
alone:  OX,  and  time  along  OY.  Represent 
one  mile  by  one-tenth  the  length,  and  15 
minutes  by  one-tenth  the  width  of  one  of 
the  small  squares.  In  one  hour  A  travels 
5  miles,  his  path  in  time  and  distance  mav 
be  represented  by  the  diagonal  of  a  rect- 
angle whose  length  is  5  and  width  4  of 
the  small  squares.     OL    represents    his 
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path.  B  starts  two  hours  later,  so  his 
path  begins  at  P,  8  squares  above  0.  B 
travels  7  miles  an  hour;  his  path  is  the 
diagonal  of  a  rectangle  7  long  and  4  wide. 
PL  represents  B's  path.  The  paths  of  A 
and  B  intersect  at  L.  This  point  is  on  the 
3.5th  squares  to  the  right  of  0,  and  the 
2.8  above.  B  therefore  overtakes  A  at 
the  end  of  7  hours  from  the  time  A  starts 
and  at  a  distance  of  35  miles  from  start- 
ing point.  The  diagram  also  shows  their 
distance  apart  at  any  particular  time. 

(2)  Two  towns  are  60  miles  apart.  A 
messenger — A — starts  from  one  of  the 
towns  and  travels  5  miles  an  hour;  30 
minutes  later  B  starts  from  the  other 
town  and  travels  8  miles  an  hour.  After 
B  has  been  on  the  way  for  2  hours  he  dis- 
covers that  he  has  lost  a  message,  and  re- 
traces his  steps  at  half  his  usual  speed 
hunting  for  it.    He  finds  it  at  the  end  of 
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an  hour's  search.  He  then  resumes  his 
journey  at  12  miles  an  hour,  but  after 
half  an  hour  he  stops  30  minutes  for  din- 
ner, and  then  goes  on  at  only  6  miles  an 
hour.  A  after  3  hours  doubles  his  speed. 
When  and  where  do  A  and  B  meet? 

The  diagram  in  figure  4  shows  their 
paths.  M  is  meeting  point.  It  is  37^ 
miles  from  first  town  and  22^  from  sec- 
ond. They  meet  5 J  hours  after  A  starts, 
and  4f  hours  after  B  starts. 


SOLUTIONS. 


49.  No.  83,  page  302. 
I  own  30  shares  of  building  and  loan  stock 

upon  which  I  pay  50  cents  a  share  monthly. 
After  paying  for  four  years  I  draw  out  my 
investment  and  receive  $936.  What  rate 
of  interest  do  I  receive  ? 

615  is  the  monthly  payment. 

48X*15r=$720,  total  payment. 

8936— $720=8216,  proHt  or  interest. 

The  average  time  that  the  money  was  on 
interest  is  two  years.  Interest  for  one  year 
wa8^of8216=:«108. 

108-^720=.15=15%.  Hence  the  rate 
of  interest  was  15.  S.  C.  Ferrell, 

Woodville. 

[The  above  is  probably  the  solution  in- 
tended by  the  author  of  the  book.  If  the 
payments  are  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month  the  average  time  is  longer  and  a  dif- 
ferent result  is  obtained. — Ed.] 

50.  How  much  must  be  paid  for  non- 
taxable h%  bonds  which  mature  in  five 
years,  interest  payable  annually,  in  order 
that  the  investment  may  yield  6%,  the  cur- 
rent interest  rate  being  6%  ? 

The  interest  on  a  bond  for  one  year  is  85. 
85  is  6%  883. 33^ 

If  the  holder  received  only  883. 33 J  for 
his  bond  at  maturity,  he  should  pay  that  to 
secure  the  6%  income.  He  does  receive, 
however,  8100,  and  therefore  gains  816. 66| 
over  the  above  cost.  He  must  therefore 
pay  enough  more  than  883J  to  balance  this 
gain.  812.456  at  compound  interest  for 
five  years=816.66ti.  883.33J+812.456= 
895.789,  the  cost  of  the  bond. 
C^  Alton  Blunk,  Crown  Centre. 
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51.  How  raaoy  posts  will  be  required  to 
fence  a  lot  200  feet  square  and  divide  it  by 
cross  fences  into  four  equal  square  lots,  the 
posts  to  be  10  feet  apart? 

200-5-10=20,  the  number  of  spaces  be- 
tween posts  on  each  side. 

The  outside  fence  will  require  80  posts. 
One  cross  fence  requires  19  posts. 
The  other  cross  fence  requires  18  posts. 
The  total  number  is  117  posts. 

Cordia  Homer,  Brighton. 

52.  A  farmer  plows  six  rods  wide  around 
a  square  field  and  finds  that  the  field  is  half 
plowed.     How  large  is  the  field  ? 

Let  x=  side  of  square  field. 
X— 12=  side  of  part  not  plowed. 

^2'=(x-12)«^ 

x2— 48x+288=0 

x=12  (2+1/2)  one  side  of  the  field. 
x2=144  (6+4(/2)=1678.5792  sq.  rd. 
=10.5  acres  (nearly). 
S.  Wilkin,  Union  City,  Ind. 

53.  The  diameter  of  a  bicycle  wheel  is 
30  in.  In  going  one  mile,  how  far  does  a 
point  on  the  rim  go  ? 

30x3.1416  =  94.248  circumference  of 
wheel 

1  mile  =  63360  in. 

63360-f-94. 248  =  672. 26.  No.  of  revolu- 
tions the  wheel  makes  in  one  mile.  In  each 
revolution  a  point  on  rim  marks  out  a  cy- 
cloid whose  IcDgth  is  8  times  the  radius  of 
120  inches,  which  is  10  ft.  672.26x10  ft. 
=6722.6  ft.  =The  distance  a  point  on  the 
rim  goes  in  one  mile. 

John  E.  Lung,  Geneva. 

[The  above  result  is  a  very  close  approx- 
imation. The  exact  result  can  be  gotten 
only  by  calculating  the  exact  length  of  the 
cycloid  branch  corresponding  to  .26  of  a 
revolution. — Ed.] 
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SOLUTIONS  REQUESTED. 

58.  In  the  government  table  of  rates  we 
find  that  a  6%  bond  maturing  in  10  years 
yields  4%  on  the  investment  if  bought  at 
116.35  If  the  interest  is  payable  serai- 
annually,  show  how  the  cost  has  been  de- 
termined. 

59.  Solve  x«+  y=ll 

X  +v2=  7 

60.  Solve  No.  3.  page  345. 

61.  Find  the  sura  of 

2.4.       .32,       .0567,       7.56, 

4.17  and  .4304122. 
(Solutions  should  be  sent  to  Robert  J. 
Aley,^03  Forest  Place,  Bloomington,  Ind., 
on  or  before  April  14.  Write  in  ink  and 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  If  you  ask 
a  question  requiring  a  personal  reply,  en- 
close a  starap.) 
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Thanks    for    the    Payment    of    Siib- 
scriptiens. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  a 
very  large  number  of  subscribers,  who 
have  paid  their  subscriptions  withiu  the 
past  thirty  days.  We  hope  to  receive  re- 
mittances from  many  more  this  month. 
Let  every  one  still  in  arrears  heed  this 
appeal. 

Qovernor  James  A.  Mount. 

In  the  death  of  Governor  Mount,  the 
public  schools  have  lost  a  faithful  friend. 
He  believed  in  them,  and  through  them 
he  acquired  the  highest  office  within  the 
gifts  of  the  people  of  Indiana. 

The  results  of  such  a  life  are  always  be- 
yond the  power  of  human  computation. 
The  numberless  impressions  made  in 
numberless  hearts  which  are  still  alive 
can  not  be  counted  and  measured  by  man. 
The  work  finished,  and  the  work  left  un- 
finished, no  human  eye  can  see.  But  the 
verdict  of  the  people  upon  the  worth  of 
his  character  must  ever  be  such  as  makes 
for  good  among  us. 

No  boy  can  read  the  life  of  Governor 
Mount  without  being  helped  in  his  efforts 
to  stand  worthily  in  the  world.  His  fidel- 
ity to  duty,  his  zeal  and  eagerness  are 
elements  of  character,  the  worth  of  which 
will  never  be  fully  appreciated.  While 
he  was  successful,  as  the  world  looks  upon 
success,  yet  hia  material  estate  is  the 


least  to  be  looked  upon  with  favor.  No 
assessor  can  be  appointed  to  take  inven- 
tory and  assess  the  value  of  the  richest 
and  greatest  possession  which  he  left  be- 
hind— a  good  name. 

Shortly  before  the  final  message  came 
to  him,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  a  social 
chat  with  him  in  his  rooms  at  the  Deni- 
son  hotel.  After  showing  his  delight  in 
anticipating  a  return  to  his  farm,  he  told 
the  following  anecdote,  in  answer  to  an 
inquiry  concerning  whether  he  would  not 
be  lonely  thereon. 

"A  man  well  along  in  years,  living  on 
a  ranch  in  the  West,  one  hundred  miles 
from  a  railroad  and  twenty  miles  from 
the  nearest  neighbor,  was  asked  how  he 
could  endure  such  isolation  and  solitude. 
T  am  not  lonely,'  he  replied.  ^Have  I  not 
nature  all  around  and  close  to  me  every- 
where? Besides,  I  have  the  best  of  com- 
pany. Thoreau  comes  and  talks  with  me 
of  Waldon  Pond  and  Boston,  its  environ- 
ments and  people;  Burroughs  and  Audu- 
bon make  trips  with  me  to  the  mountains 
and  the  woods;  Charles  Dickens  brings 
his  friends  and  acquaintances  to  see  me, 
and  they  have  become  my  friends.  When 
I  feel  the  need  of  a  change,  I  explore  Af- 
rica with  Livingstone  or  Stanley,  or  talk 
with  George  Kennan  about  the  ifiardships 
of  Siberia.  The  travelers  from  the  Way- 
side Inn  drop  in  and  recite  their  tales 
to  me  anew;  I  have  reserved  a  seat  for 
Shakespeare's  plays  for  any  night  in  the 
week.  I  go  to  the  neighbors  or  they  come 
to  me  at  least  once  a  month,  and  when 
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we  meet  we  visit.  I  waken  every  morning 
to  the  matin  song  service  of  the  birds, 
and  I  am  never  lonely.  But  I  pity,  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  pity  the  poor 
fellows  in  the  city,  who  are  crowded  and 
hurried  by  people  everywhere  and  yet 
have  no  time  to  know  anyone,  who  do  not 
read  any  books,  who  have  no  company 
and  no  neighbors.^ 

"This  anecdote  is  founded  on  fact,  and 
if  books  can  sustain,  comfort  and  keep 
alive  the  thinking  faculties  of  a  man 
upon  a  ranch,  they  certainly  can  relieve 
the  monotony  and  isolation  of  farm  life 
in  Indiana  homes." 

An  Official  Department. 

From  so  many  has  come  the  pressing 
invitation  to  continue  an  oflSlcial  depart- 
ment through  which  important  questions 
of  the  school  law  touclung  the  interests 
of  trustees,  teachers  and  patrons  may  be 
discussed.  The  following  letter  from 
State  Superintendent  Jones  still  further' 
emphasizes  this  point: 

"The  Educator-Journal  Co.,  City: 

"Dear  Sirs — Some  months  ago  you  pub- 
lished an  official  department  in  connec- 
tion with  your  editorial  pages.  I  have 
noted  with  regret  that  you  did  not  con- 
tinue the  work.  Many  school  officials  and 
teachers  were  informed  through  your 
magazine  of  the  law  and  decisions  on  dis- 
puted school  questions,  thus  saving  this 
department  much  work  in  making  indi- 
vidual answers  to  letters  of  inquiry. 

"Inasmuch  as  there  are  new  trustees 
throughout  the  state,  and  several  new 
measures  in  process  of  enactment  in  the 
legislature,  I  trust  that  you  will  again 
find  the  space  in  the  Educator-Journal  to 
bring  before  the  state  the  official  deci- 
sions which  are  of  mutual  interest  to 
school  officers  and  this  department. 
"Yours  very  truly, 

"F.  *L.  Jones." 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  announce  that 
this  department  will  be  continued,  and 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  Hon.  John 
M.  Bloss.  now  trustee  of  Hamilton  town- 
ship, Delaware  county,  who  was  state  su- 
perintendent twenty  years  ago.    At  that 


time,  the  editor  of  this  magazine  was 
serving  as  county  superintendent  and 
learned  then  that  no  man  had  a  better 
knowledge  of  school  law  than  he.  Since 
that  time,  he  has  been  actively  engaged 
in  school  work,  and  knows  the  law  better 
than  ever. 

We  shall  expect  this  department  to  be 
one  of  the  most  helpful  as  it  will  be  ably 
edited.  We  wish  to  make  this  especially 
valuable;  yes,  absolutely  indispensable  to 
teachers  and  trustees.  We  shall  be 
obliged  to  our  readers  if  they  will  assist 
us  in  giving  this  publicity.  Communica- 
tions for  this  should  be  marked  "Official 
Department.*' 

Non-Partisan  School  Boards. 

The  bill  for  the  nonpartisan  control  of 
school  boards,  which  was  suggested  by 
Governor  Durbin  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress, has  been  formulated  and  intro- 
duced in  the  general  assembly. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  make  it  im- 
possible to  elect  a  school  board  entirely 
from  one  political  party.  If  we  were  to 
study  the  history  of  this  movement,  it 
could  be  shown  that  the  idea  suggested 
therein  grew  out  of  Governor  Durbin's 
own  personal  experience.  For  a  long  time, 
in  his  home  city,  a  nonpartisan  board  has 
been  serving  the  people.  It  made  no 
difference  what  the  political  complexion 
of  the  city  council  was,  the  member 
of  the  school  board  elected  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy was  always  chosen  from  among  the 
citizens  so  as  to  give  the  minority  political 
representation.  If  some  ardent  member 
of  the  coimcil  tried  to  have  it  otherwise, 
there  were  always  enough  members  to 
unite  to  maintain  this  principle,  and  as  a 
result  the  school  board  of  that  city  has 
acted  more  satisfactorily  than  boards  usu- 
ally have  done.  It  is  true,  that  there  is 
more  friction  and  animosity  between  fac- 
tions of  the  same  party  in  local  affairs 
than  there  is  between  the  parties  proper. 

The  bill  meets  with  favor  wherever 
mentioned,  and  it  is  almost  certain  of 
passage.  We  are  coming  to  realize  more 
and  more  the  needlessness  of  close  politi- 
cal organization  in  local  affairs,  and  to 
put    this    idea    into    legal    form    will 
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strengthen  it.  In  some  communities  such 
ideas  grow  slowly,  and  in  many  it  is  now 
already  a  law  in  practice.  So  to  hasten 
this  desirable  end  and  apply  it  through- 
out the  state,  a  bill  has  been,  framed,  in- 
troduced, and  in  all  probability  will  be 
enacted.  It  is  particularly  true  of  our 
school  affairs — the  pride  of  everyone — 
that  nothing  but  special  fitness  for  the 
work  in  hand  shall  be  weighed  when  con- 
sidering persons  whose  business  it  is  to 
conduct  them. 

We  have  gone  so  far  in  our  fundamen- 
tal government — the  constitution — as  to 
put  a  man's  religious  views  absolutely  be- 
yond the  control  of  any  legislative  body, 
and  we  all  accept  this  as  wise.  It  may  be 
greater  wisdom  to  legalize  this  thought  of 
nonpartisan  school  boards  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  common  schools.  The  more 
we  dwell  upon  the  term  "common 
schools"  the  more  do  we  realize  their 
closeness  to  the  people,  and  no  party, 
sect,  or  class,  as  such,  should  be  entrusted 
with  their  management.  In  a  school 
board,  such  as  is  contemplated  by  this 
bill,  the  one  important  consideration — 
the  good  of  the  schools — ^must  ever  be  up- 
permost in  the  thought  of  the  board,  and 
when  a  common  conclusion  of  its  mem- 
bers is  reached,  it  is  generally  the  best 
that  could  be  expected,  and  one  that 
grows  in  importance  with  the  people. 

Education  tends  to  develop  superior  in- 
dividuals, who  should  exercise  a  controll- 
ing influence  over  the  multitude.  •  "The 
individual,''  as  has  been  said,  "is  the 
proof  of  the  race."  Let  us  make  it 
stronger  by  saying,  he  is  the  promise,  the 
salvation  of  his  race.  As  to  its  manner 
of  working,  education  is  conservative 
rather  than  progressive  in  its  main  fea- 
tures. A  few  progressive,  philanthropic 
individuals  must  lead  and  direct  these 
educational  movements,  which  they  see 
by  their  broader  views  are  essential  ele- 
ments in  the  common  good. 

Let  this  bill  become  a  law  and  it  will 
check  the  unwise  use  of  party  power  in 
the  control  of  our  common  schools  where 
it  has  existed,  and  it  will  emphasize  and 
strengthen  its  teachings  in  those  locali- 
ties where  it  has  been  a  law  by  common 
consent  for  some  time. 


The  Incentive  of  Praise. 

In  the  report  of  the  superintendents' 
club,  published  in  these  columns,  oc- 
curred these  significant  words: 

"The  favorable  features  are  discussed 
in  order  to  emphasize  them  and  thereby 
to  encourage  the  local  superintendent 
and  his  corps  of  teachers.  We  all  work 
better  when  we  know  that  the  good  we 
are  doing  is  aprpreciated." 

This  is  especially  true  of  children.  In 
aealing  with  them  we  are  far  too  ready 
with  blame,  far  too  chary  with  praise, 
and  praise  honestly  used  is  the  oil  that 
keeps  the  school  machinery  from  friction. 
If  a  child  has  tried  to  please,  recognize 
the  effort.  We  have  in  mind  a  father  who 
is  secretly  proud  of  his  boy,  but  he  is 
tongue-tied  by  reserve,  or  he  is  afraid 
that  praise  will  seem  like  flattery,  yet  as 
siuilight  to  the  flower,  as  water  to  the 
thirsty,  is  praise  from  the  lips  of  those 
we  love. 

But  far  worse  than  withholding  praise 
is  the  too  common  fault  of  those  who  find 
fault  with  children  in  the  presence  of 
others.  Mothers  are  not  blameless  in  this 
regard,  but  fathers  are  the  greater  of- 
fenders. A  man  is  tired,  or  worried,  or 
out  of  sorts,  and  his  boy  does  or  says 
something  inexpedient  or  indiscreet.  The 
best  way  would  be  to  wait  until  alone 
with  the  boy,  and  then  explain  the  error. 
Men  blurt  out  their  rebukes  in  a  method 
little  less  than  brutal.  If  this  home 
treatment  of  the  boy  be  duplicated  in  the 
school,  is  it  any  wonder  that  many  a 
sensitive  nature  is  calloused? 

All  public  fault-finding  is  to  be  depre- 
cated. In  most  cases  a  child  wishes  to  do 
and  to  be  right.  Inexperience  leads  him 
into  many  mistakes  and  misunderstand- 
ings. A  great  lesson  for  the  teacher  and 
the  parent  is  contained  in  the  quotation 
referred  to  above.  Emphasizing  the  fav- 
orable features  of  conduct  and  effort 
means  much  in  the  life  of  the  child,  mak- 
ing him  happy,  hopeful  and  teachable. 

A  Teacher's  Patience. 

Patience  is  generally  regarded  as,  pre- 
eminently, the  teacher's  virtue — as  a 
first  essential  of  the  teacher's  equipment. 
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And  yet  there  is,  perhaps,  no  virtue  for 
which  the  teacher  has,  ideally,  less  need, 
for  the  moment  a  teacher  becomes  con- 
scious of  the  necessity  of  making  an  ob- 
jective exercise  of  patience,  he  has  at  that 
moment  perceived  the  insufficiency  of  his 
efforts  to  accomplish  his  purpose  as  a 
teacher.  True,  it  sometimes  seems  that 
certain  pupils  are  incapable  of  being  in- 
terested and  controlled  by  any  teacher 
who  may  be  put  in  charge  of  them.  But 
it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  there  is 
a  way  of  holding  such  pupils,  whether  the 
teacher  who  understands  that  way  is  in 
charge  or  not;  and  in  so  far  as  a  teacher 
fails  to  discern  that  way  will  he  need,  in 
all  probability,  to  exercise  his  patience. 
He  must  remember  that  he  calls  this  vir- 
tue into  play  only  to  compliment  his  own 
shortcomings  in  the  function  of  a 
teacher.  The  measure  of  a  teacher^s 
necessity  for  patience,  therefore,  is  gen- 
erally the  measure  of  his  lack  of  teach- 
ing proficiency.  The  teacher  who  desires 
to  do  his  best  work  will  never  regard  his 
pupils  as  the  objects  of  his  patience. 


"THE  MADNESS  OF  PHILIP.*' 

Josephine  Dodge  Baskam  writes  in  the 
December  McClure  a  little  story  with  the 
above  title  which  is  all  that  Miss  Baskam 
intended  it  to  be.  It  is  witty,  entertain- 
ing, amusing,  and  the  illustrations  by  F. 
V.  Cory  are  delicious. 

It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  Miss 
Baskam  herself  was  aware  of  the  deep 
meanings,  the  hidden  significance  which 
others  have  discovered  in  this  "kinder- 
garten tragedy." 

Philip  was  a  bad,  or,  as  Mrs.  R.  B. 
M.  Smith  would  say,  an  injured  little  boy 
who  "got  up  wrong,"  aa  counties  little 
boys  have  done  before  him. 

The  day  began  with  putting  his  sister 
into  the  bolster  case,  and  ended  with  his 
being  surreptitiously  spanked  in  the  coal- 
cellar  of  the  kindergarten  by  an  irate 
mother.  The  interval  was  filled  with 
numerous  acts  vividly  portrayed  which 
demoralized  the  kindergarten,  discomfited 


the  teachers  and  horrified  Mrs.  E.  B.  M. 
Smith,  the  visitor  with  extended  knowl- 
edge of  Froebelian  principles  and  a  criti- 
cal spirit. 

When  the  mother  brought  the  re- 
pentant and  subdued  Philip  back  to  the 
kindergarten  and  he  requested  that  they 
be  allowed  to  sing  "My  Heart  is  God's 
Little  Garden,"  in  closing,  those  not  in 
the  secret  assumed  that  moral  suasion  had 
prevailed,  but  the  junior  assistant  and 
Philip^s  mother  knew  how  the  demcm 
had  been  exorcised,  and  they  didn't  tdl. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  comment 
upon  this  little  story,  and  one  prominent 
daily  paper  calls  upon  its  readers  to  peruse 
and  seriously  consider  its  lessons.  As  was 
said  before,  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
writer  meant  to  teach  any  lesson.  It  is 
not  probable  either  that  she  meant  to  give 
a  true  picture  of  a  kindergarten.  She 
meant  to  write  an  amusing  story  and  suc- 
ceeded, and  it  is  cordially  commended  to 
those  who  like  to  be  amused — and  who 
does  not? 

One  is  inclined  to  wonder  though,  if  the 
writer  in  the  aforesaid  paper  would  really 
like  to  see  the  methods  of  Philip's  Irish 
mother  substituted  for  those  of  the  kin- 
dergarten as  it  exists;  and  if  he  would  like 
to  see  the  schools  in  general  go  back  to  the 
era  of  hickory  switches,  lock-outs  and  all 
the  other  incidents  of  the  "good,  old- 
fashioned  times." 


At  school,  friendship  is  a  passion.  All 
loves  of  after  life  can  never  bring  its  rap- 
ture or  its  wretchedness.  How  much  is 
meant  by  a  schoolboy's  friendship! 


The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  before  it  the  interesting  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines  are  a  part  of » the  United 
States  or  not.  With  the  settlement  of 
this  question  will  be  settled  the  constita- 
tionality  of  the  policy  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley  in  putting  a  tariff  on  Porto  Rican 
imports  and  keeping  the  Philippines  in 
subjection  to  military  rule. 
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OFFICIAL   DEPARTMENT. 

John  M.  Bi.oss,  Anthony,  Ind. 


Question:  In  case  of  contagious  diseases 
It  becomes  necessary,  as  a  means  of  pre- 
serving the  general  health  of  the  commun- 
ity, that  a  pesthouse  be  built,  and  that  par- 
ties having  said  diseases  be  provided  for, 
and  that  families  having  been  exposed  be 
quarantined  and  provided  for  during  the 
period  of  quarantine.  Is  it  the  duty  of  the 
tdvnship  trustee  to  meet  such  expense  at 
the  cost  of  the  township,  or  shall  it  be  met 
by  the  county  board  of  health? 

Answer:  The  law  provides  "that  local 
boards  of  health  shall  have  authority,  and  it 
shall  be  their  duty  in  the  locality  concerned, 
under  the  direction  of  the  state  board  of 
health,  to  promulgate  and  enforce  such  regu- 
lations for  the  preservation  of  public  health 
and  the  prevention  of  epidemic  and  contagi- 
ous diseases  as  may  be  deemed  advisable 
by  them.  The  county  board  of  health  should 
be  regarded  as  having  authority  sufficient 
to  protect  the  public  health,  and  expenses 
authorized  by  the  board  of  health  for  the 
public  benefit  should  be  defrayed  by  the 
benefited  public.  So  far  as  indebtedness  oc- 
casioned by  reason  of  the  measures  taken  by 
the  board  to  protect  public  health  by  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  the  disease,  to  that 
etxent  the  payment  should  be  made  by  the 
county,  and  not  by  the  town  or  township. 

Question:  For  what  holidays  can  teachers 
legally  claim  compensation  without  teach- 
ing? 

Answer:  The  first  day  of  the  week,  com- 
monly called  Sunday;  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary, commonly  called  New  Year's  day;  the 
fourth  day  of  July;  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
December,  commonly  called  Christmas  day; 
and  any  day  appointed  or  recommended  by 
tne  president  of  the  United  States  or  the 
governor  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  as  a  day 
of  public  fast  or  thanksgiving;  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  February,  commonly  called 
Washington's  birthday:  and  the  thirtieth  day 
of  May,  commonly  called  Memorial  day;  the 
day  of  any  ereneral.  national,  or  state  elec- 
3 


tion,  shall  be  holidays  within  the  state  of 
Indiana.  (See  acts  of  legislature,  1887,  p. 
101.) 

Question:  What  are  the  requirements  of 
applicants  for  positions  in  the  school  work  of 
our  new  possessions? 

Answer:    The  requirements  are  as  follows: 

1.  Must  be  a  college  or  normal  school 
graduate. 

2.  Must  be  actively  engaged  in  school 
work  similar  to  the  kind  applied  for,  In  the 
Unltod  States  at  the  present  time. 

3.  Must  furnish  evidence  of  good  physical 
condition  sufficient  to  withstand  the  tropical 
climate. 

4.  Must,  if  acceptable,  agree  to  contract 
for  three  years. 

Dear  Sir— Your  favor  of  February  11  is  at 
hand.  In  answer  to  same  will  say  that  on 
page  101,  acts  of  1889,  the  legal  holidays  are 
named.  The  courts  have  decided  that  legal 
holidays  can  not  be  deducted  from  the  time 
for  which  a  teacher  contracts  to  tench  and 
his  pay  reduced  accordingly.  He  Is  entitled 
to  pay  for  such  days,  even  though  he  does 
not  teach.  Yours  very  truly, 

FRANK  I..  JONES. 

Dear  Sir— It  has  been  held  by  the  courts 
that  when  schools  are  ordered  closed  by  the 
board  of  health  on  account  of  any  contagious 
disease,  the  teachers  are  entitled  to  their 
salaries  the  same  as  if  there  had  been  no 
Interruption  in  the  school  work. 

The    statement  in   the   contract  "days  of 
actual  teaching"  would  not  release  the  town- 
ship trustee  from    liability.     Teachers    are 
also  entitled  to  pay  for  legal  holidays. 
Yours  very  truly, 

FRANK  L.  JONES. 

Dear  Sir— I  think  the  home  can  not  in  any 
case  be  considered  a  private  school,  and  it 
will  be  the  duty  of  the  truant  officer  to  en- 
force the  attendance  of  children  in  some  pri- 
vate or  public  school.     It  is  the  spirit  of 
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modern  education  that  the  children  need 
more  than  home  training  to  make  them  good 
citizens,  however  good  the  home  may  be. 
The  constant  contact  of  the  child  with  other 
children  and  with  different  Ideas  which 
come  from  different  homes,  under  the  stimu- 
lation of  a  public  school  teacher  fits  the 
child  for  citizenship,  a  thing  that  the  home 
unassisted  can  not  do. 

Yours  very  truly, 

FRANK  L.  JONES. 

Dear  Sir— In  your  letter  of  the  18th  you 
ask  whether  or  not  a  trustee  can  be  com- 
pelled to  continue  his  schools  during  a 
period  of  six  months  when  the  local  levy 
was  not  placed  at  a  figure  that  would  give 
him  sufficient  revenue  to  so  continue  them. 
In  reply  I  wish  to  say  that  where  a  trus- 
tee or  advisory  board  has  not  placed  the  lo- 
cal tuition  levy  to  the  limit,  that  the  schools 
must  be  continued  and  the  teachers  paid 
from  the  distribution  of  school  revenues 
made  In  the  following  May  or  June.  You 
can  not  evade  the  law,  unless  It  be  that  the 
full  local  levy  does  not  give  sufficient  rev- 
enue to  maintain  the  six  months  of  school. 
Yours  very  truly, 

FRANK  L.  JONES. 

Dear  Sir— Your  favor  of  recent  date  at 
hand.  Replying  to  same,  will  say  that  since 
the  orphans'  home  Is  supported  In  part  from 
private  funds,  the  township  trustee  would 
not  be  authorized  in  building  a  schoolhouse 
for  the  support  of  the  children.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  your  county  commissioners 
and  the  private  organization  Jointly  to  pro- 
vide for  the  children.  After  the  house  Is 
b'lllt  the  trustee  would  be  authorized  in 
supplying  a  teacher  for  the  school. 
Yours  very  truly, 

FRANK  L.  JONES. 

Dear  Sir— Section  6202,  R.  S.  1897,  directs 
patrons  how  to  proceed  In  order  to  prevent 
the  employment  of  a  teacher.  I  quote  as 
follows  from  this  section:  "The  said  trus- 
tee shall  not  employ  any  teacher  whom  a 
majority  of  those  entitled  to  vote  at  school 
meetings  have  decided,  at  any  regular  school 
meeting,  they  do  not  wish  eraployod;  and. 
at  any  time  after  the  commencement  of  any 
school.  If  a  majority  of  such  voters  petition 


such  trustee  that  they  wish  the  teacher 
thereof  dismissed,  such  trustee  shall  dis- 
miss such  teacher,  but  only  upon  due  notice, 
and  upon  good  cause  shown;  but  such 
teacher  shall  be  entitled  to  pay  for  such 
services  rendered."  Now,  if  your  trustee 
has  not  already  contracted  with  the  teacher 
under  consideration,  the  patrons  of  the 
school  district  would  be  authorized  in  pe- 
titioning the  trustee  not  to  contract  with 
said  teacher.  If  this  action  is  taken  at  a 
school  meeting  regularly  called,  it  would  be 
Illegal  for  the  trustee  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  teacher.  If  the  trustee  has 
already  contracted  with  the  teacher  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  patrons  of  a  district  to 
prefer  charges  of  immorality,  lack  of  qual- 
ification, etc.  Such  a  procedure  would  make 
a  trial  necessary. 

Yours  very  truly, 

FRANK  L.  JONES. 

Dear  Sir— Replying  to  your  favor  of  recent 
date,  will  say  that  it  is  my  opinion  that 
school  boards  have  a  legal  right  to  fix  any 
price  that  can  be  agreed  upon  for  the  high 
school  tuition,  as  provided  in  the  new  trans- 
fer law,  provided  that  more  than  $3  per 
month  per  pupil  is  not  charged.  I  have  writ- 
ten several  letters  advising  school  boards  to 
make  cheaper  rate  whenever  It  can  be  done. 
Yours  very  truly, 

FRANK  L.  JONES. 

Dear  Sir— A  county  superintendent  has 
the  final  decision  in  the  matter  of  location 
of  a  school  building.  He  should,  however, 
take  into  consideration  the  advantages  and 
best  Interests  of  the  majority  of  the  people. 
No  appeal  lies  to  this  office  In  the  event  the 
citizens  are  not  pleased  with  the  county- 
superintendent's  decision.  It  would  be  Im- 
possible at  this  time  for  a  trustee  to  build  a 
schoolhouse  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
advisory  board.  In  the  event  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  do  not  favor  the  bulldlnj? 
of  a  schoolhouse.  but  the  trustee  and  ad- 
visory board  agree  to  do  so,  the  people  will 
have  to  submit.  The  trustee  has  very  great 
authority  In  the  matter  of  erecting  school 
buildings.  FRANK  L.  JONES, 


Note.— Questions  for  this  department  may 
be  marked  "Official  Department,"  and  sent 
to  the  Educator- Journal  Company. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS'  CLUB. 

GEO.  F.  BASS. 

This  club,  as  its  name  suggests,  is  made 
up  of  superintendeuts  of  sciiools  in  southern 
indiaua.  Its  active  membersliip  is  limited 
to  twenty  members,  and  none  but  persons 
actively  engaged  in  superintending  city 
schools  are  eligible  to  active  membership. 
Persons  who  are  indirectly  interested  in 
educational  matters  may  become  honorary 
members;  such  members  may  attend  the 
meetings  and  tal^e  part  in  all  discussions, 
but  they  have  no  vote  upon  any  question 
that  may  come  before  the  club. 

One  meeting  is  held  each  year  at  such 
place  as  is  determined  upon  at  the  preced- 
ing annual  meeting.  The  work  done  by  the 
club  consists  of  a  period  of  observing  the 
schools  of  the  city  in  wliich  the  club  may 
meet,  followed  by  a  meeting  in  which  the 
members  freely  discuss  points  observed  dur- 
ing their  visits  to  the  different  rooms. 

The  favorable  features  are  discussed  in 
order  to  emphasize  them  and  thereby  to  en- 
courage the  local  superintendent  and  his 
corps  of  teachers.  This  encouragement  does 
much  good.  We  all  worlt  better  when  we 
l^now  that  the  good  we  are  doing  is  appre- 
ciated by  those  whom  we  deem  capable  of 
judging.  There  is  another  good  that  comes 
from  the  discussion  of  these  favorable  fea- 
tures. The  principles  of  education  involved 
are  brought  out  and  eveiT  visiting  superin- 
tendent taltes  some  valuable  suggestions  to 
the  schools  in  his  charge. 

The  unfavorable  features  are  discussed 
vigorously  but  always  in  a  friendly  spirit. 
Reasons  why  they  are  regarded  unfavorably 
are  set  forth;  this  brings  before  the  club 
again  the  true  underlying  principles  of  edu- 
cation. 

It  is  believed  that  these  discussions  are 
mutually  helpful  because  they  tend  to  set 
higher  educational  Ideals  which  must  have 
a  reflex  influence  on  the  schools. 

The  club  feels  that  two  important  factors 
must  be  considered  in  Judging  any  system 


of  schools.  They  are  the  superintendent  and 
his  corps  of  teachers.  These  are  the  most 
important  factors  of  any  school  system.  The 
club  does  not  undervalue  good,  clean,  well 
ventilated  buildings.  Building  and  school 
apparatus  are  a  necessity— but  these  with- 
out a  superintendent  and  teachers— or,  wliat 
is  worse,  with  a  poor  superintendent  and 
poor  teachers  are  a  calamity. 

What  are  the  superintendent's  ideas  as  to 
tlie  purpose  of  the  school?  Does  he  believe 
that  the  scliools  exist  for  the  good  of  the 
pupils  only?  If  he  does,  has  he  the  courage 
to  act  in  accordance  with  his  thought  in 
selecting  his  teachers  and  directing  theii 
worl£,  after  they  are  appointed. 

Does  he  think  that  it  is  the  duty  of  V 
school  to  turn   out  tradesmen,    merchar 
bankers,  lawyers,  doctors,  teachers,  farm 
etc.?    Or,  does  he  beUeve  that  the  scl 
should   make  men  and   women   with 
power  so  harmoniously  developed  tha 
might  become  any  of  the  above  if  th 
so  inclined  to  turn  their  attention  to 
them;  and  that,  in  addition  to  any 
accomplishments,  they  would  be 
zens  and  neighbors;  that  they  wor 
under  any  and  all  conditions 
tional  and  life  ideals  must  show 
agement  of  the  schools.    First  c 
intendent  must  be  a  gentlemr 
must  set  the  pace  for  his  coi 
tors,  much  depends  upon  hi' 
and  of  education. 

No    superintendent    can 
corps  of  weak  teachers.    T 
possess  scholarship,  but  tl 
fessioual  luiowledge  and 
they  must  have  skill  in 
fessional    knowledge    i 
teaching  that  they  m- 
They  must  have  the  ' 
hend,  and  become  ir 
educational  ideals  t^ 
thinkers  may  evol 
the  artistic  skill  f 
teaching.     The  tr 
high  rank. 
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The  last  meeting  of  this  club  was  held  in 
the  city  of  Martinsyille  ou  the  25th  of  Janu- 
ary. The  club,  feeling  that  it  is  only  fair 
to  the  superintendent,  teachers  and  citizens 
of  Martinsville,  that  they  should  know  how 
the  club  regards  the  Martinsville  schools, 
appointed  one  of  the  honorary  members  to 
furnish  the  city  papers  with  a  report  setting 
forth  the  estimate  the  club  placed  upon  the 
schools  as  seen  by  its  members  on  their  re- 
cent visit 

The  club  feels  that  the  superintendent  of 
the  Martinsville  schools  has  the  highest  edu- 
cational ideals  and  that  he  has  the  ability 
and  courage  to  hold  to  them  and  square  his 
actions  by  them  in  his  daily  work  in  direct- 
ing the  schools  as  well  as  in  the  selecting 
of  his  teachers  whose  appointments  he  rec- 
ommends. 

The  citizens  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
electing  a  school  board  that  supports  such 
a  superintendent  in  carrying  out  his  plans 
in  the  management  of  the  schools.  The 
teachers  are  fortunate  in  having  such  a 
leader  and  he  is  equally  fortunate  in  having 
such  a  corps  of  earnest  and  live  teachers. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  the  self-satisfied 
condition  among  the  teachers  that  means 
stagnation.  There  seems  to  be  a  spirit  of 
progress  pervading  the  entire  corps. 

It  is  not  meant  by  these  remarks  that  the 
schools  and  teachers  are  perfect  but  that 
they  are  "faced"  in  the  right  direction.  They 
are  striving  toward  perfection. 

The  general  good  spirit  existing  in  these 
schools  is  very  noticeable.  One  member 
said  he  was  much  pleased  with  the  disci- 
pline, but  another  said  he  did  not  observe 
any  discipline.  He  perhaps  meant  disciplin- 
ing. Every  one  seemed  bent  on  attending 
to  his  own  business. 

As  a  rule  the  teachers  taught  In  a  way 
that  tends  to  develop  power  in  the  pupil. 
This  was  especially  noticeable  in  the  high 
school  work  observed.  Some  members  said 
that  this  was  not  as  prominent  in  some  of 
the  lower  grades,  but  that  In  others  it  was 
quite  apparent. 

The  new  high  school  building  is  a  credit 
to  the  city  and  it  is  having  an  uplifting  lu- 
ll u  en  ce  on  the  entire  school  system.  We  are 
pleased  to  note  the  effort  to  make  even  the 
old  buildings  clean,  well  ventilated,  com- 
fortably heated  and  lighted.    The  club  feels 


that  the  school  board  and  the  superintend- 
ent deserve  much  credit  for  the  marked  hn- 
provement  of  the  schools  during  the  hut 
few  years.  It  is  hoped  that*  the  schools  will 
continue  to  be  conducted  for  the  sole  good 
of  the  children. 


TREASURER'S  REPORT,  STATE  TEACH- 
ERS' ASSOCIATION. 

James  R.  Hart,  In  account  with  the  Indi- 
ana State  Teachers'  Association,  as  per  the 
following  itemized  statement: 

January  i,  ipcio. 

To  cash  on  hand $373  26 

December  26-2S,  1900. 

To  cash— 

From   members 601  50 

From  door  receipts 10  75 

Donation  from  Grand  Hotel 200  00 

Total  $1,185  51 

By  cash— 

Lebanon  Patriot,  printing |62  00 

Central  Pass.  Assn.  Special  Agent  17  00 
Wm.  B.  Burford,  teachers'  rois- 
ter    6  80 

C.  R.  Henderson,  lecture 40  00 

C.  A.  Robinson,  expenses  as  mem- 
ber of  executive  committee 22  88 

Geo.  R.  Wilson,  same 24  20 

R.     A.     Smith,     street     railway, 

piano,  music  34  00 

J.    Z.   A.   McCaughan,    expenses, 

member  executive  committee. .  6  60 

Edwin  S.  Monroe,  same 19  30 

John  H.  Balr,  ?ame 11  25 

W.  P.  Hart,  expenses,  chairman 

executive    committee 92  57 

R.  G.  Boone,  expenseR 34  80 

John  M.  Coulter,  lecture 6u  00 

Lewis  H.  Jones,  expenses 26  70 

A.  H.  Douglas,  asst  secy 5  00 

J.  A.  Moran,  same 6  00 

C.  A.  Peterson,  same 5  00 

J.  C.  Gregg,  doorkeeper 6  00 

W.    S.   Almond,   doorkeeper   and 

expenses  g  00 

Lela  Vaught,  recording  secretary  25  00 

Use  of  Plymouth  church 15  00 

Indiana   School  Journal  and  In- 
land Bducator,  advertising 5  00 
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Baker  &  Thornton,  supplies  and 

chairs 26  40 

Grand  Hotel,  '&^  lunches 33  50 

Jas.  R.  Hart,  v^xpenses,  postage, 

exchange,  express  and  supplies.      51  21 
Jas.  R.  Hart,  salary  per  secy,  and 

treas 50  00 

H.  T.  Condee,  typewriter 30  00 

Covington  Republican,  printing. .       15  50 

Covington  Friend,  printing 15  50 

M.    Mayer,    Jr.,    wrapping    paper 

and    twine 8  10 

F.  W.  Boyd,  postmaster  at  Cov- 
ington, mailing  8,000  programs       79  33 
D.   C.   Caufman,   express  agent, 

Covington 39  55 

Appropriation  to  National  Elduca- 

tional  Association 75  00 

January  i,  1901. 
Balance  on  hand 253  42 

Total  n^S6  51 

Entire  number  enrolled,  1,091. 
Number   of   railroad   tickets    signed    and 
vised,  495. 

There  were  three  counties  in  the  state 
without  representation  on  the  roster  of  the 
general  association. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  R.  HART, 
Permanent  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

BNROLLMBNT  BY  COUNTIES. 

Number  enrolled  from  each  county  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers' 
Association,  December  26-28,  1900:  Adams 
5,  Allen  6,  Bartholomew  16,  Benton  4, 
Blackford  6,  Boone  33,  Brown  0,  Carroll  13, 
Cass  10,  Clark  8,  Clay  6,  Clinton  16,  Craw- 
ford 2,  Daviess  3,  Dearborn  12,  Decatur  8, 
Dekalb  1,  Delaware  52,  Dubois  3,  Elkhart  7, 
Fayette  12,  Floyd  3.  Fountain  38,  Franklin 
9,  Fulton  7,  Gibson  9,  Grant  15,  Greene  11, 
Hamilton  19,  Hancock  19,  Harrison  3,  Hend- 
ricks 15,  Henry  10,  Howard  19,  Huntington 
19,  Jackson  6,  Jasper  6,  Jay  3,  Jefferson  10, 
Jennings  28,  Johnson  10,  Knox  19,  Kos- 
ciusko 9,  Lagrange  1,  Lake  3,  Laporte  3, 
Lawrence  5,  Madison  34,  Marion  144,  Mar- 
BhaU  1,  Martin  2,  Miami  15,  Monroe  24, 
Montgomery  11,  Morgan  18,  Newton  3,  No- 
ble 5,  Ohio  1,  Orange  3,  Owen  6,  Parke  14, 
Perry  1,  Pike  3,  Porter  4,  Posey  5,  Pulaski 
1,  Putnam  19,  Randolph  11,  Ripley  4,  Rush 


19,  Scott  4,  Shelby  11,  Spencer  0,  Starke  1, 
St  Joseph  4,  Steuben  0,  Sullivan  6,  Switz- 
erland 0,  Tippecanoe  33,  Tipton  6,  Union  4, 
Vanderburgh  10,  Vermillion  10,  Vigo  47, 
Wabash  15,  Warren  1,  Warrick  1,  Washing- 
ton 4,  Wayne  30,  Wells  6,  White  9,  Whit- 
ley 3;  recorded  by  counties,  1,075;  recorded 
without  county  or  town  given,  3;  Ohio,  5; 
Illinois,  6;  Kentucky,  2;  grand  total,  1,091. 
Railroad  certificates  signed  and  vised,  495. 
JAMES  R.  HART, 
Recording  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


SPRING    AND    SUMMER   SCHOOL  — TRI- 
STATE  NORMAL,  ANGOLA,  IND. 

There  will  be  a  fine  gathering  of  teachers 
in  the  Tri-State  Normal  this  spring  and  sum- 
mer. 

Two  things  especially  will  attract: 

(a)  Attractions  for  those  who  want  to  get 
better  license  and  do  better  teaching. 

(b)  Attractions  for  those  who  want  univer- 
sity work  with  a  view  to  getting  credits  in 
some  leading  university. 

(a)  For  special  preparation  for  teaching— 
Everything  that  can  be  desired  in  this  line 
will  be  given,  by  the  best  teachers.  I  have 
not  space  to  name  all  these  classes.  Let  me 
specially  recommend  the  following:  (1) 
grammar.  Two  classes,  (a)  one  for  teach- 
ers who  want  a  wide  range  of  the  subject- 
such  as  will  enable  them  to  make  a  decided 
hit  either  in  the  schoolroom  or  in  the  insti- 
tute. This  means  a  comprehension  not  of 
a  grammar,  but  of  grammar.  In  this  class 
you  will  have  a  grammarian  for  teacher, 
whose  methods  are  copyrighted,  and  whose 
ability  both  as  scholar  and  teacher  is  not 
excelled.  A  class  by  the  same  teacher, 
which  will  be  made  up  of  those  who  have 
not  studied  grammar,  and  those  who  are  not 
already  very  fair  grammarians.  (2)  A 
class  in  Bnglish  analysis  by  the  same 
teacher,  using  his  recently  copyrighted 
methods.  (3)  Arithmetic,  four  classes— 
(a)  One  beginning  with  the  first  of  Cook 
and  Cropsey.  (b)  Another  using  the  same 
book  beginning  at  percentage  and  go- 
ing through,  (c)  Another  class  using  Ray's 
higher,  beginning  at  percentage  and  go- 
ing through,  (d)  A  teachers'  class,  using 
no  text  book.    In  this  class  we  enjoy  free- 
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dom.  Here  is  where  you  will  be  surprised. 
This  is  my  class.  For  years  I  have  longed 
to  be  free  from  books  and  answers.  It  is 
no  longer  an  experiment.  When  the  answer 
is  before  us  we  can  guess  it  out,  but  in  this 
class  we  have  to  luiow,  not  guess.  This  is 
delightful.  In  tnis  class  no  study  outside  is 
required.  We  come  fresh  into  the  class  for 
an  hour's  tussle  and  it  is  the  liveliest  hour 
of  the  twenty-four.  The  enthusiasm  is 
boundless.  In  this  class  I  promise  you  to 
give  a  thorough  desire  to  teach  the  so-called 
dry  subject.  I  especially  invite  you  to  join 
Professor  Bailey's  training  class  for  teach- 
ers. Every  possible  perplexity  about  the 
teaching  of  every  grade,  and  every  difficulty 
about  government  and  school  organization 
are  discussed  by  one  who  has  gone  through 
all  this  work  in  the  public  schools  from  the 
lower  grades  up  to  the  superintendent. 
From  letters  I  have  received  about  this 
class,  from  teachers  over  all  the  states,  I 
would  say  that  the  work  done  Is  intensely 
practical.  I  ought  to  speak  in  detail  of 
geography,  history,  physiology,  reading  cir- 
cle work,  drawing  and  so  on  and  on,  but  I 
can  not.  I  say  again,  that  everything  will 
be  taught  that  has  to  do  with  teaching,  and 
all  by  experts. 

(b)  Attractions  for  those  who  would  take 
university  works— such  institutions  as  Chi- 
cago university  give  us  full  credit  for  such 
work  done  here.  Already  high  school  teach- 
ers are  arranging  to  be  here  as  soon  as  their 
schools  are  out  I  Just  got  a  letter  from 
principal  of  high  school  in  one  of  the  large 
towns  of  the  state,  saying,  "I'll  be  with  you 
in  June  for  summer  school,  and  will  stay  all 
next  year  to  get  classical  course  finished, 
with  a  view  to  finishing  in  Chicago  univer- 
slt.>.  My  superintendent  has  given  me  a 
year's  leave  of  absence." 

Physical  Attractions.— Our  county  is  cov- 
ered with  fine  lakes,  about  100  In  all.  An- 
gola is  beautifully  shaded  and  every  way 
clean.  (No  saloons  In  the  county  or  town.) 
Students  are  admitted  into  the  best  homes. 
VC  say,  write  early  for  a  home.  We  shall 
be  crowded,  but  If  you  let  me  know  we  will 
find  you  a  good  place.  Board,  furnished 
room  and  tuition  $2.85  per  week.  No  halls. 
All  are  homed  In  families. 

Spring  school  of  10  weeks  opens  April  2. 
Summer  school  of  10  weeks  opens  June  11. 


You  can  enter  any  week  in  the  term.  Need 
not  wait  for  beginning  of  term.  We  have 
fine  musical,  business  and  law  schools. 
Chas.  D.  Nason,  Ph.  D.,  of  University  of 
Pa.,  has  general  charge  of  pedagogical  de 
partment. 

Come  and  we  promise  the  best  summer  of 
your  life  and  a  most  delightful  time.  Ask 
foi'  catalogue. 

L.  M.  SNIFF,  A.  M.,  President, 

Angola,  Indiana. 


A  FRUITFUL  LIFE. 


On  July  IG,  1855,  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Ferdinand  township  ordered  a  meeting  to  be 
held  on  August  6,  1855,  to  divide  a  school 
district  in  that  township.  The  result  was 
the  organization  of  what  is  now  district  No. 
3,  commonly  luiown  as  the  Luken  schooL 
On  December  4,  1855,  a  contract  was  closed 
for  the  erection  of  a  schoolhouse  for  the 
sum  of  $107,  the  house  to  be  erected  on  or 
before  May,  1856.  On  June  9,  the  house  was 
received  and  paid  for. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  what  is  now  the 
only  log  schoolhouse  In  the  county  of  Du- 
bois, and  one  of  only  two  in  the  state  of 
Indiana.  To-day  the  house  is  In  a  good 
state  of  preservation.  Several  years  ago  it 
was  covered  with  weatherboards  and  the 
walls  and  ceiling  plastered.     A  porch  «- 
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tends  along  the  entire  south  side  of  the 
bnilding.  The  house  stands  in  what  was 
originally  the  geographical  center  of  the 
district  and  it  was  so  located  regardless  of 
highways.  There  is  now  no  public  road 
leading  to  the  school  grounds.  The  house 
stands  on  a  very  pretty  elevation,  and  in 
the  center  of  the  surrounding  forest.  At  one 
time  the  present  teacher  was  trustee  of  his 
township,  and  while  such  was  also  teacher. 
He  saw  that  his  school  was  well  supplied 
with  all  necessary  maps,  charts,  and  other 
school  supplies. 


The  pupils  who  attend  this  school  are  of 
German  descent,  honest,  obedient  and  in- 
dustrious. The  attendance  the  year  around 
is  over  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  enroll- 
ment. The  first  teacher  was  Professor 
Francis  Gehlhausen,  who  closed  his  first 
term  of  sixty-three  days  on  April  16,  1857. 
He  received  $65  for  the  entire  term.  The 
next  two  years  he  received  $70  for  each 
term  of  sixty-three  days.  On  April  25,  1860, 
he  received  $95  for  sixty-three  days— Ids 
fourth  term— and  this  was  followed  by  $63, 
for  each  of  two  more  terms. 

In  the  autumn  of  1862,  Professor  Clements 
Luken  began  to  teach  school  in  this  log 
schoolhouse,  and  he  has  taught  in  the  same 
room  every  term  since,  and  is  at  present  on 
dnty  at  the  old  stand.  He  has  taught  in  this 
same  room  thirty-nine  consecutive  years. 
He  began  to  teach  in  this  house  at  $1.10  per 
day.  He  now  receives  $2.20  per  day. 
Mr.  Luken  is  sixty-one  years  of  age. 
He  came  to  Indiana  in  1851  from  Pittsburg, 


Pa.  He  acquired  his  education  by  going 
from  three  to  four  miles  every  day  winter 
and  summer  for  ten  years,  to  the  schools 
of  his  neighborhood.  Mr.  Luken  has  a  fine 
farm  and  is  well-to-do,  so  far  as  this  world's 
goods  are  concerned.  He  has  kept  up  with 
all  the  requirements  of  the  school  laws,  and 
is  in  every  respect  one  of  the  leading  teach- 
ers of  his  township.  He  teaches  German  as 
well  as  English.  Mr.  Luken  has  attended 
every  county  teachers*  institute  ever  held  In 
Dubois  county.  His  standing  as  a  citizen 
is  among  the  best  and  he  takes  great  Inter- 
est in  everything  tending  toward  the  Im- 
provement of  the  masses. 


NORTHERN  INDIANA  TEACHERS'  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The  experience  of  past  years  has  shown 
the  wisdom  of  registering  the  members  of 
the  Northern  Indiana  teachers'  association 
In  advance  of  the  annual  meeting.  All  Indi- 
cations point  to  a  largely  Increased  attend- 
ance at  the  Anderson  meeting,  April  4.  5 
and  6.  Admission  to  all  sessions  will  be  by 
ticket.  .  It  will  be  practically  Impossible  to 
register  and  Issue  tickets  to  three  thousand 
teachers  after  arriving  at  the  convention  in 
time  for  the  first  session.  It  is  therefore 
urgent  that  as  far  as  possible  this  business 
be  disposed  of  before  going  to  Anderson. 
Will  you  kindly  assist  us  by  collecting  the 
fees  of  your  teachers  who  expect  to  attend 
and  send  the  same  together  with  names  and 
statement  of  amount  each  pays  to  me  at 
your  earliest  convenience?  Tickets  will  be 
returned  at  once.  Pees  of  old  members,  25 
cents:  new  members,  60  cents. 

Your  cooperation  in  making  the  next  ses- 
sion the  banner  meeting  of  the  association 
is  earnestly  solicited.  Supt.  W.  A.  Mlllls. 
treasurer,  Orawfordsvllle,  Ind. 


PERSONAL. 


The  Lebanon  high  school  has  an  enroll- 
ment of  more  than  200. 

The  Rockvllle  schools  have  recently  In- 
troduced music  in  the  grades. 

The  Lebanon  school  board  Is  building  a 
two-room  building  to  relieve  the  crowded 
condition  of  some  of  the  grades. 
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Supt.  W.  H.  Glascock  of  the  Bloomlngton 
scbools  win  be  one  of  the  instructors  in  ped- 
SLgogy  In  the  summer  school  of  Indiana  uni- 
versity. 

Miss  Orpha  Van  Kirk,  principal  of  the 
Oak  Grove  high  school,  Lagrange  county, 
has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  the  sev- 
enth grade  of  the  Huntington  schools. 

Parke  county  is  the  school  teachers'  "hap- 
py hunting  ground."  All  the  present 
county  officers  are  ex-school  teachers,  most 
of  them  entering  office  direct  from  the 
schoolroom  within  the  past  two  years. 

At  the  mid-year  commencement,  the  Hunt- 
ington high  school  graduated  a  class  of  six, 
four  boys  and  two  girls.  Mrs.  Emma  Mont. 
McRae  delivered  the  class  address.  During 
the  year  two  teachers  have  been  added  to 
the  high  school  faculty.  There  are  now 
eight  teachers  giving  their  entire  attention 
to  high  school  work.  The  high  school  enroll- 
ment for  the  year  Is  over  two  hundred. 

The  Juniors  of  the  Delphi  high  school  gave 
a  very  interesting  and  instructive  program 
on  Indiana.  The  early  history  of  Indiana 
showed  the  struggles  of  the  pioneers;  the 
natural  resources  of  Indiana  gave  us  an  idea 
of  her  wealth;  her  noted  men  showed  In- 
diana's rank  in  the  literary  field.  Many  rel- 
ics of  historical  interest  were  on  display. 
The  Juniors  deserve  much  praise  In  their 
painstaking  thought  and  work. 

The  enterprising  publishing  firm  of  W. 
H.  Wheeler  &  Co.,  203  Michigan  avenue, 
Chicago,  has  Just  published  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  practical  primer  that  has  yet  come 
from  any  press.  It  is  a  gem.  If  you  would 
know  what  Improvements  have  been  made 
in  printing  and  engraving  in  the  last  hun- 
dred years,  you  will  do  well  to  compare  this 
Wheeler  primer  with  the  facsimile  repro- 
duction of  the  New  England  primer,  re- 
cently published. 

President  L.  J.  Aldrlch,  reports  a  most 
prosperous  year  for  Union  Christian  college, 
and  a  steady  growth  is  apparent.  Every 
class,  both  in  the  college  and  normal  depart- 
ments, is  the  largest  In  the  history  of  the 
school.  An  arrangement  for  prizes  in  Eng- 
lish, oratory,  and  the  best  scholarship  has 


beeu  completed,  and  these  will  be  awarded 
at  the  June  commencement.  He  has  special 
inducements  to  offer  for  the  spring  term, 
fully  set  forth  on  another  page  of  this  mag- 
azine. 

The  Tri-State  normal  college  has  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Chicago  university  so  that  its 
classical  graduates  may  be  permitted  to  en- 
ter the  last  quarter  of  their  sixth  year  with- 
out examination.  The  first  of  these  to  enter 
was  G.  W.  Henry,  of  Warsaw,  Ind.  He  re- 
ceived credit  on  all  his  subjects  the  first 
quarter,  and  he  will  get  his  A.  B.  by  study- 
ing there  five  quarters.  Mr.  Henry  entered 
the  Tri-State  college  simply  as  a  district 
school  teacher,  and  spent  three  years  there. 

The  Southern  association  has  secured  one 
fare  for  round  trip  on  all  railroads.  The 
meeting  will  begin  Thursday  afternoon, 
April  4,  with  a  "Symposium  of  the  Sections," 
Formal  opening  Thursday  evening.  Through- 
out Friday  and  the  forenoon  of  Saturday 
there  will  be  a  double  program,  one  of  the 
general  sessions  and  the  other  of  the  sec- 
tions in  turn.  There  are  indications  of  a 
very  general  Interest  in  the  coming  meet- 
ing. Charles  N.  Peak  is  president.  Miss 
Lizzie  Beal,  secretary,  and  H.  C.  Montgom- 
ery, chairman  of  executive  committee. 

The  patrons  and  teachers  of  the  Bloom- 
Ington  schools  have  formed  an  organization 
to  be  known  as  "The  Bloomington  BJdnca- 
tional  Society."  Prof.  W.  P.  Rogers,  dean  of 
the  law  school  of  Indiana  university,  is  the 
president  of  the  society.  Committees  on  art 
hygiene,  morals  and  manners,  nature  study, 
history,  amusements,  manual  training,  and 
music  have  been  appointed.  The  chairmen 
of- these  committees  and  the  ofiScers  consti- 
tute the  executive  committee.  The  society 
meets  once  per  month.  It  hopes  to  bring 
about  a  better  correlation  of  the  educational 
forces  of  the  town. 

Dr.  S.  C.  Dickey,  the  moving  spirit  in  the 
organization  of  the  Boys'  Club  at  Winona 
last  summer,  expects  even  better  results  the 
coming  year.  No  better  place  could  be 
found  for  a  boy's  summer  vacation.  The 
beautiful  lake  and  the  delightful  grove  are 
attractive  to  every  boy,  but  the  Boys'  CInb 
has  so  well  organized  Its  instruction  and  rec- 
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reatiou  that  one  leads  up  to  and  demands 
the  other.  Dr.  Dickey  has  already  received 
the  plaudits  of  many  parents  for  this  ad- 
mirable organization,  and  we  hope  it  will 
double  and  treble  in  numbers  and  enthusi- 
asm in  1901.  Anything  that  will  help  the 
boys  will  live  and  prosper. 

Supt.  Jas.  R.  Hart  was  referred  to  as 
'"charming"  by  so  many  at  the  last  teach- 
ers' association  that  we  became  very  in- 
quisitiye  to  know  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
all  this.  One  of  his  teachers  let  us  into 
the  secret.  On  Christmas  day,  his  teachers 
called  upon  him  and  presented  him  a  beau- 
tiful watch  charm  and  to  make  it  more 
serviceable,  an  attractive  watch-chain  was 
attached.  This  was  but  a  slight  expression 
of  their  regard  for  him.  We  have  no  more 
faithful  men  among  us  than  he.  It  gave  us 
no  little  pleasure  to  see  him  wearing  these 
added  laurels  so  gracefully.  They  served 
him  right. 

T.  E.  Sanders,  who  was  compelled  to  seek 
a  milder  climate  on  account  of  ill  health, 
writes  from  Bastrop,  La.,  February  9,  1901: 
"My  work  here  is  as  pleasant  as  I  ever 
found  anywhere.  We  are  now  in  our  new 
high  school  building.  It  has  an  auditorium 
which  will  seat  400,  and  six  recitation  rooms. 
It  may  not  be  as  durable  as  some  buildings, 
but  it  is  convenient.  Our  ninth,  tenth, 
eleventh  and  twelfth  year  grades  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  of  Indiana,  and 
our  graduates  are  admitted  to  the  best  uni- 
versities. This  is  a  delightful  climate  for 
winter.  Flowers  are  now  blooming  in  the 
yards  and  many  people  have  planted  gar- 
den seeds.  The  change  of  climate  has  been 
good  for  my  health,  and  I  hope  to  soon  be 
as  strong  as  I  was  before  my  sickness.  I 
think  of  Indiana  often,  and  hope  to  work 
there  again  some  time.  However,  I  think 
the  South  has  many  possibilities  in  the  fu- 
ture and  teachers  contemplating  a  change 
should  consider  the  southland." 

W.  P.  Hart,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  last  state  teachers'  asso- 
ciation, is  the  recipient  of  many  words  of 
praise  for  his  most  excellent  program  and 
success  of  the  largest  meeting  in  the  history 
•f  the  association.  Mr.  Hart,  had  his  work 
well  in  hand  from  the  start     He  kept  tab 

4 


on  every  section  and  directed  the  work  in 
each.  He  spared  no  time  nor  effort  to  meet 
fully  the  expectations  of  his  friends.  One 
not  acquainted  with  this  work  has  a  very 
faint  notion  of  what  is  required  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  and  its  chairman  directs 
it  all.  The  Educator-Journal  takes  great 
pleasure  in  commending  him  for  the  splen- 
did showing  made,  and  congratulates  the  as- 
sociation on  its  selection  of  him  for  the  po- 
sition. Mr.  Hart  is  an  untiring  worker  in 
every  phase  of  school  work<  but  in  this 
place  he  has  surpassed  himself. 

The  many  friends  of  William  E.  Williams 
of  Worthington  will  be  sorry  to  hear  of  his 
death  recently.  He  was  a  good  student  and 
a  rising  young  teacher.  The  Educator-Jour- 
nal extends  its  sympathy.  He  was  of  a  stu- 
dious turn  of  mind,  and  possessed  fine  per- 
ceptive powers,  which  he  carefully  culti- 
vated with  every  passing  opportunity.  He 
secured  a  teacher's  license  at  a  youthful 
age,  and  for  a  time  taught  in  the  township 
schools,  but  feeling  the  need  of  a  more 
thorough  course  of  training  he  set  his  face 
toward  the  state  normal  at  Terre  Haute. 
There  he  was  distinguished  as  a  superior 
student,  and  endeared  himself  both  to  his 
instructors  and  to  the  entire  student  body. 
At  the  close  of  his  Junior  year  he  returned 
home  and  secured  the  principalship  of  the 
school  at  Marco,  where,  in  a  very  few  weeks, 
he  proved  his  ability  as  an  instructor  and 
enjoyed  the  love  of  his  pupils  and  the  re: 
spect  of  the  entire  community.  In  labor  he 
was  painstaking  and  faithful;  in  conversa- 
tion chaste  and  beautiful;  in  society  a  leader 
of   men.     To  know  him  was   to  love  him. 


STATE    BOARD    QUESTIONS   FOR    FEB- 
RUARY, WITH  ANSWERS. 

ARITHMETIC, 

{Any  nix.) 

1.  Define  sard,  ratio,  liter,  iovolation,  aliqaot  part. 

2.  What  effect  is  produced  on  the  remainder  if  both 

divisor  and  dividend  are  multiplied  by  the  same 
number?  If  both  are  divided  by  the  same 
number? 

3.  If  a  train  runs  288  k.  m.  in  9  hours  how  many 

meters  does  it  run  in  a  minute? 

4.  The  floor  of  a  room  contains  432  square  feet,  and  its 

breadth  is  to  its  length  as  3  to  4.  What  are  the 
dimensions  of  the  room? 

5.  A  farmer  bought  a  pile  of  wood  40  feet  long,  12  feet 

wide,  and  10  feet  high  at  14.25  per  cord.  What 
did  he  pay  for  the  wood? 
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6.  The  nomber  of  pupils  enrolled  in  a  cerUin  town  is 

920,  which  is  15  per  cent,  more  than  the  average 
daily  attendance.  What  is  the  average  daily 
attendance? 

7.  A  sold  cloth  to  B  and  gained  10  per  cent.;  B  sold  it 

to  0  and  gained  10  per  cent.;  C  sold  it  to  D  for 
1726  and  gained  10  per  cent  How  much  did  it 
cost  A? 

8.  (Algebra.)    A  man   bought  a  certain  number  of 

railway  shares  for  $1,875;  he  sold  all  but  fifteen 
of  them  for  81,740,  gaining  11  per  share  on  their 
cost  price;  how  many  shares  did  he  buy? 

1.  A  radical,  fixed  relating  of  Dumber,  liquid 
mtasure,  deciiual  sjstem  equivalent  to  61.022 
cu.  io.,  fractional  part  of  100. 

2.  None  at  all. 
533^  meters. 

'  18  feet  bj  24  feet. 
$159375.   ' 
800. 
$545A. 
Leb.  X  =  number  of  shares  he  bought, 


2. 

4. 
6. 
6. 

7. 
8. 


1875 
X 


=  cost  of  one  share, 


X  — 15  =  number  of  shares  he  sold, 

^^     ^^  =  amount  received  for  one  share, 

1740    1875   . 
-  =  4, 


X-15 
X'- 


X 
76  X 


+  (?)■= 


28126 
'  4 


75\2 


+© 


Extract  root, 

X  =  75  number  of  shares. 


GRAMMAR. 
{Awy  «m:.) 
"In  these  times  of  ours,  though  ooncerning  the  exact 
year  there  is  no  need  to  be  precise,  a  boat  of  dirty  and 
disreputable  appearance,  with  two  figures  in  it,  fioated 
en  the  Thames  between  Southwark  Bridge,  which  is  of 
iron,  and  London  Bridge,  which  is  of  stone,  as  an 
autumn  evening  was  closing  \ti,**—Dlcken8, 

1.  Classify  the  clauses  in  the  foregoing  selection. 

2.  Classify  the  phrases  as  to  form  and  as  to  use. 

3.  Parse  verbs  in  lines  2, 3,  and  6. 

4.  Qive  syntax  of  (a)   concerning,  (b)    precise,   (c) 

appearance,  (d)  autumn. 

5.  Name  the  connectives  and  tell  what  they  connect. 

6.  Discuss  the  subject  of  gender  of  nouns  and  pro- 

nouns. 

7.  Mention  four  uses  of  infinitive  phrases  and  illus- 

trate each. 

8.  Gl^ive  full  declensions  in  which  the  following  form 

occurs:    Whom. 

1.  The  principal  clause  is  the  words,  ^'  a  boat 
of  dirty  and  disreputable  appearance,  with  two 
figures  in  it,  floated  on  the  Thames,  in  these 
times  of  ours,  between  Southwark  Bridge,  and 
London   Bridge."    The  clauses,    ^^  though   con- 


cerning the  exact  year  there  is  no  need  to  be 
precise;"  "which  is  of  iron;"  "which  is  of 
stone  ;  "  and  "  as  an  autumn  evening  was  cloaiiif 
in,"  are  all  subordinate  clauses.  The  first  and 
last  are  adverbial  and  the  second  and  third  are 
adjective. 

2.  The  phrase,  "  in  these  times  of  ours,"  is  a 
complex,  prepositional,  adverbial  phrase.  The 
phrase,  "of  ours,"  is  a  simple,  preposition  at, 
adjective  phrase.  The  phrase,  "concerning  the 
exact  year,"  is  a  simple,  prepositional,  adverbia] 
phrase.  The  phrase,  "to  be  precise,"  is  a  simple, 
infinitive,  adjective  phrase.  The  phrase,  "of 
dirty  and  disreputable  appearance,"  is  a  simple, 
prepositional,  adjective  phrase.  The  phrase, 
"  with  two  figures  in  it,''  is  a  complex,  preposi- 
tional, adjective  phrase.  The  phrase,  "  on  the 
Thames,"  is  a  simple,  prepositional,  adverbial 
phrase.  The  phrase,  "  between  Soolhwark, 
etc.,"  is  a  compound,  prepositional,  adTerbial 
phrase.  The  phrases,  "of  iron"  and  "of  stone,'' 
are  both  simple,  prepositional,  adjective  phrases. 

3.  The  verb,  "is,"  a  pure  verb,  indicative 
mode,  present  tense,  third  person,  singalar 
number.  The  verb,  "floated,"  is  attributive, 
indictive  mode,  active  voice,  intransitive,  past 
tense,  third  person,  singular  number.  The  verb 
phrase,  "was  closing  in,"  is  composed  of  the  pres- 
ent participle  of  the  verb,  "  close,"  used  as  an  ad- 
jective and  the  pure  verb  "was,"  the  two  together 
forming  the  progressive  verb  phrase.  The  verb 
<'was"  is  pure,  indicative,  past  tense,  third  per- 
son, singular  number. 

4.  (a)  A  preposition,  relation  word  of  the 
prepositional  phrase.  (See  answer  to  2.)  (b) 
Adjective,  used  as  a  predicate-like  element  with 
the  infinitive  from  the  pure  verb,  (c)  Noun, 
used  as  principal  part  of  the  prepositional  phrase. 
(See  the  answer  to  2.)  (d)  Adjective,  modifying 
the  noun  "evening." 

5.  The  words  " though,"  "which,"  and  "as," 
all  express  relation  between  thoughts  of  unequal 
rank.  The  word  "  and"  expresses  the  relation 
between  ideas  of  equal  rank. 

6.  Gender  is  the  property  of  substantive 
words  (nouns  and  pronouns)  that  depends  upoa 
the  relation  the  object  of  thought  expressed  by 
the  substantive  word  bears  to  sex.  On  the  basis 
of  the  relation  of  the  object  of  thought  to  sex,  we 
have  four  classes  of  gender — masculine,  feminine, 
common  and  neuter.  The  number  of  classes  of 
gender  depends  upon  the  definition  of  gender. 
Some  authors  define  it  so  as  to  have  three  claasss 
and  others  have  only  two. 
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7.  Subject  of  Ben  ten  ce,  To  lit  willingly  is  base. 
Predicate  of  the  sentence,  The  noblest  revenge 
-on  one's  enemies  is  to  forgive  them.  Direct  ob- 
jective modifier,  He  loves  to  send  gifts  to  hufriendg. 
Principal  part  of  a  prepositional  phrase,  Oar 
friends  were  about  to  depart  in  peace, 

8.  Singular.  Plural. 
Nom.,  I.                               We. 
Poss.,  mj,  mine.                  Our,  ours. 
Obj.,  me.                               Us. 

Nom.,  thou.  ITe,  jou. 

Po88.,  thy,  thine.  You,  yours. 

Obj.,  thee.  Ye,  you. 

Mm.  Fem.  Naut.  M.F.N. 

Nom.,  he,    she,     it.  They. 

Poss.,    his,   her,     its.  Their. 

Ob].,     him,  her,     it.  Them. 


Nom.,  who. 
Poss.,    whose. 
Obj.,      whom. 


Who. 

Whose. 

Whom. 


PHYSlOLOOr  AND  SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE. 
{Anif  nix,  not  omitting  quettiowi  three  and  eight.) 

1.  What  is  the  value  of  well -reffulatedlexerolse? 

2.  What  is  the  itraotare  of  a  long  bone?    A  sketch 

with  eaoh  part  named  will  bs«t  ihow  this. 

3.  Bxplain  the  fact  that  a  dose  of  alcohol  only  mmm  to 

increase  bodily  heat? 

4.  Qive  five  illnstrations  of  reflex  action. 

5.  State  the  differences  between  arteries,  capillaries 

and  yeini. 

6.  Name  the  great  classes  of  food  staffs.    Oire  ex- 

amples of  each. 

7.  Compare  the  skin  and  kidneys  as  to  function. 

8.  How  mav  the  nse  of  tobacco  be  harmful  to  a  boy? 

1.  Besides  developing  and  strengthening  the 
muscles,  exercise  causes  a  muscular  pressure 
upon  the  blood  vessels  and  increases  the  force 
and  rapidity  of  the  circulation.  In  this  way 
it  promotes  the  consumption  of  oxygen  by 
the  tissues  and  the  elimination  from  them  of  car- 
bon dioxide  and  other  waste  products. 

2.  For  this,  see  any  text  in  physiology. 

3.  It  stimulates  the  nervous  system,  arouses 
dormant  energies,  tends  to  retard  undue  waste 
and  assists  in  the  digestion  of  food. 

4.  ( 1 )     The  tickling  of  the  foot. 

(2)  Walking. 

(3)  The    instinctive   effort   to  regain  an 

erect  posture  when  slipping. 

(4)  Withdrawing  the  hand   from  a  hot 

substance,  and 

(5)  Winking,  are  examples  of  reflex  ac- 

tion. 


6.  The  arteries  are  a  series  of  cylindrical, 
firm,  but  elastic  canals.  The  veins  differ  from 
arteries  in  structure.  The  veins  have  a  smaller, 
quantity  of  muscular  and  elastic  fibre  and  a 
larger  proportion  of  connective  tissue.  Capil- 
laries differ  from  both  in  structure,  slightly,  but 
particulary  in  size.  In  function,  taken  together, 
''they  are  the  avenues  of  circulation." 

6.  (a)     Animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral. 

(6)  Proteids,  carbohydrates,  fats,  salts, 
and  water. 

Proteids,  albumen,  fibrin,  casein  and 
gluton. 

Carbohydrates  and  fats  —carbon,  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen. 

7.  The  skin  is 

(a)     A  protective  covering. 
(6)     An  organ  of  sensation. 

(c)  An  organ  of  secretion. 

(d)  An  organ  of  absorption. 

The  kidneys,  chiefly  organs  of  excretion.  The 
kidneys  filter  water,  salts  and  most  of  the  urea 
from  the  blood.  The  skin  absorbs  oxygen  and 
gives  carbon  dioxide. 

8.  The  tissues  of  a  boy  are  more  delicate  than 
those  of  adults,  and  the  power  of  resisting  the 
evil  effects  much  less,  henc^  there  is  more  dan- 
ger of  irritable  condition  of  the  heart  and  brain. 


HISTORY, 


{Any  »ix.) 

1.  Why  introduce  biography  into  the  grades  before 

text-book  history? 

2.  What  were  the  nhief  motives   of  Baropean  sover- 

eigns in  founding  oolonies  in  America? 

3.  Why  was  England  more  lenient  in  her  dealings 

with  her  American  colonies  during  the  Inter- 
Colonial  Wars  than  she  was  afterwards? 

4.  (a)    Name  the  members  of  Washington's  first  cabi- 

net.   What  was  the  politics  of  each?    (b)    Why 
was  the  cabinet  thus  constituted? 

5.  (a)    What  were  the  points  at  issue  in  the  Compro- 

mise of  1850?    (b)    How  was  each  settled? 

6.  (lire  a  brief  account  of  the  "Alabama  Claims" 

and  their  adjustment. 

7.  What  changes  in  the  right  of  suffrage  have  recently 

been  made  in  some  of  the  southern  states? 

8.  Suggest  kinds  of  written  work  that  may  be,  properly 

required  of  classes  in  upper  grade  history  work. 

1.  Biography  appeals  to  the  child  mind.  His- 
tory should  be  taught  in  story  form. 

2.  Desire  for  extension  of  power.  There  was 
great  rivalry  among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  as 
to  which  one  should  acquire  most  advantage. 

3.  Prior  to  1760  the  mother  country  had  not 
tried  to  tax  the  colonies  directly  or  to  interfere 
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with  their  local  concerns.  England  cultivated 
the  Kood  will  of  the  colonies  and  thej  assisted 
her  loyally  up  to  the  close  of  the  French  and  In, 
dian  War.  King  George  and  George  Grenville. 
by  their  acts  of  usurpation,  brought  on  the  war- 

4.  Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Randolph,  Re- 
publicans, and  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Henry 
Knox,  Federalists.  In  order  to  represent  both 
parties  in  the  new  government. 

5.  (a)  The  admission  of  California;  the  or- 
ganization of  Utah  and  New  Mexico  as  territo- 
ries ;  the  claim  of  Texas  to  New  Mexico ;  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  recovery  of 
slaves  from  the  free  States.  ( b)  California  came 
into  the  Union  as  a  free  State ;  Utah  and  New 
Mexico  organized  as  territories  without  restric- 
tion as  to  slavery ;  Texas  was  paid  $10,000,000  for 
her  claim ;  a  rigorous  fugitive  slave  law  was 
passed ;  the  slave  trade  was  abolished  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

6.  The  federal  government  accused  England 
of  violating  the  neutrality  laws  in  allowing  the 
Alabama  to  fit  up  in  English  ports  to  prey  on 
United  States  com  merce.  After  the  civil  war  was 
over  the  dispute  was  referred  to  the  Geneva  arbi- 
trating board,  which  awarded  the  United  States 
$16,500,000. 

7.  Repeated  efforts  have  been  made  in  the 
South  to  restrict  negro  suffrage.  The  most  drastic 
measures  are  those  recently  passed  by  the  legis- 
latures of  North  Carolina  and  Mississippi. 

8.  Papers  on  the  broader  phases  of  historic 
movement,  such  as  *The  Puritan'*  and  "The  Cav- 
alier," "The  origin  and  growth  of  Political  Par- 
ties," etc. 


SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

(Based  on  the  James  Book.) 

{Anytix.) 

1.  What  is  meant  by  **  center  "  and  "  margin  "  of  "  a 

field  of  consciousness?  " 

2.  In  what  way  may  the  "center"  and  "margin" 

change  places  ? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  "  apperception  7"    Illastrate. 

4.  How  is  apperception  related   to  "  association  of 

ideas?" 

5.  Why  are  we  repelled  from  ideas  that  are  abso- 

lutely new  to  us  ? 

6.  On  what  principle  did  the  Polynesians  call  Cap- 

tain Cook's  horses  pigs  ? 

7.  To  know  an  object  is  it  necessary  to  know  all  its 

relations?    Why? 

8.  Is  there  a  constant  "stream  of  consciousness"  in 

our  waking  hours  ?    What  is  the  cv  idenoe  ? 


(Based  on  the  General  Field  of  Pedagogy.) 
iAnif  nx.) 

1.  What  is  the  relation  of  bodily  vigor  to  mental 

ability? 

2.  Show  the  relation  of  the  school  building  and  the 

daily  scheme  of  school  work  to  bodily  vigor. 
8.   Should  there  be  daily  drill  in  gymnastics?    If  it 
should  be  omitted  for  any  reason,  what  reason? 

4.  How  can  good  manners  be  taught  by  gymnastiesT 

5.  What  main  influenees  outside  of  school-room  life 

go  to  make  up  the  child's  character?    Which 
most? 

6.  Make  a  statement  of  Herbart's  main  pedagegieal 

prineiples. 

7.  What  are  the  main  elements  in  moral  character? 

8.  Why  do  we  teach  history— arithmetic— grammar? 

9.  Show  that  the  correct  teaching  of  history  results  in 

the  pupils'  better  morals. 

1.  "A.  state  of  consciousness  may  be  com- 
posed of  hardlj  anything  but  sensations^  another 
of  hardly  anything  but  memories,  etc.  But 
around  the  sensations,  if  one  consider  carefully, 
there  will  always  be  some  fringe  of  thought  or 
will ;  and  around  the  memory  some  margin  or 
penumbra  of  emotion  or  sensation. 

*'In  most  of  our  fields  of  consciousness  there 
is  a  core  of  sensation  that  is  very  pronounced. 
You,  for  example,  now,  although  you  are  also 
thinking  and  feeling,  are  getting,  through  your 
eyes,  sensations  of  my  face  and  figure,  and 
through  your  ears  sensations  of  my  voice.  The 
sensations  are  the  centre  or  focuSj  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  the  margin  of  your  actually  present  con- 
scious field."     (See  Book.) 

2.  The  field  of  consciousness  is  continually 
changing.  While  a  certain  object  of  thought 
may  be  the  centre  of  the  conscious  field,  and 
another  object  of  thought  the  margin,  the  atten- 
tion becomes  impressed  or  affected  so  as  to  direct 
it  especially  to  the  marginal  object,  which,  then, 
gradually  becomes  the  centre;  and  the  former 
central  object,  in  its  withdrawal  from  the  chief 
position,  becomes  the  marginal  object. 

3.  Apperception  is  the  process  by  which  we 
acquire  new  knowledge,  or  the  process  by  which 
we  receive  and  deal  with  new  experiences  and 
revise  our  stock  of  ideas  so  as  to  form  new  or 
improved  conceptions. 

In  Roman  history  a  student  becomes  possessed 
of  the  characteristics  of  Fabius  and  Cincinnatas, 
that  made  them  memorable;  then,  in  reading  the 
life  of  General  Washington,  he  rocogaiaes  in 
him  similar  characteristics,  and  the  aasoeiatioM 
of  the  old  with  the  new,  besides  being  highlj 
pleasurable,  is  conducive  to  the  establishmoiit 
in  the  mind  of  a  firm  and  lastiag  impressioB  •! 
all. 
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4.  Apperception  is  simplj  one  of  the  in- 
namerable  resultn  of  the  association  of  ideas. 
<P.  157.) 

Every  impression  that  enters  the  mind,  enters 
into  the  company  of  memories,  ideas,  interests, 
•and  some  one  or  more  of  these  take  in- that  im- 
pression and  a  resulting  reaction  takes  place. 

5.  Because  they  'Honch  no  sympathetic 
-chord  "  we  have  no  past  experience  to  which  we 
•can  submit  it  for  absorption  or  assimilation; 
hence,  no  interest  is  awakened. 

6.  They  took  the  nearest  name  with  which 
they  were  acquainted;  to  them  the  horses  re- 
sembled pigs,  or  answered  to  their  conception  of 
pigs,  more  than  anything  else. 

7.  Not  necessarily ;  an  object  may  have  re- 
lations not  yet  discovered  (as  in  chemistry),  yet 
we  understand  its  properties  and  uses. 

8.  In  each  of  us,  when  awake,  there  is  al- 
ways some  kind  of  consciousness  going  on ;  for, 
in  such  a  condition,  our  nervous  organism  is  al- 
ways in  contact  with  the  external  world  and  is 
reacting  in  consequence  of  the  impressions  re- 
-ceived  from  environment  or  from  the  stored  re- 
sults of  past  environment. 

(Based  on  Oeneral  Field  of  Pedagogy.) 

1.  Bodily  vigor  supplies  the  fuel  for  mental 
vigor — the  rich,  pure  blood,  from  which  the 
nerve  cells  that  do  the  thinking  must  get  their 
■energy. 

2.  The  school  building  must  afford  physical 
•comfort,  as  regards  warmth,  pure  air,  good 
desks,  etc. ;  the  daily  scheme  of  school  work 
must  be  provided  with  intermissions  that  will 
permit  relaxation  of  eye,  hand  and  brain. 

3.  Yes,  for  some  kinds  of  gymnastics ;  yes,  if 
there  can  be  an  out-door  recess. 

4.  In  a  well  organized  and  complete  system 
of  gymnastics  there  are  drills  embodying  actions 
of  grace  and  beauty  that  tend  to  cultivate  a 
habit  of  graceful  and  polite  movements  at  all 
times.  In  time  these  actions  are  made  with 
ease  and  without  embarrassment.  The  body  be- 
comes obedient  to  the  will,  and  the  will  is  under 
the  control  of  the  environment.  All  these  ele- 
ments are  in  the  field  of  training  that  looks 
toward  good  manners. 

5.  The  church,  the  state,  social  life,  the  home, 
the  street.  Those  that  have  the  most  influence 
are  social  life  and  the  street,  unless  strong 
counter  influences  are  set  in  motion  early. 

6.  Herbart  himself  summarizes  his  entire 
pedagogical  system  in  two  brief  sentences:    **  In- 

5 
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2.  The  basin  of  a  river  is  the  valley  plus  the 
rising  slopes  to  the  tops  of  the  hills  or  highlands ; 
it  is  the  portion  of  country  which  is  drained  by 
the  river  and  all  its  tributaries.  The  valley  is  the 
low  parts  that  reach  to  the  foot  of  the  highlands 
along  the  main  stream. 

3.  The  trade  winds  prevail  within  the  torrid 
zone  and  a  few  degrees  beyond  it.  This  zone  be- 
ing the  most  highly  heated,  the  rarefied  air 
ascends,  and  flows  off  north  and  south  as  upper 
currents ;  and  the  cool  air  from  regions  north  and 
south  rushes  in  as  under  currents,  to  preserve  the 
equilibrium.  There  are  thus  established  two  sets 
of  air  currents  and  two  cold  north  and  south  sur- 
face currents;  and,  but  for  the  earth's  rotation, 
there  would  be  a  constant  north  wind  at  the  sur- 
face in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  a  conhtaut 
south  wind  at  the  surface  of  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere. But  these  north  and  south  winds  can 
not  partake  all  at  once  of  the  more  rapid  rotation 
of  surface  towards  the  Equator,  and  are  diverted 
to  the  west,  and  thus  become  northeast  and  south- 
east winds,  respectively.  Their  limits  are  not 
altogether  stationary — advancing  farthest  to  the 
north  in  the  northern  summer,  and  farthest  south 
in  our  winter. 

4.  Portland  ships  wheat,  flour,  lumber,  ma- 
chinery and  fruits.  Japan  and  China  ship  tea, 
rice,  silk,  straw-matting,  lacquer  ware. 

5.  It  will  place  western  Europe  in  direct  and 
rapid  communication  with  China  and  Japan. 
From  Lisbon  to  Port  Arthur  is  7000  miles  in  a 
direct  line.  The  Trans  Siberian  railway  will  be 
the  backbone  of  this  greatest  railway  net-work 
in  the  world.  It  will  pass  through  regions  rich 
in  mines  and  regions  capable  of  producing  im- 
mense quantities  of  grain. 

6.  The  Philippine  Islands  have  a  population 
of  7i  millions,  and  lie  between  21°  and  4°  N.  and 
from  116°  to  128°  E.  Most  of  them  are  ex- 
tremely irregular,  high,  and  intensely  volcanic. 
The  inhabitants  are  Malays  much  crossed  with 
Chinese  blood,  Negritos  and  a  few  Indonesians. 

The  chief  products  are  tobacco,  hemp,  sugar, 
which  make  up  9-10  of  the  exports.  Also  coffee, 
indigo,  copra,  rice  and  pine-apple  fibr^. 

7  and  8.    See  text-books. 


LITER  ATUHS. 

(Qaestions  based  on  Bates.) 

{Any  nx.) 

1.   In  the  popular  view,  the  study  of  literature  means 

what? 
2.    In  what  does  a  true  study  of  literature  consist? 


3.  What  do  you  consider  the  real  objects  to  be  acoom- 

plished  by  studying  literature? 

4.  What  effect  on  one's  sympathies  might  the  study 

of  literature  be  expected  to  have? 

5.  How  would  a  true  study  of  literature  help  to  give 

one  a  knowledge  of  life? 

6.  When  it  is  said  thnt  literature  is  largely  a  product 

of  the  imagination,  is  it  meant  that  there  is  do 
substantial  truth  in  its  subject-matter?  Ex- 
plain. 

7.  How  should  the  world's  literature  be  studied? 

8.  What  do  you  consider  the  most  prevalent  errors  ia 

the  reading  and  study  of  books? 

(Questions  baaed  on  Qeneral  Field.) 
(Anynsc.) 

1.  When  did  aoeffrey  Chaucer  live?    What  did  he 

write? 

2.  What  great  contributions  to  the  Bngliih  language 

and  to  English  literary  productions  did  Chanoer 
make? 

3.  Name  one  of  Chaucer's  productions,  and  tell  in  a 

few  words  the  main  thought  with  which  it  dealt. 

4.  Name  three  leading  American  authors,  and  give 

one  or  more  of  the  productions  of  each. 

5.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  drama? 

6.  Name  two  leading  English  dramatists,  and  giva 

one  or  more  of  the  principal  produetiens  of 
each. 

7.  What  seems  to  yon  the  most  prevalent  form  of  iit- 

enry  production  of  this  time? 

8.  What  are  the  leading  characteristics  of  Bmersoa's 

style? 

(Based  on  Bates.) 

1.  To  most  persons,  the  study  of  literature 
means  nothing  more  than  to  read,— simply  a 
casual  perusal  of  some  author.     (See  p.  35.) 

2.  The  study  of  literature  in  the  true  signifi- 
cation of  the  phrase,  is  that  act  by  which  the 
learner  gets  into  the  attitude  of  mind  which  en- 
ables him  to  enter  into  that  creative  thought 
which  is  the  soul  of  every  real  book.    (See  p.  35.) 

3.  The  real  objects  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
study  of  literature  are  (a)  to  fit  one's  self  to  enter 

nto  communication  with  the  great  minds  and  the 
great  imaginations  of  mankind;  (b)  to  develop 
in  one's  self  a  power  of  reflection  that  will  tend 
to  the  birth  of  desires  to  be  great  and  noble  and 
useful. 

4.  The  effect  of  the  study  of  literature  on  one's 
sympathies  is  to  strengthen  and  broaden  them. 
For  literature  shows  the  possibilities  of  life,  and 
under  favorable  circumstances,  may  make  these 
possibilities  realities. 

5.  In  life  we  are  generally  more  slow  to  learn 
its  lessons  from  events  than  from  books.  The 
author  of  genius  has  the  art  so  to  arrange  and 
present  his  truths  as  to  impress  them  apon  the 
reader.  These  impressions  are  generally  more 
enduring  and  effective  than  tho^e  from  events. 
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The  reflection  of  literature  reveals  to  the  reader 
!    his  spiritual  face.     Literature  is  the  mirror  in 
I    which  the  soul  learns  to  recognize  its  own  linea- 
,    ments;  and  from  this  recognition  and  the  conse- 
I    qaent  introspection  and  reflection,  there  comes 
I    an  earnest  desire  to  be  noble  and  sincere. 
I       6.    Though  a  product  of  the  imagination,  7et 
I    its  subject  matter  maj  be  true — ma7  represent 
what  is  taking  place  in  hundreds  of  instances  at 
■    the  same  time.    For  love,  hate,  intrigoe,  jealousy, 
ambition,  sorrow,  death,  etc.,  are  always  abroad 
in  the  land.     Every  writer  works  upon  the  mate- 
rial furnished  by  his  perception  of  the  world 
around  him. 

7.  The  world's  literature  should  be  studied  so 
as  to  reach  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  people 
of  every  period  of  its  literature,  and  to  find  out 
what  they  considered  vital  and  fundamental  in 
human  life  ;  it  should  be  studied  so  as  to  gather 
from  it  those  elements  that  will  make  our  gener- 
ation nobler  and  purer,  and  that  will  shine  out 
in  all  times  as  the  treasures  of  the  race. 

8.  Hasty,  desultory  reading.  Reading  too 
many  books  and  too  many  kinds  of  hooks.  Read- 
ing worthless  books.  Reading  without  thinking 
or  reflecting. 

(Based  on  General  Field.) 

1.  He  lived  from  1340  to  1400.  He  wrote  the 
"Canterbury  Tales"  and  other  poems  of  minor 
importance,  such  as  "The  Assembly  of  Fowls," 
'The  House  of  Fame,"  **The  Legende  of  Goode 
Women,"  etc. 

2.  Chaucer  led  up  to  and  prepared  the  way 
for  the  creation  of  the  great  works  which  are  the 
glories  of  our  English  speech.  His  poetry  had  a 
vast  influence  on  the  development  of  our  language 
and  literature.  He  possessed  alight-hearted  and 
kindly  temperament  that  is  manifest  throughout 
his  poems,  especially  in  all  his  thoughts  about 
nature.  For  the  first  time  special  charaeteristics 
are  combined  and  harmonized.  Celtic  lightness 
and  humor,  English  solidity  and  common  sense 
are  mixed  with  Norman  and  Italian  thought.  He 
kept  iii  balance  the  ideal  and  the  practical,  and 
combined  the  student,  the  dreamer  and  the  man 
of  affairs.  He  has  taught  us  all  how  to  face 
what  life  sends  with  a  cheerful  and  manly  cour- 
age. 

3.  The  '*Man  of  Lawe's  Tale."  The  chief 
thought  in  it  is  ''Great  are  the  perils  of  the 
righteous,  but  the  Lord  delivereth  him  out  of  all." 

4.  Bryant— To  a  Water  Fowl.  Holmes— The 
Chambered   Nautilus.      Longfellow— Hyperion. 


6.  The  drama  is  a  composition  in  prose  or  in 
poetry,  intended  to  be  acted  upon  the  stage,  pre- 
senting a  story  by  means  of  characters,  speaking 
and  acting  in  situations  contrived  to  develop  a 
plot,  and  with  such  accessories  of  scenery,  stage 
machinery,  costumes,  etc.,  as  are  fitted  to  pro- 
duce an  impression  of  reality.  The  drama 
assumes  two  principal  forms,  tragedy  and  comedy. 

fl.  Shakespeare— Hamlet.  Christopher  Mar- 
lowe—The Jew  of  Malta. 

7.  the  novel. 

8.  He  is  a  philosopher  and  religious  teacher; 
he  wrote  from  the  brain  rather  than  from  the 
heart.  His  expressions  are  abrupt,  and  often 
possess  a  cold  and  sparkling  brilliance.  His 
thought  is  deep,  but  lacks  passion  and  real 
sympathy. 


BUSINESS  N0T1CE5. 

ALL  FOR  ONB  TUITION. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby 
teachers  and  students  may  take  full,  regu- 
lar or  select  courses  in  law,  pharmacy,  Il- 
lustrating, bookkeeping,  shorthand,  penman- 
ship, letter  writing,  telegraphy,  preparatory 
medical  branches,  English  and  other  sub- 
jects, all  for  one  tuition,  either  at  these  resi- 
dent schools  or  by  correspondence  instruc- 
tion. The  Instruction  is  given  by  able  pro- 
fessional educators.  The  several  courses  are 
complete.  Each  student  receives  personal 
assistance  and  guidance.  This  correspond- 
ence instruction  is  far  more  than  what  is 
offered  as  "home  study  courses."  It  is  clear 
and  comprehensive  and  helpful  at  every 
step.  Whatever  his  chosen  profession  or 
pursuit,  each  student  will  appreciate  the 
privilege  of  having,  at  the  same  time,  the 
advantages  of  the  other  schools.  Attention 
is  called  to  announcements  on  third  page  of 
advertisements. 


A  ORBAT  SCHOOL. 

In  the  Interests  of  higher  and  thorough 
education  the  attention  of  teachers  and  stu- 
dents Is  called  to  the  superior  instruction 
given  by  the  Indianapolis  Business  Univer- 
sity. During  Its  half  century  of  honorable 
service  In  behalf  of  a  more  efficient  business 
education  It  has  trained  more  than  25,000 
students,  many  of  whom  are  among  the 
prominent  business  and  professional  men  of 
this  and  adjoining  states.    Permanency  and 
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solid  growth,  measured  by  half  centuries  of 
unequaled  success,  bespeak,  as  no  words 
could,  the  merits  of  an  educational  or  finan- 
cial institution. 

By  its  advanced  methods  and  thorough 
worlc  in  the  class  room,  It  commands  the 
confidence  of  business  men,  secures  the  en- 
dorsement of  educators  and  draws  the  best 
patronage  of  all  classes. 

Its  prestige  and  immensely  large  enroll- 
ment are  just  rewards  for  solid,  high-grade 
work:  in  this  important  branch  of  education, 
and  a  deserved  recognition  of  its  honorable 
business  management.  Observing  people 
appreciate  its  truthful,  reliable  announce- 
ments, and  unhesitatingly  give  it  their  pat- 
ronage. Well  informed  parents  send  their 
sons  and  daughters  to  it.  Business  men  aslj 
foT  its  thoroughly  trained  graduates.  Teach- 
ers and  students  who  investigate,  learn  how 
much  more  It  does  for  its  students  than 
others  can,  and  malie  sure  of  their  higher 
future  success  In  life  by  attending  it. 


Elements  of  Algebra,  by  James  M.  Taylor, 
A.  M.,  JAj.  D.,  professor  of  mathematics, 
Colgate  university;  8vo,  half  leather,  461 
pages.  [Boston:  Allyn  &  Bacon.  Prices, 
$1.12.] 

Professor  Taylor  aims  in  this  book  at  sim- 
plicity in  method  of  presentation  and  at  a 
natural  and  logical  se(iuence  in  the  series  of 
steps  which  lead  the  student  from  his  arith- 
metical experiences  through  his  algebra,  and 
in  this,  I  think,  he  has  succeeded  admirably. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  factoring,  as  it 
is  the  fundamental  principle  in  the  solution 
of  quadratic  and  higher  equations.  The  stu- 
dent, who  received  his  preparatory  mathe- 
matical training  in  a  book  of  this  character, 
will  have  nothing  to  unlearn  as  he  advances 
in  his  mathematical  course.— The  American 
Mathematical  Monthly,  December,  1900. 

An  Elementary  English  Composition,  by 
Professors  Fred  Newton  Scott,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  and  Joseph  Villiers 
Denney,  of  the  Ohio  state  university  [Allyn 
4b  Bacon,  Boston.  Price,  80  cents],  is  some- 
what unique  in  plan,  a  threefold  purpose 
being  evident  throughout  the  work;  to  pre- 
sent familiar  ideas  in  such  novel  form  as  to 
pique  curiosity,  to  stimulate  thought,  and  to 
develop  individuality;  to  keep  in  view  the 
social   aspects  of  school  composition  work, 


by  regarding  tne  school  as  the  public  to 
which  the  composition  may  be  supposed  to 
be  addressed;  and  to  show  the  intimate  con- 
nection of  oral  with  written  composition.  Ap 
an  aid  to  the  stimulation  of  definite  thought, 
several  suggestive  pictures  are  given.  The 
authors  have  been  remarkably  successful  in 
carrying  out  their  plan,  and  have  given  their 
book  the  force  of  a  strong  and  vital  person- 
ality. They  have  put  into  It  Just  what  every 
progressive  teacher  would  like  to  give  to  a 
class,  but  which  few  are  able  to  give.— Mod- 
ern Language  Notes  for  December. 


REDUCED  RATE5. 

Northwest,  West,   South   and  Southeast,    Via 
Pennsylvania  Lines. 

The  sale  of  special  fare  colonists'  tickets  to 
California,  and  settlers'  tickets  to  the  North- 
west, West,  South  and  Southeast  has  been 
resumed  via  Pennsylvania  Lines.  Particular 
information  about  fares,  through  time  and 
other  details  will  be  furnished  upon  applica- 
tion to  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agents  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines. 


The  King-Richardson  Company  offers 
about  as  good  a  thing  for  teachers,  who  wish 
to  employ  their  time  profitably  during  the 
summer,  as  can  be  found  anywhere.  This 
concern  is  well  rated  in  Dun  and  Brad- 
street's,  and  is  well  known  to  many  teachers 
of  the  state. 

They  offer  legitimate  employment  on  a 
definite  guarantee  salary,  wages  about  the 
same  as  the  average  teacher  receives.  The 
work  differs  somewhat  with  each  individ- 
ual. They  employ  a  large  force,  some  as- 
sisting in  office  work,  some  do  road  work, 
others  act  as  organizers  in  enrolling  students 
to  take  their  courses  by  correspondence. 

It  will  be  to  your  interest  to  call  upon  or 
address  them,  1116  Stevenspn  Buildin^^,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Were^  the  question  asked,  who  Is  the 
greatest  scholar  that  America  has  pro- 
duced, from  many  the  answer  would  be 
Abraham  Lincoln.  For  clearness  of  percep- 
tion, strength  of  diction,  and  soundness  of 
judgment  he  stands  without  a  peer.     His 
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wonderful  tact  combined  with  his  cultured 
talents,  s.ecured  and  held  for  him  the  ad- 
miration alike  of  statesmen,  scholars,  and 
sages.  How  did  he  secure  his  education? 
By  systematic  home  study.  The  Carnegie 
college,  at  Rogers,  Ohio,  assists  the  student 
to  systematize  his  efforts.  It  is  intended  to 
help  those  who,  like  Lincoln,  find  it  out  of 
the  question  to  attend  college,  but  who  are 
ambitious  to  secure  an  education.  The  col- 
lege sends  sample  lessons  and  circulars  free 
to  any  address.  The  student  receives  in- 
struction at  his  home  or  place  of  business. 
The  college  is  enrolling  a  large  number  of 
students.  Address  the  college.  "Free  tui- 
tion" to  one  in  each  county  in  Indiana. 


NEW  BOOKS. 
CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS  have  be- 
gun the  publication  of  the  Marsh  and  Ash- 
ton  Mathematical  Series.  The  series  is  to 
include  text-books  in  algebra,  geometry, 
trigonometry,  and  analytic  geometry.  The 
first  book  issued  is  the  last  of  the  series, 
and  is  by  Prof.  Charles  H.  Ashton  of  Har- 
vard. The  book  presents  the  subject  of 
plane  and  solid  analytic  geometry  in  a  clear, 
logical  and  interesting  manner.  The  chap- 
ters upon  loci  deserve  special  mention.  The 
problems  and  exercises  are  numerous  and 
well  selected. 

«  «  • 

A  recent  issue  of  Heath's  Mathematical 
Monographs  is  on  "Teaching  Geometry,"  by 
Florence  Miller  of  the  Detroit  university 
schools.  The  suggestions  are  good.  Every 
teacher  of  geometry  should  read  this  mono- 
graph. 

«    «    « 

ELEMENTARY  ENGLISH  COMPOSI- 
TION. The  authors.  Professors  Fred  N. 
Scott  and  Joseph  V.  Denney,  recognize 
three  cUfficulties  in  the  v/^j  of  successful 
and  satisfactory  work  In  English  composi- 
tion: (1)  lack  of  novelty  in  present  methods 
of  teaching;  (2)  lack  of  appreciation  by  stu- 
dents of  the  advantages  that  power  of  ex- 
pression gives  them;  (3)  failure  to  feel  the 
relationship  of  written  to  oral  composition. 
The  book  is  an  attempt  to  overcome  these 
difficulties.  To  know  the  standing  and  the 
earnestness  of  the  authors  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  their  success.     The  book  is  a 


good  one,  worth  its  price  to  teachers  of 
English,  whether  they  use  it  as  a  text-book 
or  not  [Allyn  &  Bacon;  241  pages;  80 
cents.] 

«    «    • 

THE  HUMAN  FRAME  AND  THE 
LAWS  OF  HEALTH  is  the  title  of  a  book 
translated  from  the  German  of  Drs.  Reb- 
mann  and  Seller,  by  F.  W.  Keeble.  It  treats 
the  subject  in  a  simple  yet  scientific  manner, 
giving  many  valuable  hints  about  the  preser- 
vation of  health.  It  is  a  pocket  edition. 
[The  Macmillan  Co.;  148  pages;  40  cents.] 
«    «    « 

AMERICAN  HISTORY  TOLD  BY  CON- 
TEMPORARIES.—The  fact  that  this  work 
is  edited  by  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  professor 
of  history  in  Harvard,  is  sufficient  guaran- 
tee that  it  will  prove  to  be  of  great  value  to 
all  students  and  teachers  of  history.  The 
plan  of  the  work  is  the  source  method. 
The  three  offices  of  sources  in  teaching- 
furnishing  material,  furnishing  illustrations,  . 
and  giving  insight  into  the  spirit  of  the 
times— all  are  important.  The.  student  and 
the  teacher  are  both  brought  into  actual  con- 
tact with  the  materials  first  hand,  and  both 
are  impressed  with  the  real  spirit  of  the  age 
described.  The  work  of  collecting  and  col- 
lating materials  has  been  so  well  done  that 
the  student  may  get  a  foothold  in  the  world 
of  colonial  thought,  so  as  to  form  intelli- 
gent ideas  as  to  the  real  beginnings  of  our 
early  history.  Volume  I,  Era  of  Colonization, 
1492-1689;  Volume  II,  Building  of  the  Re- 
public, 1G89-1783;  Volume  III,  National  Ex- 
pansion, 1783-1844;  Volume  IV,  Welding  of 
the  Nation,  1845-1897.  Two  volumes  now 
ready.  [The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York;  each  volume  separately,  $2.00,  the  set, 
$7.00.] 

«    «    « 

SELECTIONS  FROM  IDYLLS  OF  THE 
KING.—Conslderlug  Tennyson  as  the  great- 
est of  the  English  Idyllic  poets,  and  his 
"Idylls  of  the  King''  as  his  best  work,  this 
well  selected  group  will  be  an  acceptable 
addition  to  material  for  classes  in  English. 
The  editor,  Mary  F.  Willard,  explains  the 
origin  and  growth  of  the  Idylls,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  Arthurian  legends.  There  are 
some  helpful  notes,  and  a  bibliography. 
[American  Book  Co.;  131  pages,  20  cents.] 
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SELECTED  LETTERS  OF  VOLTAIRE, 
edited  for  school  use  by  L.  C.  Syius.  Stu- 
dents of  this  great  Frenchman  whom  J^'red- 
erick  the  Great  called  "Voltaire  the  King,  * 
and  whom  generations  since  have  hailed  as 
the  champion  of  liberty,  tolerance,  justice, 
no  less  than  the  subverter  of  religious  au- 
thority, regard  his  letters  as  summing  up  all 
his  other  works,  and  as  vividly  portraying 
his  thought  and  his  character.  In  this  vol- 
ume, seventy-four  of  these  letters  have  been 
carefully  chosen  and  edited  with  biographi- 
cal and  explanatory  notes.  The  reading  is 
adapted  to  rather  advanced  students  of 
French.  [American  Book  Co.;  249  pages, 
75  cents.] 

*    *    * 

SYSTEMATIC  METHODOLOGY.  —  This 
book  is  designed  by  Its  author,  Andrew  T. 
Smith,  as  a  systematic  treatment  of  the 
problems  of  teaching.  He  does  not  appeal 
to  those  in  search  of  "ready-made  materials 
and  attractive  devices  for  use  in  the  school- 
room, to  relieve  the  teacher  from  the  labor 
of  thoughtful  preparation,"  but  rather  to 
those  "who  are  striving  to  master  the  vari- 
ous phases  of  the  philosophy  of  education 


from  the  standpoint  both  of  the  learner  and 
of  the  truth  to  be  employed."  The  fnnda- 
mental  principles  which  underlie  the  various 
modes  of  thought  are  made  prominen.  in  the 
discussion,  and  shown  to  require  adaptation 
only  in  the  determining  of  true  method. 
"Nature  and  Development  of  the  Mental 
Faculties,"  "General  Philosophy  of  Method." 
and  "Applied  Methodology"  are  the  heads 
under  which  the  subject  is  treated.  (Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.;  366  pages,  $1.50.] 


MACMILLAN'S  POCKET  ENGLISH 
CLASSICS  are  already  well  known  as  a 
most  successful  series  of  booklets  reproduc- 
ing in  handy,  artistic  form  the  English  mas- 
terpieces most  worthy  of  careful  study.  The 
wide  page  and  the  limp  levanteen  covers  al- 
low for  the  utmost  economy  in  space,  thns 
adapting  the  booklets  to  the  pocket.  "Car- 
lyle's  Essay  on  Burns,"  "Scott*s  Ivanhoe," 
and  "Macaulay's  EJssay  on  Warren  Hast- 
ings" are  the  three  latest  numbers  to  reach 
our  table.  All  are  provided  with  introduc- 
tion and  notes  by  competent  editors.  [The 
Macmillan  Co.;  25  cents  each.] 


Two  Books  for  Nature  Study  by  Famous  Authors. 


A  FIRST  BOOK  OF  BIRDS 

By  OJLIVE  THORNE  miJLJLBR 

iritli  20  Full-page  Illimtratlons,  Scltool  Edition.    Square  12ino. 

8  of  them  colored*  60  cents^  net. 

This  book  is  intended  for  children.  It  describes  birds'  nests,  the  young  birds,  their  growth  and  how  they  mr* 
fed;  how  they  get  their  feathers  and  are  taught  to  fly  and  to  do  various  other  things  Then  it  tells  of  the  laagiuice 
of  birds,  their  food,  their  migrations,  their  physical,  mental  and  moral  development:  their  economic  Talne  te 
mankind.    It  instructs  how  to  attract  them  to  visit  about  our  houses,  and  how  to  study  their  ways. 

SQUIRRELS  AND  OTHER  FUR-BEARERS 

By  JOHN  BURROUGHS 

\¥ltli  15  Full-pa9:e  Colored  Illustrations  from  Audubon,  u.nh  a  Colored  FrontIspl«ee 
from  Itle.    Scliool  Edition.    Square  Iftmo.    60  cents^  net. 

The  great  popularity  of  the  rcgulat  one  dollar  edition  of  this  book  has  ltd  to  its 
isstse  in  special^  xsnahridgcd  form  for  school  tise  at  a  reduced  price* 

Notes  on  the  smaller,  more  common  mammals— the  squirrel,  the  woodchuck,  the  rabbit  and  hare«  tbe  ikank* 
the  fox,  the  weasel,  etc.— compiled  by  the  author  from  his  writinffs,  with  some  interesting,  new  matter.  The  book 
is  not  a  formal  natural  history,  but  gives  more  or  less  complete  life  histories  of  the  Tarious  animals,  and  aaiiy 
interesting  facts  about  the  lives  of  these  little-known  neighbors  of  ours  are  brought  out—all  told  in  Mr.  Bnrrovgba'i 
own  charming  style. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS  SENT  ON  APPUCATION 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN   &   COMPANY 

4  Park  St.,  Boston  1 1  East  I7th  St.,  New  York  378-388  Wabash  Ayc,  Cldcac«» 
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CLARENCE  E.  BELL. 


/  Chili,  Ind, 

Dear  Mr.  Vories: 

In  less  than  three  months  I 
finished  bookkeepingf  by  your 
Laboratory  Methods  and  at  once 
took  a  position  as  bookkeeper  for 
a  largfi  lumber  company  and 
have  had  no  difficulty  with  my 
book.  Thanks  to  your  prac- 
tical methods*  I  am  ^lad  I  quit 
teaching:. 

Your  friend^ 

Clarence  E.  "BetL 


USINESS  COLLEGR 

Phonm  1«&4.      Xnaanrat  Pl»pr.      ■■■ 

/Google      — 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
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StND  NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCC        i 

—  / 

WHAT  SHALL 

Your  Business  Education  Be?{ 

/ 

Its  Quality  will  Determine  Yonr  Success  In  Life. 

I  HERE  IS  THE  TRUTH.  > 

{  The  best  baBiness  training  brings  sure  and  large  income.     It  is  the  only  kind  that  will  be  ( 

I  reliable  capital  for  a  life  time.  ) 

5  You  cannot  afford  to  consider  any  other.  > 

i         A  cheap,   cut  rate   "business  college''  acknowledges  to  the  public  that  it  cannot  secure  ( 

<  patronage  on  merit.  It  has  no  influence  with  substantial  business  men.  r 
>  We  do  more  for  our  students  than  any  other  school  can.  We  get  positions  for  more  students  !^ 
^  than  any  other  four  schools  in  the  State.     Our  students  get  higher  salaries  by  from  (200  to  |1000  ( 

<  a  year.  ) 

Br  pj^  i>  I  .A.  :n^  A.  i»  o  iv  I  sT  7 
USINESS  UNIVERSITI 

V 

Backed  by  a  Half  Century  of  Uneqnaled  Success.  l 

Has  an  unsallied  reputation,  and  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  educators  and  substantial  v 

bnsinesf  men.     Its  announcements  are  truthful.     It  maintains  a  high  moral  standing  and  protects  C 

the  good  name  and  reputation  of  its  students.  ( 

)  Honorable  management  and  high  grade  instruction  brings  it  a  superior  class  of  stadents  from  ;* 

)  both  the  rich  and  poor.     Hence  the  great  demand  for  its  graduates  for  the  best  paying  positions*  ;; 

)  It  b  the  largest  in  the  State,  as  its  enrollment  shows.  { 

I  I 

\  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand,  Telegraphy,  Letter 

\  Writing,  Law,  illustrating.  Drawing  ^^= 


OUR  RCFERENCE-AII  tlie  Better  Clenett  of  I 

( 
We  are  able  to  offer  to  teachers  or  others  more  favorable  terms  and  greater  opportunities  than  I 
)  any  other  institution.     No  reliable  business  school  in  the  United  States  charges  less.  y 

{         Call  or  write  immediately  for  catalogue  and  information  of  special  interest  to  you,  eren  if  ( 
I  you  have  been  inveigled  into  sending  money  in  advance  on  what  purported  to  be  a  special  offer.  { 

I    ""XSirnS."""'  E.  J.  BEEB,  President.    | 
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Prepare  tjt-a  Profession 

Income    Three   to    Twenty    Times    that    of 

Te aching 

Spring  and  Summer  ^ 


essions 


AT  OUR  RESIDENCE 
SCHOOLS  OR  BY  COR- 
RESPONDENCE 
INSTRUCTION 

.     All  for  One  Tuition 


Complete 
Courses 


^^  JrLaw,  Pharmacy,  Illustrating,  Bookkeeping, 
''^^■^^Shorthand,  Penmanship,  Letter-writing, 
Telegraphy,  Preparatory  Medical  Branches, 
English  and  other  Subjects. 


Thoroug  h    Instruction    by    Able    Professional 

Educators  *    Indi'biduat    Assistance 

and    Guidance 

Indianapolis  College  of  Law 

National  Correspondence  School  of  Law 

National  Correspondence  School  of  Preparatory  Medical  Branches 

National  Correspondence  School  of  Pharmacy 

National  Correspondence  School  of  Illustrating 

Indianapolis  Business  University 

Catt    And    meet    the    Instructors    or    <write    for    Catalogues    and 
full   particulars    stating    your    desire 

OFFICES  AND  ROOMS,  p      T     T-Ty>y>k 

74  to 94  When  Bunding.  La^  J^   I  ICCUf     SECRETARY 

-^  The  Schools 
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NO  SALOONS  IN  DANVILLE. 


trbe 
Central  l^ormal  CoUege, 


(£0tat>li0bed  in  1876.) 

Banville,  Unbiana. 


OrrCRS  EXCEPTIONAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  TEACHERS: 

Spring  and  Sammer  Students  may  select  from  the  following  Special  Work  for  Teachers:  Two 
Terms  in  Psychology,  Two  Terms  in  Teachers*  Training,  One  Term  in  Science  of  Pedagogy,  One 
Term  in  Applied  Psychology,  One  Term  in  Methods  for  Primary  Teachers,  inclnding  Model  School, 
Two  Terms  in  Teachers'  Keading  Circle  Work,  One  Term  in  Methods  in  Arithmetic,  One  Term  in 
Methods  in  Grammar,  One  Term  in  Methods  in  Reading,  Two  Terms  in  Latin,  One  Term  in  Physics, 
Two  Terms  in  Algebra,  Two  Termf*  in  Rhetoric,  One  Term  in  American  Literature,  One  Term  in 
English  Literature,  Two  Terms  in  Vocal  Music  for  the  Public  Schools,  Two  Terms  in  Drawing,  One 
Term  in  Elocution,  One  Term  in  Physical  Culture  for  the  Public  Schools.  All  the  above  classes  in 
charge  of  Expert  Teachers. 

THE  COLLEGE  IN  GENERALi  The  above  work  is  especially  for  teachers,  but  there 
^are  as  many  more  clasces  for  the  General  Student.  There  will  be  classes  in  all  the  Common  and 
*  High-School  Branches,  and  in  addition  many  in  Language,  Science,  Mathematics,  Bookkeeping, 
Shorthand,  etc.     Write  us  what  you  want  and  we  will  tell  you  if  we  can  accommodate  you. 

Expenses:  Tuition  $10.00  for  the  Spring  Term  of  ten  weeks:  $8.00  for  the  Summer  Term  of 
eight  weeks:  Board  $1.50  per  week;  Room  Bent  $0.50  per  week.  $29.00  will  secure  Tuition,  Board 
and  Room  Rent  for  ten  weeks. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  i  The  commercial  department  is  progressive.  We  ose 
the  famous  Ellis  system,  not  an  imitation  of  it.  Everything  is  learned  by  actually  doing  it.  This 
college  was  the  first  one  in  Indiana  to  introduce  Actual  Business  in  its  commercial  course.  This  wm 
done  in  1878.  Our  students  are  mostly  from  the  farm  and  village.  The  expense  of  our  course  is 
about  one-half  that  charged  in  city  colleges,  and  they  give  no  mure  than  we  do.  You  have  many  ad- 
vantages here  not  found  in  the  city.     Why  waste  your  money? 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  i  No  other  college  does  to  much  in  this  subject.  Every  Indiana 
teacher  should  study  grammar  with  Professor  Rigdon  next  spring  and  summer.  We  have  fiye 
teachers  of  grammar  and  literature 

MUSIC  I  The  School  of  Music  of  the  C.  N.  C.  is  not  surpassed  in  the  West.  At  the  head 
of  the  Piano  Department  is  Prof.  Edward  Ebert-Buchheim,  formerly  instructor  in  the  celebrated 
Kullak  Academy  of  Berlin.  MisH  Louise  Hughes,  Teacher  of  Voice,  has  studied  three  years  in 
Milan.  Italy,  under  the  elder  Lamperti,  and  has  sung  in  concerts  in  London  and  New  York.  Prof. 
Fred  Kollmeyer,  Bandmaster,  is  a  teacher  and  director  of  many  years'  experience.  He  plays  ficst 
violin  in  the  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Indianapolis.     Write  for  temu  and  further  particulars, 

LOCATION  I  Danville  is  the  ideal  college  town.  It  is  located  twenty  miles  west  of  Indi- 
anapolis on  the  St.  Louis  Division  of  the  Big  Four  R.  R.     There  is  not  a  saloon  in  the  town. 

CALENDAR  i  The  Spring  Term  opens  April  2, 1901.  The  Summer  Term  opens  June  11, 
1901. 

FREE  I    Our  illustrated  catalogue  and  a  copy  of  **  Good  Books  "  FREE. 


ADDBEB8  ALL  OOMMUNICATIOKB  TO 


JONATHAN  RIGDON,  President, 
or  C  A.  HARGRAVE,  Sec  and  Treas. 
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ROCHESTER  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY,  ROCHESTER,  IND. 

FEATURED  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

1.  All  toftohera  ftre  speoialiits  and  UnivertitT  trmined.  2.  Xhoroaghneu  obaraoteriies  OTexy  department 
S.  P«nonal  prirate  instraotion  it  fi^en  when  needed.  4.  Clasiei  are  not  large,  thus  giving  the  student  adran- 
tMraa  not  poMible  in  crowded  lohoolt.  5.  Reriew  work  in  Common  BrjJiohes  everv  term.  6.  All  Aoademio  and 
Ooll«ge  work  done  with  ni  need  not  be  done  orer  again  should  the  i-tu  (ent  attend  a  higher  institution  of  learning. 
7.  Oredits  from  our  school  are  accepted  in  all  flrst-class  Colleges  and  Universities.  8.  Students  may  enter  at  any 
tim«.   9.  Bzpenses  are  as  low  as  possible  consistent  with  decent  living. 

DEPARTMENTS. 

1.  Preparatory.  2.  Academic.  3.  Collegiate.  4.  Normal.  6.  Music.  6.  Oratory.  7.  Commercial.  8.  Short- 
hand and  Typewriting. 

It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  attend  school  where  neither  time  nor  money  is  wasted— where  the  principle  that 
**  Bducation  is  a  self-activity  "  is  not  a  mere  theory,  but  a  (act  ot  the  everyday  work  of  the  school. 

Write  for  Cataiogae.  IV.  H.  BANT  A,  President. 

THE  INDIANA  SCHOOL  BOOK  CO^, 

Who  have  a  contract  for  supplying  text-books  to  the  Pablic 
Schools  of  the  State,  to  better  accommodate  the  patrons  of 
the  schools,  have  given  their  consent  that  all  their  books  may 
be  handled  and  sold  by  merchants  and  dealers.  Township 
Trustees  and  other  school  officers  should  make  an  earnest  ef- 
fort to  get  dealers  to  sell  the  adopted  books.  This  plan  bet- 
ter accommodates  patrons  and  school  children;  besides,  it 
saves  time  and  labor  to  the  TruHtee,  and  relieves  him  of  all 
the  care  of  the  books,  as  well  as  saving  him  from  making 
quarterly  reports  of  his  book  sales. 

THE  INDIANA  SCHOOL  BOOK  CO. 
AP\va\  Caw  ^ow  1)0 

YOU  CAN  LOCATE  for  the  summer  in  one  of  the  most  delightful  communities  and  spend  your 
time  profitably  in  the  oldest  and  most  famous  Normal  Institution  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  cost  will  be  no  more  than  if  you  were  to  remain  at  home  and  do  nothing. 

YOU  CAN  SECURE  a  thorough  knowledge  of  every  subject  you  are  required  to  teach  from 
practical  teachers  of  careful  training  and  wide  experience. 

YOU  CAN  LEARN  the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching  every  subject.  The  special  classes 
in  Pedagogy,  Pnychology,  History,  Science  and  Philosophy  of  Education,  Superintendents' 
Sections,  etc.,  will  furnish  you  a  practical  understanding  of  correct  principles  upon  which  the 
teacher's  work  is  based,  and  will  give  you  freedom,  tact  and  originality  in  their  application. 

YOU  CAN  TAKE  special  work  in  nearly  every  branch  of  science  and  higher  mathematics;  in 
German,  French,  Litin  and  Greek;  in  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music;  in  Elocution,  Oratory 
and  Physical  Culture;  in  Business,  Typewriting  and  Stenography  ;  in  Art,  etc. 

YOU  CAN  MEET  Superintendents,  Principals  and  Teachers  of  every  grade  of  public  and  private 
instruction ;  you  can  learn  their  special  methods  and  device**.  You  can  associate  with  some  of 
the  most  cultured  and  intelligent  people  from  every  section  of  the  country. 

YOU  CAN  HAVE  free  access  to  one  of  the  most  complete  professional  libraries;  have  the  free 
use  of  extensive  scientific  apparatus. 

YOU  WILL  GO  AIVAY  with  a  new  inspiration  for  your  work;  with  new  confidence  in  your- 
self; with  an  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  higher  and  more  lucrative  work.  You  will 
have  a  just  appreciation  of  the  superiority  of  the  '*  Old  Normal''  that  has  sent  out  into  the 
world  over  50,000  successful  workers,  many  of  whom  are  now  leading  teichers  of  your  State. 

SEND   NOW  for  the  new  illustrated  catalogue  and  full  information  concerning  the  famous 

NATIONAL  NORMAL  UNIYERSITYp 

LEBANON,  OHIO. 

J.  W.  WITHERS,  President.  C.  K.  H.\MILTON,  Secretary. 
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28th  YEAR. 

Where  will  You  Attend  School  the  Coming  Term? 
Before  deciding.  Mend  for  Catalogue  of  the 

Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 

AND  BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 

VALPARAISO,  INDIANA, 

AND  CONSIDER  THE  ADVANTAGES  OFFERED 

Spring  Terai*^\will  opetl{]April  2nd ; {Summer  Term  will  open  June  10th. 

THfi  imPROVEmENTS  COinMKNCED  EABJLY  JLART  YEAR,  eon- 
slstlDff  of  a  new  SCIENCE  HAJLJL,  NE\¥  DORHIITORY,  enlargement 
of  tlte  JLIBRARY,  enlargement  of  COIHIIIERCIAJL  HALL,  etc.,  are  nearlr 
all  completed.  The  school  is  now  well  equipped  with  buildings,  laboratories,  library, 
and  apparatus,  for  doing  good  work  in  the  following 


DBPARTHIENTSs  Preparatory,  Teaeherp,  Psychology  and  Pedagogy,  Einder- 
rten,  Penmanship, Scientific,  Classic,  Hisher  English,  Biology,  Geology  and  Mineral- 
ogy, Engineering,  Elocution  and  Oratory,  Pharmacy,  Medical,  Musical,  Fine  Art,  Law, 


Commercial  Phonography  and  Typewriting,  Review. 

Wiih  the  exception  of  private  lessons  in  Music,  one  tuition  pays  for  instruction  in 
any  or  all  of  thtse  departments. 

DURING  THE  SPRING  AND  SCMIflER  TERHIS,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  classes,  in  the  various  departments,  the  school  will  offer  review  work  in  all  of 
the  common  and  higher  branches. 

For  Indiana  students  th'ere  nrlll  be  classes  aslnc;  tl&e  text  booka 
aathorlxed  bj  tbe  State. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  school  to  do  honest  work,  suoh  as  will  merit  the  continued 
approval  of  educators  everywhere. 

\¥ltile  the  attendance  Is  larc^e^  yet  the  classes  are  so  sectioned  that  the  ayer- 
age  number  in  each  class  does  not  exceed  40  students. 

Scliool  Is  In  session  the  entire  Year.  New  classes  are  organised,  not  at 
the  beginning  only,  but  at  different  periods  during  the  term,  so  that  students  may 
enter  at  any  time  and  find  classes  suited  to  their  wants. 

Expenses  are  mncli  less  tban  at  anj  other  place  oflbrlnc:  an jthlns 
like  equal  advantases*  Tuition  110  per  term.  Good  board  and  well-fUrnished 
room,  $1.50  to  $1.90  per  week. 

Catalogue  giving  full  particulars  mailed  free.   Address  - 

H.  B.  BROWN,  President, 
or  O.  P.  KINSGY,  Vice-PresMent. 

CALENDAR:  Spring  Term  will  open  April  2nd ;  Summer  Term,  June  10th; 
Fall  Term,  September  3d;  First  Winter  Term,  November  12th;  Second 
Winter  Term,  January  21,  1901. 
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Tri- State  ^  ^ 
Normal  ColleftCp 


ANGOLA,  INDIANA. 


The  present  Term  opend  January  22,  with  the  following:  classes  orgfanized: 


Mathem&tkB* 

ARITHMBTIC-3  classes 
using  Cook  and  Cropsey. 
one  in  Ray's  Higher  and 
one  using  no  text  book. 

ALGEBRA— 3  classes. 

OBOMETRY-2  classes. 

TRIGONOMETRY  -  one 
class. 


QERMAN-2  classes. 
LATIN— From  beginning 

up  to  Tacitus. 

Latin  A. 

Latin  B. 

Latin  C. 

CsBsar  A  and 

Ctesnr  B. 

Cicero. 

Virgil. 

Tacitus. 
GREEK- 

Greek  B. 

Plato. 
BNGLISH- 

Grammar  A. 

Grammar  B. 

English  Analysis. 

Rhetoric  A. 

Rhetoric  B. 

English  Literature. 

American  Literature. 


Science* 

Physics  A  and 
Physics  B. 
Physiology  A  and 
Physiology  B. 
Physical  Geography. 


Miscellaneous* 

Evidence  of  Christianity. 

U.S.  History. 

Pedagogy. 

Psychology. 

TrainingClassforTeachers 

Reading  Circle  Work. 

Geography. 

Civil  Government. 

Philosophy  of  History. 

Astronomy. 

Drawing. 

Paintinsr. 

Music— Instrumental  and 
Vocal. 

Elocution. 

Physical  Culture. 

Book-keeping. 

Shorthand. 

Typewriting. 

Commercial  Law. 

Several  classes  in  Law,un' 
der  an  able  Law  fa<«aUy. 

Two  strong  Literary  So- 
cieties, each  with  a  fine 
hall.  In  these  are  de- 
bates, orations,  recita- 
tions,essays, parliamen- 
tary law,  etc.,  etc. 


Next  Term  opens  Apt il  2,  and  will  be  fuller  of  sfood  thin^fs  than  this* 


We  have  always  made  fine  connection  with  the  great  universities,  but  our  graduates  are  now 
looking  to  the  University  of  Chisago  with  especial  interest. 

The  first  of  ours  to  enter  tnere  upon  our  special  agreement  with  them  was  6.  W.  Hemry  of 
Warsaw,  Indiana.  We  have  just  heard  from  Mr.  Hemry,  that  after  one  quarter  there  he  received 
credit  for  everything  in  their  A.  B.  course  except  seventeen  majors,  which  he  says  he  can  finish  in 
four  quarters.  This  means  that  he  will  get  A.  B.  from  the  great  school  by  studying  there  for  five 
quarters,  or  sixty  weeks.  Mr.  Hemry  was  in  the  Tri-State  Normal  College  three  years.  He  came 
to  us  simply  a  district  school  teacher.  A  number  of  our  graduates  will  enter  there  next  fall.  We 
now  have  three  of  our  boys  there.  One  is  an  A.  B.  from  Ann  Arbor,  and  now  holds  a  fellowship  in 
the  University  of  Chicago.  He  will  take  his  Master's  degree  this  year.  He  came  here  several  years 
ago  expecting  to  stop  his  schooling  when  able  to  teach  country  schooL  Dr.  Harper  in  speaking  of 
him  to  me,  said:  "You  have  a  great  mission  if  you  discover  such  men  as  Comparette."  I  refer  to 
Louis  T.  Gomparette,  who  is  now  in  Chicago  University.  It  is,  perhaps,  useless  to  say  that  there  is 
no  better  equipped  university  in  the  United  States  than  the  great  school  of  Chicago. 

Students  can  enter  the  Tri-State  Normal  any  week  of  the  year.  One  can  begin  a  course  any  term 
of  the  year.  Board,  furnished  room  and  tuition,  $2  85  per  week.  All  are  homed  in  good  families. 
We  have  no  halls.  Private  homes  are  better  than  halls,  because  of  danger  from  fires  and  contagion. 
In  writing  for  information  please  state  what  line  of  work  yon  would  follow.     Atk  for  catalogue. 

Address  L.  M.  SNIFF,  A.  M.,  President, 

ANGOLA,  INDIANA. 
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FEES  ABOLISHED 


Indiana  University 


At  the  November  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Indiana  University 
the  following  resolution  was  passed : 


"  Whereas,  It  is  desirable  that  admissioo  and  attendance  be 
absolutely  free  to  the  people  of  the  state,  therefore  be  it 

Resolveo,  That  from  and  after  January  1,  1901,  all  contingent 
fees  be  abolished  except  in  the  School  of  Law,  provided,  however, 
that  this  resolutioD  shall  not  be  construed  to  do  away  with  a  reasonable 
charge  for  the  use  of  the  gymnasiums,  library,  and  equipments  aud 
suppliep  of  the  laboratories." 


A  second  edition  of  the  Illustrated  Announcement  of  the  University  was 
issued  November  1.  The  announcement  of  the  Spring  and  Summer  terms  will 
be  issued  about  February  1. 

For  catalogues,  illustrated  announcement,  or  other  publications  of  the 
University,  address  the  Registrar,  or 


JOSEPH  SWAIN,  President. 
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WEBSTER'S  INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY 


NEW  EDITION.        25,000 


New  Words. 
Phrases,  Etc. 


WEBSTER'S 
,  DTTERNAnONALj 

ncnoNAiQC^ 

Prepared  under  the  direct  supervision  of  W.  T.  HARRIS,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  assisted  by  a  lar^^  corps  of  competent 
specialists  and  editors. 

New  Plates  Throuchout.  Rich  Bindincs.2364  Pages. 5000  Illustrations. 

Better  than  Ever  for  Home,  School,  and  Office. 

Also  Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary  with  a  valus 

"  First  class  in  quality,  second  class  in  size."        Nicki 


Blickensderfer 

No.  6 

ONLY  \PJJb 

A  praotieal,  low  priosd  Typewriter  that  hai  paised  the  itage  of  experiment.  It  is  a  special  favorite  with 
profeuon,  teachers  and  ednoatori.  It  iajportable.  Weight,  No.  6,  iix  poanda;  No.  7,  aeren  ponndi.  It  ii  a  ria- 
ible  writer;  interehaageable  types  for  different  styles  of  writing;  an  ezoellent  manifold  r;  direct  printer  and 
inker  (no  troablesome  and  ezpensire  ribbons);  excellent  for  mimeograph  work;  most  convenient,  with  an  estab- 
tablished  reputation  for  durability. 

MtaMBrMch.  136  E.  Market  Street  THE  BLICKENSDERFER  MFG.  CO.. 

MXON  EOGERTON.  Mtr.«  INOfANAPOUS.  STAMFORD,    OONN. 


Blickensderfer 

No.  7 

ONLY  '$jU. 


T.  TiooiBT,  PrM. 

B.  J.UaiiM.  Vio«-Frw.  and  Her. 


THE  GRAND  HOTEL, 


Most  centrally  looated. 
Hotel  in  Indian- 
apolis. 


Remodeled  and  Refurnished^    Two  squares  from  Union  Station.     One  square  from  Wholesale  Districts 
All  Electric  Cars  pass  our  doors  to  every  part  of  City. 

GRAND  HOTEL  COMPANY. 
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Earlham  College 


Fifty-foirtli 
Year 


RICHMOND,     INDIANA. 


Fifty  Courses  for  Teachers 

In  the  Spring  and  Summer  Terms  of  1 90 1 


spring  Term  opens  Wednesday^  Ma^fcfi  27 

Stimtncf  Term  opens  Tuesday^  June  18 


Teachers  whose  schools  do  not  close  xmMX  after  the 
opening  of  the  Sprlnfc  college  term  wlU.  by  special  ar- 
rangement, be  admitted  at  any  time  before  the  middle  of 
April. 


EARLHAM  is  the  largest  College,  as  distinguished  from  the  Universities,  in  the  State  of  iDdiant. 
Within  the  last  five  years  its  aonual  enrollment  x)f  students  has  increased  one-third  and  its 
productive  endowment  has  more  than  doubled.     Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  steady  and  pros- 
perous growth  in  its  patronage  are  as  foUoAYS. 

(1.)  In  its  requirements  for  matriculation  and  graduation,  and  in  its  standard  of  work  through- 
out the  fonr  years'  college  course  Earlham  College  is  of  fully  equal  rank  with  the  undergraduate 
colleges  of  Liberal  Arts  in  the  foremost  higher  educational  institutions  of  the  United  States. 

(2.)     Its  facu'ty  is  conspicuously  strong  in  scholarship  and  teaching  skill. 

(3.)     Its  laboratory  and  library  advantages  are  extensive  and  excellent. 

(4.)  Close  contact  of  individual  students  with  instructors  whose  character  and  ability  quicken 
both  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  of  students  and  incite  worthy  ideals  and  achievements  in  college. 

(5.)  Instruction  during  the  earlier  as  well  as  the  later  years  of  the  college  course  by  professors 
of  recognized  standing  in  their  special  departments  of  learning. 

(6. )  The  superior  opportunities  afforded  by  a  college  for  the  development  of  individual  students 
through  their  participation  in  their  various  activities  of  college  life. 

(7.)     Adaptation  of  work  to  the  needs  of  individual  students. 

(8.)  Conditions  favoring  financial  economy  on  the  part  of  students  without  detriment  to  their 
progress  and  standing  in  college.  Forty  scholarship  are  available  next  year  to  High  School  and  Acad- 
emy graduates  of  high  standing  whose  actual  necessities  for  financial  sdd  is  satisfactorily  shown*  These 
ficholarships  are  derived  from  the  income  of  special  endowment  funds  amounting  to  over  $40,000, 
held  by  the  college,  in  trust,  for  this  exclusive  purpose.     This  income  cannot  be  otherwise  applied. 

(9. )  The  exceptionally  favorable  conditions  which,  as  a  coeducational  college,  Earlham  affords 
for  combining  the  most  thorough  scholarship  with  true  refinement  and  culture  in  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  young  women. 

(10.)  The  high  rank  which  its  graduates,  both  men  and  women,  take  in  professional  and  busi- 
ness life. 

(11.)  Its  successful  preparation  of  teachers  for  desirable  educational  positions.  Twenty  per 
cent*  of  all  the  graduates  of  Earlham  G>llege  have  engaged  in  teaching*  Of  theset  fully  one-half  afc  at 
present  professors  in  universities^  colleges^  state  normal  schools»  superintendents  of  public  schools  and 
principals  or  assistants  of  high  schools  or  academies*  , 

It  is  no  disparagement  of  the  training  afforded  by  professional  schools  to  assert  that  any  normal 
school  does  well  whose  graduates  make  an  equally  good  showing  of  success  in  the  educational  field. 
For  catalogue  and  announcement  of  Spring  and  Summer  Terms,  address.  The  Secretary^  or 


Joseph  J.  Mills,  President 
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In  Your  Reading^  Course 


DO  NOT  FAIL  TO  FIND  A  PLACE 
FOR  SOME  STANDARD  AUTHORS 


MDLES  STANDISH, 

n2  pagfcs Price,  JOc* 

HIAWATHA, 
224  pages Price,  lOc 

EVANGEUNE, 

126  passes Price,  tOc* 

BUNKER  HILL  ORATIONS, 
t08  pasfes 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN, 
J92  pages Price,  tOc 

TWICE  TOLD  TALES, 

2  Volumes  each  Tale. 
VoL  I,. 246  pages,  VoL  II,  260  pages. 

Price,  tOc  each* 

HISTORY  OF  NEW  YORK, 

2  Volumes* 
VoL  I,  J92  pages,  VoL  II,  f92  pages. 
Price,  10c  each. 

SKETCHBOOK, 
VoL  I,  t86  pages,  VoL  II,  227  pages. 
Price,  tOceach. 


VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD, 

In  Press. 

Edited  by  JAMBS  ELLIS  KEYSAR, 

Price,  JOc 

BLACK  BEAUTY, 
246  pages .Price,  JOc* 

JULIUS  CAESAR, 

»2  pages Price,  JOc* 

CRICKET  ON  THE  HEARTH, 
\2Z  pages Price,  JOc* 

CHRISTMAS  CAROL, 

J55  pages Price, 

MARMION, 

J88  pages Price, 

LADY  OF  THE  LAKE, 
204  pages Price,  JOc 


SESAME  AND  LILIES, 

In  Press. 


Price,  JOc 


loo  Other  Tities.     5end  for  Complete  List. 


Educational  Publishing  Co., 


388  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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THE  CROWELL  APPARATUS  FOR  PHYSICS 
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The  Crowell  Apparatus  Co., 


Eastern  Office, 

HAMILTON,  N.  Y. 


930-32-34-36  Ft.  Wayne  Avenue, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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ranklin  £ol1ege 


Trankliti 
Indiana 


standards  High  --^--=  Expenses  Low 
Excellent  Laboratories  and  Cabinets 
Library  of  over  12,000  Volumes=^"= 

Spring  Term  begins  Thursday,  Marcli  28, 1901 


Address,  President  W.  T.  STOTT 
or  Secretary  N.  CARR 


DRAWING  AND  ART  INSTRUCTIDN 


THE  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  GARRYINS     

DN  THIS  WORK  IN  SCHOOLS  ARE: 

THE  PRANO  ELEMENTARY  COURSE  IN  ART  INSTRUCTION 

consipting  of  an  Edition  of  Two  Books  a  Tear  for  Third  to  Eighth  Grades  and 
an  Edition  of  One  Book  a  Tear  for  same  Grades  with  Teachers'  Manaal  for 
each  Grade. 

THE  PRANQ  COURSE  IN  DRAWING  FOR  GRADED  SCHOOLS 

consisting  of  8ix  Drawing  Books  for  Third  to  £ighth  Grades  and  one  Manual 
for  Teachers. 

ART  INSTRUCTION  FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES 

consisting  of  two  Manuals  for  Teachers,  one  for  the  First  Primary  Year  and  the 
other  for  the  Second  Primary  Year. 

According  to  the  last  centas  tbore  are  thirty-eight  citiet  in  the  United  States  having  a  population  of  over 
lOOjOOD  and  an  aggregate  population  of  14,218,407.  Of  these  thirty-eight  cities*  twenty-nine  ase  the  Prang  Drawing 
Books  and  Matenaisi  with  two  or  three  exceptions  having  adopted  the  Drawing  Books  for  exdusiTe  use  in  their 
schools. 

The  twentp-nine  eitiet  have  a  gfopulation  of  12,IB65MS,    The  nine  eities  have  a  popultUion  of  l^f^A, 

These  statistics,  which  do  not  take  into  account  cities  having  a  ponulation  of  less  than  100,000,  indicate  as 
conclusively  as  more  elaborate  data  the  extent  to  which  the  Prang  Drawing  Books  are  used  In  the  schools  of  the 
United  States. 


SEND  FOR  PRICES  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS  TO 


THE    PRANG   EDUCATIONAL   COMPANY 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 

Fine  Arts  Bulldlns 


NEW  YORK 
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THE    NEW    ERA    READERS  CONTAIN 

THE  LITERAJtY  SELEOTIONS— from  the  noted  authors  of  America  and  Europe. 

ILLUSTRATIO Si's—for  the  repruduotion  by  the  children  furnish  valuable  aid  in  the  teaching  of  expression 
— ^^— ^— -    and  construction. 

THE  BUSY  WORLD— The  story  of  the  daily  round  of  life  in  once,shop,  and  factory  is  told  in  the  Indus- 
'^— ^-^^■^— — —    trial  and  Information  lessons. 

^^^g^^asSo-^"'- PUBLISHERS  ""^^i^^i^^ 

Special  Normal  Training  at  Union  Christian  College, 

MEIROM,    INDIANA. 

A  complete  liae  of  Teachers'  CUsses  will  be  orgfanized  March  26th  and  continued  to  June  12,  1901. 
Re^ie^ws  in  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geogfraphy,  U*  S*  History,  Physiolofi[y  and  Algebra* 
Thorough   Instruction  in   Pedagogy,    Psychology,   Botany,    filementary 
Physics,    Zoology,    Penmanship    and   Music* 

llllli;in;i  DpAlfinn  Tirrlp  Anil  litpratuPP  The  instructors  are  men  and  women  of  both  Normal  and  Col* 
inUldHd  HgaOinq  LirCie  anO  LIXeraXUre  j^^i^^e  training,  experienced  in  the  things  the  young  teacher 
needs  to  know.  An  excellent  chance  to  prepare  for  the  examinations  for  license  to  teach.  Also  an  opportunity 
to  pursud  any  of  the  regular  Collegiate  branches,  including  Music,  Physical  Culture.  Elocution,  Bovkkeeplng, 
etc     Location  delightful.    Expenses  very  low. 

^.wuuior"""  ^°'""''  *^'"'"'"  '"^     L-  J-  ALDRICH,  President,  "^"^""•'gainV.nCo. 
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The  Tw^entieth  Century 
Text=Books    of  Botany 


Coulter's  Plant  Relations 
H  a  V  e    you  coulter's  Plant  Structures 
^^^«^  4.wJl«.i^^O  Coulter's  Plant  Studies 
seen  tnemr  coulter's  Plants 

Coulter's  Botanical  Key 

All  new,  upto-date,  beautifully  illustrated.  The  perfection  of  modern 
text-books. 

Already  introduced  into  such  schools  as  those  of  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Washington,  D.  C,  Indianapolis, 
Kansas  City,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  EvansviJle,  Los  Angeles,  and  scores  of  others. 

Send  for  illustrated  descriptive  catalogue,  and  further  particulars. 

Other  Twentieth  Century  Text-BooKs  Now  Ready 

A  History  of  the  American  Nation.  By  Andrew  C.  McLaughlin,  a.m.,  LL.B., 
University  of  Michigan.     12mo.     Cloth,  $1^.40. 

Animal  Life,  a  First  Book  of  Zoology.  By  David  8.  Jordan,  M.S.,  M.D.,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.  President  of  Leiand  Stanford  Junior  University,  and  Vernon  L.  Kellogg, 
M.S.,  Leiand  Stanford  Junior  University.     12mo.     Cloth,  $1.20. 

The  Elements  of  Physics,  By  C.  Hanpord  Henderson,  Ph.D.,  Principal  of  Pratt 
High  School,  Brooklyn,  and  John  F.  Woodhcill,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Physical 
Science,  Teachers'  College,  Colnmhia  University.  12mo.  Cloth,  $1.10;  with  Ex- 
periments, $1.25. 

Physical  Experiments,  a  Laborator^r  Manual.  By  John  F.  Woodhull,  Ph.D., 
and  M.  B.  Van  Arsdals,  Instrnctor  in  Physical  Science  in  Horace  Mann  School. 
12mo.  Cloth,  with  alternate  pages  blank,  60  cents;  withoat  blank  pages.  Limp 
Cloth,  45  cents. 

The  Elementary  Principles  of  Chemistry.   By  ahram  van  Eps  Young,  Ph.B., 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111.     12mo.    $1.10. 

A  Text-Book  of  6eolO{7.  By  Alrbrt  Perry  Brigham,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Geol- 
ogy, in  Colgate  University.     12mo.    Cloth,  $1.40. 

A  Text-Book  of  Astronomy.  By  Georgb  C.  Comstock,  Ph.B.,  LL.B.,  Director  of 
Washburn  Observatory,  Madison,  Wis.     12mo.     Cloth,  $1.30. 

A  German  Reader.  By  H.  p.  Jones,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  German  Lsnguage  in 
Hobart  College.     12mo.     Cloth,  $1.00. 

Bnj^IiSh  Texts*  For  Col  leg  Late-en  trance  Requirements.  Best  edited  and  most  schol- 
arly series. 

Other  volumes  of  the  Twentieth  Centurjf  Text-Books  in  an  advanced  stage  of  preparation. 

D.  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY,  Publishers 

NEW    YORK   AND    CHICAGO 
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Caoital  and  Surplus  $410,000  ResoarcM  $3,200,000 

THE  CAPITAL  NATIONAL  BANK,  '^"*^*'^^  "^ 

WE  appreciate  rour  bui«lne!>8.    Direct  connections  throughout  the  United 
States,  espei'ially  Indiana,  Central  Illinois  and  Western  Ohio.    . 
HEDFORD  B.  WILSON,  President.  WILLIAM  F.  CHURCHMAN,  Cashier. 

ORLANDO  M.  PACKARD,  Vice-President.  CHARLES  L.  FARRKLL,  A»s't  Cashier. 


Tke 


Denison  llotel 


INDIANAPOLIS. 


The  Largest  And  Best  Equipped  Hotet, 
in  Indiana,,  Most  centrally  locked. 
Headquarters  for  College  and  School 
People. 

T.  J.  CUUEN,  Manager. 


EDUCATION  AT  HOME 


THE  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  COLUMBUS 

IN  ITS  

DEPARTMENT  of  CORRESPONDENCE 

OSera  courses  in  all  the  common  school  branches,  and  in  addi- 
tion, courses  in  Latin,  Greek,  F'rench,  German,  Spanittb,  Algebra, 
Geometry,  Phjsics,  Botany,  Physiology,  Rhetoric,  English  Liter- 
ature, College  English,  American  History,  English  History, 
General  History,  Shorthand,  Bookkeeping,  <  ivies,  Exsonomics, 
Commercial  Law  zii=^i=iz=i==i:==i=====i=zz=:==zzizizzzzi=i=i: 

Teachers— the  best  to  be  found*  No  luperficial  work  will  be 
permitted*     Terms  reasonable*     For  particulars  address  Jl  Jl  Jt 


ABRAM   BROWN,   President 

187  East  Broad  Street  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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CHOICE  HIGH  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

AN  CLCMCNTABY  CXPCRIMCNTAL  CHCMISTRY. 

By  J  B.  EKBLST,  A.  M.,  8otenc«  MAstar  »t  St.  Paal's  School, 
Oftrden Cit7.  N.  T.    Umo,  SMpPj.  FuHj  lUustratad^^wlth  balf- 


tODM  and  line  oats.    Cloth. 


>  Genu.    (Just  ReMly.) 


Erery  teacher  who  aims  at  thoronffh  and  rigorous  work  In 
ohemlstry  will  find  this  work  a  helpfal  one.  It  Is  dlTlded  Into 
three  parte,  and  treats  the  subject  from  the  experimental  stand- 


point. Fast  1  takes  up  the  study  of  the  preparation  and  prop- 
erties of  the  principal  elements  and  oomixiunds.  Fart  11  deals 
entirely  with  the  laws  and  theories  of  chemistry  and  in  Fast 


111  the  Industrial  applications  of  ohemlstry  are  treated.    A 
spedal  section  on  qaalltatlTe  analysis  is  added. 

AN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

For  the  use  of  schools.  By  Jamss  M.  Miucb,  Ph.  D.  SM  pp. 
75  Oenta.  A  luminous  and  Inspiring  study  of  our  lanflruage, 
which  doTclops  Intellectual  culture. 

"1  unhesitatlnfflj  pronounce  It  the  most  scholarly  and  best 
adapted  advanced  English  grammar  before  the  American  peo- 
ple.''   J.  Obtbo  Lansiwo.  a.  M. 

BIMCNTS  OF  ETHICS. 

By  NOAB  K.  Davis,  LL  D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
UBlvereity  of  Virginia.    9Mpp.    $l.eO. 

'-The  author  has  a  masterly  ffrasp  of  his  subject,  his  treat- 
ment is  discriminating,  his  style  lucid  and  Interesting."  Pro- 
fessor E.  V.  Baktholombw,  Augustana  College. 

ELEMENTARY  ETHICS. 

An  abridged  edition  of  the  Elements  of  Ethics,  lor  High  and 
Becondary  Schools.    190  pp.    $l.dO. 
ENGUSn  COMPOSITION. 

By  Ai^niKD  U.  Wbuh,  a.  M.,  late  Professor  In  Ohio  State 
University.    IMpp.    eo  Cents. 

Carefully  graded,  practical  and  interesting,  abounding  In 
Ulnstratlon;  adapted  to  high  schools. 

THB  BILTBR  BESIE8  OF  UOLIBH  AKD  AHBRICAH  CLASSICS. 

They  meet  the  existing  requirements  for  college  entrance 
examinations  and  for  texts  to  be  used  for  collateral  reading 
in  both  Ulgh  Schools  and  nntverslties. 

OonrespondMioe  BoUdtsd. 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY 

PUBUSHERS. 

378-388  WstMish  Ave.,  Chlcsgo. 

Bopreaentad  by 

XL  B.  JOV3B,  Indlsnapolls,  Ind. 


INDIANA-BOSTON 

SCHOOL_OF  EXPRESSION 

and 
DRAMATIC  ART 

OF"     INDIANAROL.ia. 

Mrs.  HARRIET  AUGUSTA  PRUNK,  Prtnclpal 

(Graduate  of  the  Boston  UniyereitT  School  of  Oratory 
under  the  late  Lewie  B.  Monroe.) 


BLOCUTION,  ORATORY  AND  DRAMATIC  BX- 
PRB5SION  taught  in  all  branches  of  the  art,  including 
the  Delsarte  System.  Instruction  in  Physical  and  Vo- 
oal  Culture*  Expressive  Reading  and  5hskeepearlan 
Studies.  Particalar  attention  given  in  this  school  to 
the  training  of  persons  desirous  of  becoming  Public 
Readers  or  students  of  the  Drama;  also  Dialect  or 
Cliaractcr  Impersoaailons  and  the  Art  off  Fencing. 
Boston  and  New  Tork  Methods  used  to  suit  individual 
needs.    Dramatic  Clubs  rehearsed  and  directed. 

At  the  last  Commencement,  which  was  the  nine- 
teenthffiven  by  this  school,  Miss  Elisabeth  Millipugh, 
Chaa.  F.  Hanson,  Joseph  A.  Joiner,  Gov  Jas.  A. Mount, 
Rev.  M.  C.  Haines  and  Rev.  J.  B  Long,  assisted. 

For  further  information,  address 

716  West  New  York  St., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


UCUCIIDATIAU  May  be  rendered  delightful- 
MENoUnA  I  lUN  ly  easy  by  the  use  of  •*  Rniss 
and  Formulas  la  Meosura  ^AAC  tloo,*'  con- 
taining about  300  rules  and  m  AUC  formulas,  all 
worked  out  from  fundamental  principles.  CACV 
Only  Ten  Cents,  postpaid.  Enclose  a  CAOI 
dime  and  address  the  author, 

5upt.  HBNRY  a.  WILLIAnS, 

Mariettat  O. 


BEST  DICTIONARY  IN  THB  MARKBT.  Bnglish- 
German  and  German-English.  Fluegel-Schmidt-Tan- 
ger's,  2  vols.,  K  leather.    I6J20.   Express  paid. 

LEMCKE  &  BUECHNER, 

General  Booksellers  and 
Importers 
812  Broadway.       -      NEW  YORK. 

We  commend  our  servlceB  for  Rupplrlng  American  and  For- 
eign booki*  at  beitt  terms.  Largest  stock  of  German  and  French 
books  kept  on  hand. 


loa 


FINE  VISITING  CARDS 


For  Teachers  and  College  Professors 
Rrbraio    bv    Mail.,   60   Oents. 

FRED.  C.  VICTOR,  PRINTER, 

INDIANAPOLIS. 
ALL  KINDS  OF  JOB  PRINTINQ  AT  LOW  PRIOES 


TEACHERS  WANTED 


We  want  bright  Teachers  to  travel,  others 
to  represent  us  at  home  during  vaeations. 
Good  salaries  to  enterprising  teachers. 

Addr...,  ji,^  internatitnal  Company, 

356  Oearkon  street,  CHICAQO.  ILL. 


Illustration  Taught  by  Mail. 

I 


ALSO  SKETCHING,  DESIGNING. 

Prepare  quickly  for  profitable  work.  Han- 
dreds  have  succeeded  by  our  methods,  and  are 
now  earning  good  salaries.  Takes  spare  hours 
only.  You  can  earn  from  $5.00  to  $10.00  per 
week  while  pursuing  your  studies.  We  also  offer 
valuable  prizes.  All  have  an  equal  chance.  Send 
us  10c.  in  silver  or  stamps  for  an  Electric  Carbon 
Album,  including  colored  designs  and  full  parti- 
culars. 

Bectric  Transfer  Co.,  202  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 

CpCC  MAIL  COURSE  IN  BOOKKEEPINS 

■  n  CC    to  one  teacher  in  each  township.  A  strictly 
high  grade  course.    Apply  at  once  to 
AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  HOME  STUDY,  MUNCH  IND. 


tlome  Work. 


Teachers  wanted  to  do  writlngr  at 
spare  time  for  evangelical  work. 
Good  pay.    Send  35c.  in  silver  for 


.  neceMAry  printed  matter.    Money 

refunded  If  results  not  satisfactory. 

QOSPCL  CORRESPONDENCE  BUREAU,  Mancle,  lid. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

IMPORTANT  BOOKS. 

A  THREE  BOOK  SERIES. 

BY  JOHN  B.  WISELY.  A.  M. 

Language  for  the  Grades,  174  pages,  cloth,  illustrated.     Price,  40  cents. 

Presents  the  work  from  the  time  the  child  enters  school  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  year. 
A  New  English  Grammar,  227  pages,  cloth.     Price,  60  cents. 

Contains  material  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  years'  work. 
Studies  in  the  Science  of  English  Itrammar.  revised,  185  pages,  cloth.     Price,  60  cent«. 

A  book  for  advanced  classes,  high  schools  and  academies. 


STUDIES  IN  ADVANCED  PHYSIOLOGY. 

BY  LOUI8  J.  RETTGER.  A.  M. 
X-600  pp.    Illustrated.    Clotli.    82.00  net. 

Pages  are  9  by  6\  inches;  200  illustrations. 

A  thoroughly  scientific  book,  yet  interesting  and  written  in  a  form  easy  of  comprehension. 


PRACTICAL  PHYSICAL  EXERCISES. 

BY  LOUI8  LEPPER  and  W.  H.  WILEY. 

100  illnstrations.     Cloth.     Price,  80  cents. 

Exercises  are  giyen  for  each  grade  and  each  lesson  is  illustrated  on  the  opposite  page  from  pho- 
tographs taken  from  real  life. 

This  book  shows  how  to  properly  train  the  entire  physical  being,  an  essential  condition  to  the 
best  mental  growth.  Teachers  without  preyious  special  training  can  use  this  book,  and  will  be  de- 
lighted with  results  which  they  can  obtain.    The  book  contains  much  that  is  attractiye. 


AN  OUTLINE  OF  METHOD  IN  HISTORY. 

By  Elwood  W.  Kemp,  Professor  of  History  in  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School;  300  pages;, 
handsomely  printed  and  bound.     Cloth.     Price,  $1.00. 

Shows  how  to  teach  history  throughout  all  the  grades. 


NOBLES  LITERARY  ART. 

BY  HARRIET  NOBLE  (Vassar  '73). 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth.    241  paees.    Price,  $1.00. 
A  magnificent  book  for  the  gludent  of  lAUraiure. 

THE  MODEL  MUSIC  NOTE  BOOK. 

Arranged  by  Herman  E.  Owen,  of  Toledo  Conseryatory  of  Music.    Published  in  two  siieir 
heayy  paper,  strongly  bound. 
No.  1.    For  the  Grades Price,  5  cts.     No.  2.    For  the  High  School  and  Academy.  .Price,  10  cts. 

In  use  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Twenty  editions  are  now  nearly  exhausted. 


A  READING  NOTE  BOOK: 

BY  CHARLES  M.  CURRY. 

Every  author  and  eyery  selection  in  the  Indiana  thirdy  fourth  and  fifth  readers  is  discnsscd. 
Price,  postpaid,  25  cents. 

We  buy  or  exchange  your  miscellaneous  books,  cyclopediaa,  school  or  college  text- book,  etc 

THE  INLAND  PIBUSHINO  CO.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
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flibonograpbe  on  ZEcacbing 


ENGLISH 

I    Metiiods  of  TeacMiig  Novels 

By  May  Estbllk  Cook 

H    EdlthKi  EoQlisb  Classics 

By  Lindsay  Todd  Damon 
III    Methods  Of  TeaclilngRlietorIc 

By  Robert  Hirbick 

FRENCH 

I    The  Teachlig  of  Elementary  f  rench 

By  Andrk  Brziat  Di  Bobdks 

U    French  Prose  ComfNMitlon 

By  Alice  Gabrikllk  Twigbt 


ECONONICft 

I  Economics  as  a  Study  in  Secondary  Schools 

II  Methods  of  Teaching  Economics  in  Second- 

ary Schools  By  Hbhby  W.  Thurston 

NATHENATICft 

I    The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Arithmetic 

By  Sabah  C.  Bbooks 
LATIN 
I    First  Year  Latin  Woric  By  E.  H.  Soott 


Any  or  all  of  these  pamphleU  will  be  sent  pottpaid  to  teachers  on  request. 
Address  the  publishers. 


SCOTT,    FORESMAN    <£    COMPANY 

373-333  WABASH  AVENUE.  CHICAGO 


The  State  Life  Insurance  Company 


INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


Aitdbiw  M.  Swibmby,  Prosident 

Samubl  Quimn,  Vice-Prefldent  ardFnperiDtendtDt  of  Agents 

Wilbub  S.  Wyhn,  Secretary  ana  Actaary 


UNPARALLELED    RECORD 


IMS 

1896 
1897 

1898 
1899 


Inaurance 

in  f orc« 

9t,»48,ftUO 

$7,859,500 
$11.8 


J  1,885,500 

$17,049,000 
$22,208,470 


Admitted 
Assets 
•  IHftOO 

$58,770 
$150,891 

$259,645 
$417,781 


Reserre 

and  all  other 

LUkbllltlea 

•lft,8«8 

$45,483 
76 


Admitted 
Surplus 

•«.4t8 

$13,287 
$62.C 


^.2.615 

$152,037  $107,608 

,,..,.w.,^ew        ^^..M-.       $256,246        $161,534  ^ 

1900  $28,339,877  $671,370  $409,594  $261,775 


Deposited  wltii  tlie  State  of  Imliaoa  for 
Protection  of  all  its  c^AA  AAA 
Poilcyliolders ^-^^^>^^^ 

Eyery  policy  Is  secured  by  a  depoHit  of  Its 
entire  reserve  value  with  the  State  of  Indiana, 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  LeKal 
Reserve  Compul^oi'y  Depoi«it  Law  of  Indiana. 


To  InSUrdnCC  AQCntS  petluvS^ContraoJ;  of"?hi8  Com- 
pany. An  orlRinal  nietho<l  of  t«ecurlntc  a  closer  fraternity  of 
InteretitH  between  the  Agent  and  the  Company.  It  drives  the 
A|?ent  an  oppoitunity  to  grovf  with  and  share  in  the  prosperity 
of  his  Corai  any  an  it  (frows  and  proHpers.  It  enables  the  aver- 
age aprent  to  win  acompetency 
and  become  independent. 


Write  for  Particulars 
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AD  VEBTISEMENTS. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 


«aU 


•«««AV*«** 


Winona  Lake,  Indiana 


Two  Miles  East  of  Warsaw 

July  I  to  August  %  1 90 1 

Maintained  bjr  a  federation  of  Universities  and  Colleges;  each  College  assuming  responsibilitj 
for  a  single  department  of  the  school  and  conducting  it  with  its  own  force  of  teachers.  This  not  onlj 
a£fords  students  the  advantage  of  instruction  by  the  very  best  teachers  of  the  country,  but  also  an 
opportunity  of  coming  into  immediate  contact  with  the  various  institutions  which  they  represent. 
Whether  reference  be  had  to  the  character  of  the  institutions  or  the  personnel  of  the  faculty  they 
form,  we  believe  that  no  opportunity  of  equal  attractions  for  students  and  teachers  has  ever  before 
been  offered. 

Why  Spend  your .  Summer  in  a  Hot  City 
When  You  can  go  to  Winona  Lake 

and  have  the  above  opportunities  together  with  the  privilege  of  the  best  Chautauqua  and  Northfield 
lectures,  musicals,  entertainments,  addresses,  sermons,  etc. 

You  can  fish,  boat,  bathe,  play  golf  and  tennis,  and  rest  in  a  wonderful  environment.  You  can 
live  as  cheap  as  at  any  resort  in  the  country. 

For  preliminary  announcement  and  program,  address 

Dr.  W.  P.  KANE,  President, 

Oawfordsvilkt  Indiana, 

Dean  W.  A.  MILLIS, 

Ql>  Crawfordsvillet  Tudfanat 

S.  C  DICKEY,  Scc'y  and  G«n1  Mgr-, 

9)0  Stevenson  Bolldme^  INDIANAPOLIS. 
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AD  YERTISEMENTS. 


inPORTANT  NEW  BOOKS 

^BY  FAR  THE  BEST  BOOKS  FOR  INDIANA  =  ^ 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  COURSE  IN  READING— Five  Books. 

By  0IOB6I  I.  ALDEiOH.Brookline,  Matt.,  and  Albxandbb  Forbrs,  Chicago,  111. 
These  books  are  characterised : 

I.    By  primary  methods  that  render  the  pupil  he  can  read  for  himself,  and  thus  sncgesting 

•df'helpftU.  proper  supplemental  reading. 

II.    By  such  groaping  of  matter  at  provides  for       IV.    By  a  clear  statement  and  practical  illnitration 

continuity  of  thought.  of  the  principles  of  oral  expreetion. 

III.    By  introdaoing  the  pupil  to  such  book«  as         V.    By   the  best  mechanical  execution  and  lov>e9t 

prices. 


A  full  line  of  Standard  Text- Books  which  have  stood  the  test  of  use  and  are  still  the 
delight  of  teacher  and  pupil. 


FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

WILLIAM'S  GHOIOB  LITERATURE— Six  books.    Cheaper  than  any  other,  better  than  all  others. 
For  Mlftta  •cliools— the  best  books,  by  common  consent  are  :    Avery's  Physics,  Hill's  Rhetorics,  Out- 
lines of  Literature,  Hull's  Algebra,  Hull's  Geometry,  etc.,  etc. 

Correspondence  sotidted. 

BUTLER,  SHELDON  &  COMPANY, 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAOO 


The  lyTaemillan  Company 


"R^il^rir^e    T71i>m^nt^rv    Rnf^nv  '^*^^*  ^^^^  embodies  in  beautiful  form  the 

Oaiiey  S  mementary  DOXany.  i^^^  achievements  in  the  science,  and  the 
best  methods  of  presentation.  The  four  epochs  through  which  the  teaching  of  botany 
has  passed  are  recognized  by  the  author,  and  the  best  that  has  been  evolved  in  each  is 
carefully  presented.  The  practical  superintendent  and  the  teacher  who  is  annoyed  by  ex- 
treme methods,  will  certainly  approve  this  new  and  rational  treatment  of  the  subject. 
This  book  is  made  for  the  pupil,  surveys  the  subject  from  his  view-point,  and  touches 
those  topicH  which  have  a  vital  connection  with  his  life.  Its  four  general  subjects  are: 
(I)  The  Plant  Itself;  (2)  The  Plant  Relations ;  (3)  Plant  StrtictuK ;  (4)  Kinds  of  Plants* 
It  also  contains  a  complete  glossary,  a  key  to  American  flora.  500  illustrations,  365  pages, 
$K10*  Already  adopted  in  New  York  City,  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  Cham- 
paign, 111.,  Fostoria,  C,  and  many  other  places. 

NA/RIXE     UQ    ABOUX    XHEQE: 

THE  TABB  A  McMXmBY  COMMON  SCHOOL  QEOQBAPHIES 

THE  TABB  PHYSICAL  QEOQBAPHIES  AND  GEOLOGY 

THE  BLAJSDELL  CHILD  LIFE  BEADEB8 

Telt-IS^k^Kta-  THE  CHANNING  U.  S.  HISTOBIES 

logue  Just  ready 

The  Macmillan  Company^ 

NEVYORK  BOSTON  McQurg  Building, 

SAN  FRANCISCO    ATLANTA  215-221  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO 
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AD  VERTISEMENT8. 
FIFTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL    STATEMENT 

NEW   YORK   LIFE   INSURANCE   COMPANY 

Total  Assett ^n:.\lfi6r5ie 

Total  Income  for  the  Year i 58,91/tr'ity 

Paid  for  Death  Claims,  Endo  wments  and  Annu  itics 17/>89/)i'0 

Pnidfor  Dividends  and  Surrender    Values 6yit:6^(6 

All  other  Payments 11,760,537 

Excess  of  Income  over  Expense  for  the  i'ear -23  788,1.56 

Netc  Insurance  Paid  for  m  1900 t32f5S8^55 

Number  of  Policies  in  Force : 311,600 

Paid  for  Business  in  Force  December  31,  1900 U02.156fi<l5 

Largest  amount  of  Paid-for  businesii  in  force  of  any  Company  In  the  world.    No  beIterLbu5lnes8  than  the  Life 
Insurance  business.    We  have  room  for  a  few  more  pood  men  to  represent  the  Company  as  agents  in  Indiana 

ADDRESS 

W.    C.    VAN     ARSDEL  200  Indiana  trust  building 

AGENCY    DIRECTOR  INDIANAPOLIS^  IND. 

THE  WINCHELL  LECTURE  AND  ENTERTAINMENT  BUREAU, 

CHICAGO,  wishes  to  engage  agents  in  this  State  to  sell  lecture  courses  during  the  spring 
and  summer.  A  liberal  commission  will  be  paid.  Exclusive  right  will  be  given  for 
one  or  more  counties.     Address, 

S.  R.  WINCHEIi,  Manager,  Central  Music  Hall,  CHICAGO. 


Shakespeare 


Complete  with  notes — Eamlet, Macbeth,  Tempest, 
Twelfth  Night,  Richard  II,  As  You  Like  It, 
Merchant  of  Venice^  Midsummer-Night's  Dream, 
Julius  Caesar,-  Cymbeline,  King  Lear,  Henry  V, 
Coriolanus,  Henry  VIII,|King  John.  10  cents  io 
paper,  25  cents  in  cloth. 

FIFTY  OTHER  CLASSICS.   SEND  FOR  LIST.  ■E.^M.ICHAPLIM,  WARSAW,  IND» 

WILLIAM  B.  BURFORD, 

matiufactuiitig  Stationer. 

Printing, 
LithLOgraphing, 
Engraving, 
Blank  Books, 
Half  Tones, 
Legal   Blanks^ 
Stationery. 

Engfravcd  G)ppcrplatc  Calling:  Cards  and  Wedding:  Invitations  a  Specialty. 
Office,  31  West  Washington  Street,  Factory,  17-33  West  Pearl  Street^ 

INDIANAPOUS,  IND. 
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Wt  a«e  now  workiof  on 
Fan  Vacanckt.  ^  ^  ^ 
Place  your  fcgirtratioo 
EARLY.^  jf^U^jfijfi 


j»P^  Ti  tJa  ^yifc 


(  lARKTLACHERS'ACENCY 


B.F.  CLARK 

378-388  Wabash  Ave. 
CHTCAGO 


**OUR  PLATFORM*' 
^^^forS90a^^^ 


HOME  STIDY. 

Twenty  Gnirses 
for  Teachers. 

Afao- 

COMPLHrH  BUSINESS 
COURSE. 

] 

4 

] 

Interstate  School  of  G)rrespondencet 
378-388  Vabash  Avenue^  Chicago* 

SELF  HYPNOTIC  HEALING! 

1  have  made  a  late  discovery  that  enables  all  to  Induce  the  hyp- 
notic «ileep  in  themoelves  Instantly,  awaken  at  anv  desired  time 
and  thereby  cure  all  known  diseaxei*  and  bad  habltfi.    Any  one 
can  Induce  this  sleep  in  them^elveH  instantly  at  flrHt  ti  lal,  con- 
trol their  dreams,  read  the  minds  of  friends  and  enemies,  vitit 
any  part  of  the  earth,  solve  hai-d  que-tlun«*  and  problems  In 
this  sleep  and  remember  all  when  awake.    Thb  so-called  Men- 
tal-Vision L4>sson  will  be  sent  to  any  •»ne  forlOo  silver,  actually 
enablingr  him  to  do  the  above  without  further  chargre. 

PROF.  R.  E.  DUTTON, 

Department  10.                     McCOOK,  NEBRASKA. 

WHEN  WHITIXO  PI.KAgK  MEJ^TIOS  KDUCATOR  JOURNAL. 

■ 

C  P  E  C  Book  Storo  by  Mail. 
rif  EC.  Wholosalt  Priets. 

Write  for  oaroataloinie;  416  pn7e9.Gx9  inobes;  pwt- 
age6  cents.    Advertlae*  15.000  Book*,  Blblm, 
r»rlodlcAls,etc.,etc.,at  Whole«i»le  Prlr4>M. 
All  books  carried  in  stock.   Best  catalog  erer  print- 
ed and  sent  free  of  charire. 
THE  BOOK  SUPPLY  CO.,266.8  Wabash  Avo..Chfcago 

SUMMER  SESSION 
CORNELL   UNIVERSITY. 

July  5  to  August  i6,  1901. 

84  Courses  in  19 Departments.  Single  Tuition  Fee  of  125. 
Inexpensive  Living. 
For  Circular  and  Book  of  Views,  address 

The  Registrar,  Cornell  Univemty, 

Ithaca,  N.  T. 
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AD  VERTISEMENTS. 


THE  AlBERT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

C.  J.  UBCRT.  Manager. 

Central  Music  HaH.    -    Chicago 


Sixteenth  year.  Lar^e  and  permanent  patronage  anions 
the  best  schools. 

We  have  vacancies  for  September,  some  of  them  chole* 
positions  for  which  we  have  no  candidates.    Year  Book  Free. 


Register  now  if  you  wish  a  position  in  September.  We  personally 
reoommeDd.  Primary,  Intermediate  and  Grammar  grade  teachers  in 
demand,  salary  S600  to  1800.  High  School  Principals  and  Assistants  t600 
to  Ilf200.  Send  for  fifty-page  mannal  for  proof  of  above  statement  Two  ways  to  becom**  a  member.  The  usMoi 
fee  not  required.    Address  ANNA  M. THURSTON,  Mgr., Thurston  Teachers'  Agency, 378  Wabash  AvcChioaco. 


TEACHERS  WANTED. 
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W.  n.  Johnson  &  Son 


Ideating  ana  Uentlljitliig 

Confrac(or$  ^  ^  ^ 

Furnace,  Sitam  and  Hot  Water  Healing 
Fan  and  Gravity  Venittalton    t    t    s    t 


205  Nortfe  Delaware 
Street 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


INDIANA  YOUNG  PEOPLE'S 
READING  CIRCLE  BOOKS 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 
to  bay  because  they  can 
not  be  had  at  the  price 
now  offered  after  July 
i,  t90l    :    :    :    :    : 


Send  in  your  order  NOW  to 


George  r.  Bass,  commercial 

Club  Building,  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


THE    QREAT 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

May  to  November,  1901. 

Make  arrangements  now  for  your  Summer  Vaca- 
tioo»  and  join  one  of  the 

SPECIAL  LOW-RATE  PERSONALLY 
CONDUCTED  EXCURSIONS 

VIA  THE 

lull!  i  I  Wm  1 1 

The  Pioaeer  Niagara  Falls  Excursion  Roate. 

BOTH  SHOVS  THIS  YEAR  FOR 
ONE  ADMISSION. 


For  fall  particulars,  call  on  agents  Lake  Brie  k 
Western  R.  R.,  or  address, 

C-  F.  DALY, 

General  Passenger  Agent, 

INDIANAPOLIS*   INDIANA. 


Yale  men  know  and  the  New  ffmven  Union  1 
Mys   ■The  question  of  w^ia/  in  ike  world  to 
rttf*  a  friendxt  solved  by 

^  SONGS  iOr  ALL   THE   COLLEGES  ^ 

which  18  alike  suiuble  for  the  collegian  of  ' ' 

the  past,  for  the  student  of  the  present,  and 

for  the  boy  Korfin)  with  hopes:  also  for  the 

music-loving  sister  and  a  fellow^s  best  girl." 

'  All  the  NEW  soni[s^  all  tkg  old  sonis^ 

and  tht  songs  popular  at  all  the  colleges ,     , 

a  welcome  gift  tn  any  home  any  where  r       ^ 

91.M)— BOOKSTORES.    UDSIC  DEALERS.— Sl.50 

HINDS  &  NOBLE.  Publisbera. 

4-5-6-1J-13-14  Cooper  Institute.  New  York 

Bcfaoolbook*  Qi  ail  publich«rs  at  one  store 
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ADVERTISEMI^JNTS. 


Progressive 
^  in  the  Science 
and  Art  of  Edu- 
-cation,  Com- 
prehensive i  n 
-Courses  of 
Study,  Econom- 
ical from  the 
Student's  Stand- 
point. 

Spring  Teitn^ 
•opens  April  2df 
and  continues  10 
weeks.  Summer 
Term  opens 
June  1 1*  and  con- 
tinues 10  weeks. 

unpolleied 


u 


will  pay  Board, 

Room  and  Tui-    * 

tion  for  the  20 

wee  ks   (two 

terms).      These 

rates  include  our 

Best  Boaftl  and  _ 

Rooms*  Why  ^"::::.::?^i;    :::"::-■  ;:■'  "V^"         "'"     '  -y/'-     -     "J" 

Pay  More? 

Marion  Normal  College  ^Business  l)niv( 

MARION,    INDIANA. 

C  W.  Boucher,  PrincipaL     Mrs.  C  W.  Boucher,  AssocUte. 
The  Marion  Normal  College  is  bound  by  no  traditions.      It  seeks  to  know  the 
the  various  lines  of  education,  and  strives  earnestly  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  seeking 
for  life  work.     Only  the  most  thorough  work  done. 

The  school  consists  of  the  following  distinct  departments : 

Normal  School  and  School  of  Science ;  School  of  Oratory,  Law,  Music,  and  a  Comp 

University,  including  Bookkeepinsr,  Commercial  Law,  Shorthand,  Typewriting  and  Telegi 

The  school  seeks  to  accomplish  its  purpose  by  adjusting  strong  and  thorough  c< 

present  educational  demands,  and  placing  at  the  heads  of  the  various  departments  thoi 

cated  and  trained  practical  instructors  who  are  teachers  by  profession. 

The  successful  teacher  must  not  know  theory  alone,  or  the  subject  matter  whicl 

alone ;  he  must  know  both*    He  mu 
do  as  well  as  to  talk  about  doing. 

The  Marion  Normal  School  h« 
from  the  very  best  Normal  Schools,  < 
Universities  in  the  country.    Each  1 
partment  U  a  specialist* 
It  has  a  thorough  Training  School  in  connection  with  the  Public  Schools  of  Marie 
the  student  may  see  the  theory  pushed  out  into  aettial  practice. 

In  buildings  and  equipment  it  is  Kccond  to  no  other  school.     In  the  matter  of  fu 
accommodations  it  is  superior  to  all,  and  at  less  expense  to  the  student. 

Teachers  In  the  Common  Schools  will  find  all  grades  of  work  in  the  common  branohei,  incladio 
•General  and  Special  Method,  Observation  and  Practice  work  in  Training  School.  High  School  Tom 
all  grades  of  Algebra,  Geometryt  Rhetoric  PhysicB,  Chemistry,  General  History.  Literature.  Li 
Greek,  or  any  other  branch  taught  in  any  other  High  School .  Primary  Teachers  will  find  saperic 
in  the  Method  and  Training  work  under  experienced  teachers  from  the  best  training  schoola.  The 
dent  will  find  work  adapted  to  his  wants  in  every  particular.  Students  may  continue  work  throuf 
terms  without  a  break. 

The  school  has  no  beginners  as  teachers.  The  instructors  are  experienced  teachers  from  the 
Universities  and  Normal  Schools  in  the  country. 

Prof.  a.  W.  DUNIiAVT,  former  President  of  the  MitcheU  Normal  School,  will  Ix 

instructors  during  the  Spring  Term.  . 

BEPORB  MAKING  THB  PINAL  DECISION,  where  C    "SJI    Rot l^h^r    PrSne<A& 

von  will  attend  school  the  cominsr  spring  and  summer  ^*    ^  *  *-''-^^*'^*  f  ''"oapa 

feam  of  the  superior  advantages  offered  bythislnsti-  ^^   IUTmci    C*    \TT    R#>««i>»ViA«> 

tatlon.    SEND  POR  CATALOGUE.  ^  IVirS*  V^.    W*  DOUCnCT^  i 


•REMEMBRK  only  950.00  paid  in 
advance  settles  Tuition,  Board  and 
room  for  20  Weeks. 
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NeweFs  Experimegtal  Chemistry 

^y    Lyman    C.    NcwcII,    Ph.    D.     (Johns    Hopkins) 


Lafayette*  Ind«*  Purdue  University*  Jan.  5*  S90I. 
I  have  examined  many  tezt4x>oks  deiis:ned  for  Elementary  Chemistry  classes* 
hut  there  are  very  few  that  are  modem  in  method*  giving  measurements  as  well 
aa  mere  preparation  work,  and  Newell*s  seems  to  be  unquestionably  the  most 
practical  of  these*  It  gives  me  sfreat  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  we  have  decided 
to  adopt  it  with  our  class  in  elementary  work  durinj^  the  current  term* 

PERG Y  N»  EVANS*  Teacher  of  Chemistry. 


Hanover*  Ind«*  Hanover  College*  Jan.  i7*  1901. 
Professor  Newell  in  his  ^Experimental  Chemistry^  has  prepared  a  text  of 
marked  excellence.    The  method  of  treatment  is  rather  unique  and  the  facts  are 
stated  in  a  dear  and  scientific  manner.    It  is  a  book  that  teacher  and  student  ought 
tolind  Cnutually  attractive  and  replete  with  information* 

A.  H.  YOUNG*  Professor  of  Chemistry. 


WelFs  Essentials  of  Algebra 


Champaign*  III*  University  of  Illinois*  June  15*  1899. 
I  regard  the  Welles  series  of  mathematical  text-books  as  the  best  series*  both 
from  a  pedagogical  and  an  academic  standpoint*  that  has  yet  appeared  from  the 
pen  of  a  sbgle  author.  G.  W.  MYERS*  Ph.  D.*  Professor  of  Mathematics. 


WelFs  Essentials  of  Geometry  ♦ 


The  latest  edition  of  Well's  Geometry  I  consider  as  decidedly  the  most  useful 
text-book  on  the  subject  that  has  as  yet  come  from  the  American  press. 

GEORGE  D.  OLDS* 
Professor  of  Mathematics  to  Amherst  College. 
Gottingen*  Germany*  Oct.  19,  1900. 
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The  Jane  Andrews  Books. 

The  Seven  Little  Sisters  Who  lave  on  the  Bound  Ball  that  Floats 
in  the  Air.  For  introdaction,  50  cents. 

Each  and  All ;    The  Seven  Idttle  Sisters  Prove  Their  Sisterhood. 

For  introduction,  50  cents. 

Ten  Boys  Who  laved  on  the  Boad  irom  Long  Ago  to  Now. 

For  introduction,  50  cents. 

The  Stories  Mother  Nature  Told  Her  Children. 

For  introduction,  50  cents. 

Stories  of  My  Four  Friends.  For  introduction,  40  cents. 


Long's   Ways    of  Wood  Folk.  For  introduction,  50  cents. 

Long's  Wilderness  Ways.  For  introduction,  45  cents. 
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black," "The  Child  of  Urbino,"  and  "  Findelkind."  By  Louise  db  la 
Kamee.  For  introduction,  40  cenU. 
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SOME  PROBLEMS  IN  EDUCATION. 


Dr.  John  M.  Coultbb,  UmvEBaiTY  of  Chicago. 


Never  in  the  history  of  education  in 
America  has  there  been  such  a  universal 
movement  towards  change  as  now.  Con- 
scious that  existing  plans  must  be  modi- 
fied, all  who  are  interested  in  education 
have  a  feeling  of  great  unrest,  and  this 
feeling  expresses  itself  at  every  educa- 
tional conference.  Discussions  are  end- 
less, and  often  apparently  fruitless,  for 
opinions  are  as  numerous  as  are  the  fac- 
tors of  the  problem,  and  the  mighty 
power  of  what  has  been  over  the  frail 
form  of  what  might  be  holds  us  with  a 
death-like  grip. 

It  is  not  probable  that  some  great  edu- 
cational reformer  will  arise  and  lead  us 
directly  to  the  truth.  In  these  days  we 
are  aU  searching  for  the  truth  so  eagerly 
that  it  is  not  likely  to  come  as  a  sudden 
revelation.  It  will  probably  come  by  a 
series  of  approximations,  and  it  will  not 
be  recognized  until  it  has  been  thor- 
oughly tested;  and  when  it  is  known  and 
acknowledged  no  one  can  tell  who  has 
been  responsible  for  it,  for  it  will  have 
been  evolved  gradually  from  all  our 
former  experience.  There  is  no  problem 
concerning  which  we  can  so  ill  afford  to 
be  dogmatic;  and  no  one  concerning 
which  past  experience  may  be  so  unsafe 
a  guide,  since  what  we  have  attained  can 
not  be  compared  with  what  we  hope  for 
and  have  a  right  to  expect.  There  is  no 
problem  in  which  theorizing  may  lead  so 
far  astray,  and  no  problem  which  has 
been  so  covered  up  with  crude  theorizing. 
We  do  not  understand  the  structure  we 
are  seeking  to  modify  and  develop;  we 
do  not  know  what  we  want  to  do  for  it 
when  we  shall  understand  it;  and  we  do 
not  know  how  to  accomplish  when  we 


shall  know  what  we  want.  Out  of  this 
mass  of  negations  we  are  constructing 
our  hypotheses,  and  even  venture  to  hope 
that  they  may  stand.  That  student  of 
education  has  not  advanced  very  far  into 
his  subject  who  has  any  great  measure  of 
confidence  in  his  own  opinions,  or  in 
those  of  any  one  else.  The  effect  of  all 
this  should  be,  not  a  discouraged,  but  a 
receptive  mind;  not  dogmatism,  lut  liber- 
ality. There  need  be  no  expectation  that 
the  true  education  is  just  at  hand,  and 
those  impatient  souls  who  can  not  rest 
content  until  everything  is  settled  must 
cultivate  the  scientific  spirit,  which  has 
learned  to  labor  and  to  wait.  It  is  no 
less  a  fact,  however,  that  the  true  edu- 
cation is  nearer  at  hand  than  it  was  last 
year,  and  that  its  coming  will  be  has- 
tened in  proportion  to  our  dissatisfaction 
with  the  existing  order  of  things,  and 
our  rejection  of  that  mind-benumb- 
ing dogma  that  the  past  contains  all 
that  is  best  in  education.  Our  educa- 
tional growth  should  be  like  that  of  a 
vigorous  tree,  rooted  and  grounded  in  all 
the  truth  that  the  past  has  revealed,  but 
stretching  out  its  branches  and  ever  re- 
newed foliage  to  the  air  and  the  sunshine, 
and  taking  into  its  life  the  forces  of 
to-day. 

With  such  a  preface  it  may  seem  rash 
to  suggest  anything,  but  all  of  us  must 
keep  suggesting!:,  if  it  is  only  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  doubt.  The  subject  announced 
is  broad  enough  for  me  to  select  what 
I  choose  from  the  mass  of  educational 
problems  that  are  constantly  presenting 
themselves.  If  any  of  those  which  I  have 
selected,  or  even  all  of  them,  do  not 
seem   pertinent   to   your   situation,   you 
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must  understand  that  for  some  reason 
they  have  forced  themselves  upon  my  at- 
tention. 

The  first  problem  I  would  suggest  is: 
1.  The  Act  of  Teaching.  —  This  is 
quite  independent  of  the  subject-matter 
and  has  no  reference  to  the  equipment 
of  the  school  in  material  things.  It  con- 
cerns simply  the  contact  of  teacher  and 
pupU  in  the  act  of  teaching.  Perhaps 
the  most  difiBcult  work  of  the  teacher  is 
to  appreciate  the  exact  mental  condition 
of  the  pupil  in  reference  to  any  subject. 
Unless  there  is  complete  adaptation  in 
this  regard  the  contact  is  a  failure,  lead- 
ing to  mutual  disgust  and  distrust.  It 
has  been  my  good  fortune  to  witness  a 
large  amoimt  of  teaching  in  all  grades, 
and  the  impression  left  upon  me  has  been 
one  of  astonishing  lack  of  simplicity  and 
directness  in  the  presentation  of  sujects, 
resulting  in  utter  confusion.  My  own 
conclusion  has  been  that  this  indicates 
either  ignorance  of  the  subject,  or  lack 
of  teaching  ability,  or  a  wooden  applica- 
tion of  some  pedagogical  refinement 
which  has  been  learned  somewhere,  and 
which  is  either  not  worth  applying  in  any 
case,  or  is  wofully  misapplied.  Hardly 
can  there  be  imagined  a  worse  combina- 
tion than  wooden  teaching  by  one  ignor- 
ant of  the  subject.  In  the  great  mass 
of  teaching,  instead  of  using  clear  expres- 
sion and  a  direct  presentation,  the  effort 
seems  to  be  to  use  most  ujiusual  phrases, 
as  far  from  an  ordinary  vocabulary  as 
possible,  and  to  approach  the  subject  in 
such  a  devious  way  that  its  significance 
is  in  danger  of  being  missed.  The  phi- 
losophy of  teaching  is  well  enough  as  a 
background,  but  philosophical  teaching  is 
usually  out  of  place.  To  inject  the  ab- 
stractions and  phrase-making  of  normal 
training  into  the  schoolroom  is  to  dismiss 
clearness  and  all  intellectual  contact  with 
pupils.  This  is  no  criticism  of  pedagogi- 
cal training,  for  I  would  be  the  last  to 
suggest  that  any  profession  should  be  at- 
tempted without  professional  training; 
but  it  is  a  criticism  of  those  teachers  who 
do  not  know  how  to  apply  their  training, 
and  follow  what  they  regard  to  be  rules, 
rather  than  principles.  Probably  the 
greatest  factor  in  this  result  is  the  fact 


that  far  too  many  teachers  have  learned 
the  form  of  teaching  merely,  and  have 
strangely  neglected  to  gain  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject-matter  to  be  taught. 
With  them  it  is  form  without  substance, 
and  what  else  are  they  equipped  to  do 
but  to  go  slavishly  through  the  motions 
of  teaching?    There  is  no  flexibility,  no 
power  of  adaptation,  no  ability  to  depart 
from  a  fixed  routine,  and  hence  no  ad- 
justment to  the  very  diverse  mental  con- 
ditions they  must  meet  and  are  expected 
to    stimulate.      Necessary   flexibility    in 
methods  is  impossible  without  a  broad 
grasp  of  the  subject  to  be  presented.    It 
should  be  ujinecessary  soberly  to  state 
that  methods  of  presentation  amount  to 
nothing  without  something  to   present, 
but  the  schools  seem  to  need  the  state- 
ment.      The    amount    of    meaningless 
drudgery  that  this  senseless  formalism 
has  forced  upon  pupils  has  long  been 
recognized  by  parents,  whose  indignation 
occasionally  breaks  out  in  condemnation 
of  the  schools  as  places  where  method  has 
run  to  seed.     It  is  very  fortunate  that 
the  human  mind  is  so  tough  a  structure 
that  it  wiU  develop  in  spite  of  teachers, 
and  all  of  our  educational  expenments 
have  not  succeeded  in  sensibly  stunting 
it.    I  have  about  concluded  that  the  great 
problem  in  the  act  of  teaching  is  not  how 
to  impart  instruction,  but  how  to  oppose 
the  fewest  obstacles  to  mental  develop- 
ment.    The  human  mind  has  a  mighty 
way    of    overcoming    obstacles,    but,  as 
teachers,  we  have  no  right  to  attempt  to 
make  them  insurmountable.     I  have  al- 
most cried  out  in  indignation  when  wit- 
nessing some  pupil  whose  quick  mind  has 
discovered  short  cuts  to  results,  ruthless- 
ly forced  upon  the  procrustean  bed  of 
method  by  some  teacher  who  knows  only 
one  way.    It  is  such  things  that  bring  the 
profession  into  deserved  contempt,  as  one 
that  has  not  yet  emerged  from  blind  em- 
piricism. 

The  necessary  combination  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  with  knowledge  of 
methods  needs  further  emphasis  and  ap- 
plication. It  is  often  supposed  that  the 
lower  the  grade  or  the  more  elementarv 
the  subject,  the  less  the  need  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the 
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teacher.  There  can  be  no  greater  mis- 
take if  successful  teaching  is  the  end  in 
view.  In  no  part  of  educational  work 
is  flexibility  in  presentation  and  in  ma- 
terial so  necessary,  as  at  its  very  begin- 
ning. Truth  is  many-sided,  and  it  is  al- 
ways a  question  as  to  which  side  shall  be 
presented.  The  teacher  who  only  knows 
one  side  is  hopelessly  lost,  and  hence  be- 
comes dogmatic  and  useless.  For  in- 
stance, I  know  of  no  science  teaching  that 
demands  a  broader  grasp  of  the  subject- 
matter,  and  a  more  facile  adaptation  of 
material  to  purpose,  than  "nature  study'* 
in  the  lower  grades.  So  long  as  it  is  com- 
mitted to  teachers  with  no  scientific 
training,  I  predict  that  it  will  be  a  fail- 
ure. It  is  in  danger  of  becoming  worse 
than  a  failure,  for  to  atone  for  lack  of 
scientific  knowledge,  teachers  are  apt  to 
have  recourse  to  popular  books  upon 
science,  full  of  sensational  and  claptrap 
statements,  and  actually  mislead  those 
whom  they  are  guidiug.  To  escape  from 
the  bondage  of  the  book,  to  see  with  our 
own  eyes,  to  handle  with  our  own  hands, 
to  judge  for  ourselves,  can  not  be  brought 
about  by  the  retailing  of  romances.  Even 
if  the  teacher  has  enough  of  the  scientific 
spirit,  to  say  nothing  of  sufficient  knowl- 
edge, to  discard  the  romances,  the  over- 
whelming danger  is  that  the  pupil  will  be 


set  at  dead  work,  which  when  done  leads 
to  nothing.  Observation  merely  for  the 
sake  of  observation  is  cruel  when  the 
world  is  full  of  important  things  to  be 
observed.  But  how  can  a  teacher  select 
the  important  things  and  discard  the 
trifling  things  without  some  fundamental 
knowledge  of  the  subject?  The  whole 
race  of  man  is  peculiarly  open  to  hum- 
bugging in  the  guise  of  science,  and  this 
will  be  intensified  if  school  children  are 
to  be  humbugged  by  their  teachers.  I 
have  used  as  an  illustration  a  subject 
with  which  I  happen  to  be  familiar,  but 
fancy  that  it  is  but  an  illustration  of 
all  the  rest.  Not  to  prolong  the  discus- 
sion of  this  particular  problem,  it  is  my 
desire  to  impress  the  fact  that  the  act  of 
teaching  demands  a  knowledge  of  sub- 
jects as  well  as  of  methods,  that  there 
may  be  the  greatest  amount  of  flexibility 
in  presentation;  it  demands  simple  lan- 
guage and  a  very  direct  style;  entire  sup- 
pression of  the  philosophy  of  a  subject 
until  there  are  facts  enough  upon  which 
to  found  a  little  simple  philosophy;  com- 
plete abolition  (d  all  pedagogical  cant; 
and  a  reverence  for  truth  that  will  not 
permit  it  to  be  trifled  with  in  order  to 
arouse  a  factitious  interest. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  FIGHTING  TEMERAIRE— TURNER, 


John  L.  Lowes. 


The  real  thing  in  the  picture — the  very 
heart  of  it — is  the  setting  sun.  The 
ghostly  path  across  the  water  leads  to  it; 
the  promontory  to  the  right  points  like 
a  finger  to  it;  the  sweeping  lines  that 
strike  across  the  stormy  sky  converge  on 
it;  as  if  by  stepping  stones,  the  eye  is 
led  by  shadowy  sail  and  distant  tug  from 
the  slow  passing  of  the  majestic  battle- 
ship on  to  the  quiet  sinking  of  "the  old, 
feeble,  and  day-wearied  sun.''  Only  a 
poet — and  a  very  great  poet — could  have 
made  us  see  those  two  things,  not  as  two 
things,  but  as  one  thing — the  dying  of 
the  daylight  in  the  west,  and  the  stately 


vessel  "moving  ghostlike  to  its  doom.'' 
For  after  all  it  is  a  great  Recessional  that 
Turner  has  painted  here — a  greater,  one 
is  tempted  to  believe,  than  Kipling's,  by 
so  much  as  it  touches  deeper  chords  of 
human  sympathy.  There  is  an  old,  old 
association  in  the  poets,  that  goes  back  to 
a  lovely  littlfe  fragment  of  Sappho,  of 
evening  with  the  tune  when  all  that  day 
has  scattered,  turns  again  home — ^when 
"The  lowing  herd  wind  slowly  o'er  the 
lea,  The  plowman  homeward  plods  his 
weary  way;"  when  "The  team  is  loosened 
from  the  "wain,  The  boat  is  drawn  upon 
the  shore;"  when  work  is  ended,  and  the 
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past  is  past.  I  do  not  know  how  he  has 
done  it — I  should  lose  the  magic  of  it  if 
I  did — but  somehow  in  this  picture 
Turner  has  given  that  side  of  the  fall 
of  evening,  that  poignantly  human  side 
of  it,  as  nothing  else  of  which  I  know  has 
done.  The  stormy  day  has  been;  its  scat- 
tered clouds  still  linger  in  the  sky  to  tes- 
tify to  what  has  past;  but  at  it.^^  close 

'The  broad  sun 
Is  sinking  down  in  its  tranquillity. 
The  gentleness  of  heaven  broods  o'er  Sea. " 

And  the  "Fighting  Tem6raire,"  too,  its 
storms  and  battles  all  behind  it  now,  is 
coming  for  the  last  time  into  port;  its  day 
is  done. 

But  as  you  look — and  that^s  the  poet  in 
the  man  —  somehow  it  isn't  just  the 
"Fighting  Tem^raire"  that  you  see  at  all. 
It  fades,  and  there  is  Michelangelo — 
stormy,  impetuous,  tempest-battered 
Michelangelo — writing  when  all  his 
Titan-figures  lie  behind  him: 


*  'Now  hath  my  life  across  a  stomiy  sea, 
Like  a  frail  bark,  reached  that  wide  port 

where  all 
Are  hidden." 

There  is  Goethe's  ^'Ueber  alien  Oipfeln 
ist  Ruh/'  there  are  the  lofty  closing  har- 
monies of  the  Ninth  Symphony — there 
is  all  you  know,  and  feel,  and  are,  that 
weathers  storm,  and  fights  the  fight,  and 
wins  the  quiet  and  the  calm.  It  is  a  tran- 
sient fact,  through  which  a  poet's  eye  has 
seen  an  everlasting  meaning;  a  fact— no 
parable,  no  thin-veiled  allegory,  no  ser- 
mon unawares.  For  the  true  poets  are 
the  men  who  are  to  us  interpreters  of  the 
endless  meaning  of  the  things  that  are, 
"the  things  we  have  passed" — for  to  that 
phrase  of  Browning's  I  must  come  back, 
though  I  have  already  used  it  once  before 
— "the  things  we  have  passed  Perhaps  a 
hundred  times  nor  cared  to  see."  And 
so  the  parting  war-ship  and  the  sinking 
snn  become  a  part  of  us,  a  new  possession, 
a  most  real  enrichment  of  our  deepest 
life. 
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But  the  picture  has  its  fine  dramatic 
touch,  as  well.  It  is  the  passing  of  an 
era, — of  that  glorious  day  that  dawned 
for  England  when  Drake  and  Frobisher 
and  Hawkins,  with  the  ^^Victory/*  the 
"Dreadnought,"  the  "Revenge,"  swept 
the  Armada  from  the  Channel;  the  day 
that  culminated  under  Nelson  at  Trafal- 
gar, and  lends  the  battle-songs  of  Eng- 
land their  splendid  imagery — those  songs 
that  stir  one^s  heart  as  with  a  trumpet, 

**A8  they  sweep  through  the  deep, 
While  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. " 

And  all  the  old  associations — hearts  of 
oak,  the  meteor  flag  of  England,  the  wet 
sheet  and  the  flowing  sea — all  the  pomp 
and  all  the  pageantry  of  that  heroic  age 
crowd  round  the  shadowy  figure  of  the 
old  ship-of-the-line  that  fought  beside 
the  "Victory"  at  Trafalgar.  And  to-mor- 
row it  is  to  be  broken  up. 
And  yet — 

* 'Though  her  parting  dim  the  day, 
Stealing  grace  from  all  alive ; 

Heartily  know 

When  half -gods  go, 
The  gods  arrive." 

And  there  in  front,  disguised  as  ever 
Jupiter  himself  was  wont  to  visit  man, 
the  gods  are  come.  For  pulsing  through 
the  ugly  little  tug  that  draws  the  stately 
battle-ship,  is — steam!  And  the  poetry 
of  oaken  bulwarks  and  of  snowy  canvas 
must  give  place,  not  to  the  prose,  but  to 
the  mightier  rhythms  of  the  throbbing 


heart  in  ribs  ol  steel.  Once  more,  it  was 
a  poet  who  saw  that,  and  seeing,  did  not 
shrink  from  painting  it.  For  one  man 
at  least  there  was,  who  before  McAn- 
dreivs'  Hymn  was  ever  sung,  had  dared 

**Draw  the  Thing  as  he  saw  It,  for  the  Qod 
of  Things  as  They  Are." 

And  behind  it  all — behind  the  transi- 
toriness,  the  old  order  changing,  giving 
place  to  new — the  background  of  the 
everlasting  sea.  And  that  is  England's 
background,  above  all — England's,  herself 
^T)ound  in  by  the  tempestuous  sea."  Its 
stinging  spray  and  brooding  mists  are  in 
Beowulf;  its  sea-change,  and  sea-sorrow, 
and  sea-music  in  the  Tempest;  its  whelm- 
ing tides  in  Lycidas.  The  Ancient  Mari- 
ner, Endymion,  Childe  Harold,  the  Pro- 
metheus Unbound,  the  Idylls  of  the  King 
— that  is  but  a  tithe  of  the  great  canvases 
that  Turner's  fellow-lovers  of  the  sea 
have  given  the  setting  of  its  ever-shifting 
moods.  But  Turner,  never  poet  more 
than  here,  has  keyed  his  harmony  to  the 
rarest-felt  and  deepest  of  them  all — its 
mighty  tenderness.  And  with  that  in- 
finite tenderness  of  the  sea  it  is  that  sink- 
ing sun  and  passing  ship  are  touched  and 
and  steeped,  as  "that  which  drew  from 
out  the  boundless  deep,  Turns  again 
home." 

Hanover,  Indiana.* 

^Erbata:  In  the  March  number,  p. 385,  ool.l,line 
18  from  the  top,  for  "Corot'a  work"  read  "Troyon's 
work";  and  in  Unes  10-11,  for  "their  pictares"  read 
**thi8  piotnre." 


INDIANA. 


John  M.  Bloss. 


What  is  she! 

Geographicallv  —  a  great  plain  —  very 
slightly  tipped  so  that  her  storm-waters 
flow  out  at  the  southwest  comer,  washing 
the  shores  and  bathing  the  bottom  lands 
of  our  historic,  as  well  as  our  romantic 
and  unique  county  of  Posey. 

We  have  no  snow-capped  peaks  nor 
arid  wastes  to  entice  the  "globe  trotter" 
to  pause  on  his  way;  but  we  have  that 
which  is  far  more  important  and  that 
which  makes  the  earnest,  thoughful  busi- 


ness man  stop  within  her  borders — a  state 
with  one  exception  with  the  least  waste 
lands  of  any  state  in  the  union — with  a 
soil  whose  fertility  is  not  surpassed  and 
with  mineral  resources  more  valuable  to 
a  great  and  virtuous  people  than  the 
mines  of  Golconda. 

Commercially,  Indiana  is  the  gateway 
connecting  the  great  east  with  the  still 
greater  west — and  she  divides  her  smiles 
equally  between  them. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  not  position,  nor 
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fertility  of  soil,  nor  climate,  nor  natural 
resources  which  makes  a  great  state — 
these  are  only  instruments  which  a  great 
people  may  lay  hold  upon.  It  is  a  great 
people  who  make  a  great  state — ^men  with 
greatness  of  soul — men  whose  egotism 
has  been  tempered  with  the  highest  no- 
tions of  altruism — ^men  who  cultivate  not 
simply  the  physical  man,  but  who  love 
the  waters  of  the  Pierian  fountain  and 
who  drink,  because  they  love — men  who 
not  only  desire  for  themselves  intellec- 
tual and  moral  culture,  but  who  with 
whole-heartedness  make  the  opportuni- 
ties for  such  culture  free  to  all — men  pa- 
triotic, because  they  love  the  noble  and 
the  true — men  who  love  right  for  the 
sake  of  right  and  dare  do  it — men  who 
give  willing  obedience  to  the  law  from 
principle — who  cherish  the  weak  and  un- 
fortunate— who  provide  for  the  widow 
and  orphan — men  who  love  their  fellow 
man;  and  if  because  of  all  these  things 
they  have  established  and  continue  to 
maintain  great  institutions  to  carry  these 
notions  into  effect,  then  they  constitute  a 
great  state.  Such  a  state,  I  believe,  is 
Indiana. 

In  years,  Indiana  is  young,  but  meas- 
ured by  what  has  been  accomplished  she 
is  older  than  fabled  Greece  or  Rome. 

The  wilderness  of  90  years  ago  has 
given  place  to  homes  of  thrift  and  indus- 
try— villages  and  cities  are  everywhere. 
Railroads  have  entered  89  of  the  92 
counties — the  telegraph  and  telephone 
have  connected  every  hamlet.  These " 
never  go  where  they  are  not  wanted,  and 
never  remain  where  they  are  not  needed. 
The  few  thousand  inhabitants  of  1816 
have  increased  to  two  and  one-half  mil- 
Eons.  Our  factories  to-day  produce  a 
greater  output  than  all  America  80  years 
ago.  But  while  by  common  consent  we 
are  now,  at  least,  fully  abreast  with  the 
progress  of  our  sister  commonwealths,  let 
no  one  fear  to  investigate  the  early  years 
of  her  development.  The  Hoosier  School- 
master, written  by  an  author  now  re- 
nowned, is  looked  upon  as  an  authentic 
history  by  some  people  outside  of  the 
state.  It  was  never  intended  as  history. 
No  book  has  done  the  state  greater  harm 
among  the  innocent  ignorant. 


We  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  our 
early  history.  Of  the  patriotism  of  her 
people,  no  man  has  ever  doubted.  Three 
wars  have  attested  the  heroic  conduct  of 
her  troops. 

The  vital  question  as  to  whether  this 
should  be  a  free  or  a  slave  state  was  set^ 
tied  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  free- 
dom. Such  was  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple who  constituted  young  Indiana. 

In  the  presence  of  the  great  discov- 
eries in  geology,  we  forget  that  the  father 
of  American  geology,  William  Maclure, 
of  New  Harmony,  Posey  county,  led  all 
men  of  his  day — ^that  he  prepared  a  geo- 
logical map  of  the  United  States  six  years 
before    one    had   been    thought    of    for 
mother  England.    We  forget  that  he  was 
the  early  teacher  in  the  field  whose  in- 
spiration gave  to  us  David  Dale  Owen, 
who  stood  alone  and  at  the  head  of  his 
profession  at  his  death  in  1860.    We  for- 
get that  through  these  men  of  science 
Indiana  had  all  her  early  state  geologists. 
We  forget  that  between  1820  and  1835 
New  Harmony  was  the  place,  and  the 
only  place  in  the  great  West  where  works 
of  science,  history  and  general  literature 
were  printed.    We  forget  that  it  was  in 
this  printing  office  that  printing  was  first 
done  from  the  continuous  roll — the  be- 
ginning of  the  Hoe  printing  press.    We 
forget  that  it  was  here  that  Audubon  hsid 
his  picture  painted  for  his  yet  unrivaled 
work  on  ornithology.      We  forget  that 
here  the  Pestilozzian  system  of  educating 
now  so  popular,  was  introduced  into  In- 
diana in  1825  by  Joseph  -Neef,  then  the 
first  and  the  only  teacher  of  the  method 
in  America.    We  forget  William  Maclure, 
the  geologist,  the  educator  and  philan- 
thropist who  gave  to  every  couniy  then 
organized  a  "Workingman's  Library**  of 
five  hundred  volumes  of  "the  best  works 
then  known  on  science  and  literature. 
We  forget  that  it  was  Kobert  Dale  Owen, 
congressman  from  the  First  District,  that 
tne  Smithson  bequest  was  made  available, 
and  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Smithsonian    Institute    at    Washington. 
We  forget  that  this  same  Robert  Dale 
Owen  was  the  pioneer  in  helping  to  re- 
move the  political  shackles  from  women, 
and  that,  in  this  respect,  the  New  Oon- 
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stitution  of  Indiana  took  a  step  in  ad- 
vance of  her  sister  states.  We  forget 
that  that  grand  man  and  educator^  John 
I.  Morrisson^  worked  ont  the  Indiana 
School  System  and  practically  placed  it 
in  the  New  Constitution  of  Indiana.  We 
forget  that  the  thought  of  institutes  for 
the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  were 
new  thoughts  in  the  world  when  they 
were  introduced  in  Indiana.  We  forget 
our  Bodman^  under  whom  our  artillery 
during  the  evil  war  was  bom.  It  was 
the  Rodman  guns  of  great  force  and 
range  that  made  our  improvised  navy  in 
1862-66  the  pride  of  America. 

But  I  can  not  extend  these  names  of 
men  of  the  past  who  have  made  Indiana 
noted  and  given  impetus  to  the  world's 
progress. 

The  Hoosier  has  reason  to  be  proud  of 

the  state  that  gave  early  training  to  the 

grandest  man  "who  has  come  to  us  in  the 

#tide  of  time/'  Abraham  Lincoln.    We  are 

equally  proud  of  the  life  and  acts  of  that 


noble  patriot,  the  war  governor  of  Indi- 
ana, Governor  Morton.  We  are  proud  of 
our  patriot  statesman,  ex-President  Har- 
rison, recognized  by  men  everywhere  as 
a  man  of  culture  and  highest  Christian 
virtues.  We  are  proud  of  Ben  Hur  and 
prouder  still  of  the  author,  General  Lew 
Wallace.  We  are  proud  of  the  man  who 
had  the  genius  to  write  "The  Frost  Upon 
the  Pumpkin  and  the  Fodder  in  the 
Shock,''  our  Whitcomb  Riley.  We  are 
proud  that  the  state  gave  birth  to  the 
poet,  historian  and  statesman,  John  Hay. 
We  are  proud  of  all  our  poets,  our  scien- 
tists, our  historian,  and  our  writers  of 
fiction — ^too  numerous  to  mention — and 
all  deserve  honorable  mention.  We  are 
proud  of  our  diplomats — men  of  more 
than  national  reputation — General  John 
W.  Foster  and  General  Lew  Wallace. 

No!  no  man  need  ever  be  ashamed  that 
he  is  a  Hoosier,  and  Hoosier  bom. 
V     Anthony,  Ind. 


WHAT  CAN  WE  LEARN  FROM  THE  QBRMAN  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

Cabina  Campbeli.  Eaolbbfibld. 


(Continued  from  March.) 


The  wonderful  influence  which  the  vil- 
lage teacher  frequently  exerts  is  no  doubt 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  as  permanent  an 
element  in  the  lives  of  the  children  as  the 
parents  themselves,  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  leaving  school  or  getting  away 
from  his  power.  In  unusual  cases  he, 
as  well  as  the  parents,  may  fail  to  reach 
and  control  a  child,  and  in  this  extrem- 
ity the  reform  school  is  the  only  alter- 
native. It  is  said  to  be  extremely  rare 
for  a  village  teacher  to  have  to  send  a  boy 
away,  and  the  relation  between  teacher 
and  pupil  is  in  the  main  a  wholesome  and 
pleasant  one. 

The  branches  taught  in  the  primary 
schools  are  religion,  mother  tongue  (in- 
cluding writing,  reading  and  grammar), 
arithmetic,  geometry,  geography,  history, 
singing,  drawing,  gymnastics  for  the  boys 
and  sewing  for  the  girls.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  the  course,  a  two  years'  course  may 


follow,  and  in  some  states  is  obligatory. 
On  boundary  lands  two  languages  have  to 
be  taught,  and  in  the  seaports,  as  Hamr 
burg  and  Bremen,  English  is  required 
also.  The  introduction  of  gardening  and 
bench  work  for  the  boys  has  also  been  very 
successful,  and  is  rapidly  gaining  ground 

Religion  is  taught  in  every  school  in 
Germany,  and  when  the  population  ia 
mixed,  special  arrangements  have  to  be 
made.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  in  some 
parts  to  have  religion  taught  on  general 
principles,  so  that  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants may  attend  the  same  school,  but  it 
has  not  met  with  general  favor  and  only 
prevails  when  one  sect  is  in  large  majority. 

Yet  the  feeling  that  the  primary  school 
should  be  independent  of  church  control 
is  nearly  universal,  and  in  several  Ger- 
man states  has  been  effected  through  legis- 
lation. When  the  school  is  not  independ- 
ent of  the  church,  the  school  inspectors 
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are  chosen  from  the  clerical  profession, 
and  in  many  cases  theoe  reverend  gentle- 
man know  little  or  nothing  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  advocates  of  non-sectarian  religious 
instruction  point  to  Holland,  Italy,  Eng- 
land, France  and  America,  where  no  re- 
ligion is  taught  in  the  schools,  and  they 
claim  that  a  real  gain  in  religious  spirit 
is  made,  while  their  opponents  declare 
that  the  absence  of  such  instruction  pro- 
motes impiety,  unbelief  and  even  atheism. 
It  is  a  burning  question  in  Germany,  and 
few  teachers  are  satisfied  with  the  present 
method  of  teaching  religion,  though,  as 
already  remarked,  none  wish  to  do  away 
with  the  subject.  Most  teachers  also  agree 
that  sectarianism  is  carried  too  far,  and 
not  enough  time  and  attention  given  to 
the  value  of  moral  principles.  The  feel- 
ing between  Catholics  and  Protestants  is 
also  very  strong  and  it  is  undoubtedly  fos- 
tered by  emphasizing  these  religious  dis- 
tinctions. 

The  study  of  any  system  of  education  is 
of  little  value  unless  it  is  possible  to  take 
it  out  of  its  environment  and  judge  of  its 
worth  under  differing  circumstances. 
This  should  be  the  object  of  every  Amer- 
ican teacher  who  comes  to  Germany  to  in- 
vestigate the  imposing  structure  of  their 
school  systems,  and  it  behooves  them  to 
adopt  only  those  features  which  are  de- 
manded by  their  own  conditions  at  home. 
We  would  all  nrobably  reject  the  subject 
of  sectarian  religious  teaching,  but  the 
study  of  the  Bible  might  advantageously 
be  taken  up  as  the  German  teacher  pur- 
sues it  and  a  real  gain  made  in  the  spir- 
itual as  well  as  intellectual  development  of 
the  child. 

We  can  also  learn  much  from  their  ex- 
cellent method  of  teaching  gymnastics, 
though  we  would  at  once  criticise  them 
for  not  including  girls  in  the  class,  and 
the  frequent  walks  and  short  excursions 
which  the  teacher  makes  with  his  chil- 
dren are  undoubtedly  sources  of  great  ed- 
ucative value.  In  these  walks  each  sub- 
ject is  illustrated  by  practical  observation, 
the  fauna,  flora,  the  geological  formation 
and  the  surface  of  the  country  are  studied 
and  everything  i^  made  entertaining  for 
the  children.     The  universal  love  of  ni- 


ture  and  the  patient  investigation  of  her 
secrets  by  the  learned  men  of  Germany, 
must  be  grounded  upon  this  excellent 
practice  begun  in  early  youth.  The  de- 
pendence upon  nature  as  a  saurce  of  rest 
and  consolation  and  the  development  of 
innate  love  for  her  must  be  awakened  in 
childhood  to  gain  hold  upon  the  character, 
and  in  the  attainment  of  this  result  the 
German  educator  has  been  most  success- 
ful. It  has  been  observed  that  no  nation 
so  loves  to  be  out  of  doors  as  the  German, 
and  it  is  equally  true  that  in  no  other 
country  do  we  find  such  deep  attachment 
to  native  scenery.  The  German  loves  his 
forests  as  the  Swiss  his  mountains,  and 
this  must  be  attributed  partly,  if  not  en- 
tirely to  this  early  insight  into  nature^s 
mysteries.  The  German  language  is  ex- 
ceptionally rich  in  poems  descrintive  of 
natural  scenerv,  and  it  is  said  that  school 
children  choose  these  in  preference  to  all 
others.  ^ 

AnothcB  lesson  may  be  learned  from  the 
wave  af  nationalism  or  imperialism  which 
has  swept  over  Germany  and  penetrated 
into  every  artery  of  the  Empire.  School, 
church,  industries,  all  feel  the  influence 
of  this  awakening  of  national  pride,  and 
there  is  no  more  powerful  factor  in  de- 
veloping the  feeling  than  the  school.  The 
subject  has  been  taken  up  by  pedagogues 
and  made  to  enter  into  every  possible 
study.  Instead  of  devoting  time  to  the 
myths  of  the  Greeks  and  Eomans,  the 
legends  and  sagas  of  the  early  Germane 
are  studied  and  every  opportunity  taken 
to  develop  pride  in  the  history  of  the 
fatherland.  It  is  related  that  certain 
teachers,  thinking  to  flatter  the  Emperor, 
made  the  history  of  Germany  begin  with 
the  rise  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollem; 
and  this  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  Em- 
peror so  angered  him  that  he  caused  these 
luckless  pedagogues  to  be  publicly  cen- 
sured. Local  history  is  now  taught  first 
in  the  primary  schools  and  from  this  nu- 
cleus the  circle  is  enlarged  till  it  em- 
braces the  historj'  of  the  world.  Much 
more  attention  is  also  now  paid  to  local 
customs  and  traditions.  Geography  is 
also  affected  by  this  national  cult;  the 
children  study  the  configuration  of  the 
earth's  surface  from  their  own  particular 
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coroer  of  the  Empire;  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  their  province  are  insistently 
dwelt  upon,  and  every  effort  made  to  im- 
press upon  them  the  value  of  growing 
their  own  food  products  and  supporting 
themselves  upon  their  own  manufacturies. 
In  short,  all  means  are  employed  to  make 
them  independent  of  every  foreign  power. 
Dates  and  measurements  are  also  imprints 
ed  upon  their  memories  by  comparison 
with  local  and  well-known  facts,  and  the 
characteristics  of  each  part  of  the  country 
emphasized. 

This  tendencv,  which  is  very  strongly 
marked  in  present  educational  methods, 
can  be  traced  directly  to  the  policy  of  the 
Emperor,  whose  boundless  energy  is  de- 
voted to  lifting  Germany  up  to  a  first  posi- 
tion among  nations.  It  is  out  of  place  here 
to  discuss  the  ethics  of  the  question,  only 
to  indicate  how  markedly  it  has  entered 
into  the  science  of  pedagogics.  The  ten- 
dency is  undoubtedly  a  healthy  one,  if  not 
carried  too  far,  and  we  may  learn  much 
from  observing  its  development  upon  the 
characters  of  the  school  children. 

Patriotism  on  general  lines  is  common 
enough  in  the  Ignited  States  and  love  of 
country  also,  but  it  has  no  such  endurine 


foundation  in  the  patient  study  of  local 
characteristics,  national  myths  and  songs 
as  in  Germany.  We  have  not,  of  course, 
their  background  of  thrilling  myth  and 
fascinating  legend,  but  a  beginning  can  be 
made  with  what  we  find  and  the  effort  to 
learn  the  history  of  our  own  town,  county 
and  state  will  lead,  as  it  does  in  Germany, 
to  an  interest  in  broader  things.  Our  his- 
tory will  be  found  to  be  quite  as  inspiring, 
if  not  as  romantic  as  that  of  any  other 
countn%  and,  short  as  it  is,  sufficient  ma- 
terial lies  within  the  teacher's  hand. 

Every  system  has  its  faults,  but  there 
are  few  which  are  as  well  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  and  the  social  fabric 
of  the  nation  as  the  primary  school  system 
of  Germany;  and,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that 
we  are  to  take  only  what  seems  peculiarly 
fitted  to  our  own  country,  we  may  learn 
much  from  examining  it.  We  are  now  a 
great  world  power,  and  our  national  pride 
and  patriotism  should  be  based,  not  as 
heretofore  upon  glittering  generalities, 
but  upon  that  knpwledge  which  comes 
from  the  patient  and  loving  study  of  our 
own  resources,  our  historv  nnd  our  insti- 
tutions. 
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Note.— It  it  inUndad  in  theae  oolumns  to  giva  ezpreaaion  to  tha  bait  thought  of  the  day  in  pedagogy,  and  to 
be  practical  in  the  largest  iense.  These  columns  will  be  open  to  any  of  our  readers  who  may  dissent  fVom'  the 
Tiawi  here  expressed,  or  who  may  care  to  oontribnte  out  of  their  experience.— The  Editor. 


A  TEACMER'S  EXPERIENCE. 

The  following  shows  briefly  a  teachers 
thought  of  that  which  determines  the 
work  in  the  grades,  and  its  application  in 
history  as  carried  out  by  a  seventh  grade. 

The  main  notion  of  the  school  is  those 
acts  of  the  child  which  are  due  to  pur- 
poses formed  because  of  his  change  from 
selfishness  to  unselfishness,  and  from  ig- 
norance to  intelligence. 

He  learns  to  act  with  wisdom,  because 
he  has  impulses  that  lead  him  out  from 
himself.    He  has  the  impulse  to  be  at  one 


with  nature.  He  has  the  impulse  to  be 
at  one  with  people  in  what  they  are  work- 
ing out  in  the  various  forms  of  society, 
as  in  the  family  or  government;  and  in 
art  or  architecture,  sculpture,  painting, 
music,  literature,  he  has  the  impulse  to 
express  in  oral  and  written  language  and 
in  other  concrete  forms  his  thoughts  con- 
cerning nature  and  man. 

At  birth  these  impulses  have  the  edu- 
cation of  heredity.  As  he  passes  through 
the  grades  they  receive  the  education 
from  the  best  that  the  race  has  developed. 
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Because  of  these  impulses  he  studies 
the  sciences,  history  in  its  two  aspects  as 
shown  in  the  institutions  of  society  and 
in  art,  and  language,  and  embodies  his 
thoughts  in  concrete  form. 

When  the  child  reaches  the  seventh 
grade  it  is  thought  that  he  has  passed 
through  the  somewhat  passive  stages 
where  exists  in  various  degrees  blind 
obedience  to  authority.  He  is  now  in 
that  phase  of  the  self -active  stage  when 
individuality  is  very  strong,  and  the  con- 
science is  aroused  to  a  marked  degree. 
Now,  because  of  his  constant  growth,  he 
studies  the  discoveries  of  Columbus,  the 
exploration  of  Ealeigh  in  the  new  world, 
and  the  establishment  of  homes  and  other 
forms  of  society  in  this  new  country. 
Finally  he  lives  with  the  English  colonists 
in  their  conscious  resistance  to  the  selfish 
acts  of  people  in  a  foreign  country. 

The  main  thought  of  history  is  sup- 
posed to  be  man's  proposed  struggle  to 
?o  from  his  real  condition  which  binds 
him,  to  an  ideal  coi^dition  which  gives 
him  greater  freedom.  He  does  this  by 
means  of  the  institutions  of  society. 

It  seems  then  that  a  fact  in  history  has 
two  phases — the  outward  act  performed 
by  the  people,  and  their  spiritual  condi- 
tion which  exhibits  itself  in  this  act.  The 
latter,  that  is,  the  condition  of  mind,  is 
more  important  because  it  is  this  which 
determines  external  action. 

The  pupils  in  studying  a  fact  in  his- 
tory were  led  to  look  for  these  three 
points:  The  mental  condition  which  is 
manifested  in  an  outward  act;  the  out- 
ward act  itself  (this  alone  is  usually  con- 
sidered the  event),  and  the  condition  of 
mind  due  to  performing  the  act.  While 
performing  the  act  the  mind  is  changing, 
and  after  the  act  is  completed,  in  contem- 
plating it  the  mind  changes.  This  change 
of  mind  was  inferred  by  the  pupils  by 
drawing  upon  their  own  experiences  and 
by  thinking  about  the  next  event  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  one  last  studied.  An 
illustration  of  this  may  show  more  clearly 
the  thought. 

After  studying  the  outward  act  called 
the  smuggling  of  the  colonists  the  pupils 
referred  to  the  act,  writs  of  assistance,  in 
order  to  see  the  change  of  mind  of  the 


English  oflScers  as  they  contemplated  the 
smuggling  of  the  colonists.  The  pupils 
saw  that  the  one  act  did  not  immediately 
follow  the  other;  but  that  time  elapsed 
during  which  the  Enerlish  officers  thought 
about  the  smuggling  of  the  colonists  and 
how  they  might  overcome  it;  and  finally 
decided  to  have  writs  of  assistance.  Then 
the  use  of  writs  of  assistance  was  made 
legal.  This  last  was  the  outward  act  on 
the  part  of  the  English  officers  that  arose 
from  their  contemplating  the  smuggling 
of  the  colonists. 

In  this  way  pupils  may  learn  how  to 
study  a  fact  in  history.  They  will  also 
see  that  a  people^s  right  to  become 
greater  makes  it  necessary  to  put  aside 
laws  through  the  people  when  the  laws 
no  longer  give  them  the  freedom  suited 
to  their  stage  of  development.  But 
greatest  of  all,  each  child  is  learning  that 
his  deed  is  his  own;  that  no  one  by  any 
restriction  whatsoever  can  in  the  true 
sense  take  from  him  his  changed  mind  in 
thinking  about  the  act  he  has  performed 
growing  out  of  his  purpose.  Such  pupfls 
will  develop  into  reliable  men  and 
women. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind  the 
teacher  worked  out  a  series  of  assign- 
ment, one  of  which  was: 

H18TORY,  7 A. 

I.  Try  to  think  out  again — 

1.  The  disposition  and  puipoae 
brought  out  in  the  minds  of  the  king  and 
his  party  by  the  smuggling  of  the  colo- 
nists. 

2.  The  external  act  residting  from 
this. 

II.  Consider  carefully — 

1.  The  way  in  which  the  minds  of  the 
colonists  were  affected  by  the  writs  of     j 
assistance. 

a.     The  reason  for  this. 

2.  The  degree  of  freedom  shown  by 
this  for  making  their  institutions  or  dif- 
ferent forms  of  society  more  wise.  (Show 
with  a  definite  example.     Write.) 

Select  references  if  needed. 

Below  are  inserted  papers  as  first  writ- 
ten by  the  pupils.  There  is  also  given 
one   by  the  teacher,  prepared  that  she 
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might  encounter  the  same  difficulties  as 
the  pupils  in  order  to  help  them  and  to 
do  it  more  sympathetically. 

The  institutions  were  kept  from  be- 
coming more  wise  because  of  the  writs 
of  assistance. 

For  example,  a  smuggler's  house  was 
broken  into  and  searched   for   smuggled 


If  any  were  found  he  would  be  put  in 
;    prison  for  smuggling. 

His  family  would  be  left  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing as  best  it  could  so  the  children  would 
be  kept  out  of  school  to  work. 

When  they  grew  up  they  would  not 
know  anything  and  so  could  not  set  up  a 
substantial  government  or  have  an  ele- 
vating religion.  Their  society  would  be 
undeveloped  and  less  wise  because  they 
had  not  been  educated  when  they  were 
small. 

Thus  the  institutions  were  not  as  wise 
as  they  might  have  been  if  the  writs  of 
assistance  had  not  existed. 

The  freedom  of  the  colonists  was  lim- 
ited still  more  when  the  king  gave  the 
oflScer  the  right  to  have  the  "writs  of 
assistance."  So  it  would  be  still  harder 
to  make  their  institutions  more  wise.  As 
in  business,  if  a  man  was  keeping  store- 
house he  would  be  in  constant  fear  of  the 
oflScers,  even  if  he  did  not  have  smuggled 
goods,  because  if  they  wanted  to  they 
went  in  and  went  through  his  goods  and 
sometimes  dishonest  people  would  get  a 
writ  of  assistance  and  take  whatever  they 
.  wished  in  the  storehouse.  This  would 
lead  this  man  to  think  more  of  his  busi- 
ness than  more  spiritual  things.  This 
case  would  hold  with  many  other  men. 
Thus  they  could  not  have  bettered  this 
institutit)n  because  of  the  wrong  work  of 
the  king. 

As  these  men  were  in  this  state  of 
mind  in  business  they  would  not  spend 
much  time  with  their  families,  and  when 
they  were  with  them  they  would  talk 
more  of  business  than  of  spiritual  things. 
This  would  tend  to  make  the  children 
narrow  minded  in  that  they  would  think 
more  of  that  than  anything  else. 


In  the  school  the  children  would  tend 
to  be  excited  and  they  would  think  more 
of  the  smuggled  goods  and  their  father's 
business  than  of  their  lessons.  This 
would  keep  them  from  being  as  well  edu- 
cated as  if  things  were  calm  and  peaceful. 

If  they  were  excited  in  their  school 
they  would  tend  to  be  that  way  in  the 
church.  They  would  meet  at  the  church 
to  converse  about  this  matter  and  perhaps 
the  minister  would  preach  to  the  people 
about  it.  This  would  all  tend  to  make 
them  think  more  of  their  business  than 
of  the  church,  which  was  more  spiritual. 

The  colonists  woxdd  have  a  very  angry, 
rebellious  feeling  in  the  state  because 
England  was  very  unjust.  And  they 
would  have  the  tendency  to  want  to  get 
their  freedom.  They  were  not  making 
this  institution  more  wise  because  they 
were  not  calm  in  their  thinking. 

As  both  the  poor  and  the  rich  were 
in  this  state  of  mind  in  state  they  would 
tend  to  be  more  on  a  level  in  society  and 
go  together  to  discuss  these  matters. 
This  institution  would  become  more  wise 
in  one  way  and  in  another  it  would  be- 
come less  wise  in  that  they  were  not  calm 
in  their  thinking. 

The  writs  of  assistance  gave  the  colo- 
nists less  freedom  so  that  the  institutional 
life  could  not  be  made  more  wise. 

For  an  example:  A  man  in  the  south 
had  the  business  of  raising  cotton  and 
sending  it  to  some  other  colony  or  to 
England.  One  of  the  restrictions  hin- 
dered his  business  so  much  that  he  tried 
to  smuggle  goods  so  that  he  could  go  on 
in  his  business,  but  the  writs  of  assistants 
stopped  this,  as  the  officers  could  find 
the  smuggled  goods  and  would  try  to  stop 
the  smuggling  system.  The  man  could 
not  carry  on  this  business  any  more  and 
so  would  have  to  find  another  business. 
A  great  many  men  would  be  this  same 
way  and  the  business  could  not  be  made 
more  wise  as  no  line  could  be  made  very 
good  if  they  changed  from  one  to  an- 
other. 

The  father  thought  about  his  business 
so  much  that  he  did  not  have  time  to  talk 
with  his  wife  and  children  on  more  spir- 
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itual  things,  so  the  home  life  was  less 
wise. 

The  children  had  to  be  taken  out  of 
school,  if  the  father  could  not  find  work 
and  had  to  go  to  work.  Thus  the  school 
was  less  wise  and  it  would  also  be  in  the 
future,  as  the  uneducated  children  would 
not  be  good  teachers. 

If  uneducated  these  children  would 
not  make  good  citizens,  as  they  would  not 
even  be  good  voters.  So  the  government 
would  be  less  wise  as  so  little  freedom 
was  granted  them. 

The  colonists'  ideas  of  the  church  were 
narrow  and  the  uneducated  children 
would  not  develop  broader  ones  and 
would  not  accept  each  other's  ideas,  but 
cling  to  their  owm.  The  minister  would 
not  give  the  people  correct  ideas  if  un- 
educated and  so  the  church  would  not  be 
developed  into  a  more  wise  institution. 

Society  would  be  less  wise  as  it  would 
be  crude  if  of  uneducated  people.  Also 
the  colonists  could  not  mingle  with  peo- 
ple of  other  nations  as  they  could  if  com- 
merce was  carried  on. 

Suppose  Mr.  A.,  a  man  of  family  in 
Boston,  is  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
trade.  A  custom  house  officer  who  dis- 
likes him  says  he  carries  contraband 
goods  and  hides  them  in  his  warehouse 
and  in  his  home,  to  be  sold  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 

This  officer  fills  out  a  writ  of  assistance 
with  the  name  of  Mr.  A.,  and  with  a  list 
of  costly  goods  known  to  be  justly  in  his 
possession,  then  hands  it  to  an  unprinci- 
pled subordinate  officer  with  the  order  to 
attend  to  the  matter  at  once. 

This  officer,  after  securing  help,  goes 
to  the  home  of  Mr.  A.,  forces  an  entrance, 
seizes  the  goods  he  wishes,  then  goes  to 
the  warehouse  of  this  merchant  and  acts 
in  like  manner. 

Mr.  A.  and  family  think  that  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  home,  which  is  the  natural 
right  of  every  individual,  is  outraged.  If 
the  outward  act  were  continued  the  home 
would  become  less  wise. 

He  thinks  that  by  the  seizing  of  his 
property,  which  he  has  a  natural  right 
to  accumulate  honorably,  no  protection 
is  given  him  due  to  him  as  shown  in  the 


English  constitution  and  in  the  colonial 
charters,  as  well  as  because  of  the  natural 
rights  of  man.  If  the  outward  act  were 
continued  business  would  become  less  and 
less  wise,  for  man  would  be  a  slave. 

The  treatment  of  this  man  is  typical 
of  that  of  many  if  the  outward  act  be  not 
suppressed. 

Soon  the  news  spreads  throughout 
Massachusetts  and  into  all  the  colonies. 
At  once  the  people  begin  to  think  defi- 
nitely of  their  colonial  relation  with  Eng- 
land, what  it  is,  the  justice  of  it,  and  if 
unjust,  the  means  for  overcoming  it.  Be- 
fore acting  on  any  question  of  state  they 
will  consider  the  point  carefully.  Hence- 
forth they  will  be  conscious  in  all  their 
acts  that  their  rights  as  human  beings 
and  as  Englishmen  must  be  maintained. 

This  influence  will  tend  to  lead  classes 
of  society  into  greater  harmony  with  one 
another  because  they  will  talk  about  what 
should  be  done.  Getting  acquainted  thus 
they  will  become  more  lenient  toward  one 
another. 

It  will  stimulate  the  people  to  think 
more  broadly  on  all  questions.  This  will 
show  itself  in  the  questions  of  church  and 
school. 

We  have  seen  an  act  starting  in  Mr- 
A.'s  family,  and  the  change  of  mind 
which  it  stimulated  we  have  seeii  become 
universal  in  institutional  life.  The  im- 
mediate tendency  is  to  hinder  the  wise 
development  of  the  institutions,  but  the 
colonists  are  stimulated  to  think  how  they 
may  overcome  this  hindrance  in  their  dif- 
rerent  forms  of  society.  This  will  lead 
to  better  acts. 

(The  external  acts  resulting  from  this 
we  shall  study  later.) 

In  connection  with  the  series  of  lessons 
indicated  by  the  above,  investigation  was 
made  in  two  other  lines:  First;  the  in- 
fluence of  the  many  little  sheltered  har- 
bors on  the  people  in  their  act  of  smug- 
gling. Second,  the  nature  of  their  ideals, 
found  out  through  their  architecture 
and  the  literature  they  produced. 

By  these  means  it  was  hoped  that  each 
member  of  the  seventh  grade  was  becom- 
ing more  unselfish,  more  intelligent  and 
therefore  better  in  purposes  and  acts. 
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BY    THE    WAY. 

MarOARST  £.   DSNKIS. 


RBADINQ  IN  THE  QRADE5. 

( Read  before  State  Teachers'  AisoeiatioD.) 

There  is  an  old  story  of  three  princes 
who  were  banished  by  their  king  for  a 
year  and  a  day  to  search  for  the  most  val- 
uable gift  in  the  whole  world.  When 
they  met  by  agreement  at  the  end  of  the 
time  in  a  far  distant  city  to  compare  their 
treasures  they  found  that  the  gift  that 
each  had  been  at  great  pains  to  acquire 
was  useless  without  the  other.  We  find 
here  a  parallel  for  the  three-fold  aspect 
of  the  mind's  activity — feeling,  willing, 
and  knowing,  each  incapable  of  acting  ex- 
cept in  cooperation. 

The  schools  have  always  given  the 
knowing  faculty  due  if  not  always  wise 
attention  and  training.  The  home  and  the 
church,  as  well  as  the  school,  have  paid 
much  attention  to  the  directing  and 
training  of  curbing  of  the  will.  It  is  only 
in  more  modem  times,  however,  that  it 
is  recognized  that  the  emotional  side  of 
consciousness  is  the  medium  through 
which  the  other  two  are  best  reached 
and  influenced;  that  where  the  spontane- 
ous interest  or  attraction  of  the  child  is 
found  is  also  found  the  best  means  of  in- 
fluencing his  intellect  and  of  securing  the 
sympathetic  cooperation  of  his  will.  So 
we  now  say,  '^Get  the  child's  spirit  into 
an  alliance  with  efforts  in  his  behalf;  lead 
him  to  interested,  involuntary  response 
to  the  influences  with  which  we  are  sur- 
rounding him,  and  our  field  is  half  won.'' 

There  are  various  answers  to  the  ques- 
tion. How  shall  this  be  done?  The  di- 
rect teaching  of  ethics  in  the  schools  has 
been  by  turns  advocated  and  discarded. 
The  inculcation  of  moral  precepts  by  the 
aid  of  gems  from  literature  sacred  and 
profane,  directly  or  only  indirectly  moral 
in  their  import  has  had  its  vogue;  and 
a^ain  we  are  told  in  such  able  and  valua- 
ble treatises  as  Bishop  Huntington's 
''Unconscious  Tuition,"  that  the  best  in- 


fluence that  can  be  exerted  on  the  child's 
emotional  nature  is  that  which  emanates 
from  the  teacher  himself;  which  comes 
from  that  thing  most  elusive  of  defini- 
tion, the  teacher's  personality,  which  will 
exert  itself  for  weal  or  woe  in  the  child's 
emotional  and  spiritual  development  as 
the  teacher  may  or  may  not  have  beauti- 
ful, strong  ar:d  inspiring  qualities  of  heart 
and  character. 

Assuming  that  of  all  the  theories  ad- 
vanced the  last  is  most  nearly  correct, 
that  while  the  method  of  the  RoUo  books 
may  have  its  merits,  and  memory  gems  be 
not  without  their  uses,  the  influence 
which  the  teacher's  self  exerts  is  the 
greatest  power  of  all  (outside  the  child), 
we  have  yet  missed  the  strongest  influ- 
ence that  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  his 
behalf,  namely,  that  which  he  himself 
and  he  only  can  exert,  because  it  is  his 
own  spiritual  activity,  aroused  to  exertion 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  to  bear  a  re- 
flex influence  upon  his  own  soul  and 
heart,  or  in  other  words,  upon  his  own 
emotional  nature. 

An  important  question  then  is,  How 
can  this  spiritual  activity  best  be  aroused? 
T  do  not  pretend  to  say,  even  to  an  audi- 
ence of  whose  sympathy  I  feel  so  sure  as 
is  the  case  this  afternoon,  that  reading, 
even  if  properly  tausrht,  would  eradicate 
all  the  evils  and  make  strong  all  the  weak 
places  in  the  emotional  natures  of  our  pu- 
pils; but  in  neglecting  the  opportunities 
which  reading  affords  us  as  a  means  for 
developing  the  spiritual  side  of  their  na- 
tures, we  are  without  doubt  ignoring  the 
very  best  agency  which  our  opportunities 
as  teachers  affords  us.  And  I  think  it 
safe  farther  to  venture  the  assertion  that 
not  one  teacher  in  an  average  hundred 
does  fully  recognize  his  opportunity  and 
use  it  even  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

We  see  in  our  schools  a  great  deal  of 
word-study;  that  is  all  right;  it  is  neces- 
sa^^^  but  it  is  not  reading.  We  hear  a 
great  deal  about  studying  a  piece  of  lit- 
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erature  from  and  for  the  thought  side; 
we  see  elaborate  work  on  the  theme,  the 
embodiment  and  the  purpose,  and  most 
careful  study  of  the  language.  It  is  all 
beautiful,  but  it  is  not  reading.  We  see 
realism  run  riot  in  reproducing  the  condi- 
tions portrayed  in  various  pieces  of  lit- 
erature; we  have  laboratory  research  into 
various  matters  pertaining  to  these  selec- 
tions, and  we  have  panoramic  reproduc- 
tions of  the  lives  and  experiences  of  their 
writers,  which  is  all  delightful  and  inter- 
esting, but  pupils  have  gone  through 
eight  years  of  these  and  similar  experi- 
ences, the  majority  of  them  do  go 
through  them,  and  without  ever  having 
touched  the  soul  of  reading  at  a  single 
point. 

Just  as  far  as  the  study  of  reading  has 
been  formal  and  intellectual,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  emotional,  and  it  has  usually 
been  that,  just  so  far  have  teacher  and 
pupils  missed  a  daily  and  hourly  oppor- 
tunity through  eight  years  of  association 
to  touch  each  other's  hearts  and  souls 
through  the  medium  of  that  which  is,  I 
believe,  in  its  opportunities  for  spiritual 
culture  and  development,  the  most  divine 
of  all  studies.  I  am  not  making  a  plea 
for  elocution  as  such.  So  many  and  such 
grievous  sins  have  been  committed  in  the 
name  of  elocution,  so  widely  at  variance 
are  the  standards  and  methods  of  its  stu- 
dents and  advocates,  that  I  can  only  say 
this:  In  as  far  as  elocution  is  conscien- 
tiously and  honestly  made  the  expression 
of  the  finest  and  highest  in  a  very  fine 
and  high  spiritual  and  intellectual  devel- 
opment, it  is  what  I  am  pleading  for;  in 
so  far  as  it  finds  expression  in  the  artifi- 
cial clap-trap  of  mere  tricks  of  the  voice, 
face  and  body,  it  bears  no  relation  to  my 
theme. 

But  do  you  not  agree  with  me  that  the 
reading  of  our  public  schools,  which 
should  form  the  daily  opportunity  for 
spiritual  communion  and  development, 
almost  never  becomes  that  opportunity? 

I  have  asked  two  great  readers  and 
teachers  of  reading,  what  in  their  opinion 
constituted  the  first  requisite  of  a  good 
reader.  The  answer  of  one  was  "gen- 
erosity," of  the  other  "spirituality." 


Last  year  we  studied  together  in  our 
state.  Dr.  Clark's  "How  to  Teach  Bead- 
iner."  and  we  are  all  familiar  with  his 
formula,  "See,  get,  give."  But  how  far 
beyond  and  beneath  that  formula  have 
we  gone?  Colonel  Parker,  in  his  leaflet 
on  the  motive  in  the  recitation,  says  that 
the  pupils  should  go  to  the  recitation,  not 
to  get,  but  to  give;  that  when  each  is 
filled  with  the  idea  that  the  recitation  is 
his  opportunity  to  give  to  others  and  with 
the  desire  to  give  in  the  fullest  measure 
that  which  will  be  helpful  to  others,  then 
shall  we  have  the  inspired  recitation  with 
the  highest  spiritual  and  intellectual 
results. 

In  reading,  this  idea  is  capable  of  the 
fullest  development.  When,  the  formal 
difficulties  of  the  lesson  having  been 
cleared  away,  the  pupil  is  set  to  studying 
it  with  the  thought  of  getting  something 
in  order  that  he  may  give  it;  when  his 
generous  impulses  have  been  thus 
aroused  he  has  been  given  the  strongest 
impetus  possible  toward  a  higher  spirit- 
ual plane.  Selfishness  is  the  universal 
evil.  It  can  only  be  eradicated  by  dis- 
placing it  with  generosity.  Generosity  in 
deeds  or  acts  we  should  and  do  teEteh. 
But  it  is  the  generosity  of  the  spirit,  gen- 
erosity as  an  abiding  spiritual  state,  that 
we  should  strive  for  in  our  pupils. 

Of  course  generosity  in  this  sense  is 
but  another  name,  limited  term  for  love 
or  charity,  but  in  how  many  voices  does 
the  note  of  love,  charity,  call  it  what  you 
will,  sound  clear,  sustained,  insistent? 
Is  it  not,  indeed,  rarely  that  we  hear  it? 

But,  you  will  say,  and  say  truly,  this  is 
a  work  to  be  done  in  the  soul  before  it 
can  find  expression  in  the  voice.  While 
that  must  be  agreed  to,  it  may,  howeTer, 
be  maintained  that  our  training  of  our 
pupils  as  well  as  of  ourselves  is  such  as 
to  lead  to  repression  instead  of  expres- 
sion, and  for  want  of  power  to  mamfest 
themselves  many  of  our  highest  emo- 
tional impulses  react  upon  themselves 
and  fail  utterly.  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
person  of  narrow,  selfish  spirit  can  have 
a  generous,  helpful,  loving,  sympathetic 
voice.  But  I  believe  that  there  are  many 
whose  spirit  is  characterized  by  a  high  de- 
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gree  of  unselfishness  and  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  others  whose  voices  do  not 
at  all  manifest  such  a  spirit. 

A  thing  greatly  to  be  deplored  is  the 
absence^  in  even  our  best  schools  of  the 
sympathetic,  helpful  note  from  the  voices 
of  the  teachers.  In  some  of  the  finest, 
most  helpful  schools  that  I  have  ever 
visited  this  has  been  so  marked,  there  has 
been  instead  so  strong  a  note  of  criticism 
and  fault-finding  even  where  the  words 
were  kind,  that  the  visit  was  to  some  de- 
gree a  painful  experience. 

Do  I  believe  that  these  teachers  lack 
the  spirit  of  charity,  kindness,  desire  to 
help?  I  am  sure  that  some  of  them  could 
not  be  surpassed  in  the  unselfishness  of 
their  devotion  to  their  work  and  to  the 
interests  of  their  pupils.  But  the  life- 
long lack  of  training  in  the  expression 
of  the  best  spiritual  impulses  through  the 
Toice,  first  as  pupils,  then  as  teachers,  has 
wrought  its  effect  in  the  repression  of 
those  forms  of  spirituality  which  we  call 
sympathy  and  love. 

Some  years  since,  a  teacher  of  reading 
in  a  neighboring  city,  by  some  rare  and 
fortunate  combination  of  circumstances, 
succeeded  in  getting  a  large  number  of 
the  public  school  teachers  into  her  class- 
es. The  number  was  not  proportionately 
large,  perhaps,  but  there  were  enough  so 
that  every  school  building  in  the  city  had 
one  or  more  of  its  corps  under  her  in- 
struction. She  never,  herself,  taught  in 
the  public  schools.  I  do  not  know  that 
she  ever  read  or  recited  in  a  single  room. 
After  three  or  four  years  she  passed  on  to 
other  work  in  other  fields.  No  other  in- 
fluence, so  deep,  so  wide-reaching,  so  per- 
manent was  ever  exerted  in  the  schools 
of  that  city;  at  least  none  other  so  pro- 
foundly spiritual  in  its  nature.  What 
she  did  may  be  summed  up  in  a  very  few 
words.  She  helped  her  students  through 
her  divine  art  divinely  used  to  find  their 
own  souls.  She  led  them  to  believe  in 
the  universal  soul  as  embodied  in  the 
least,  most  insignificant  of  their  pupils; 
and  she  helped  them  again  and  always  by 
her  art  and  by  the  beauty  of  her  own 
spirit  which  through  her  art  was  made 
manifest  to  brinsr  these  souls  into  sympa- 
thetic touch  with  their  own. 


We  can  not  all  be  great  readers.  We 
may  not  ever  be  able  to  bring  from  these 
instruments,  our  voices,  results  even  ap- 
proximating our  own  standards,  but  if  we 
believe  in  the  power  of  one  soul  to  reach 
and  influence  another  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  voice,  and  use  the  opportuni- 
ties of  the  schoolroom,  first  in  inculcating 
the  spirit  of  generosity  in  each  toward 
aU,  and  next  in  using  all  possible  oppor- 
tunities to  bring  this  spirit  to  expression 
through  the  voice,  our  pupils  may  not,  in 
their  turn,  look  back  as  do  many  of  us  to 
see  that  here  was  the  omission  from  our 
training  of  something  that  would  have 
stood  us  in  better  stead  than  many  things 
that  were  included. 

A  course  of  reading  for  a  grade  or  a 
series  of  grades  whose  technical  difficul- 
ties are  great  or  which  appeals  mainly  to 
the  intellectual  side  of  consciousness  is 
not,  therefore,  the  best  one. 

Some  work  is  of  course  necessary  to  ex- 
ercise the  faculties  in  these  directions. 
It  would  not  be  best  to  have  all  difficul- 
ties of  words  and  constructions  removed, 
nor  all  classical  and  historical  allusions 
and  figures  of  rhetoric  eliminated  or 
made  so  easy  as  to  require  no  effort  for 
their  conquest.  But  a  large  part  of  the 
reading  matter  and  a  constiant  part  of  it 
should  be  of  such  a  character  that  the 
child  is  left  free  to  become  absorbed  in 
the  effort  at  understanding  the  soul  of 
the  writer  lying  back  of  the  words,  in 
making  his  spirit  in  the  production  his 
own  in  the  reproduction,  and  in  the  effort 
to  pass  on  to  the  listeners  his  thought  of 
the  author^s  thought  through  his  vocal 
rendering  of  it. 

We  have  placed  great  stress  upon  the 
child's  being  able  to  re-tell  a  story  in  his 
own  words.  Is  that  after  all  as  sure  a 
test  of  his  understanding  of  the  author's 
iheaning  as  is  his  ability  to  express  the 
real  heart  and  soul  of  the  author  by  his 
reading  of  the  lines? 

May  I  say  a  word  here  about  imitation? 
It  would  certainly  be  unwise  to  say,  never 
teach  reading  by  imitation.  But  it  is  far 
better  to  adopt  such  a  rule  than  it  is  al- 
ways to  lead  where  the  child  is  to  follow. 
A  leading  object  of  oral  reading  is  to 
stimulate  the   child's   spiritual   activity. 
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When  the  teacher  reads  and  he  imitates, 
though  he  do  it  never  so  well,  his  spirit- 
ual, his  self-activity,  is  nine-tenths  dor- 
mant. It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  teach 
oral  reading  without  the  aid  of  imitation. 
There  is  no  other  questioning  which  so 
taxes  the  skill  of  the  teacher  as  that 
which  is  to  lead  the  child  to  put  himself 
on  the  thought  side  of  a  selection;  to 
imagine  the  author's  spiritual  and  mental 
attitude  and  to  reproduce  it  through  the 
medium  of  his  own  voice,  giving  his  own 
conception  of  his  meaning.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  in  this  way  only  that  the 
best  results  may  be  obtained.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  teacher  should  read  as 
much  as  possible  to  children  of  things 
which  they  are  not  immediately  to  repro- 
duce, and  when  this  reading  is  given  in  a 
manner  and  with  a  spirit  fitted  to  the  se- 
lection, there  is  no  limit  to  its  possibili- 
ties in  the  way  of  influencing  the  pupils^ 
reading  for  good.  A  teacher  who  knows 
how  to  read,  who  has  a  beautiful  and  gen- 
erous spirit  which  expresses  itself 
through  his  voice,  need  rarely  to  have 
serious  difficulties  in  discipline. 

When  the  tones  of  the  teacher's  voice 
are  like  the  notes  of  the  instrument 
under  the  touch  of  the  skillful  and  sym- 
pathetic accompanist  when  they  say  to 
his  students  as  the  instrument  says  to  the 
soloist,  "I  am  going  with  you  heart  and 
soul  through  all  your  difficulties,  and  if 
you  will  trust  me  and  trust  yourself  we 
chall  sro  safely  and  triumphantly  through 


them  together,"  when  the  child  feels  the 
influence  of  this  spirit  in  the  teacher  (and 
the  voice  is  the  main  medium  through 
which  it,  or  the  opposite  spirit,  is 
manifested),  when  it  reaches  him,  not 
only  through  the  daily  routine  of  the 
schoolroom,  but  through  frequent  read- 
ings from  such  literature  as  appeals  nat- 
urally and  easily  to  the  heart  and  the 
imagination,  many  of  the  difficulties 
which  are  traditionally  supposed  to  in- 
here in  the  experiences  of  the  school- 
room are  not  found. 

Each  little  child  must  carry  his  own  in 
what  will  make  up,  as  the  parts  do  or  do 
not  harmonize,  the  harmony  or  the  dis- 
cord of  life. 

Each  little  soul  is  in  a  great  measxire 
shut  up  in  itself  an  impenetrable  mys- 
tery. Only  through  their  efforts  to  real- 
ize life,  to  put  themselves  into  relation 
with  life  through  expression,  are  we  able 
to  discern  and  influence  the  inner  work- 
ings of  these  souls.  Our  very  utmost 
when  all  is  done  for  them  that  we  can  do 
is  to  guide,  to  inspire  the  best  impulses 
to  greatest  self-activity,  and  to  lead  away 
from  wrong  by  leading  toward  the  right. 

When  we  stand  helpless,  sometimes  al- 
most overwhelmed  by  sense  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities, let  us,  while  taking  note  of 
our  limitations  and  humbly  admitting 
them,  ask  ourselves  if  we  study  to  discern 
wherein  lie  Our  greatest  possibilities  of 
successful  helpfulness  and  how  to  make 
the  most  of  them. 


THE  SCHOOLROOM. 
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A  REVIEW  OP  SOME  THOUOHTS  FROM 
DR.  BALLIET'S  LECTURE. 

Anna  Brochhatjsen,  Indianapolis  Public 
Schools. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  board  of 
school  commissioners,  the  Indianapolis 
teachers  are  now  enjoying  a  series  of  in- 
teresting and  very  profitable  lectures.  All 
were  particularly  pleased  with  the  one 
given  Saturday,  March  2,  by  Dr.  Thomas 


Li.  Balliet,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  whose  subject  waa 
^^Some  New  Phases  in  Education.'' 

He  said  that  a  teacher's  training  must 
not  be  confined  to  orthodox  pedagogy, 
but  in  order  to  do  the  most  efficient  work 
the  teacher  must  study  the  infqrmation 
gained  through  the  latest  investigations 
of  scientists,  especially  in  the  field  of 
biology. 

It  is  now  known  that  certain  brain  cen- 
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ters  are  developed  through  the  exercise 
of  particular  senses.  For  example,  a  set 
of  brain  cells  situated  near  the  back  of 
the  head  is  developed  through  the  exer- 
cise of  the  sense  of  sight.  Again,  a  brain 
center  just  behind  the  ear  is  developed 
through  the  sense  of  hearing.  But  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  these  centers 
are  always  located  near  the  organ  whose 
sensations  they  receive. 

This  fact  of  brain  centers  has  been 
proven  and  therefore  it  is  not  strictly 
correct  to  speak  of  "the  memory,^*  but 
rather  of  various  memories,  such  as  the 
verbal  memories,  visual  memories,  etc. 
Hence  no  one  exercise  can  train  all  parts 
of  the  mind  at  once.  But  through  the 
exercise  of  a  certain  organ  some  particu- 
lar brain  center  is  being  developed. 

A  teacher  must  be  familiar  with  these 
facts  and  also  with  the  period  of  growth 
of  certain  parts  of  the  body.  Exercise  is 
of  chief  value  during  the  period  of 
growth.  Then  it  helps  in  the  formation 
of  the  organ.  After  the  body  has  its 
complete  growth,  exercise  is  peedful  onlv 
to  keep  the  body  in  good  condition. 

Knowing  the  period  of  the  growth  of 
any  organ  the  teacher  should  learn  which 
exercises  are  helpful,  which  harmful  to 
it  at  that  time.  For  example,  the  period 
of  the  most  rapid  growth  of  the  heart  is 
from  about  the  age  of  eight  to  fourteen. 
.  Too  violent  exercise  at  this  time  is  apt 
to  be  injurious,  even  dangerous.  There- 
fore, such  games  as  football  should  be 
discouraged  in  grammar  grades. 

It  is  also  known  that  the  finer  muscles 
develop  later  in  life.  Therefore,  the 
young  child  should  be  given  such  occupa- 
tions and  exercise  as  make  use  of  the 
larger  muscles,  instead  of  the  fine  work 
required  in  some  of  the  kindergarten  oc- 
cupations. A  woman  may  have  nervous 
prostration  from  doing  fine  needlework, 
while  it  would  not  hurt  her  if  she  wielded 
a  broom  and  used  a  scrubbing  brush. 
The  speaker  traced  many  of  these  facts 
back  to  the  idea  of  evolution.  Certain 
powers  develop  early  because  they  have 
been  so  long  in  use.  A  baby's  grasp  is 
very  strong.  It  is  always  "grabbing''  for 
something.  'Tt  was  the  nature  of  our 
ancestors    to    grab."     (The    smile    that 


passed  over  the  audience  showed  plainly 
that  every  one  appreciated  the  reference.) 
In  this  connection  the  statement  was 
made  that  the  reason  man  must  learn  to 
swim  is  because  he  has  not  used  hands 
and  legs  together  for  such  a  long  period. 
The  fact  that  a  person  who  can  not  swim 
throws  up  his  arms  when  he  falls  into  the 
water  has  been  explained  by  some  one  as 
an  instinctive  movement,  which  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  time  when  our  fore- 
fathers lived  in  branches  of  trees.  "Even 
they  appreciated  the  value  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  higher  branches." 

The  fishing,  hunting,  fighting  and  mi- 
gratory instincts  are  still  strong  in  man, 
and  they  are  stro.nger  in  youth  than  in 
old  age.  It  is  seldom  that  a  man  past 
seventy  cares  to  go  fishing  and  hunting. 
These  instincts  are  stronger  in  men  than 
in  women  because  these  activities  were 
the  occupations  of  the  men  in  ancient  his- 
tory, and  they  lived  this  life  so  long  that 
it  is  very  deeply  impressed  on  the  nervous 
system. 

In  the  play  o.  children  is  seen  the  work 
of  former  periods.  The  children  choose 
sides  and  the  sides  contest  against  each 
other.  This  is  a  remnant  of  tribal  war- 
fare. Tribal  loyalty  survives  in  the  bo/s 
hesitancy  to  tell  on  a  classmate.  At  this 
age  in  the  child's  life  class  spirit  may  be 
encouraged. 

It  is  natural  for  children  to  be  selfish. 
A  child  who  is  willing  to  give  up  every- 
thing generally  grows  into  a  weak  man. 

These  instincts  should  be  directed 
rather  than  repressed.  The  teacher  must 
know  his  pupils  in  order  to  do  this. 


AN  EIGHTH  YEAR  GRADE  ARITHMETIC 
LE5SON. 

A  PRACTICAL  LB550N  IN  BANKING. 

MR.    J.    E.    J.    WHISTLER,    EVANSVILLE,    IND. 
(Stenographic  Report ) 

Prefatory  Note. — This  lesson  is  an  ap- 
plication of  the  'learning  by  doing^' 
idea.  Besides  requiring  only  half  the 
time  of  other  methods,  it  is  much 
pleasanter  work,  the  pupils  always  being 
eager  to  "go  to  bank." 
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The  bank  used  in  this  lesson  was  made 
from  two  store  boxes  at  a  total  cost  of 
35  cents.  It  may  be  made  by  using  can- 
vas stretched  over  a  frame.  This  may 
be  placed  in  front  of  the  teacher's  desk 
so  that  the  tellers  may  use  the  latter  as 
a  counter.  One  window  will  do,  but  two 
look  more  real  and  both  may  be  used  for 
paying  or  receiving  when  necessary. 

The  paper  money  was  made  of  linen 
paper  printed  on  a  mimeograph,  though 
a  hektograph  will  serve  the  same  purpose. 
Circles  cut  from  white  cardboard  served 
as  silver  dollars,  halves,  quarters,  dimes, 
and  nickels.  Red  cardboard  was  used  for 
cents,  all  being  properly  lettered  by  the 
pupils. 

A  case  was  provided  similar  to  a  money 
drawer,  but  larger,  with  a  division  for 
each  denomination,  several  extra  ones  be- 
ing provided  for  blank  checks,  notes,  etc. 
Blank  checks  were  made  by  the  pupils. 
A  check  obtained  from  a  bank  was  used 
as  a  model,  substituting  the  name  of  the 
school  bank.  Depositors^  books  were 
made  and  ruled  by  the  pupils. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  teach  banking. 
The  commercial  course  at  the  high  school 
attends  to  that.  The  bank  keeps  no 
books,  has  no  president,  directors,  nor 
cashier.  Only  the  simplest  "outside 
work"  as  taught,  i.  e.,  that  which  must  be 
done  by  the  ordinary  depositor. 

The  lesson  is  a  review  of  the  following 
points  which  were  first  taught  to  the 
whole  class,  one  point  at  a  time: 

1.  Cashing  a  check.  (One  is  given 
each  pupil  by  the  teacher.  This  provides 
the  pupil  with  money  for  future  transac- 
tion.) 

2.  Depositing  money. 

3.  Drawing  money  for  self  ly  means 
of  check. 

4.  Receiving  checks  from  one  another 
and  cashing  them. 

5.  Writmg  notes  of  various  kinds,  and 
discounting  on  the  day  of  making. 

6.  Notes  discounted  after  date. 

7.  Finding  face  of  note  necessary  to 
produce  given  proceeds. 

8.  Discounting  interest-bearing  notes 
on  date  of  making. 

9.  Discounting  interest-bearing  notes 
after  date. 


The  Recitation. 

Teacher:  Emma  Eberle  and  Emma 
Roetemeyer  may  take  their  places  as 
tellers.  Norma,  Beulah  and  Mathew  may 
deposit  their  money.  You  may  decide 
upon  the  amount  yourself.  Pass.  While 
they  are  depositing,  Emma  may  write  a 
check  to  Susie,  MoUie  to  Irene,  William 
to  Bessie,  and  Benjamin  to  Emma.  Fer- 
dinand may  write  a  check  payable  to  him- 
self. (Teacher  handed  each  pupil  blank 
check  to  be  filled  out.)  While  these  pu- 
pils are  writing  their  checks,  I  want  some 
one  to  tell  me  one  thing  that  he  must  be 
careful  about.    Benjamin. 

Pupil. — Not  to  have  the  note  dated  on 
some  legal  holiday. 

T. — Another  thing  they  must  be  care- 
ful about  in  writing  a  check?  Some  of 
our  pupils  made  mistakes  in  that. 

P. — Not  to  leave  too  big  a*  place  for 
the  figures  for  the  money. 

T. — Please  repeat. 

P. — Not  to  leave  too  great  a  vacancy 
where  the  money  goes. 

T. — Another  mistake  one  of  our  pupils 
made  some  time  ago  with  reference  to 
the  amount  of  money  the  pupil  had  in 
the  bank.    Bessie,  what  was  it? 

P. — They  drew  more  out  of  the  bank 
than  they  had  in  it. 

T. — Thaf  s  right.  Mollie,  have  yon  a 
question? 

P. — Can  we  put  down  more  than  we 
have  in  the  bank  on  the  check? 
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T. — There  is  the  question.  Will  some 
one  in  the  class  answer?    Lizzie. 

P. — ^We  can  not  get  more  money  on  a 
note  than  we  have  in  the  bank. 

T. — ^We  weren't  talking  about  a  note. 
Try  it  again. 

P. — ^We  canH  put  more  money  on  the 
check  than  we  have  in  the  bank. 

T. — Bepeat  that  answer,  Lizzie. 

P. — ^We  can  not  write  out  a  check  for 
more  money  than  we  have  in  the  bank. 

T. — How  many  think  Lizzie  is  right? 
(Pupils  raise  hands.)  Will  some  one  say 
why?  Explain  why  Mollie  can  not  write 
more  money  on  that  check  than  she  has 
in  the  bank.  Will  the  bank  pay  it? 
William. 

P. — They  will  pay  it  if  you  have 
enough  property. 

T. — Sometimes.  Is  it  a  wise  thing  to 
do?    Carrie. 

P.— No,  sir. 

T. — Those  who  have  written  the 
checks  may  hand  them  to  the  proper 
persons. 

P. — I  made  mine  out  for  too  much. 

T. — I  will  give  you  another  check.  .1 
am  glad  you  discovered  it  before  it  was 
presented  to  the  bank.  What  is  it, 
Mollie? 

P. — ^I  made  a  mistake  on  my  check. 

T. — I  am  glad  you  discovered  that  also. 
It  is  better  to  use  a  fresh  blank  than  try 
to  scratch  out  anything  from  a  check. 
Question,  Emma? 

P. — I  made  a  mistake  on  mine,  too. 

T. — ^You  may  have  another.    William? 

P. — I  made  mine  out  for  more  money 
than  I  had  in  the  bank. 

T. — Use  another  blank. 

P. — ^How  can  we  tell  how  much  money 
we  have  in  the  bank? 

T. — You  can  determine  by  examining 
your  bank  book.  Those  who  have  re- 
ceived the  checks  may  pass  to  the  bank. 
Susie  and  Irene  may  cash  their  checks. 
Bessie  and  Emma  may  deposit  theirs. 
Pass.  Ferdinand,  did  you  cash  your 
check? 

P.— No,  sir. 

T.— Do  so,  please.  Annie,  will  you 
please  bring  your  note?  I  will  read  this 
note  to  the  clacs: 


EvansvlUe,  Ind.,  Sept  5,  1000. 
$450.00. 

Ninety  days  after  date  we,  or  either  of  us, 
promise  to  pay  to  Anna  TUcamp,  or  order, 
Four  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars.  Value 
received. 

Clara  Malei, 
Lizzie  Busch, 
Winnie  Rich. 

T.— What  is  the  date  of  the  'note? 
Carrie. 

P. — September  6th. 

T.— What  is  the  date  to-day? 

P.— November  20th. 

T. — Class  may  first  find  out  when  this 
note  becomes  due.  (Teacher  here  used  a 
large  calendar  showing  the  day  of  the 
year  as  well  as  the  day  of  the  month.) 
September  6th  is  the  248th  day  of  the 
year.  This  note  reads  "ninety  days  after 
date.'^  Some  one  tell  me  how  many  days 
you  add  to  248.    Hands.    Mollie. 

P. — Three  days  of  grace. 

T. — Making  a  total  of  how  many  days? 

P. — Ninety-six  days. 

T. — Our  note  read  "ninety  days  after 
date." 

P. — Ninety-three  days. 

T. — Annie,  what  day  of  the  year  do 
you  get  when  added?    Qive  me  the  total. 

P.— 341  days. 

T. — Agree?  (Class  raise  hands.)  That 
is  December  7th.  To-day  is  the  324th 
day  of  the  year.  How  many  days  has  this 
note  yet  to  run?    Annie. 

P. — Seventeen  days. 

T. — Class  may  discount  the  note.  $460 
is  the  face.  How  many  are  ready?  Bes- 
sie, you  may  read  the  discount. 

P. — The  discount  is  87  cents  and  6 
mills. 

T. — Agree?  (No  hands.)  We  will  wait 
a  moment  until  you  finish.  Lizzie,  what 
have  you  for  the  discount? 

P.     One  dollar  and  28  cents. 

T. — Agree?  (Class  raise  hands.)  That 
is  correct.  Now  find  the  proceeds.  Annie 
may  take  this  note  to  the  bank  and  they 
will  discount  it  for  you.  First,  however, 
the  class  must  inform  the  tellers  how 
much  you  have  for  the  proceeds.    Susie? 

P.— $448.72. 
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T. — Agree?  (Class  raise  hands.)  I 
want  to  know  next  how  much  money  the 
bank  keeps  for  itself?    Bessie. 

P.— The  bank  keeps  $1.28. 

T. — How  much  money  does  Annie 
get?    Florence. 

P.— $448.72. 

T. — While  Annie  is  getting  her  money, 
each  one  of  you  will  decide  in  what  de- 
nominations you  would  pay  her  if  you 
were  teller.  Florence,  Alma,  Bessie  and 
Carrie,  each  of  them  is  supposed  to  owe 
me  $500.  They  have  no  ready  money 
with  which  to  pay.  They  are  able,  how- 
ever, to  borrow  the  money  from  the  Ful- 
ton National  Bank.  The  bank  asks  them, 
of  course,  to  give  a  note  for  the  money. 
The  class  may  find  out  how  much  money 
should  be  written  on  that  note  when  it  is 
made,  so  that,  after  the  bank  discounts 
it,  each  of  them  may  receive  $500.  The 
note  is  given  for  30  days  and  is  dis- 
counted by  the  bank  at  6  per  cent. 

T. — Ferdinand,  what  have  you  for  the 
face  of  that  note? 


P.— $502.76. 

T. — The  four  pupils  may  write  the 
note. 

P. — I  have  51  cents  instead  of  76. 

T. — You  will  find  that  76  is  correct. 
You  may  now  get  some  one  to  go  your 
security.  Those  pupils  may  commxmicate 
if  they  find  it  necessary. 

EvansviUe,  Ind.,  Feb.  20,  1£00. 
$502.76. 

Thirty  days  after  date  I  promise  to  pay 
to  tlie  Fulton  National  Bank,  or  order.  Five 
Hundred  Two  Dollars  seventy-six  cents 
value  received. 

Bessie  Ai*nold. 

T. — How  many  think  this  note  is  ne- 
gotiable? How  many  think  it  is  not  ne- 
gotiable? (Class  raise  hands.)  All  cor- 
rect. You  may  now  pass  to  the  bank  and 
receive  your  money.  Before  receiving 
your  money,  how  many  in  the  class  know 
how  much  they  are  to  get?    William. 

P.— $500. 

(Pupils  pass  to  the  bank.) 


MATHEMATICS. 

Robert  J.  AiiET,  Bloobcinqton,  Ind. 


.*"«»^»i*«»^»,'».»« 


INCOMMENSURABLE  NUMBER. 

An  incommensurable  number  is  one 
which  can  not  be  exactly  expressed  by 
the  nine  digits  and  zero.  The  ratio  of 
the  diameter  to  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  is  an  illustration.  This  is  usually 
indicated  by  the  Greek  letter  7t.  Its 
value  is  3.14159+.  This  decimal  has  been 
carried  out  to  a  great  many  places,  in 
fact,  to  more  than  TOO  places.  It  neither 
terminates  nor  becomes  a  circulate. 
There  is  no  way  of  completely  express- 
ing it. 

The  base  of  the  Naperian  system  of 
logarithms  denoted  by  "e"  is  another  ex- 
ample. Its  value  is  2.7182818+.  This 
like  the  value  of  rr,  has  been  carried  out 
to  many  decimal  places. 

The  examples  of  incommensurables  oc- 
curing   in    ordinary    arithmetic    are    the 


square  roots  of  numbers  which  are  not 
perfect  squares,  and  the  cube  roots  of 
numbers  which  are  not  perfect  cubes. 
The  square  root  of  2=1.414+.  The  deci- 
mal part  of  this  root  never  terminates. 
There  is  no  way  of  expressing  it  exactly. 
Judging  from  the  solution  received  by 
this  department,  there  are  many  teachers 
who  think  they  can  express  exactly  the 
root  of  a  non-square  by  a  whole  number 
plus  a  fraction,  the  fraction  being  made 
by  placing  the  remainder  over  the  trial 
divisor.  This  is  wrong  absolutely  in 
theory,  and  is  not  even  a  very  close  ap- 
proximation. When  extracting  the  square 
root  of  a  number  which  is  not  a  perfect 
square,  the  only  safe  rule  to  follow  is  to 
extract  the  root  carefully  to  as  many 
decimal  places  as  the  required  accuracy 
of  the  result  demands. 
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CORRECTIONS. 

1.     Problem  8,  in  January  examination 
questions. 

A  farmer  sold  30  bu.  wheat  and  50  bu. 
bariej  lor  $93.75.     He  also  sold   at  the 
same  prices  50  bu.  wheat  and  30  bu.  barley 
for  $96.25.     What  was  the  price  of  wheat 
per  bushel  ? 
Let  X  =  price  of  wheat  per  bu. 
y  =  price  of  barley  per  bu. 
Then  30x+50y=:$93.75 
50x+30y=  96  25 
or  150x+250y=$468.75 
150x+  90y=  288.75 


160y=$I80.00 

y=       1.12J,  price  of 
barley. 
Then  30x+50x($1.12i)=$93.75 
30x+$56. 25=^9:1 75 
30x=$»3. 75— $56. 25=$37. 50 
x=$1.25,  price  of  wheat. 

Burrows.  Charles  M.  Kennedy. 

2.  First  part  of  question  1,  in  February 
examination  :     ' 'Denne  'surd.' ' ' 

''A  surd  is  the  incommensurable  root  of 
a  commensurable  quantity."    Ghrystal. 
A  radical  is  not  necessarily  a  surd,  e.  g., 

8  4  

v^9  ,  V27,  >'l6,  etc.  These  are  all  radi- 
cals, but  they  are  not  surds,  because  they 
are  commensurable,  i.  e. ,  exactly  expressible 

in  the  arabic  notation.     ^"2  ,  v^ll,  V^15, 

etc. ,  are  surds,  because  they  are  incommen- 
surable. 

3.  Question  2,  February  examination: 
"  What  effect  is  produced  on  the  remainder 
if  both  divisor  and  dividend  are  multiplied 
by  the  same  number?  If  both  are  divided 
by  the  same  number  ?  "  The  answer  given 
is,  "None  at  all." 

24+5=4  with  a  remainder  of  4. 
(2X24)-^(2X5)=4  with  a  remainder  of 
8=2X4. 

^=Q,  with  a  remainder  R. 

Then  a=bQ+R. 
Multiply  through  by  r 
*  ra=brQ+rR 

=Q  with  a  remainder  rR. 


or 


rb 


dend  and  divisor  by  the  same  number  does 
not  affect  the  integral  part  of  the  quotient, 
but  it  multiplies  or  divides  the  remainder 
by  the  same  number.  If  the  quotient  is 
written  as  a  mixed  number,  then  no  change 
is  produced  in  it  by  multiplying  or  dividing 
both  dividend  and  divisor  by  the  same 
quantity. 


SOLUTIONS. 


54.     (1)  x2+y2=13 

(2)  xy+y=9 
Find  the  values  of  x  and  y. 

From  (2)  J=^{ 
SubetitutiDg  in  (1)  x^ 


81 


—13. 


Clearing  of  fractions  and  simplifying 
x*+2x«— 12x2— 26x— 68=0. 


Factoring,  (x--2)(x«+4x2— 4x— 34) 
=0. 

Then  x— 2=0  and  x=2. 
Then  y=3. 

J.  £.  Lung,  Greneva. 

[Since  the  equations  are  quadratics,  there 
are  four  values  of  x  and  four  of  y.  No  so- 
lution was  received  giving  more  than  one 
value  of  X  and  one  of  y. — Ed.] 


//^.yi 


We  may  now  make  this  general  conclu- 
0ion:     Multiplying  or  dividing  both  divi- 


55.  In  an  equilateral  triangular  field 
there  is  a  spring  30,  40  and  50  rods  respect- 
ively from  the  corners.     What  is  the  area 
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of  the  field?  A  little  oonsideratioii  shows 
that  triangles  can  be  constructed  as  shown 
in  the  figure.  Now,  remembering  that  a 
triangle  whose  sides  are  30,  40  and  50  is 
right  angled,  we  have  3  right  angled  tri- 
angles and  3  equilateral  triangles,  whose 
combined  areas  make  double  the  triangle  in 
question. 

Area  of  each  right  triangle  is  600.  Area 
of  all  three  right  triangles  =  1,800.  Area 
of  equilateral  whose  sides  are  30,  30,  30= 
389.7.  Area  of  equilateral  whose  sides  are 
40,  40,  40=692.8.  Area  of  equilateral 
whose  sides  are  50,  50,  60=1,082.5.  The 
area  of  double  required  triangle  =  3,965. 
The  area  of  triangle  =  1,982.5  sq.  rd.  or 
12.39  acres. 

George  6.  Smith,  ZanesTille. 

56.  The  difference  between  the  simple 
and  the  annual  interest  of  a  certain  sum  for 
3  yr.  6  mo.  at  6%  is  $32.40.  What  is  the 
sum  at  interest? 

Simple  interest  on  $  1 .00  for  3^  yr.  at  6% 
=$0.21.  Annual  interest  on  $1.00  for  3^ 
yr.  at  6%  =$0.2262. 

$0.2262— $0.21=$0.0162. 

$32.40-^.0l62=$2,000,  sum  at  interest. 
O.  F.  Krieger,  Carthage. 

57.  A  rectangular  hall  60  ft.  long,  30 
ft.  wide  and  10  ft.  high  has  a  spider  in  one 
corner  of  the  ceiling.  How  long  will  it  take 
the  spider  to  crawl  to  the  opposite  corner  on 
the  floor,  if  he  crawls  a  foot  in  a  second  on 
the  wall  and  two  feet  in  a  second  on  the 
floor? 

10  sec.  =  time  to  reach  floor.   

The  diagonal  of  the  floor  =  1/3600+900 
=67.08. 
33. 54  sec.  =  time  to  cross  floor. 
10+33.54=43.54  sec,  time  required. 
Maude  Hobbs,  Bedford. 

[Suppose  the  spider  reaches  the  floor  4  ft. 
from  the  comer  along  the  length  of  the 
room;  then  his  distance  is  1^100+16= 
10.77  on  wall  and  l/(56) 2 +900=63.53. 
The  time  required  is  10.77+^(63.53)= 
42  53  sec.  If  the  spider  reaches  the  floor 
5  ft.  from  the  corner,  the  time  required  is 
42.45  sec.  If  the  spider  reaches  the  floor 
nearer  the  corner  than  4  ft.  or  farther  away 
than  5  ft. ,  the  time  required  is  greater.  The 
spider  should  reach  the  floor  somewhere  be- 
tween 4  5  ft.  and  5  ft.  from  the  corner.  The 
exact  place  can  be  found  by  solving  an  equa- 
tion of  the  4th  degree. — Editor,"] 
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E.  E.  Massey,  66;  Pay  Mattox,  66;  Charles 
Phares,  67;  E.  L.  Penn,  54,  66;  Bertha 
Eockafellow,  67;  Colonel  Sentman,  54, 
67;  H.  N.  Sherwood,  66,  67;  Birl  Shultz, 
66,  57;  Geo.  G.  Smith,  65,  56,  67;  Geo. 
H.  Telle,  54,  56;  Irwin  C.  UdeU,  66;  J. 
W.  Volker,  66;  W.  N.  Vanscoyas,  55,  56; 
Ernest  Walker,  67;  Everett  Wiley,  54,  66, 
67;  E.  0.  Wooley,  54,  67;  J.  A.  Williams, 
56,  67. 


SOLUTIONS  RBQUBSTBD. 

62.  A  had  a  horse  costing  $60,  which 
he  sold  to  B;  B  sold  it  to  C,  C  to  D,  and 
D  to  E.  The  rate  of  gain  in  each  case 
was  the  same.  E  paid  $303.75  for  the 
horse.  What  was  the  rate  of  gain  and 
what  did  the  horse  cost  B,  C  and  D? 

63.  There  is  coal  on  a  dock,  and  coal 
is  running  on  also  from  a  chute,  at  a  uni- 
form rate.  Six  men  can  clear  the  dock 
in  1  hour,  but  11  men  can  clear  it  in  20 
minutes;  how  long  would  it  take  4  men 
to  clear  it? 

64.  A  man  owes  me  $200,  due  in  i 
years,  and  I  owe  him  $100,  due  in  4  years; 
when  can  he  pay  me  $100  to  settle  the 
account  equitably,  money  being  worth  6 
per  cent.? 

66.  Change  36401  from  a  system  of 
numbers  whose  base  is  7  to  a  number  in 
a  system  whose  base  is  6. 
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Benjamin  Harrison. 

We  should  indulge  ourselves  in  a 
strange  delusion  if  we  hoped  to  say  any- 
thing of  ex-President  Harrison  which  is 
not  already  well  known  to  the  country — 
to  add  further  honor  to  a  name  to  which 
the  judgment  of  the  world  with  marvel- 
ous unanimity  has  already  assigned  its 
place.  Public  sorrow  and  love  have  found 
utterance,  if  not  adequate,  yet  such  as 
speech  and  silence  and  funeral  rites,  and 
stately  procession  and  prayers  and  tears 
could  give.  All  barriers  of  rank  and 
party  or  state  or  nation  disappeared.  This 
is  no  blind  and  sudden  emotion;  it  is  the 
mourning  of  mankind  for  a  great  charac- 
ter perfectly  known  and  familiar.  The 
story  of  his  childhood  passed  in  poverty — 
of  his  intellect  and  moral  nature  strained 
in  strenuous  contacts  with  adversity,  is 
not  unfamiliar  to  those  who  have  read 
the  lives  of  the  men  who  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  this  country  in  any  of  the  walks 
of  life.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beneficent 
results  of  American  institutions  that  we 
have  ceased  to  speak  of  poverty  and  hard- 
ships, and  the  necessity  for  hard  and  pa- 
tient toil  as  a  disadvantage  to  a  spirit  en- 
dowed by  nature  with  capacity  for  gen- 
erous ambition.  In  a  society  where  labor 
is  honorable  and  where  every  place  in 
social  or  public  life  is  open  to  merit,  early 
poverty  is  no  more  a  disadvantage  than 
drill  and  discipline  to  a  soldier.  Is  not 
that  constitution  worth  standing  by  un- 


der whose  forms  freedom  calls  such  men 
to  her  high  places?  Besponsibility  to 
God  was  the  inspiration  of  his  life;  zeri 
and  faithfulness  his  chief  characteristics. 
The  following  from  one  of  his  unpub- 
lished addresses,  illustrates  these  quali- 
ties. Just  before  he  left  his  home  to  as- 
sume the  duties  of  President  he  was 
called  upon  by  the  Tippecanoe  Club  and 
presented  with  a  Bible,  upon  whose  fly- 
leaf was  found  in  their  own  handwriting 
the  names  of  its  members.  He  was 
deeply  moved  by  the  gift  and  spoke  with 
unusual  earnestness  and  feeling  as 
follows: 

'*My  Venerable  Friends — ^You  have 
witnessed  to  me,  not  only  your  confidence 
in  my  capacity  to  discharge  public  duty, 
but  you  have  shown  that  I  had  also  an 
affectionate  place  in  the  personal  regard 
of  each  of  you.  But,  of  all  these  evi- 
dences, this  parting  visit  and  this  pre- 
cious and  suggestive  gift  is  the  crown. 
This  parting  is  to  me  full  of  pathos.  The 
occasion  is  too  solemn  and  too  touching 
for  speech.  I  can  not  hope  to  escane  just 
criticism  in  the  discharge  of  the  onerous 
and  complicated  duties  which  are  soon  to 
devolve  upon  me,  but  I  do  hope  I  shall 
escape  fatal  error,  and  that  it  will  appear, 
when  my  inadequate  and  brief  work  is 
done,  that  I  have  set  before  me,  as  the 
pole  star  of  my  public  life,  a  patriotic 
purpose  to  promote  the  true  glory  of  our 
country  and  the  highest  good  of  our  peo- 
ple.   God  bless  you  every  one.    May  the 
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consolations  of  this  holy  book  fill  your 
lives  with  peace  and  make  the  last  the 
best  day  of  all  your  honorable  lives/' 

It  can  be  said  of  him  that  his  private 
life  was  unsullied,  his  public  career  un- 
tarnished, his  loyalty  unswerving,  his 
ideals  pure  and  lofty.  His  name  must 
grow  brighter  as  our  country  grows  older 
— a  name  that  is  replete  in  encouraging 
suggestions  to  meritorious  youth  and 
stable  manhood.  With  him  life  was  from 
the  beginning  a  serious  problem.  It  con- 
tinued so  to  tne  end.  Indefatigable  in 
industry,  pure  in  integrity,  Benjamin 
Harrison,  as  a  boy  and  man,  citizen,  sol- 
dier, statesman,  jurist,  has  set  before 
American  youth  an  example  of  manhood 
grounded  in  character,  builded  on  princi- 
ple, fit  to  stir  the  deptiis  of  every  Ameri- 
can boy^s  heart  to  an  earnest,  strenuous, 
untiring  emulation.  His  life  was  typically 
the  life  of  American  citizenship  in  its 
highest  degree.  His  death  is  a  loss  to 
that  citizenship  in  a  degree  uncalculable. 

Superintendent  Jones's  Report. 

The  twentieth  biennial  report  of  the 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
has  recently  come  from  the  press  of  the 
state  printer.  It  covers  the  two  years 
ending  July  31,  1900,  and  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  general  assembly  January 
15,  1901.  The  report  is  a  voluminous 
document  of  nearly  nine  hundred  pages 
of  carefully  prepared  educational  matter 
of  great  variety  and  interest,  and  it  rep- 
resents a  vast  amount  of  systematic  plan- 
ning and  painstaking  labor  by  State  Su- 
perintendent Jones. 

Embraced  in  the  report  are  the  chief 
publications  of  the  department  for  the 
two  years,  including  the  state  manual, 
outlines  of  township  institute  work,  pro- 
grams of  arbor  and  bird  day,  programs  of 
recitation  and  study,  the  study  of  local 
history  and  a  special  high  school  report; 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  pages  of 
carefully  compiled  statistics  showing  the 
origin,  growth  and  present  condition  of 
the  school  fund  of  the  state,  the  distribu- 
tion of  school  revenue  and  the  enumera- 
tion by  counties  for  each  of  the  two  years, 
tlie  enrollment  and   attendance,  number 


and  character  of  schoolhouses,  number 
of  teachers  employed  and  their  wages 
in  townships,  towns  and  cities,  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  schools,  the  condition  of  the 
town  and  city  libraries,  the  extent  of  the 
young  people's  reading  circle  work,  and 
the  extent  and  expense  of  the  township 
institute  work;  a  comprehensive  explana- 
tion of  the  high  school  work  of  the  state, 
with  suggestive  courses  of  study,  require- 
ments for  the  high  school  commission 
and  provisions  by  the  state  board  for  high 
school  inspection;  a  discussion  of  the 
operation  of  the  compulsory  edux^ation 
law,  with  special  articles  on  truancy;  an 
extended  treatment  of  the  subject  of  ru- 
ral schools;  and  an  instructive  presenta- 
tion of  the  present  status  of  manual 
training  and  kindergarten  work;  a  brief 
account  of  the  work  done  by  the  various 
colleges  and  normal  schools  of  the  state 
in  training  teachers;  a  summary  of  the 
teachers'  reading  circle  work,  associations 
and  institutes,  and  the  examinations  of 
teachers;  and  some  important  recommen- 
dations in  regard  to  the  management  of 
the  permanent  school  fund,  the  transfer 
law,  the  text-book  law,  salaries  of  teach- 
ers, and  other  subjects. 

Of  necessity,  the  report  follows  the 
lines  laid  down  by  the  law  and  pursued 
in  former  reports  in  the  publication  of 
statistics  of  all  kinds  in  regard  to  school 
funds  and  revenues,  local  tuition  and 
special  levies,  value  of  school  property, 
enrollment  and  attendance  and  such  sub- 
jects; but  in  addition  to  these  things  it 
has  some  new  and  special  features  which 
give  it  a  high  value  at  this  time. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  and  note- 
worthy features  of  the  report  are  its  ex- 
tended and  thorough  treatment  of  the 
rural  school  problem  and  the  question  of 
manual  training.  These  are  probably  the 
two  most  important  educational  subjects 
now  before  the  people  of  the  state,  and 
the  presentation  of  these  by  Superintend- 
ent Jones  is  esnecially  timely  and  valua- 
ble. The  division  of  the  report  that  is 
devoted  to  the  first  of  these  topics  seems 
to  us  the  fullest  and  most  valuable  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  that  has  come  to 
our   notice.     Superintendent  Jones  has 
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devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  personal 
visitation  and  systematic  inspection  and 
study  of  the  mral  schools  of  the  state, 
and  he  speaks^  therefore,  from  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  work  they  are  do- 
ing. We  believe  the  recommendations 
this  report  contains  in  regard  to  the  work 
of  the  rural  schools  should  have  the  most 
attentive  consideration  of  the  public,  and 
every  teacher  in  the  state  should  make 
a  careful  study  of  this  part  of  the  report. 
It  is  shown  that  there  are  one  hundred 
end  eight  schools  having  an  attendance 
of  five  pupils  or  fewer;  four  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  having  between  five  and  ten 
pupils,  and  twelve  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  having  between  ten  and  fifteen  pu- 
pils. These  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  schools  are  not  only  as  expensive 
to  maintain  as  the  large  schools,  but  they 
are  too  small  for  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  efficient  work.  The  report  recom- 
mends the  consolidation  of  small  schools 
and  the  conveying  of  the  children  at  pub- 
lic expense  to  and  from  the  central  build- 
ings that  this  would  necessitate.  The  re- . 
port  shows  that  forty  counties  have  al- 
ready begun  the  work  of  collecting  the 
pupils  into  larger  groups  by  transporting 
them  to.  and  from  the  centrally  located 
school  buildings.  That  this  is  to  be  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  small  rural 
school  seems  evident.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  plan  would  greatly  enrich 
the  work  of  the  country  schools,  and  at 
the  same  time  lessen  their  cost  to  the 
people. 

The  discussion  of  rural  school  architec- 
ture, sanitation  and  decoration  is  exceed- 
ingly suggestive,  and  must,  we  think,  lead 
to  a  more  serious  consideration  of  these 
important  subjects  by  trustees  and  others 
concerned  with  providing  suitable  school 
buildings.  Numerous  cuts  and  drawings 
are  given  suggesting  plans  for  construct- 
ing convenient,  beautiful  rural  school 
buildings,  and  showing  the  arrangement 
of  these  for  cloak  rooms,  closets,  heating 
and  ventilating  in  the  most  approved 
manner.  '  With  this  report  in  his  hands, 
there  will  be  no  excuse  in  the  future  for 
any  township  trustee  neglecting  to  pro- 
vide every  new  building  constructed  with 
these     simple     necessary     conveniences. 


Plans,  estimates  and  details  covering  the 
whole  subject  are  fully  set  out  in  the  re- 
port. Superintendent  Jones  has  made  a 
distinct  and  valuable  contribution  to  this 
important  subject. 

The  subjects  of  manual  training  and 
kindergartens  are  considered  quite  at 
length  and  many  valuable  suggestions 
and  plans  are  given.  Cuts  are  presented 
showing  the  shops,  cooking  laboratories, 
foundries,  etc.,  in  the  grade  and  high 
schools  of  Indianapolis,  and  tables  are 
furnished  showing  at  what  slight  addi- 
tional expense  this  work  is  carried  on. 

The  limits  of  a  short  article  preclude 
any  adequate  review  of  this  valuable  re- 
port. It  should  be  carefully  studied  by 
all  teachers,  officers  and  patrons  of  the 
public  schools.  If  the  work  of  Superin- 
tendent Jones  for  the  ensuing  two  years 
shall  prove  as  fruitful  as  this  report  shows 
his  work  of  the  past  two  years  to  have 
been,  a  very  distinct  and  positive  advance 
in  the  public  school  work  of  the  state  will 
have  been  made. 

The  biennial  report  of  the  state  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  wiU  be 
distributed  by  the  county  superintend- 
ents. By  sending  twenty-five  cents  in 
postage  the  report  will  be  sent  to  any 
address. 

Department    of    Superintendence,    N. 
E.  A. 

The  meeting  of  this  department  was 
held  in  Chicago  February  26-28,  and  the 
attendance  was  good.  The  enrollment 
was  about  800.  The  resolution  that  this 
department  memorialize  the  board  of 
directors  to  appropriate  $1,000  yearly  for 
a  period  of  five  years,  to  be  expended  in 
simplifying  our  spelling  and  promoting 
the  same,  was  voted  down.  Medical  in- 
spection of  school  children  was  advocated 
as  the  only  means  of  preventing  infec- 
tious diseases  among  them.  In  the  dis- 
cussion of  manual  training  it  was  clearly 
shown  that  the  equipment  for  it  is  no 
more  expensive  than  the  equipment  for 
science  and  that  the  instruction  costs  no 
more  than  for  other  branches  taught  in 
the  public  schools.  On  Wednesday  after- 
noon an  innovation  in  the  way  of  round- 
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tables  was  introduced.  The  snecess  of 
these  meetings  depended  altogether  upon 
the  presiding  officer.  In  one  or  two  of 
these  the  speakers  were  indulged  to  such 
an  extent  that  no  good  was  done^  for  the 
speakers  had  no  message  for  the  hearers^ 
and  inattention  prevailed.  Our  own  Su- 
perintendent Mott,  who  presided  over  one 
of  these,  made  a  model  presiding  officer. 
Every  one  was  held  strictly  to  the  time 
allotted  him  and  at  no  time  was  the  meet- 
ing allowed  to  drag.  President  Hadley's 
paper  on  "The  Use  of  Examination/^ 
proved  a  great  disappointment,  for  it 
dealt  only  with  examinations  for  admis- 
sion to  college.  Dr.  Dewey,  on  "The 
Course  of  Study,^'  said  much  in  the  one 
sentence:  'bewailing  the  fact  that  the 
teacher,  the  only  real  educator,  has  little 
or  no  voice  in  making  the  course  of 
study .'*  The  next  meeting  will  be  held 
in  Chicago.  The  officers  for  1902  are: 
President,  G.  L.  Glenn,  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
First  Vice-President,  R.  H.  Emerson, 
Buifalo,  N.  T.;  Second  Vice-President,  P. 
Yl,  Cooley,  Marquette,  Mich.;  Secretary, 
John  Dietrich,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Training:  Children 

A  few  days  ago  a  well-meaning  mother 
said  that  "her  first  severe  trial  was  the 
thought  of  sending  her  carefully  trained 
child  to  school,  where  she  must  mingle 
with  very  undesirable  companions  and  be 
subjected  to  contaminating  influences.*^ 
Another  mother  said  in  response  to  this 
sentiment:  ^T  feel  that  if  I  could  just 
have  my  children  to  myself  and  away 
from  others  I  would  not  have  half  so 
much  trouble  to  contend  with.'*  It 
seems  that  the  heart  of  every  parent  at 
some  time  has  echoed  that  sentiment. 
In  other  words,  we  wish  the  story  of  the 
Swiss  Family  Eobinson  was  our  own  ex- 
perience. As  we  read  that  old  story  we 
learn  that  there  were  no  children  to  call 
theirs  away  from  tasks;  to  fill  their  heads 
with  all  sorts  of  mischief  and  their  hearts 
with  envy,  or  to  instigate  disobedience 
and  introduce  bad  manners  and  rough 
language.  This  error  is  a  common  one 
among  us.  We  think  that  for  the  child's 
good  we  must  keep  him  away  from 
others.     If  such  a  thing  were  possible. 


would  it  be  wise?  Is  a  child  shielded 
from  struggle,  stronger  or  weaker  when 
grown  to  manhood?  Does  not  a  child 
grow  narrow  and  selfish  rather  than  gen- 
erous and  helpful  when  cut  off  from  the 
relationships  that  make  dem^ds  upon 
his  sympathies  and  affections?  If  we 
pause  long  enough  to  recall  the  old 
schoolhouse  of  our  childhood,  the  little 
folks  with  whom  we  sat,  studied,  played, 
shared  our  apples  and  popcorn;  to  whom 
we  confided  (never  to  be  betrayed),  our 
hopeS;  our  fears  and  plans;  trudging 
back  and  forth  together,  gathering 
flowers,  or  snowballing,  according  to 
season,  would  we  change  our  recol- 
lection? What  experiences  in  later 
life  can  match  these  in  the  keen 
interest,  ready,  sympathy  and  gener- 
ous impulses?  What  sweeter  experiences 
in  life  come  to  us  than  the  meeting  of 
one  of  those  dear  old  friends?  There  is 
nothing  so  pure  and  so  strong  as  school- 
boy friendship.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a 
dark  undercurrent  of  evil  results  of  early 
associations,  but  they  do  not  remain  with 
us  like  the  finer  sentiments  of  sympathy 
and  beauty  coming  out  of  pure  friend- 
ship. The  public  school  is  the  great 
leveler.  In  it  the  sentiment  of  public 
opinion  is  just  and  the  child  who  wins 
the  approval  of  his  fellows  either  for  eon- 
duct  or  class  standing  deserves  it.  An- 
other feature  of  school  life  favorable  to 
children  is  the  fact  that  a  large  per  cent, 
of  our  teachers  are  Christian  men  and 
women,  imbued  with  the  principle  of 
right  living.  These  associations  give 
some  of  the  most  helpful  friendships  the 
child  ever  knows,  the  recollection  of 
which  is  always  an  inspiration.  We  need 
to  realize  the  importance  of  the  influ- 
ence of  companionship  upon  children  and 
study  to  make  it  for  good,  not  to  defeat 
it  altogether.  Isolation  will  not  train  a 
child  into  habits  of  good  conduct.  He 
must  meet  the  life  struggle  at  some  point, 
and  he  is  best  able  to  meet  it  when  ming- 
ling with  those  who  interpret  motdve 
easily  and  accurately  and  who  show 
sympathy  for  honest  effort.  When  a 
child  has  the  courage  to  stand  for  what 
he  believes  to  be  right  he  is  already  a 
man. 
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SSLBCTKD  BY  ChA8.   M.   CuBBT.      MuSICAL  SsTTINOS  BY  MiBB  LaUBA  BbYANT. 


Two  books  recently  given  to  the  world 
are  of  especial  interest  to  Indiana  teachers 
and  students  of  her  history  and  literature. 
For  many  years  we  have  be^i  proud  of 
what  our  state  has  accomplished  in  litera- 
ture and  have  not  been  slow  to  express  our 
admiration.  His  neighbors  throughout  In- 
diana list^ied  with  appropriate  laughter  or 
tears  to  James  Whitcomb  Riley  long  before 
he  obtained  substantial  recognition  in  the 
far  east  It  has,  however,  been  a  matter 
of  some  chagrin  to  find  that  our  estimate 
01  ourselves  was  not  the  one  held  by  many 
good  people  who  had  gotten  their  notions 
of  the  Hoosier  from  certain  works  of  fic- 
tion which  dealt  with  what  we  are  pleased 
to  think  "exceptional  types."  Both  the 
books  referred  to  will  tend  to  correct  any 
false  views,  whether  these  tend  to  too  fa- 
vorable an  opinion  on  our  own  part,  or  to 
too  severe  a  Judgment  on  the  part  of  those 
at  a  distance. 

**The  Hoosiers,"  by  Meredith  Nicholson, 
is  an  honest  effort  to  trace  the  intellectual 
history  of  the  state  from  its  beginnings  to 
the  present  day.  Beginning  with  chapters 
upon  "Indiana  and  Her  People,"  and  "The 
Rural  Type  and  the  Dialect,"  he  proceeds 
to  deal  with  the  earlier  religious  and  edu- 
cational influences,  devoting  a  very  lucid 
and  complete  chapter  to  the  story  of  New 
Harmony,  and  continuing  with  accounts  of 
the  leading  writers  of  the  state  in  which 
biography  and  criticism  are  mingled.  Ed- 
ward Egglestdn,  James  Whitcomb  Riley, 
Lew  Wallace,  Maurice  Thompson— to  name 
but  a  few— are  all  discussed  in  a  rational 
manner.  The  fulsome  flattery  so  often 
found  in  books  dealing  with  limited  areas 
of  activity  Is  absent  from  this  work.  It  is 
a  far  cry,  of  course,  from  the  work  of  James 
Whitcomb  Riley  to  that  of  some  of  the  al- 
leged poets  whose  work  is  discussed,  but  we 
do  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Nicholson  would 
claim  for  a  moment  that  a  perfect  perspec- 
tive is  attained  or  even  attempted.  It  can 
truthfully  be  said  that  all  is  dignified  and 
in  order,  and  that  the  result  gives  one  a 


marvelously  clear  conception  of  what  Indi- 
ana has  accomplished  in  literature. 

The  other  book  referred  to  is  "Poets  and 
Foetry  of  Indiana,"  a  compilation  by  Benja- 
min S.  Parker  and  Bnos  B.  Heiney,  and 
which  is  designed  to  be  "a  representative 
collection  of  the  poetry  of  Indiana  during 
the  first  hundred  years  of  its  history  as 
territory  and  state."  Since  its  design  is  to 
be  representative,  the  selections  contained 
will  necessarily  be  of  uncommon  value.  One 
can  not,  however,  turn  through  this  book 
without  having  one's  view  of  our  achieve- 
ment in  verse  materially  elevated.  About 
one  hundred  and  fifty  writers  are  repre- 
sented, and  such  an  anthology  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  offering  what  the  most  complete 
private  collection  could  not  easily  attain* 
much  of  the  material  being  buried  from 
sight  in  the  files  of  newspapers.  This  book 
will  come  prominently  before  the  teachers 
the  coming  year,  since  it  has  been  placed  on 
the  list  of  reading  circle  books  for  young 
people,  and  will  also  form  a  part  of  the 
township  institute  work. 

It  is  suggested^  in  the  light  of  tae  inter- 
ests awakened  by  these  two  books,  that  an 
afternoon  may  be  very  helpfully  devoted 
to  the  giving  of  recitations  and  readings 
from  Indiana  writers  exclusively.  Three 
poems  by  Indiana  writers,  beginning  with 
Riley's  masterpiece,  "A  Life  Lesson,"  are 
given  appropriate  musical  settings.  It  is 
believed  these  selections  are  not  too  hard 
for  children,  and  they  will  amply  repay  all 
the  work  necessary  for  their  preparation. 
Interesting  chapters  for  reading  may  be  ar- 
ranged by  the  teacher  from  the  fiction  of 
Lew  Wallace,  Maurice  Thompson,  Edward 
Eggleeton  or  Charles  Major.  Essays  may 
be  suggested  by  the  material  furnished  in 
"The  Hooslers.'  If  the  county  in  which 
you  teach  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  the 
home  of  any  of  the  writers  who  have  done 
credit  to  the  state,  it  would  be  well  to  em- 
phasize, perhaps  by  an  extended  biography 
or  otherwise,  the  work  of  that  individual. 
A  number  of  selections,  not  given  in  "Poets 
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and  Poetry  of  Indiana,"  are  given  here  as 
suitable  material  for  such  a  program. 

A  number  of  famous  and  tried  recitations 
will  be  found  in  "Poets  and  Poetry,"  as 
Forsythe  Wilson's  "The  Old  Sergeant,"  Will 
H.  Thompson's  *'Hlgh  Tide  at  Gettysburg," 
John  Finley's  "The  Hoosler's  Nest,"  James 
Whitcomb  Riley's  "Nothln'  to  Say,"  to  men- 
tion only  a  few  that  at  once  come  to  mind. 
Dozens  of  others  to  fit  all  grades  of  pupils 
and  all  conditions  of  mind  are  at  hand  for 
the  possessor  of  this  booli.  Mr.  Riley's 
poems  are  so  well  distributed  that  it  has 
not  been  thought  necessary  to  copy  any  of 
them  here.  The  readers  used  in  the  schools 
win  furnish  additional  selections  by  him  If 
desired. 


A  KIND  OP  MAN. 

I  like  a  man  who  all  mean  things  deflpises, 
A  man  who  has  a  pnrpose  firm  and  true; 

Who  faces  every  doubt  as  It  arises. 
And  murmnrs  not  at  what  he  finds  to  do. 

I  like  a  man  who  shows  the  noble  spirit 
Displayed  by  knights  of  Arthnr's  table  round; 

Who,  face  to  face  with  life,  proves  his  real  merit, 
Who  has  a  soul  that  dwells  above  the  ground. 

And  yet,  one  who  can  understand  the  worry 
Of  some  chance  brother  fallen  in  the  road, 

And  speak  to  him  a  kind  word  'mid  the  hurry. 
Or  lay  an  easing  hand  upon  his  load. 

Large  -  hearted,    brave  -  souled    men    to-day    are 
needed. 

Men  ready  when  occasion's  doors  swing  wide; 
Grand  men  to  speak  the  counsel  that  is  heeded. 

And  men  in  whom  a  nation  may  confide. 

The  world  is  wide,  and  broad  its  starry  arches. 
But  lagging  malcontents  It  can  not  hold; 

The  way  of  life  to  him  who  upright  marches. 
Has  ending  in  a  far-off  street  of  gold. 

—Meredith  Nicholson. 


A  DISCOVERY. 

(According  to  a  child.) 

I  have  Just  discovered  what  makes  bread  white. 
And  why  the  loaves  are  so  porous  and  light. 

W^e  plant  the  seed  in  fall-time  in  the  ground, 
And  all  the  winter  long  they  grow  and  grow. 

And  when  the  fields  and  woods  are  winter-bound, 
The  tiny  blades  are  green  beneath  the  snow. 

And  then  in  summer  time,  when  winter's  dead. 
The  ripened  wheat  is  ground  to  flour,  and  so 

When  that  light  flour  is  made  up  into  bread. 
We  see  within  the  loaves  the  winter's  snow. 

And  that  is  the  reason  why  bread  is  white. 
And  why  the  loaves  are  so  porous  and  light! 
—Meredith  Nicholson. 


BUDDINO-TIMB  TOO  BRIEF. 

(By  permission  of  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston. ) 

0  little  buds,  break  not  so  fast! 
The  spring's  but  new. 

The  skies  will  yet  be  brighter  blue. 
And  sunny,  too. 

1  would  you  might  thus  sweetly  last 
Till  this  glad  season's  overpast, 

Nor  hasten  through. 

It  is  so  exquisite  to  feel 

The  light,  warm  sun; 

To  merely  know  the  winter  done. 

And  life  begun; 
And  to  my  heart  no  blooms  appeal 
For  tenderness  so  deep  and  real 

As  any  one. 

Of  these  flrst  April  buds,  that  hold 

The  hints  of  spring's 

Rare  perfectness  that  May-time  brings. 

So  take  not  wings! 
Oh,  linger,  linger,  not  unfold 
Too  swiftly  through  the  mellow  mold. 

Sweet  growing  things! 

And  errant  birds,  and  honey-bees. 

Seek  not  to  wile, 

And  son,  let  not  your  warmest  anile 

Quite  yet  beguile 
The  young  peach-boughs  and  apple  trees 
To  trust  their  beauty  to  the  breese; 

Walt  yet  awhile! 

— Bvaleen  Stein. 


TWO  VIEWS  OP  LIFE. 

I. 
Though  the  sun  shines  warm. 

And  the  sky  Is  blue- 
Though  the  heart  Is  light. 

And  Its  troubles  few; 

Yet  the  sky  will  cloud. 

And  the  rain  will  fall. 
Till  the  heart  Is  cloaked 

In  sorrow's  pall. 

And  its  somber  folds 

Until  death  will  cling. 
Ah,  life  Is  a  dirge 

That  we  all  must  sing! 

II. 
Though  the  sky  will  cloud, 

And  the  rain  will  fall- 
Though  the  heart  grow  sad 

And  Its  pleasures  pall; 

Tet  the  clouds  will  break. 

And  the  rain  will  cease. 
And  the  burdened  heart 

Will   find   release 

In  the  new  hopes  bom 

With  the  new-bom  day. 
Ah,  life  Is  a  song 

I  could  sing  alwayl 

— W.  W    Pfrlmnn-r. 
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ALullAby. 


B«thT  V^lfn   Wfli*^r 


Laura  Rtyaaait- 


ck     -  a  -  iy         HuiK  -  rf^-  2))r^       ^aby,         nv         dear. 
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,K    J.  .t-ip^jljl  |>.    Ji  M   |..^ 


Jounuy         is       short  and  tlie     wtmrs  twuiUs       bright     O'er 


1 1  I  1 1 1  J  ii  I J   I  1 1  ij     I 


Bsr-lo-  land  jatlsray    mx 


haby        ^od    night , 


if  J'.  M  I'  J'.  I'l '  I  I'  I.J  niiy 


Bock  -  a  *  ^        liush  -  a  -  ijy       ba^    ny  P^    arassas  tliat 


arkle     lll(a      javls       00  brl^ne^  Hoek^-    >K 


IJ-  1    ,bl  Jt    -^  i  ,  J' .Kj 


IncaKwa-     t^^^ 


balv        good*      nigfit^ 


II. 


Uock-a-by,  hush-a-by,  sweetheart  of  mine. 
Rest  from  their  prattle  those  red  lips  of  thine, 
Bridges  that  lead  into  By-low-land  white, 
Sway  to  thy  foot-steps  my  baby,  good-night. 
Kock-a-by,   hush-a-by,  baby  my  love, 
Angels  are  watching  thy  cradle  above. 
Thy  feet  into  By-low-land's  dreamy  delight 
Have  entered:  then  rest,  little  pilgrim,  good-night. 


THE  ARCHER. 

i.By  permission  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.) 
The   Joy   is   great   of   him    who   strays 
In  shady  woods  on  sunny  days. 
With  eyes  alert  and  muscles  steady, 
His  long  bow  strung,  his  arrows  ready. 

At    mom  he  hears   the  woodthrush  sing, 
He   sees  the  wild  rose  blossoming. 
And  on  his  senses  soft  and  low, 
He  feels  the  brook-song  ebb  and  flow. 


Life  is  a  charm,  and  all  is  good 
To  him  who  lives  like  Robin  Hood, 
Hearing  ever,   far  and  thin, 
Hints  of  the  tunes  of  Gamelyn. 

Ills  greatest  grief,  his  sharpest, 

Is   (when  the  days  are  dark  with  rain) 

That  for  a  season  he  must  lie 

Inert,  while  deer  go  bounding  by: 

r^unge  in  his  lodge,   and   long  and   long 
For  Allen  a  Dale's  delightful  song, 
Or  smack  his  lips  at  thought  of  one 
Drink  from  the  Friar's  demijohn. 

But  when  the  sky  is  clear  again, 
He  sloughs  his  grief,  forgets  his  pain. 
Hearing  on  gusts  of  charming  weather 
The  low  laugh  of  his  arrow  feather! 

—Maurice  Thompson. 
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A  Zitm  Lessen. 
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Law  Bryant. 
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II. 

There!  little  girl;  don't  cry! 
They  haye  broken  yonr  slate,  I  know 
And  the  glad  wild  ways 
Of  yonr  echool-glrl  days 
Are  things  of  the  long  ago; 
Bnt  life  and  loye  will  soon  pass  by— 
There,   little  girl,  don't  cry! 

III. 
There!  little  girl;  don't  cry! 
They  haye  broken  your  heart,  I  know 
And  the  rainbow  gleams, 
Of  yonr  youthful  dreams 
Are  things  of  the  long  ago; 
Bnt  heayen  holds  all  for  which  you  sigh- 
There,  little  girl,  don't  cry! 


THB  BLUEBIRD. 

(Selection.) 
From  childhood  I  haye  nursed  a  faith 

In  bluebirds'  songs  and  winds  of  spring; 
They  tell  me,  after  frost  and  death 

There  comes  a  time  of  blossoming; 
And  after  snow  and  cutting  sleet, 

T^e  cold,  stem  mood  of  nature  yields 
To  tender  warmth,  when  bare  pink  feet       •• 

Of  children  press  her  greening  fields. 

Sing  strong  and  clear,  O  bluebird  dear! 

While  all  the  land  with  splendor  fills, 
While  maples  gladden  In  the  yales 

And  plum  trees  blossom  on  the  hills; 
Float  down  the  wind  on  shining  wings, 

And  do  thy  will  by  groye  and  stream, 
While  through  my  life  spring's  freshness  runs 

Like  music  through  a  poet's  dream. 

—Maurice  Thompson. 


BB  A  THINKER,  NOT  A  DREAMER. 

There  are  dreamers  in  the  schoolroom. 

In  the  pulpit,  in  the  pew; 
Oh,  the  world  is  full  of  dreamers. 

While  the  thinkers  are  but  few. 
Yes,  in  eyery  walk  and  station 

There  a  dreamer  may  be  found. 
One  whose  name  will  be  forgotten 

When  his  form  is  underground. 

Only  thinkers  wear  the  laurels, 

On  the  mountain-top  of  fame; 
While  the  dreamers  linger  eyer 

At  the  foot,  without  a  name. 
And  the  shadow  of  the  mountain 

Makes  obllyion  darker  still; 
Oh,  the  dreamers  all  haye  wishes, 

But  the  thinkers  haye  the  will. 

'Tis  the  thinker  who,  with  patience, 

Takes  the  metal,  in  the  ore, 
And  unfolds  a  strength  and  beauty 

That  were  neyer  known  before. 
While  the  dreamer  builds  his  castle 

In  the  sunny  land  of  Spain; 
In  the  yisionary  future 

That  he  longs  for,  all  in  yaln. 

— W.  W.  Pfrimmer. 


"AiTRUce  TO  All  siqhinq." 

A  truce  to  all  sighing, 

Our  moments  are  fiying— 
Let's  speed  them  with  laughter  away, 

The  wayes  of  life's  rlyer 

Return  again  neyer; 
Then  let  us  enjoy  what  we  may; 

Nor  dim  the  light  shining. 

By  foolish  repining. 
Because  it  will  not  always  stay. 

It  may  be  to-morrow 

Will  bring  us  some  sorrow, 
Then  let  us  be  happy  to-day. 

We'  all  haye  our  crosses, 

Our  trials  and  losses; 
The  best  and  wisest  are  they 

Who  humbly  thank  heayen 

For  what  it  has  giyen, 
And  gather  life's  bloom  by  the  way. 

The  heart's  fairest  fiowers 

Are  nursed  by  the  showers 
We  weep  on  life's  dubious  way; 

And  hope's  brightest   rainbows 

Are  bom  of  our  pain-throes; 
So,   let  us  be  glad   while  we  may. 

—Sarah  T.  Bolton. 


WHEN  IT  RAIN5.  LET  IT  RAIN. 

It  is  wicked  to  worry  and  fret. 

To  llye  in  the  dark  and  complain— 
Let's  be  glad  when  the  sun  shines,  and  yet. 

When  it  rains,  let  It  rain. 
Though  our  paths  may  be  rugged  and  rough. 

The  longest  is  not  yery  long. 
And,  though  dim,  there  is  still  light  enough 

To  perceiye  right  and  wrong. 

Each  soul  Is  allotted  to  do. 

What  no  other  soul  can  achleye. 
And  he  who  is  faithful  and  true. 

His  reward  shall  receiye. 
We  are  here  by  no  will  of  our  own, 

And  most  of  us  wish   to  remain— 
If  life  lose  its  flayor  and  tone. 

And  It  rains,  let  it  rain. 

We  are  builders,  whose  labors  extend 
Beyond  the  dim  shadows  of  time. 

To  the  cycle  stem,  without  end. 
To  the  true,  the  sublime. 

Let  us  follow  the  Architect's  plan- 
No  effort  for  good  is  in  yain, 

And  doing  the  utmost  we  can. 
When  it  rains,  let  it  rain. 


Let  us  lighten  the  burdens  men  bear, 

Of  poyerty,  sorrow  and  moil- 
As  we  freely  receiye,  let  us  share 

With  the  hard  hand  of  toil. 
No  path  is  all  sunshine;  no  day 

But  may  darken  with  storm  ere  it  wane, 
And  happy  is  he  that  can  say. 

When  it  rains,  let  it  rain. 

—Sarah  T.  Bolton. 
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VS9  Of  ihe  salve  of  <he       San)m&n>^ 


II. 

Just  lay  your  little  head 

On  }'our  own  dear  mamma's  lap, 
And  close  the  tear-glued  lashes, 

As  If  to  take  a  nap; 
Then  listen  for  the  sandman, 

Crooning  low  a  slumber  song, 
While  he  rubs  on  his  salve  from  dreamland. 

Chorus:— 
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OFFICIAL   DEPARTMENT. 

JOHH  M.    BlK)SB,  AlTTHOHT,   InD, 
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5YN0P3ES  OP  THE  NBW  SCHOOL 
LAWS. 

(Acta  of  the  Gf«neral  Af  iembly  of  1901.) 

ISSUED  BT  FBANK  L.   J0HE8,   STATS  BUFSBIN- 
TENDSNT  OF  PUBLIC  INBTBUGTION. 

House  Act  No.   11  provides  that  no  text-book 
flhall  be  rertsed  oftener  than  everr  Ave  yean, 
except  histories  and  geographies.    (This  has  been. 
the  law  for  seyeral  years.) 

I^ote.— This  act  applies  only  to  common  school 
text-books  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  School 
Book  Commlsaloners. 

House  Act  No.  125  Is  a  special  act  relating  to 
the  city  of  Fort  Wayne,  and  enables  the  school 
board  of  that  dty  to  bnlld  a  high  school  and 
manoal  training  school. 

House  Act  No.  139  prohibits  township  trustees 
from  abandoning  any  district  school  until  he  shall 
have  first  secured  the  written  consent  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  legal  voters  in  the  school  district. 
The  act  does  not  apply  to  schools  with  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  twelve  pupils  or  fewer.  It 
is  the  dnty  of  the  trustee  to  re-establish  any 
school  so  abandoned  on  the  written  petition  of 
two-thirds  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  district. 
Emergency  clause. 

House  Act  No.  140  provides  that  the  trustees 
of  two  or  more  adjacent  school  corporations  may 
establish  a  new  school  district  and  build  a  school- 
house  therein  at  the  joint  expense  of  their  sev- 
eral corporations.  Such  action  must  be  taken  on 
petition  of  interested  school  patrons.     Bach  cor- 

f)oration  shall  bear  such  part  of  the  expense  as 
ts  number  of  children  of  school  age  bears  to  the 
whole  number  of  children  of  school  age  who  are 
attached  to  the  joint  district  at  the  time  of  its 
formation. 

Note.— This  act  creates  a  new  plan  for  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  joint  district  schools  and 
makes  unnecessary  the  transfer  of  pupils  to  such 
joint  schools.  Bach  trustee  sends  to  the  joint 
school  the  pupils  who  properly  belong  to  it  and 
bears  his  proportionate  share  of  the  expense,  as 
in  joint  graded  schools. 

House  Act  No.  141  provides  that  a  trustee  shall 
locate  high  school  buildings  hereafter  built  as 
near  the  center  of  the  township  as  seems  prac- 
ticable, and  that  no  high  school  shall  be  organ- 
ised unless  there  be  at  least  twenty-five  common 
school  graduates  in  the  township.  The  act  does 
not  affect  high  schools  already  established.  It 
also  strikes  out  of  the  acts  of  1899  the  so-called 
"ten-dollar-provision,**  and  makes  necessary  the 
transfer  oi  children  for  high  school  purposes 
when  no  high  school  is  maintained  in  the  home 
corporation  of  said  child.  The  act  also  re-enacts 
the  old  law  relative  to  joint  high  schools. 

House  Act  No.  181  applies  only  to  the  city  of 
Indianapolis  and  provides  that  anv  nonresident 
parent  who  transfers  a  child  to  Indianapolis  shall 
be  credited  on  his  tuition  to  the  amount  of  the 
school  taxes  paid  by  the  former  on  property 
owned  In  the  city  of  Indianapolis.  Bmergency 
clause. 

House  Act  No.  167  enables  the  common  council 
of  any  city  or  the  town  board  of  any  incorporated 
town  to  levy  an  annual  tax  of  not  more  than  six- 
tenths  of  a  mill  on  each  dollar  of  taxable  property 
to  support  a  public  library.  The  taxpayers  of  the 
city  or  town  must  first  raise  by  popular  sub- 
scrlDtlon  a  sum  of  monev  equal  to  a  tax  of  two- 
tenths  of  a  mill  on  each  dollar  of  taxable  property 
for  each  of  the  two  years  immediately  following 


the  date  of  the  subscription.  The  circuit  jndft 
shall  then  appoint  three  members  of  a  pabue 
library  commission,  and  the  common  council  and 
school  board  shall  each  appoint  two  members  of 
the  commission.  Not  fewer  than  three  membeta 
of  the  board  shall  be  women.  They  shall  senrv 
without  compensation.  The  board  shall  haT« 
power  to  receive  legacies  and  manage  the  llbrarj, 
which  shall  be  kept  open  at  all  times  for  the  ium 
of  the  public. 

House  Act  No.  295  enables  school  cities  having 
a  population  of  6,000  or  more  to  levy  a  tax  of  one 
cent  on  the  $100  for  the  support  of  free  kinder- 
gartens, and  states  that  cities  of  100,000  or  mors 
(Indianapolis)  shall  levy  such  a  tax.  Bmergency 
clause. 

House  Act  No.  84  enables  any  city  of  15,000  or 
more  Inhabitants  to  Issue  bonds  not  to  exceed 
$100,000  in  face  value,  to  bear  5  per  cent,  interest* 
to  erect  buildings  for  library  and  school  office 
purposes.    Bmergency. 

House  Act  No.  626  relates  to  the  library  Is 
Jeffersonville. 

House  Act  No.   578  authorises  common   school 


property  shall  be  held  under  the  conditions  Im- 

{>osed  by  the  giver.  But  if  no  conditions  were 
mposed,  the  principal  of  such  gift  or  bequest 
shall  remain  inviolate,  and  the  income  thereof 
shall  be  expended  by  the  school  cofporatlon  for 
some  public  educational,  library  or  kindred  pur- 

{>08e  for  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  manaJT- 
ng  board  or  trustee  of  the  corporation,  adequate 
financial  provision  shall  not  have  been  made.  It 
is  declared  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  act  to  pre- 
vent the  Identity  of  the  principal  of  any  gifts  or 
benefactions  Trom  being  lost,  and  to  provide  that 
the  income  from  their  investment  shall  be  used 
in  giving  school  children  and  the  public  educa- 
tional and  library  advantages  that  could  not  be 
enjoyed  if  only  the  school  and  library  revenue 
and  Income  provided  by  law  were  available.  The 
act  contains  an  emergency  clause. 

House  Act  No.  410  authorizes  th^ .  auditor  of 
any  county  to  enter  satisfaction  of  a. school  fund 
mortgage  upon  the  records  in  the  recorder's 
office,  where  it  appears  from  an  examination  of 
the  records  of  receipts  in  the  treasurer's  ottce^ 
and  the  records  of  the  auditor's  office,  jtl^at  sucli 
mortgage  has  been  fully  paid.  The  act  contains 
an  emergency  clause. 

House  Act  No.  276  (teachers*  minimum  wages): 

Section  1.  Be  It  enacted  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  state  of  Indiana,  That  the  daUy  wagee 
of  teachers  for  teaching  In  the  public  schools  a^d 
attending  county  and  township  institutes  shall 
be  not  less  than  an  amount  determined  by  multi- 
plying two  and  one-half  cents  (2%  cents)  by  the 
general  average  of  scholarship  and  success  giveo 
the  teacher  on  his  highest  krade  of  license  at 
the  time  of  contracting:  Provided,  That  onlj 
the  general  average  of  scholarship  shall  be  used 
in  determining  the  wages  of  beginning  teachers. 

Sec.  2.  School  officers  who  shall  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  fined  In  anv  amount  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  dollars  ($100.00)  for  each  offense. 

Note.— (a)  This  act  will  not  affect  contracts  for 
the  present  school  year,  (b)  This  act  does  not 
attempt  to  fix  wages;  it  simply  establishes  a 
minimum,  (c)  This  act  allows  teachers  their  reg- 
ular per  diem  for  attending  both  county  and 
township  Institutes. 

Senate  Act  No.  201  (compulsory  education): 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  oy  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  state  of  Indiana,  That  every  parent, 
guardian,  or  other  person  In  the  state  of  Indiana, 
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having  control  or  charge  of  any  child  or  children 
between  the  ages  of  aeren  (7)  and  fourteen  (14) 
years,  Inclusive,  shall  be  required  to  send  such 
child  or  children  to  a  public,  private  or  parochial 
school  or  to  two  or  all  of  these  schools,  each 
school  year,  for  a  term  or  period  not  less  than 
that  of  the  public  schools  of  the  school  corpora- 
tion where  the  child  or  children  reside:  Provided, 
further.  That  no  child  in  good  mental  and  physi- 
cal condition  shall,  for  any  cause,  any  rule  or 
law  to  the  contrary,  be  precluded  from  attending 
schools  when  such  school  is  in  session. 

Sec.  2.  The  county  board  of  education  of  each 
county  shall  constitute  a  board  of  truancy,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  appoint,  on  the  first  Monday  in 
May  of  each  year,  truant  officers  In  each  county. 
The  truant  officer  shall  see  that  the  provisions 
of  this  act   are  compiled  with,   and   when,    from 

fiersonal  knowledge  or  by  report  or  complaint 
rom  any  resident  or  teacher  of  the  township 
under  his  supervision,  he  believes  that  any  child 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  Is  habitually 
tardy  or  absent  from  school,  he  shall  immediately 
give  written  notice  to  the  parent,  guardian  or 
custodian  of  such  child  that  the  attendance  of 
ench  child  at  school  is  required,  and  if  within 
five  (5)  days  such  parent,  guardian  or  custodian 
of  said  child  does  not  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  then  such  truant  officer  snail  make 
complaint  against  such  parent,  guardian  or  cus- 
todian of  such  child  in  any  court  of  record  for 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act:  Provided, 
That  only  one  notice  shall  be  "required  for  any 
child  in  any  one  year.  Any  such  parent,  guardian 
or  custodian  of  child  who  shall  violate  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  shall  be  adjudgecl  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  five  dollars 
($5.00)  nor  more  than  twenty-five  dollars  ($25.00), 
to  which  may  be  added,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court.  Imprisonment  in  the  county  Jail  not  less 
than  two  nor  more  than  ninety  days. 

Sec.  3.  A  city  having  a  school  enumeration  of 
five  thousand  or  more  children,  or  two  or  more 
cities  and  towns  in  any  county  having  a  com- 
bined school  enumeration  of  five  thousand  or 
more,  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  county  board 
of  truancy,  constitute  a  separate  district  for  the 
administration  of  this  act.  Cities^  containing  a 
school  enumeration  of  ten  thousand  children  or 
less  shall  have  but  one  truant  officer.  Cities  con- 
taining a  school  enumeration  of  more  than  ten 
thousand  and  less  than  twenty  thousand  chil- 
dren shall  have  two  truant  officers.  Cities  con- 
taining a  school  enumeration  of  twenty  thousand 
and  less  than  thirty  thousand  children  shall  have 
three  truant  officers.  Cities  containing  a  school 
enumeration  of  thirty  thousand  and  less  than 
forty  thousand  children  may  have  four  truant 
officers.  Cities  containing  a  school  enumeration 
of  more  than  forty  thousand  children  may  have 
five  truant  officers,  to  be  selected  by  the  board 
of  school  commissioners  of  the  city.  The  truant 
officers  of  cities  and  such  separate  districts  shall 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act  in  the  manner 
and  under  such  penalties  as  are  prescribed  by 
section  2  of  this  act.  Truant  officers  of  cities 
mentioned  In  this  section  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  board  of  school  trustees  or  board  of  school 
commissioners. 

Sec.  4.  The  truant  officers  provided  for  in  this 
act  shall  receive  from  the  county  treasury  two 
dollars  ($2.00)  for  each  day  of  actual  service,  to 
be  paid  by  the  county  treasurer  upon  warrant 
signed  by  the  county  auditor:  Provided,  That  no 
county  auditor  shall  issue  a  warrant  on  the 
county  treasury  for  such  services  until  the  truant 
officer  shall  have  filed  an  Itemized  statement  of 
time  employed  in  such  service,  and  such  state- 
ment shall  have  been  certified  to  by  the  superin- 
tendent or  superintendents  of  schools  of  the  cor- 
poration or  corporations  In  which  such  truant 
officer  is  employe<l,  and  such  claims  shall  have 
been  allowed  by  the  board  of  county  commission- 
ers: Provided,  further.  That  no  truant  officer 
shall  receive  pay  for  more  days  than  the  average 
length  of  school  term  In  the  county,  cities  or 
towns  under  his  supervision. 


Sec.  5.  All  school  officers  and  teachers  are 
hereby  required  to  make  and  furnish  all  reports 
that  may  be  required  by  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  by  the  board  of  state  truancy 
or  the  truant  officer  with  reference  to  the  work- 
ings of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  If  any  parent,  guardian  or  custodian  of 
any  child  or  children  Is  too  poor  to  furnUh  such 
child  or  children  with  the  necessary  bookt*  and 
clothing  with  which  to  attend  school,  then  the 
school  trustee  of  the  township,-  or  the  board  of 
school  trustees  or  commissioners  of  the  city  or 
incorporated  town  where  such  parent,  guardian 
or  custodian  resides,  shall  furnlsn  temporary  aid 
for  such  purpose  to  such  child  or  children,  which 
aid  shall  oe  allowed  and  paid  upon  the  certificate 
of  such  officers  by  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners of  said  county.  Such  township  trustee  or 
l)oard  of  school  trustees  or  commissioners  shall  at 
once  make  out  and  file  with  the  auditor  of  the 
county  a  full  list  of  the  children  so  aided,  and 
the  board  of  county  commissioners,  at  their  next 
regular  meeting,  shall  Investigate  such  cases  and 
make  such  provision  for  such  child  or  children 
as  will  enable  them  to  continue  in  school  as  In- 
tended by  this  act. 

Sec.  7.  School  commissioners,  trustees  and 
boards  of  trustees  are  empowered  to  maintain, 
either  within  or  without  tne  corporate  limits  of 
their  corporations,  a  separate  school  for  Incorrigi- 
ble and  truant  children.  Any  child  or  children 
vrho  shall  be  truant  or  incorrigible  may  be  com- 
pelled to  attend  such  separate  school  for  an  In- 
determinate time. 

Sec.  &  Any  child  who  absents  Itself  from 
school  habitually  may  be  adjudged  a  confirmed 
truant  by  the  truant  officer  and  superintendent 
of  the  schools  of  the  county  or  city.  Such  con- 
firmed truant  may  be  sentenced  by  the  Judge 
of  the  circuit  court  to  the  reform  school  for  boys. 
If  a  boy,  or  the  industrial  school  for  glrla.  If  a 
girl,  provided  its  age  is  within  the  limits  set  for 
admission  to  such  institution.  If  denned  advis- 
able by  said  Judge,  such  Incorrigible  child  or  chil- 
dren may  be  sent  to  suOh  other  custodial  institu- 
tion within  the  state  as  may  be  desij^nated  by 
him.  For  Its  maintenance  in  such  custodial  Insti- 
tution, the  school  corporation  In  which  It  resides 
shall  pay  at  the  legal  rate  for  supporting  depen- 
dent children,  twenty-five  cents  (25c.)  per  day. 
with  such  expenses  of  transportation  as  are 
necessary. 

Sec.  0.  For  the  defraying  of  the  Increased  ex- 
penditure necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
purposes  of  this  act  trustees  of  school  townships, 
boards  of  school  trustees  or  commlasloners  of 
cities  and  towns  and  boards  of  school  commis- 
sioners are  hereby  empowered  to  levy  In  addition 
to  any  and  all  sums  heretofore  provided  by  law 
any  amount  of  special  school  revenue  not  exceed- 
ing ten  (10)  cents  on  the  hundred  (100>  dollars  of 
taxable  property,  such  taxes  to  be  levied  and  o»l- 
lected  as  all  other  special  school   revenue. 

Sec.  10.  In  order  that  the  provisions  of  thU 
act  may  be  more  definitely  enforced  It  Is  bereby 

{>rovlded  that  the  enumerators  of  school  children. 
n  taking  the  annual  school  census,  shall  ascer- 
tain and  record  the  place  and  date  of  hirtta  of 
every  child  enumerated,  and  the  parent,  gxLaru*4B 
or  custodian  of  such  child  shall  subscribe  and  take 
oath  or  affirmation  that  such  record  is  true.  The 
enumerator  is  hereby  empowered  to  administer 
such  oath  or  affirmation,  and  any  parent,  fruardian 
or  custodian  of  any  child  who  shall  refuse  to  take 
such  oath  or  affirmation  shall  be  adjudged  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  any  sum  not  less  than  one  dollar 
($1.00). 

Sec.  11.  On  the  first  day  of  school,  the  tms- 
tees,  boards  of  trustees,  or  commissioners  of 
school  corporations,  shall  furnish  the  truant  oflS 
cer  with  the  names  of  the  children  of  compulsory 
age  who  are  enumerated  on  the  ref^ular  ennmera- 
tion  lists.  These  names  shall  be  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged and  shall  give  all  the  information  ccn- 
talned  in  the  regular  enumeration  retnms.  The 
county  commissioners  shall  provide  neoesaarr 
postage  and  such  blanks  as  may  be  required  hr 
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the  state  board  of  truancy  or  the  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  Instruction. 

Sec.  12,  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  In  con- 
flict with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Sec.  13.  Whereas,  an  emergency  exists  for  the 
immediate  taking  effect  of  this  ai-t,  the  same 
shall  be  In  force  from  and  after  Its  passage. 
Senate  Act  No.  SS  (transfer  law): 
Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  state  of  Indiana,  That  if  any  child 
resident  In  one  school  corporation  of  the  state 
may  be  better  accommodated  In  the  schools  of 
another  school  corporation  the  parent,  guardian 
or  custodian  of  such  child  may  at  any  time  iisk 
of  the  school  trustee,  board  of  school  trustees  or 
commissioners  of  the  school  corporation  in  which 
such  child  resides  an  order  of  transfer,  which. 
If  granted,  shall  entitle  such  child  to  attend  the 
schools  of  the  corporation  to  which  such  transfer 
Is  made,  under  the  conditions  hereinafter  pre- 
scribed: Provided,  It  shall  also  be  cause  for 
transfer  if  the  nearest  school  to  any  child  entitled 
to  school  privileged  shall  be  more  than  one  mile 
from  the  residence  of  such  child  and  there  be 
a  school  in  an  adjoining  corporation  w^lthln  one- 
half  mile,  unless  free  transportation  Is  provided. 

Sec.  2.  If  such  transfer  Is  granted,  the  school 
trustees,  or  board  of  school  trustees,  or  commis- 
sioners of  the  school  corporation  In  which  such 
child  resides,  shall  pay  out  of  the  special  school 
fund  to  the  school  trustee,  board  of  sch(X)l  trus- 
tees or  commissioners  of  the  school  cori)oratlon 
to  which  such  child  is  transferred,  as  tuition  for 
such  child,  an  amount  equal  to  the  annual  per 
capita  cost  of  education  In  the  corporation  to 
which  such  child  is  transferred:  or  such  a  part  of 
it  as  the  term  of  enrollment  of  said  child  In  the 
schools  of  the  creditor  corporation  may  reaulre: 
Provided,  That  the  per  capita  cost  In  high  schools 
shall  be  calculated  upon  the  basis  of  expenditures 
for  high  school  purposes,  and  the  per  capita  cost 
In  grade  schools  shall  be  calculated  upon  the 
basis  of  expenditures  for  the  schools  below  the 
high  school:  Provided,  That  the  rate  of  tuition 
per  month  shall  not  exceed  two  dollars  in  the 
nigh  scho<jl.  or  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  In  the 
grades.  In  calculating  the  per  capita  cost  only 
expenditures  for  the  current  year,  not  including 
permanent  improvements  and  additions,  shall  be 
counted. 

Sec.  3.  If  an  or(\er  of  transfer  be  denied,  the 
parent,  guardian  or  custodian  of  the  child  shall 
have  the  right  to  appeal  the  case  to  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools,  w^hoee  decision  shall  be 
final. 

Sec.  4.  The  Indebtedness  for  tuition  between 
school  corporations  arising  from  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  be  due  and  payable  February  1  and 
Jnly  30  of  every  year.  If  any  school  trustee  or 
board  of  school  trustees  or  commissioners  refuse 
to  pay  any  sums  claimed  by  another  corporation 
as  due,  the  creditor  corporation  shall  make  writ- 
ten statement  of  the  case  to  the  county  auditor, 
who  shall  have  power  to  hear  and  determine  the 
matter.  If  he  hold  that  a  given  sum  is  due  the 
complaining  corporation,  he  shall,  in  the  next 
semiannual  distribution  of  school  revenues,  with- 
hold such  sum  from  the  amount  otherwise  due 
the  debtor  corporation:  Provided.  That  unpaid 
tnttlon  claims  arising  between  corporations  of 
different  counties  shall  be  adjusted  by  the  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  through  the 
apportionment  of  school  revenues. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed 
to  abridge  the'  right  of  trustees,  boards  of  trus- 
tees or  commissioners  of  two  or  more  corpora- 
tions to  enter  Into  written  agreements  to  educate 
the  transferred  children  of  their  respective  cor- 
porations for  a  charge  less  than  that  named  in 
section  2  of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  In  conflict 
herewith  are  hereby   repealed. 

Sec.  7.  Whereas,  an  emergency  exists  for  the 
immediate  taking  effect  of  this  act,  the  same  shall 
be  in  effect  from  and  after  Its  passage. 

Notes  on  Transfer  Law.— (a)  New  transfer  cer- 
tificates will  not  be  required  to  complete  the 
present  school  year,  (b)  Settlements  for  tuition 
should   be  made  under   the   former  transfer  law 


to  March  10,  1901,  after  which  the  present  law 
operates. 

Senate  Act  No.  36  authorizes  the  county  auditor 
to  allow  the  county  superintendent  $35.00  where 
a  county  teachers'  Institute  has  been  held  for 
five  days,  with  on  average  attendance  of  twenty- 
flve  teachers;  where  there  is  an  average  attend- 
ance of  forty  teachers,  or  persons  preparing  to 
become  such,  the  county  superintendent  shall  be 
paid  $50.00:  where  the  attendance  Is  seventy-five, 
the  warrant  shall  be  for  $100.00.  These  sums  of 
money  are  to  assist  In  defraying  the  expenses  of 
said  Institute. 

Senate  Act  No.  101  provides  that  county  school 
superintendents  shall  neither  conduct  private 
normal  schools,  nor  receive  pay  from  such  schools. 

House  Act  No.  379  authorizes  an  appropriation 
by  the  county  council  of  any  county  where  a 
historical  society  shall  have  been  In  existence  and 
holding  yearly  meetings  for  not  less  than  five 
years,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  rooms,  buildings 
and  vaults  for  the  use  of  the  socletv  and  the 
preservation  of  Its  papers.  The  appropriation 
can  not  exceed  $,5,000.00,  and  the  rooms  or  build- 
ings shall  be  under  the  Joint  control  of  the  society 
and  the  board  of  county  commissioners.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  act  Is  declared  to  be  to  create  and 
perpetuate  a  system  for  the  collection  and  preser- 
vation of  local  and-  general  history,-  making  a 
record  of  the  nrogrens  of  the  several  counties  of 
the  state,  and  providing  permanent  nuclei  for 
individual  and  family  history  and  local  observa- 
tion of  natural  phenomena. 

Senate  Act  No.  458  provides  that  whenever  a 
majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  any  school  district 
or  corporation  shall  petition  the  trustee  for  the 
abandonment  of  their  schools  and  the  consolida- 
tion of  their  schools  with  those  of  some  other 
school  district  or  corporation  In  the  same  town- 
ship. It  shall  be  his  or  their  duty  to  comply  -with 
such  petition,  and  to  provide  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  such  abandoned  district  or  cor- 
poration In  other  schools,  us  requested  In  such 
petition.     The  act  contains  an  emergency  clause. 

Senate  Act  No.  456  enables  the  town  of  Salem 
to  Issue  school  bonds. 

Senate  Act  No.  237  (the  loaning  of  school  funds): 

Section  1.  Be  It  enacted  by  tne  general  assem- 
bly of  the  state  of  Indiana,  That  the  principal 
of  all  moneys,  whether  belonging  to  the  common 
school  fund,  the  congressional  township  school 
fund  or  the  permanent  endowment  fund,  Indiana 
university,  received  into  the  county  treasury, 
shall  be  loaned  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  pav- 
able  annually  at  the  end  of  each  year  from  the 
date  of  such  loan. 

Sec.  2.  The  amount  loaned  to  any  person  or 
company  from  the  common  school  fund,  the  con- 
gressional township  school  fund  or  the  permanent 
endowment  fund,  Indiana  university,  shall  not 
exceed  four  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  3.  The  sum  loaned  shall  not  exceed  one- 
half  the  appraised  value  of  the  premises  proposed 
to  be  mortgaged,  clear  of  all  perishable  Improve- 
ments: Provided,  That  where  such  premises  are 
situated  in  a  county  other  than  that  to  which 
such  fund  may  belong,  the  sum  loaned  thereon 
shall  not  exceed  forty  per  cent,  of  the  appraised 
value  of  such  premises,  exclusive  of  perishable 
Improvements. 

Sec.  4.  No  loan  shall  be  made  for  a  longer 
term  than  five  years,  and  any  borrower  of  such 
funds  shall  have  the  right  to  pay  not  less  than 
ten  per  cent,  of  any  sum  so  loaned  to  him  at  the 
end  of  any  year  during  the  maturing  of  said  loan, 
and  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  any  Interest 
thereafter  on  such  sum  paid. 

Sec.  5.  That  In  any  county  in  this  state  where 
the  common  school  fund,  congressional  township 
school  fund  or  the  permanent  endowment  fund, 
Indiana  university,  or  either  of  said  funds,  sub- 
ject to  loan  by  the  county  auditor,  shall  accumu- 
late to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars  or 
more,  and  shall  remain  unloaued  for  a  period  of 
thirtv  days  or  more,  and  such  county  shall  not 
have*  sufficient  money  In  its  treasury  to  pay  the 
debts  and  obligations  then  owing  by  such  county, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  county  to  borrow  and 
use  such  unloaned  school  funds,  or  any  portion 
thereof,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  years. 
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Sec.  6.  Wheneyer  any  county  council  shall  de- 
termine to  borrow  and  use  any  such  funds  under 
tlie  provisions  of  this  act,  such  council  shall  cause 
to  be  entered  of  record  an  order  specifying  the 
amount  of  such  funds  to  be  borrowed  and  used, 
and  the  time  for  which  such  loan  shall  be  made, 
and  shall  execute  to  the  state  of  Indiana,  for  the 
use  of  the  said  funds,  a  written  obligation  signed 
by  the  president  of  said  council,  specifying  the 
facts  under  which  the  same  is  executed,  the  sum 
of  money  borrowed,  and  the  time  when  such 
money  shall  be  repaid  to  such  county.  Said  obli- 
gation shall  be  deposited  with  the  auditor  of  the 
county,  and  shall  be  preserved  by  him  as  mort- 
gages for  loans  of  such  funds  are  kept  and  pre- 
served, and  such  auditor  shall  make  the  same 
entries  of  record  in  his  office  respecting  such 
loans  as  he  is  required  by  law  to  make  when 
loans  of  such  funds  are  made  to  private  indi- 
viduals. 

Sec.  7.  On  the  deposit  of  such  obligation  with 
the  county  auditor,  he  shall  draw  hts  warrant  upon 
the  county  treasurer,  in  favor  of  such  county,  for 
the  amount  of  money  specified  in  such  order 
and  obligation;  and  on  presentation  of  such  war- 
rant to  such  treasurer  he  shall  transfer  from  the 
principal  sum  of  the  common  school  funds,  the 
congressional  township  school  funds  or  the  per- 
manent endowment  fund,  Indiana  university,  in 
his  hand,  subject  to  loan,  to  the  credit  of  the 
county  revenue  of  such  county  the  amount  of 
such  warrants,  and  such  sum  shall  become  a  part 
of  the  general  revenue  funds  of  the  county.  No 
county  auditor  shall  act  as  agent  for  any  person, 
firm  or  corporation,  either  directly  or  Indirectly, 
during  his  term  of  office,  in  the  negotiation  of 
any  loan  of  money,  other  than  in  loaning  the 
funds  mentioned  in  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  Any  county  borrowing  and  using  any 
funds  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be 
required  to  pay  interest  for  the  use  of  such  funds 
at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Sec.  9.  On  the  payment  by  any  county  of  a 
loan  made  under  tnls  act  the  same  proceedings 
shall  be  had  by  the  county  auditor  and  treasurer 
as  is  required  by  law  to  be  taken  and  had,  so 
fftr  as  entries  upon  their  records  are  concerned, 
as  when  a  loan  of  school  funds  or  state  university 
funds  Is  paid  by  a  private  individual,  and  when 
such  loan  is  fully  paid,  and  a  receipt  therefor 
given  by  the  county  treasurer  to  the  county  audi- 
tor, such  auditor  shall  enter  of  record  a  state- 
ment showing  such  payment,  and  shall  cancel 
the  obligation  given  by  the  county  council  and 
file  the  same  for  future  reference  in  the  archives 
of  his  office. 


Sec.  10.  Whenever  more  than  five  thousand 
(6,000)  dollars  of  either  of  said  funds  remains  on- 
loaned  in  any  county  for  a  period  of  six  «0 
months,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  auditor 
to  notify  the  auditor  of  state  of  such  fact,  with 
the  name  of  the  fund  to  which  such  unloaned 
sum  belongs,  and  the  amount  so  unloaned.  The 
auditor  of  any  county  having  applications  for 
loans  beyond  the  amount  of  the  funds  now  appor- 
tioned to  said  county  shall  notify  the  auditor  of 
state  of  such  fact,  and  the  auditor  of  state  may 
transfer  the  unloaned  funds  from  any  county  to 
any  other  county,  crediting  the  county  from 
which  the  same  Is  transferred  with  the  amount 
so  transferred,  and  charging  the  county  to  whicb 
the  same  is  transferred  with  such  amount,  and 
thereafter  the  county  to  which  such  fund  is  trans- 
ferred shall  account  for  the  Interest  thereon. 

Sec.  11.  All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Sec.  12.  Whereas,  an  emersency  exists  for  the 
immediate  taking  effect  of  this  act,  therefore  the 
same  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  paasajseb 
House  Act  No.  61S  enables  the  town  of  Boonvlile 
to  issue  special  school  bonds. 

House  Act  No.  614  enables  the  city  of  SnlliTaii 
to  issue  school  bonds. 

House  Act  No.  618  enables  Portland  to  Issae 
school  bonds. 

House  Act  No.  562  relates  to  the  board  of  school 
commissioners  In  the  city  of  Indianapolis. 

Senate  Act  No.  208  (reform  laws)  amends  flec- 
tions 6  and  8  of  the  township  reform  law  of  1899. 
and  provides  that  if  at  any  annual  or  special 
meeting  of  the  township  advisory  board  it  shall 
be  found  "indispensably  neceasarv"  to  constmct 
a  school  building,  the  cost  of  which  will  be  in 
excess  of  the  sum  available  out  of  any  levy,  snch 
board  may  authorise  the  township  trustee  to  Ibsqc 
township  warrants  or  bonds  to  run  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  five  years,  to  bear  not  over  six  per 
cent,  interest  and  to  sell  for  not  less  than  i»ar. 
Annually  a  levy  shall  be  made  to  pay  one-flfth  of 
the  cost  with  interest.  Section  8  is  amended  so 
that  the  annual  settlement  of  the  trustee  with 
the  board  shall  be  made  at  a  meeting  on  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  January. 
This  amendment  was  made  to  have  the  settlemeot 
coincide  with  the  fiscal  year,  which  Is  the  calen- 
dar year.  The  act  provides  that  the  terms  of  office 
of  trustees  and  township  assessors  to  be  chooen 
in  November,  1904,  shall  begin  January  1,  100Q» 
and  thereafter  all  such  officers  shall  take  office 
January  1. 
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PERSONAL. 

The  total  enrollment  for  the  Crawfords- 
ville  high  school  is  158.  This  Is  an  increase 
of  21  over  last  year. 

Superintendent  MilUs  will  have  charge 
of  the  pedagogy  work  in  Wabash  college 
during  the  spring  term. 

The  Goshen  schools  gave  an  exhibition  of 
the  work  done  by  the  pupils  below  the  high 
school  March  22d  and  28d. 


The   Rensselaer  athletic   association 
challenged  the   Delphi  athletic    association 
for  a  contest  In  the  near  future. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spooner  of  Peru  has  been  added 
to  the  faculty  of  the  Anderson  high  schooL 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Indiana  unlTorslty  and 
Is  a  progressive  teach'^r. 

At  the  recent  high  schoo  oratorical  prl> 
mary  contest,  Walter  L,  Gregory,  a  promis- 
ing Junior,  was  chosen  to  represent  the 
Muncie  high  school  at  the  contest  to  be  hdd 
April  26,  at  Indianapolis. 
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One  more  beantifiil  school  bnildi  g  will 
Boon  be  added  to  the  list  of  ones  now  be- 
Icoging  to  Munde.  Work  has  begun  and 
by  the  first  of  September  th«  G{urfleld  build- 
ing will  be  the  pride  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

Professor  Teister,  principal  of  the  colored 
school  at  Crawfordsville,  has  started  a 
school  sayings  bank.  He  is  a  pioneer  in  this 
work  as  his  bank  is  one  of  the  first,  if  not 
the  first,  that  has  ever  been  established  in 
the  state. 

Superintendent  W.  S.  Almond  of  the 
Delphi  schools  has  just  placed  in  his  teach- 
ers' hands  his  excellent  outline  for  nature 
work  for  the  spring  term.  Superintendent 
Almond  has  aroused  a  keen  interest  in  this 
line  of  work. 

The  art  work  in  the  city  schools  of  Craw- 
fordsville is  creating  a  great  deal  of  interest, 
among  pupils,  teachers  and  parents.  Three 
pictures  are  studied  exhaustively  in  each 
grade  during  the  year.  A  comparative  and 
less  exhaustive  study  of  six  others  is  made 
in  each  grade  also. 

Miss  Lina  B.  Test,  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Muncie  schools  since  last 
September,  has  resigned  her  position  and 
gone  to  accept  one  at  Guam,  Porto  Rico. 
Her  many  friends  in  Muncie  regret  her  de- 
parture but  wish  her  much  success  in  her 
new  field  of  labor. 

A  course  of  lectures  has  been  arranged  for 
the  teachers  of  the  Crawfordsville  schools 
by  Superintendent  Millis.  These  lectures 
take  the  place  of  the  regular  monthly 
teachers'  institute.  At  the  last  meeting  Dr. 
John  L.  Lowes  talked  upon  ''Picture  Study 
in  the  Public  School." 

Wherever  practical,  gymnasiums  are  being 
fitted  up  in  connection  with  the  different 
ward  schools  in  Crawfordsville,  match 
games  of  basketball  between  the  different 
schools  are  played  at  the  T.  M.  C.  A.  gym- 
nasium. It  is  the  intention  to  have  field- 
day  exercises  for  the  higher  grades. 

D.  J.  Troyer,  who  for  fourteen  years  has 
taught  in  the  Goshen  high  school,  will  re- 
tire from  the  teaching  profession  at  the  close 
0£  the  present  school  year  and  devote  him- 
self to  the  practice  of  law.    All  who  know 


Mr.  Troyer  as  a  teacher  or  as  a  student 
know  that  he  will  succeed  in  his  new  field 
of  labor  as  he  so  abundantly  did  In  hit 
school  work. 

Goshen  high  school  has  enrolled  263  pu- 
pils this  year  and  has  twenty-four  in  senior 
class.  The  members  of  the  graduatng  class 
will  compete  for  a  prize  of  $100  offered  by 
Mr.  Frank  Irwin  for  the  best  essay  or 
oration.  Mr.  Irwin  is  an  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter of  the  public  schools  and  an  ardent 
believer  in  the  value  of  good  writing  and 
speaking.  That  the  contest  will  be  a  spir- 
ited one  is  certaiii. 

Superintendent  Geo.  B.  Asbury  of  th« 
Flora  schools  is  putting  forth  every  efTort 
that  the  Flora  high  school  may  become  a 
commissioned  high  school.  He  has  Intro- 
duced a  systematic  course  of  language  work 
in  the  different  grades.  This  work  has 
proved  very  helpful  to  the  pupils.  It  has 
trained  them  to  be  clear  thinkers,  increased 
their  vocabulary  and  helped  them  to  express 
themselves  In  correct  form. 

W.  H.  Sims,  who  for  fourteen  years  super- 
intended the  city  schools  of  Goshen,  and 
who  was  well  and  favorably  known  by  hun- 
dreds of  Indiana  teachers  through  his  work 
in  different  parts  of  the  state,  as  a  teacher 
and  superintendent,  died  unexpectedly  at 
his  home  in  Goshen,  Tuesday  evening, 
^^farch  5,  1901,  of  a  complication  of  diseases. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Sims  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  village  schools  of  Waukarusa. 

Miss  Janette  T.  Northcott,  who  for  the 
past  three  years  has  been  supervisor  of  the 
primary  schools  of  Anderson,  has  resigned. 
Her  resignation  will  take  place  at  the  close 
of  this  school  year.  She  secured  the  posi- 
tion of  supervisor  after  she  had  successfully 
filled  the  positions  of  ward  principal  and 
teacher  of  mathematics  In  the  high  school. 
She  is  a  practical,  sympathetic  teacher,  and 
her  friends  hope  that  a  year's  rest  on  the 
pacific  coast  will  enable  her  tp  resume 
school  work. 

Superintendent  W.  A.  Millis  has  instituted 
a  series  of  joint  conferences  between  the 
teachers  and  the  citizens  of  Crawfordsville 
that  have  aroused  the  public  mind  in  educa- 
tional   subjects    in    a    remarkable    degree. 
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Some  of  the  questions  sent  out  for  study 
and  subsequent  discussion  are  given  here 
because  they  are  so  suggestive  and  may 
prove  helpful  to  others: 

1.  What  are  the  relative  responsibilities 
of  home,  church  and  city,  as  compared  with 
the  school  in  the  matter  of  moral  training? 

2.  Should  the  school  teach  the  moral  code 
as  a  distinct  subject  or  line  of  instruction? 

3.  Should  vulgar  and  depraved  children 
be  allowed  to  attend  school  with  children 
from  good  homes?  If  not,  what  should  be 
done  with  them? 

4.  What  can  the  church  and  school  do  to 
reach  the  life  of  the  childi-en  who  do  not 
have  proper  parental  care  during  the  hours 
outside  of  school? 

5.  What  is  the  best  method  of  effectively 
arousing  the  home  to  a  sense  of  its  duty  to 
the  children? 


W.  T.  STOTT,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

In  tlie  development  of  its  material  re- 
sources the  state  of  Indiana  has  kept  pace 
with  her  sister  states.  Her  factories  and 
work  shops,  the  multiplied  and  equipped 
lines  of  transportation,  the  great  ware- 
houses, stores  and  public  buildings  are  the 
evidence  of  physical  progress  and  pros- 
perity. 

The  educated  men  and  women,  the  stu- 
dents who  crowd  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties are  living  witnesses  of  the  highest 
progress. 

Among  the  serviceable  men  who  have  la- 
bored long  and  successfully  in  the  direction 
of  moulding  public  sentiment  for  Christian- 
ity and  culture  is  Wm.  T.  Stott,  president 
of  Franklin  college.  He  is  a  native  of  In- 
diana, born  in  Jennings  county,  near  Ver- 
non, May  22,  ISi^CJ.  He  was  both  son  and 
grandson  of  a  preacher.  His  boyhood  was 
passed  on  his  father's  farm. 

Sixty  years  ago  not  more  than  one  in  a 
hundred  of  the  average  coimtry  boys  of 
Indiana  gave  more  than  a  passing  thought 
to  the  subject  of  higher  education.  Less 
than  one  per  cent,  yearned  for  it  to  a  de- 
gree that  prompted  the  sacrifice  and  the  ap- 
pli<'ation  necessary  to  secure  it.  Early  in 
life  Wm.  T.  Stott  made  the  resolution  to 
secure  a  college  training  and  bravely  under- 


took the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose. 
Entering  an  academy  in  an  adjoining 
county  for  a  short  time  he  then  taught  the 
district  school,  and  with  the  money  thus 
earned  paid  his  expenses  while  attending 
college.  Here  he  pursued  the  classical  course 
of  study  and  was  graduated  in  June.  1861. 

The  Rebellion  had  opened  and  be  enlisted 
as  a  private  in  the  Eighteenth  Indiana  in- 
fantry. After  two  years  he  received  a  cap- 
tain's commission,  and  not  only  commanded 
his  company  with  honor  and  credit  but  he 
had  command  of  his  regiment  at  the  battle 
of  Cedar  Creek,  Virginia.  He  resigned  at 
the  close  of  18(>4,  having  participated  in 
fifteen  engagements. 

On  his  return  home  he  entered  on  the 
study  of  theology  at  the  Baptist  theological 
seminary,  of  Rochester.  New  York,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  May,  1868. 

Nature  intended  him  for  a  teacher  rather 
than  a  pastor,  so  that  when  the  opportimity 
came,  in  1869,  for  him  to  become  the  acting 
president,  together  with  the  chair  of  chem- 
istry and  physics  of  his  alma  mater,  he 
readily  accepte<l  the  new  duties. 

In  1872  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
chemistry  in  Kalamazoo  college.  Michigan, 
where  he  remained  until  recalled  to  Franklin 
college,  this  time  as  her  president.  He  ac- 
cepted the  position  and  entered  with  letl 
upon  what  has  proven  to  be  his  life  work- 
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The  results  soon  Justified  the  action  of  the 
college  board,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  in- 
stitution began.  From  the  day  of  his  in- 
aaguration  to  the  present  hour  no  bacKward 
step  has  ever  been  tal^en.  The  friends  of 
the  institution  have  multiplied  and  the 
standard  of  scholarship  has  steadily  ad- 
vanced. The  endowment  has  increased  un- 
til Franlslln  college  is  able  to  stand  in  the 
front  rank  of  denominational  schools  the 
country  over. 

President  Stott  measures  up  to  the  highest 
standard  of  western  college  presidents.  For 
over  thirty  years  he  has  ruled  firmly, 
Idndly  and  courageously,  without  challenge 
or  adverse  criticism.  He  holds  the  affec- 
tions of  the  students  and  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

As  an  instructor  he  has  few  equals  and  no 
superiors  in  the  state.  He  is  always  found 
contending  for  the  right.  He  would  adhere 
to  a  conviction  if  all  the  world  were  against 
him. 

He  has  written  much,  having  been  editor 
of  the  Baptist  Encyclopedia  published  in 
1881,  and  Indiana  correspondent  for  Smith's 
History  of  the  Baptists  of  the  Western 
States,  and  associate  editor  of  the  Baptists' 
Outloolt. 

President  Stott  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Indiana  State  Board  of  Education  for  the 
past  two  years,  and  his  services  there  are 
of  the  highest  order  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. 

The  Educator-Journal  wishes  to  be 
among  those  who  hold  President  Stott  to 
be  one  of  the  strongest  factors  in  the  state 
oi  Indiana  for  all  that  tends  to  unify  her 
various  educational  interests.  Our  hope  is 
that  he  may  long  continue  in  his  present 
field  of  activity. 


THE  HI3T0RY  SECTION. 

The  history  section  of  the  State  teachers' 
association  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in 
Indianapolis,  on  April  26th  and  27th.  The 
program  has  been  practically  completed  and 
will  probably  be  ready  for  distribution  by 
the  time  that  this  number  of  the  Educator- 
Journal  reaches  its  readers.  Professor  An- 
drew Stephenson,  of  DePauw;  Miss  Ade- 
laide S.  Baylor,  principal    of    the  Wabash 


high  school;  County  Superintendent  I.  F. 
Meyer,  of  Delphi;  Mr.  E.  J.  Benton,  of  the 
Lafayette  high  school;  State  Librarian  W. 
E.  Henry;  Mr.  Chas.  S.  Meek,  principal  of 
the  Terre  Haute  high  school;  Professor 
Tuttle  of  Wabash  college;  Professor  Hard- 
ing of  the  State  university,  and  others  will 
present  papers  or  lead  in  the  discussions. 
The  headquarters  will  be  in  the  Grand  Ho- 
tel, and  the  sessions  will  also  be  held  in 
that  building.  All  teachers  of  history  and 
others  interested  in  that  subject  are  invited 
to  be  present  and  to  participate  in  the  dis- 
cussions. Programs  will  be  sent  on  appli- 
cation to  the  president,  T.  F.  Moran,  La- 
fayette, or  to  the  secretary.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Messmore,  Terre  Haute. 


A  FITTING  TRIBUTE. 

Indianapolis  Public  Schools,  March  14. 
To  Principals  and  Teachers: 

It  is  recommended  that  the  first  ten,  fif- 
teen or  twenty  minutes  of  the  school  day, 
to-morrow,  Friday,  in  all  schools  be  devoted, 
so  far  as  practicable,  to  the  life  and  public 
services  of  the  late  ex-President  Harrison. 

The  death  of  this  man,  a  citizen  of  Indian- 
apolis, a  neighbor  of  many  of  our  school 
children  and  known  to  them,  is  an  event  of 
national  interest  and  sorrow. 

General  Harrison  was  prominently  con- 
nected with  the  Citizens'  educational  so- 
ciety, attended  its  meetings  whenever  his 
engagements  permitted  and  manifested  in 
this  and  other  ways  his  interest  in  the 
public  schools  of  our  city  and  state.  His 
children  attended  the  public  schools— the 
best  evidence  of  his  faith  In  i)opular  educa- 
tion. The  teachers  of  his  children  were  in- 
vited to  his  home  and  were  always  treated 
with  that  respect  and  consideration  which 
rjoans  so  much  to  the  teacher. 

Teachers  will,  of  course,  speak  of  his  life 
in  connection  with  our  history— of  his  sct- 
vices  as  a  soldier— as  a  United  States  sena- 
tor and  as  president  of  the  United  States. 
His  life  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
country. 

But  I  wish  teachers  to  call  special  atten- 
tion to  those  qualities  of  General  Harrison's 
life  which  made  him  respected  for  his 
honesty    and    integrity.      He    was    a   good 
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neighbor  and  a  respected,  public-spirited 
dtiseii  of  our  city;  an  example  of  this  is 
f6iind  in  his  interest  in  the  summer  mission 
at  Fairriew  for  sick  children,  always,  as  I 
am  told,  attending  the  meetings  nnd  other- 
wise giving  the  cause  his  time  and  atten- 
tion. 

A  man  who  had  occupied  the  highest  sta- 
tion in  the  country,  known  as  such  through- 
out the  civilized  world,  and  then  living  here 
a  simple,  dignified  life,  going  in  and  out 
among  his  fellow  citizens,  taking  part  in 
movements  that  pertain  to  civic  and  human 
betterment,  was  a  conspicuous  example  of 
a  broad-minded  and  patriotic  citizen.  This 
plain  citizenship  here  in  Indianapolis  was  a 
constant  and  impressive  lesson  in  the  es- 
■entially  democratic  character  of  American 
institutions. 

The  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  with 
the  older  children,  that  General  Harrison's 
great  ability  as  a  lawyer  was  due  largely  to 
his  great  industry  and  the  thoroughness 
with  which  he  did  whatever  work  he  at- 
tempted. 

Teachers  will  find  In  the  newspapers  ma- 
terial to  aid  them  in  making  the  exercises 
of  profit.  The  evening  papers  of  this  even- 
ing will  kindly  republish  the  address  which 
General  Harrison  gave  before  a  body  of 
■chool  children,  last  year,  in  February. 

The  fiags  on  all  schools  should  be  at  half- 
mast  until  after  the  funeral.    I  am, 
Respectfully, 

C.  N.  KENDALL, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


NATURE  WORK. 


Supt.  B.  B.  Roby  of  Howard  county  has 
Issued  the  following  suggestive  circular: 

BIRD5. 

Bvery  child  should  know  the  great  benefit 
of  birds.  If  all  our  wild  birds  were  killed, 
in  three  years  there  would  be  a  noxious  in- 
sect for  every  square  inch  of  surface  in  the 
United  States.  Within  the  last  fifteen  years 
the  wild  birds  in  Indiana  have  decreased  60 
per  cent  Have  every  child  know  what  this 
means.  Organize  societies  for  the  protection 
of  our  wild  birds.  If  possible,  have  all  the 
boys  and  girls  sign  a  pledge  to  do  all  they 


can  to  increase  the  number  of  wild  birds  by 
protecting  the  birds  and  their  neets,  and  put- 
ting up  bird  houses  and  bathing  dishes. 
Read  Dr.  Hodge's  pamphlet  In  addltl'^n, 
get  material  from  farmer's  bulletin  No.  64; 
Purdue  leaflets  Nos.  8  and  20;  and  the  bul- 
letin on  the  codling-moth,  of  Cornell  uni- 
versity experiment  station,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Have  pupils  write  the  life  history  of  the 
codling-moth  and  its  natural  enemies.  Se- 
lect two  of  the  best  to  file  in  my  office. 

NATURE  EXHIBIT. 

The  nature  exhibit  will  be  held  the  last 
week  in  August  probably  Wednesday, 
Wednesday  night  and  Thursday,  August  28 
and  29.  The  fiowers  exhibited  are  to  be 
raised  by  the  school  children  of  Howard 
county.  They  may  exhibit  potted  plants, 
cut  fiowers,  or  flowers  raised  in  boxes.  If 
the  children  wish  to  raise  the  flowers  in 
boxes,  they  may  use  boxes  three  or  four  feet 
long,  ten  or  twelve  Inches  wide,  and  elg:ht 
inches  deep.  Or  if  they  wish  to  have  a  min- 
iature garden,  they  may  have  made  a  large 
box  that  will  cover  a  table  and  plant  sev- 
eral varieties  of  flowers  in  it 

If  several  pupils  wish  to  exhibit  flowers  to- 
gether and  furnish  the  exhibit  as  a  school 
district  they  may  do  so.  Pupils  may  ex- 
hibit as  individuals  or  as  school  districta. 

The  following  flowers  are  recommended: 
China  asters,  zinnias,  petunias,  salvia,  tube- 
roses, begonias,  sweet  peas,  gladiolus,  pan- 
sies,  verbenas,  poppies,  nasturtiums,  mari- 
golds, mignonettes,  and  tea  roses. 

PRIZES. 

To  the  person  having  the  best  exhibit  a 
prize  of  $5  will  be  given,  the  one  having  sec- 
ond $3,  the  one  having  third  $2.  A  prise 
of  $5  will  be  given  to  the  school  district  ttmt 
has  the  best  district  exhibit  A  prize  of  $1 
will  be  given  for  the  best  bird  house  sbown. 
The  child  who  has  a  tame  robin  that  wlD 
eat  the  most  cabbage  worms  in  a  stated  time 
will  be  given  $1.  The  person  who  has  a  tame 
toad  that  will  eat  the  greatest  number  of 
flies  in  a  stated  time  will  receive  fL  A  con- 
test open  to  all  will  be  based  upon  the  leaves 
of  our  forest  and  fruit  trees.  The  peffsoa 
who  identifles  correctly  the  greatest  nvunber 
of  leaves  will  receive  $1. 
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COLLEGE  N0TB5. 

HANOVER  COLLEOe. 

By  a  recent  action  of  the  faculty,  the  elec- 
tive conrseB,  particularly  in  the  senior  year, 
have  been  increased  in  numher,  courses  in 
sociology  and  pedagogy,  among  others,  hay- 
ing been  added. 

The  interest  in  debating  has  continued 
and  grown  this  year.  In  order  further  to 
stimulate  the  work  of  the  literary  societies, 
the  students  have  been  granted  the  option 
of  doing  in  the  societies,  under  certain  reg- 
ulations, the  work  in  speaking  that  has 
hitherto  been  required  each  term  as  a  col- 
lege exercise.  The  plan  promises  to  be  most 
successful.  It  is  hoped  that  a  course  in  the 
principles  of  argumentation  may  be  offered, 
at  least  as  an  elective,  next  year. 

The  question  to  be  argued  in  the  coming 
Hanover-Franklin  debate  is  as  follows: 
"Resolved,  That  the  principle  of  compulsory 
arbitration  between  employes  and  employ- 
ers of  labor  should  be  introduced  into  our 
laws  by  constitutional  aud  legislative  provi- 
sions." The  affirmative  is  held  by  Franklin. 
The  debate  last  year  was  won  by  Hanover, 
and  as  the  same  men  represent  each  col- 
lege as  at  that  time,  the  ipterest  is  unusu- 
ally keen. 


PURDUE  UNIVERSITY. 

Dr.  J.  B.  B.  Jones,  instructor  in  German, 
will  conduct  courses  in  that  subject  in  the 
University  of  Chicago  during  the  summer 
quarter. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Newberry,  formerly  of  the  Cor- 
nell faculty  and  now  a  manufacturer  of 
cement,  with  headquarters  at  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  gave  two  lectures  before  the  students 
in  the  departments  of  chemistry  and  engi- 
neering. His  subjects  were  "The  Chemistry 
of  Cement"  and  "The  Manufacture  of  Port- 
land Cement."  Mr.  Newberry  is  an  author- 
ity on  his  subject  find  an  excellent  lecturer. 

Monsieur  Oaston  Deschamps,  the  eminent 
French  critic,  will  lecture  at  Purdue  under 
the  auspices  of  the  department  of  French, 
on  April  18.  His  subject  will  be  "Victor 
Hugo  and  His  Times."  Monsieur  Des- 
champs comes  to  this  country  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  short  course  of  lec- 


tures at  Harvard  university,  but  will  also 
speak  at  other  institutions. 

The  glee  and  mandolin  clubs  are  prepar- 
ing to  give  two  home  concerts  in  the  near 
future.  One  will  be  given  in  the  city  of  La- 
fayette at  the  Second  presbyterian  church, 
and  the  other  in  the  university  chapel.  Miss 
Milspaugh,  of  the  Purdue  school  of  miislc, 
and  Professor  Lindner,  of  Lafayette,  are 
drilling  the  clubs. 

The  death  of  General  Harrison  cast  a 
gloom  over  Purdue.  General  Harrison  warn 
an  active  and  valuable  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  for  many  years.  President  Stone 
spoke  very  feelingly  of  his  services,  in 
chapel,  on  the  morning  succeeding  his 
death. 

A  recent  number  of  the  "Engineering 
News"  contained  a  translation  of  a  papor 
presented  at  one  of  the  scientific  meetings 
of  the  Paris  exposition,  by  Professor  Hatt 
and  Mr.  W.  P.  Turner,  of  the  department  ot 
mechanical  engineering. 

During  the  past  two  years  there  has  been 
developed  in  Purdue  an  equipment  for  test- 
ing artificial  light  sources,  which,  for  com- 
pleteness, is  probably  not  equaled  in  this 
country.  This  equipment  Is  installed  In  a 
special  laboratory  known  as  the  "photomet- 
ric laboratory."  Photometric  work  at  Pur- 
due has  received  an  especial  impetus  from 
the  fact  that  the  arc-light  testing  of  the 
National  electric  light  association  is  done  at 
this  institution,  Prof.  C.  P.  Matthews  being 
the  official  photometrist  for  the  association. 
One  of  the  most  original  features  of  the 
equipment  of  this  laboratory  is  a  device  for 
arc-light  testing  which  gives  the  value  of 
the  mean  spherical  Intensity,  or  candle- 
power,  of  the  light  under  test.  To  obtain 
this  result  by  the  methods  hitherto  In  use 
required  several  hours,  but  by  this  im- 
proved method  ten  minutes  is  sufficient  for 
a  complete  test.  The  light  is  directed  upon 
the  photometer  screen  from  twenty-four 
mirrors  arranged  in  a  circle;  thus  if  one 
places  his  eye  near  the  photometer,  he  sees 
twenty-four  images  of  the  arc-light  under 
test.  The  light  intensities  due  to  these 
twenty-four  images  are  cut  down  in  such  a 
way  that  the  photometer  screen  receives  an 
Illumination  proportional  to  the  mean  spher- 
ical intensity  of  the  source.  Herein  lies  the 
great  advantage  of  the  method. 
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FRANKLIN  COLLBQB  NOTBS. 

The  chemical  and  biological  laboratories 
are  constantly  coming  nearer  to  the  ideal. 
Probably  a  larger  per  cent  of  the  students 
are  in  these  departments  than  ever  before. 

Professor  Jaennette  Zeppenfeld  has  been 
granted  leave  of  absence  for  next  year,  and 
she  will  spend  it  in  university  study  in  Ger- 
many. 

The  faculty  of  the  college  is  organlzea 
into  a  club  for  monthly  meetings.  So  far 
this  year  the  following  papers  have  bee'n 
read:  **College  Self-CJovemment/'  "Virgil 
In  the  Middle  Ages,"  "Some  of  the  Re- 
searches of  Jacques  Loeb,"  "Germany's 
Present  Writers,"  and  "Philosophy  in 
America." 

The  college  octette  is  to  sing  at  the  North- 
ern Indiana  teachers'  association,  at  Ander- 
son. 

At  the  March  meeting  of  the  faculty  club, 
President  Stott  read  a  paper  on  "Philosophy 
in  America."  lie  gave  as  the.  summary  of 
his  study,  that  the  dominant  philosophy  in 
this  country  includes  dualism  in  presenta- 
tion, conceptualism  in  thought,  and  intui- 
tionalism in  accounting  for  higher  knowl- 
edge. 

On  March  15.  at  chapel  service,  exercises 
were  held  In  connection  with  the  departure 
of  Mr.  H.  B.  Benninghoff,  of  the  senior 
class,  and  his  wife,  for  Burma.  He  goes  to 
take  a  chair  in  the  Rangoon  college.  His 
work  will  be  both  teaching  and  evangeliza- 
tion. 


WABASH  COLLBQB. 

President  Kane's  new  residence  at  Craw- 
fords  vllle  has  just  been  completed.  It  is 
a  substantial  brick  sti'ucture,  very  closely 
resembling  "Old  Craigie  House,"  the  home 
of  Longfellow. 

Wabash  college  has  been  supporting  a 
free  lecture  course  during  the  year.  These 
lectures  are  given  by  the  best  educators  in 
the  west.  The  last  one  was  by  Dr.  John  L. 
Lowes,  of  Hanover  college,  upon  "Art  and 
National  Life." 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  Wabash  college,  it  was  decided  to 
give  the  A.  B.  degree  to  all  graduates  of  the 
institution.     The   requirements   for   admis- 


sion were  changed  so  as  to  meet  existing 
conditions  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner. 

Wabash  college  has  employed  a  field 
agent  whose  entire  time  is  devoted  to  adver- 
tising the  college.  Dr.  Leonard  holds  tbat 
position  at  present. 


MOORB'S  HILL  COLLBQB. 

Moore's  Hill  college  Is  enjoying  a  prosper- 
ous year.'  A  fine  class  of  students  entered 
in  the  fall  term  and  after  the  holidays  an 
unlooked  for  and  unusual  number  of  new 
students  enrolled.  Thorough,  steady  work 
is  being  done  In  all  departments. 

A  number  of  improvements  have  been 
made  during  the  year.  The  greatest  of  these 
is  the  new  furnaces  in  the  main  building. 
Every  hall  and  recitation  room  is  now  de- 
lightfully comfortable  the  coldest  day. 

The  Stevens  gymnasium  has  now  been  in 
use  for  nearly  a  year  and  is  one  of  the  best 
tuings  connected  with  the  college.  A  fur- 
ther impetus  has  been  given  to  athletics, 
the  present  year,  by  the  director  of  the  gym- 
nasium, Mr.  Kelseyi  formerly  of  the  regular 
army,  Co.  D,  Fourth  U.  S.  Infantry.  Com- 
panies were  organized  In  the  fall  term  for 
military  drill,  while  baisket  ball  is  Decom- 
ing  a  popular  diversion.  Two  teams  among 
the  young  ladies  and  several  among  the 
young  men  have  been  formed. 

The  "College  Home"  property,  bought  two 
years  ago  as  a  dormitory  for  young  women, 
is  very  popular  under  the  present  skillful 
management. 

The  seniors  in  the  fall  term  and  the  Jun- 
iors and  sophomores  in  the  winter  delivered 
their  public  orations  in  a  manner  creditable 
to  themselves  and  interesting  to  their  audi- 
tors. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  lecture  course 
and  routine  socials  several  entertainm^its 
liave  been  given  the  present  term.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  two  Uterary  societies  for 
men  were  delightfully  entertained  by  the 
ladies'  society  at  a  valentine  reception  on 
Thursday  evening,  February  14. 

Rev.  L.  E.  Kennedy  gave  an  interesting 
and  instructive  Illustrated  lecture  on  "Colo- 
rado," on  the  evening  of  March  5. 

An  enjoyable  entertainment  was  given  by 
tne  athletic  association,  March  16,  the  chief 
feature  of  which  was  an  Instmctlye  lecture 
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on   "The    Philippines,"    witli    stereopticon 
views,  griven  by  Mr.  Wm.  Kelsey. 

One  of  the  popular  courses  offered  this 
year  is  a  two-term  course  in  political  econ- 
omy. Hitherto  only  one  term  has  been  given 
f^  this  subject. 


STATE  NORMAL  5CHOOL. 

The  State  normal  school  closed  its  winter 
term  on  Friday,  March  29,  and  the  spring 
term  opens  on  the  following  Tuesday.  The 
indications  are  that  the  spring  attendance 
will  reach  1,000.  Somewhat  more  than  a 
year  ago  the  smallpox  broke  out  in  Terre 
Haute  and  continued  as  an  epidemic  for 
nearly  six  months.  There  were  about  sixty 
cases  >u  all,  two  of  these  being  among  the 
students.  This  very  seriously  Interfered 
with  the  attendance  during  the  last  two 
terms  of  last  year.  For  the  past  eight 
months,  however,  there  have  been  no  cases 
of  smallpox  or  other  contagious  diseases  in 
Terre  Haute,  and  no  further  interruption  of 
the  school's  work  on  this  account  is  ex- 
pected. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  have 
lectures  at  suitable  times  before  the  school 
during  the  spring  term.  Lectures  will  be 
given  by  prominent  men  of  the  state  who 
are  not  teachers,  the  object  being  to  bring 
to  the  students  some  fresh  and  valuable 
thought  lying  somewhat  outside  of  their 
regular  study  and  daily  work.  One  of  the 
greatest  needs  of  teachers  is  that  their 
views  shall  be  broadened  by  contact  with 
realms  of  study  and  phases  of  life  not  im- 
mediately connectwl  with  the  work  of  the 
schoolroom. 

The  announcement  of  the  summer  school 
has  been  issued  and  is  being  sent  to  such 
persons  over  the  state  as  call  for  it.  The 
summer  school  has  become  a  part  of  the 
regular  work  of  the  school  for  the  year. 
The  school  will  open  on  Monday,  July  1.  and 
end  Friday,  Augnst  9,  the  term  being  six 
weeks  long.  The  entrance  conditions  are 
the  same  as  at  other  terms  in  the  year.  The 
summer  term  is  of  the  greatest  advantage, 
for  the  reason  that  it  affords  the  opportu- 
nity to  superintendents,  high  school  princi- 
pals and  other  teachers  who  are  engaged 
throughout  the  year,  to  spend  six  weeks  in 


regular  systematic  school  work  and  thus  in- 
crease their  preparation  for  tlie  work  of  the 
succeeding  year.  The  school  will  offer 
courses  in  every  department,  and  all  the 
regular  professors  will  be  engaged  in  teach- 
ing. There  are  no  fees  of  any  kind  con- 
nected with  the  summer  term  except  a  11- 
brarj'  fee,  and,  as  the  term  is  only  one-half 
the  length  of  the  other  terms  of  the  year, 
this  has  been  reduced  to  one  dollar.  The 
buildings  are  so  commodious  and  well  ven- 
tilated that  probably  no  pleasanter  place 
could  be  found  in  the  state  for  summer 
school  work  than  Is  afforded  at  the  State 
normal  school. 

Several  years  ago  the  plan  of  having  a 
class  play  at  the  end  of  thq  year  was  in- 
augurated by  the  senior  class.  Three  years 
ago  the  class  gave  Shakespeare's  "Taming 
of  the  Shrew,"  and  it  was  so  successful  and 
so  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  students  and 
the  public  that  the  class  of  last  year  pre- 
sented "As  You  Like  It."  This  wa?  also  a 
great  artistic  triumph  and  elicited  the 
hearty  commendation  of  the  public.  The 
class  for  1901  has  in  preparation  *'The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice."  which  will  be  given  at  the 
opera  house  on  Wednesday  evening  of  com- 
mencement week.  The  class  Is  being  drilled 
by  Mrs.  Holmes,  of  Chicago,  who  has  had 
large  experience  in  such  work,  and  a  cred- 
itable rendition  of  this  Shakespearean  com- 
edy Is  expected. 

An  Interclass  debate  was  held  near  the 
close  of  the  winter  term,  which  proved  a 
very  enjoyable  and  Instructive  occasion. 
Those  participating  had  prepared  them- 
selves very  carefully  and  maintained  their 
respe<'tlve  positions  with  much  ability  and 
credit. 

There  Is  much  gratification  in  the  school 
over  the  fact  that  the  legislature  granted 
the  sch(K)l  its  request  for  an  appropriation 
to  enlarge  the  boiler  house,  wire  the  build- 
ings completely,  and  Install  an  electric 
lighting  plant.  The  capacity  of  tne  boiler 
house  will  be  double<i.  one  new  boiler  will 
be  put  in,  two  engines  and  dynamos  will  be 
Installed,  and  the  buildings  will  be  thor- 
oughly wired  and  equipped  with  the  latest 
fixtures.  From  this  time  forward,  therefore, 
all  portions  of  the  buildings  will  be  thor- 
oughly lighted  at  all  times  when  necessary. 

On  the  1st,  2d  and  3d  of  next  month  the 
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official  board  of  visitors  will  make  its  in- 
spection of  the  instituf'^n.  Under  the 
law,  the  State  board  of  education  ap- 
points annually  a  board  of  yisitors  to 
Tisit  the  institution  and  inspect  care- 
fully all  departments  of  its  work  and 
make  a  written  report  to  the  board  of  trus- 
tees. The  board  this  year  consists  of  James 
W.  Green,  chairman,  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  state  normal  school.  Professor  John 
A.  Wood,  superintendent  of  the  Laporte 
city  schools,  and  George  R.  Wilson,  super- 
intendent of  Dubois  county.  The  board  will 
spend  the  three  days  named  in  inspecting 
the  work  of  the  various  departments  and 
classes. 

On  the  25th,  26th  and  27th  of  this  month 
the  association  of  science  teachers  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  at  Terre  Haute.  The 
association  received  a  year  ago  an  invita- 
tion from  the  faculty  and  board  of  trustees 
of  the  institution  to  hold  its  next  annual 
meeting  at  Terre  Haute.  This  invitation 
was  accepted,  and  the  association  will  hold 
all  of  its  sessions  in  the  building  of  the 
school.  A  very  interesting  program  has 
been  prepared,  and  the  occasion  is  looked 
forward  to  by  the  students,  faculty  and  citi- 
zens as  one  of  great  interest  and  value. 


INDIANA  UNIVER5ITY. 

Announcements  for  the  summer  session  of 
Indiana  university  have  been  issued.  The 
summer  session  has  become  an  integral  part 
of  the  university,  beginning  the  day  after 
commencement  June  20,  and  closing  July 
81.  Tuition  is  free  except  in  the  school  of 
law.  The  work  consists  of  the  following 
courses,  given  In  most  cases  by  heads  of 
departments:  Greek  by  Prof.  Horace  A. 
Hoffman,  Latin  by  Prof.  Harold  W.  John- 
ston, French  by  Prof.  Albert  F.  Kuersteiner 
and  Tutor  Anton  T.  Boisen,  German  by 
Assistant  Professor  Eugene  Leser  and  In- 
structor Roy  H.  Perring,  English  by  Assist- 
ant Professors  John  M.  Glapp  and  Edward 
P.  Morton,  history  and  political  science  by 
Associate  Professor  Amos  S.  Hershey  and 
Assistant  Professor  William  A.  Rawles, 
economics  and  social  science  by  Prof. 
Ulysses  G.  Weatherly,  psychology  and  ped- 
agogy by  Associate  Professor  John  A. 
Bergstrom  and    W.   H.   Glascock,   superin- 


tendent of  the  Bloomington  schools,  mathe- 
matics by  Prof.  Robert  J.  Aley  and  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Schuyla-  0.  Davlsson,  me- 
chanics and  astronomy  by  Prof.  John  A. 
Miller,  physics  by  Prof.  Arthur  L.  Foley* 
chemistry  by  Associate  Professor  Louis  S. 
Davis,  geology  and  geography  by  Prof.  V«r- 
non  F.  Marsters  and  Instructor  Edgar  R. 
Cumings,  law  by  Associate  Professor  W.  BL 
Olapham  and  Assistant  Professor  Herdis  F. 
Clements.  Courses  in  nature  study  will  be 
offered  by  Professors  Marsters,  Miller,  and 
Davis.  The  work  at  the  biological  station, 
at  Winona  lake,  will  begin  June  22  and  end 
august  22.  Courses  will  be  offered  by  C.  H. 
Eigenmann,  professor  of  botany  at  Indiana 
university,  J.  G.  Needham,  professor  of  biol- 
ogy at  Lake  Forest,  H.  C.  Cowles,  assistant 
In  botany  at  Chicago,  Wm.  Monkhaus,  In- 
structor in  zoology  at  Indiana,  James  P. 
Porter,  insthictor  in  psychology  at  Indiana, 
E.  B.  Williamson,  instructor  in  biology  at 
Vanderbllt,  H:  N.  Whitford,  instructor  in 
botany  at  Chicago,  Clarence  Kennedy,  as- 
sistant in  survey  work  at  biological  station, 
Morton  Myers,  assistant  in  neurology  at  bio- 
logical station. 


TRI-STATE  NORMAL  COLLEQE. 

The  spring  term  opens  April  2  and  con- 
tinues ten  weeks. 

The  law  school  is  a  success. 

Ephraim  O'Harra  is  president  of  the 
Phllos  this  term  and  Nora  Burt  of  the  Cres- 
cents. 

The  attendance  is  the  largest  on  record  for 
a  winter  term. 

Beginning  next  fall  the  Tri-State  normal 
college  win  offer,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
teachers*,  scientific  and  classical  courses,  a 
philosophical  course  of  the  same  length  as 
the  classical,  in  which  students  will  take 
German  and  French  in  place  of  portions  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek.  There  will  also  be 
arranged  a  series  of  equivalents,  or  elec- 
tlves,  so  as  to  make  the  courses  more  flexi- 
ble. The  proposed  changes  promise  to  be 
very  popular. 


DBPAUW  UNIVERSITY. 

DePauw  university  closed  the  second  term 
of  the  current  year  on  March  16.  It  was  a 
genuinely  successful  term,  with  a  good  at- 
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tendance,  excellent  work  and  enough  col- 
lege enthnslasm  to  preyent  any  sense  of 
dullness.  There  was  also  a  good  number  of 
interesting  lectures  and  concerts  and  a  gen- 
erous observance  of  the  special  occasions 
incident  to  this  season  of  the  year.  The 
spring  term  opened  on  March  27,  excepting 
in  the  school  of  music,  which  began  its 
work  one  week  earlier,  and  in  the  school  of 
art,  which  also  had  some  lines  of  work  In 
progress  throughout  the  vacation. 

In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  regular 
courses  extending  throughout  the  year, 
abundant  provision  Is  made  in  this  spring 
term  for  the  new  student,  whether  he  may 
be  coming  simply  for  this  one  term,  or 
whether  he  may  be  entering  at  this  time 
upon  a  more  extended  course  of  study. 

A  series  of  special  religious  services  is  to 
be  held,  commencing  March  25  and  contin- 
uing about  ten  days. 

The  athletic  spirit  feels  the  presence  of  the 
springtime,  and  baseball  nines  and  track 
teams  are  coming  again  into  seasonable 
prominence. 

Everything  is  in  excellent  promise  for  this 
new  term,  and  faculty  and  students  are  en- 
tering upon  its  work  with  zeal  and  enthusi- 
asm. 


STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  MARCH. 
WITH  ANSWERS. 


3. 


5. 


7. 


ARITHMETW. 

{Aniv  MX.) 

Define  Reciprocal  of  a  number.  Permutation,  Par 
value,  Installment,  Corporation. 

What  mental  prooenes  are  prominent  in  the  solu- 
tion of  a  problem  in  compound  proportion  ? 

Bouffht  480  barrels  flour  at  $t.50  a  barrel  and  sold  it 
for  12,880.    Find  the  gain  per  cent. 

I  marked  goods  which  cost  me  S1.44  per  yard  so  that 
I  could  deduct  10%  from  the  marked  price  and 
still  make  15%  profit.  What  was  the  marked 
price? 

How  much  will  it  cost  to  enclose  a  rectangular  field 
containing  450  square  yards,  the  length  of  which 
is  twice  its  width  ? 

Find  the  interest  on  9342.42  ft-om  February  5, 1891,  to 
March  15. 1892,  at  7%. 

What  is  the  largest  square  stick  of  timber  that  can 
be  cnt  from  a  log  6  feet  in  diameter? 

(Algebra.)  In  a  school  of  535  pupils  there  are  40 
more  pupils  in  the  second  class  than  in  the 
first,  and  one-half  as  many  in  the  first  as  in  the 
third.  The  number  in  the  fourth  class  is  less  by 
30  than  3  times  the  number  in  the  first  class. 
How  many  are  there  in  each  class? 


1.  o.  Unity  divided  by  any  quantity.  6.  Al- 
ternation of  numbers,  c.  The  original  price, 
d.  Partial  payment,  e.  A  number  of  persons 
legally  authorized  to  do  business  as  an  indi- 
vidual. 

2.  Comparison  and  judgment. 

3.  33^  per  cent. 

4.  $1.84  per  yard. 

6.  Length  30  yards,  width  15  yards,  perimeter 
90  yards.  Perimeter  times  cost,  which  is  omitted 
in  problem. 

6.  Time,  2  years,  1  month,  10  days;  interest, 
$ft0.60. 

7.  4.242-j-  feet  square,  or  18  square  feet  nearly. 

8.  75,  115,  150,  195. 


HISTORY, 

{Any  ffWB.) 

1.  (a)  Qive  a  list  of  five  characters  in  New  England 

colonial  history  for  biographical  study  in  the 
grades,  (b)  Give  reason  for  including  each  of 
them  in  the  list. 

2.  What  was  the  law  of  claims  to  newly  discovered 

territory  as  practiced  by  Buropean  governments 
in  the  period  of  discovery? 

3.  Oontrastlthe  industrial  life  of  Virginia  in  colonial 

times,  with  that  of  Massachusetts. 

4.  (a)   How  was  our  present  Constitution  ratified? 

(b)  Contrast  this  with  the  method  of  ratifying 
the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

5.  Show  the  difference  between  the  Tiews  of  Webster 

and  those  of  Calhoun  concerning  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

6.  QiTO  the  five  steps  in  the  establishment  of  our 

claim  to  Oregon. 

7.  Name  and  locate  the  two  greatest  naval  events  of 

the  recent  Spanish- American  war. 

8.  In  upper  grade  history  work  what  powers  of  the 

student's  mind  should  be  most  active? 

1.  (a)     John  Winthrop,  for  wisdom  in  early 

government. 
(6)     Massasoit,  for  true  friendship  exhib- 
ited to  the  whites. 

(c)  Miles  Standish,  for    courage   in   de- 

fending colonists. 

(d)  Roger   Williams,  |for  i independence 

of  religious  opinions. 

(e)  John  Eliot,  for  being  an  apostle  to 

the  Indians. 

2.  The  Christian  nation  that  discovert  heath- 
en lands  shall  own  them  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  Christian  nations,  providing  the  nation 
making  the  discovery  shall,  within  a  reasonable 
time,  occupy  and  use  the  same.  The  native  in- 
habitants were  considered  as  ocewpanU  only  of  the 
land. 
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3.  The  New  England  settlements,  in  the  main, 
represented  the  Puritan  element  in  English  life — 
hardji  yigorous  and  resourceful.  They  were  de- 
termined to  overcome  all  obstacles  and  coin  for 
themselves  new  homes  where  they  might  enjoy 
freedom.  The  Virginia  colony  was  composed  of 
the  profligate  aristocracy  of  the  English  court, 
whose  chief  motives  in  coming  to  America  were 
to  acquire  money  and  return  to  England  to  en- 
joy it  in  idleness.  They  had  no  fixed  occupation, 
and  they  knew  no  trades. 

4.  Eleven  of  the  States  ratified  the  new  Con- 
stitution, North  Carolina  and  Bhode  Island 
holding  aloof  until  1789  and  1790.  The  act  was 
done  through  the  State  Legislatures  of  the  re- 
spective States.  The  articles  of  Confederation 
were  not  to  become  binding  until  ratified  by  all 
the  States.  Maryland  did  not  sign  until  1781,  so 
she  claims  to  have  fought  through  the  Revolution-^ 
ary  war,  not  as  a  member,  but  as  an  ally  of  the 
United  States. 

5.  Calhoun  was  the  greatest  advocate  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States  in  the  Federal  com- 
pact. His  views  crystalized  in  the  great  war  of 
secession.  Webster  advocated  the  supremacy  of 
the  Federal  Government  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  His  view  is  the  one  now 
universally  accepted. 

6.  (a)     Captain  Gray^s  discovery  in  1792. 

(b)  Lewis  and  Clark's  exploration,  1805. 

(c)  Louisiana  purchase,  1803. 

(d)  Spanish  cession,  1819-21. 

(e)  Occupation  and  settlement  of  Oregon — 

Dr.  Whitman,  1836. 

7.  Capture  of  Admiral  Cervera's  fleet  by  Ad- 
mirals Sampson  and  Schley,  Santiago  Bay.  Com- 
modore Dewey's  destruction  of  Spanish  fleet  at 
Manila. 

6.  To  trace  results  from  causes.  To  relate 
historical  facts  in  order  to  understand  the  historic 
movement. 


GRAMMAR, 

{Any  »ix,) 
"Heaven  from  all  oreatures  hidea  the  book  of  fate. 
All  but  the  page  presoribed,  their  prefent  state; 
From  brutes  wbat  men,  from  men  what  spirits  know; 
Or  who  would  suffer  being  here  below? 
The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day. 
Had  be  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  and  play  T 
Pleased  to  the  last,  he  crops  the  flowery  food, 
And  lioks  the  hand  just  raised  to  shed  his  blood." 

—Pope. 

1.    Classify  the  olauses  in  the  foregoing  selection.- 


2.  Give  syntax  of  (a)  pa^,  (6)  state,  («)  the  first  from 
in  line  3,  (d)  the  first  what  in  line  3,  (e)  being. 

3*  Parse  (a)  had  in  line  6,  <6)  pleased,  line  7«  (e)  bleed, 
line  5,  {d)  play«  line  6. 

4.  Give  syntax  of  (a)  from  in  line  1,  (6)  but,  line  2, 

(e)  prescribed,  line  2,  {d)  the  first  he  in  line  6. 
(e)  shed,  line  8. 

5.  Name  (a)  the  adjective  phrases  in  the  selection. 

(6)  The  adverbial  phrases. 

6.  Define  Grammar.    What  reasons  can  you  give  for 

the  study  of  BngUsh  Grammar? 

7.  Distinguish  as  to  the  use  of  the  relatives  who,  which 

and  that,  and  give  illustrations  of  their  proper 
use. 

8.  Parse  the  words  ending  in  in^: 

(a)  Then  came  the  question  of  paying. 

(6)  Giviog  them  bread  will  not  satisfy  them, 
(c)  Seeing  is  believing. 

(cO  The  sailors  offering  their  assistance,  they 
were  assigned  to  duty. 

1.  It  is  a  compound  sentence,  composed  of  the 
following     co-ordinate      independent     clauses: 

''Heaven state ; "    **(Heaven   hides) 

From know;"      "  who 

below;"  ''The  lamb play;"  "Pleased 

food;"     "(He)    Licks 

Blood."  The  clauses,  "what  men  know,"  and 
"what spirits  know,"  are  substantive  clauses,  di- 
rect objective  modiflers  of  the  verb,  "hides." 
The  clause,  "(which)  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to- 
day," is  an  adjective  clause,  modify in^i;  the  noun, 
"lamb."  The  clause,  "had  he  thy  reason,"  is 
an  adverbial  clause,  modifying  the  expreseioa, 
"  would  skip  and  play." 

2.  (a)  Noun,  principal  word  of  a  prepositional 

phrase ; 
(5)  Noun,  appositive  modifier  of  the  noun, 

(c)  Preposition,    relation     word     of     the 

phrase; 

(d)  Pronoun,  subject  of  the  clause; 

(e)  Participle,    modifying    the    pronoun, 

"who;" 

3.  (a)  Verb,    transitive,    active    voice,    sub* 

junctive  mode,  third  person,  sinji^a- 
lar  number; 

(b)  Participle,  used  as  an  adjective  modi- 

fier of  the  pronoun,  "he;" 

(c)  Infinitive,   adverbial    modifier  of  the 

verb,  "dooms;" 

(d)  "Would    play,"     a    verbal     phrase, 

"  would  "  the  auxiliary  and  "  play  *' 
the  principal  part,  active,  regular, 
intransitive,  subjunctive,  third  per- 
son, singular  number. 

4.  (a)  Preposition,     relation    word    of    the 

phrase,  modifying  the  verb,  "hides ;" 
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(6)  Preposition,    relation    word    of     the 

phrase,  modifying  the  word,  '^  all ; " 
(e)  Participle,   adjectiye  modifier  of    the 

word,  **  page ;  " 
id)  Pronoan,  subject  of  the  clause ; 
(«)  Infinitive,   adverbial  modifier  of   the 

verb,  "raised." 
6.    (a)  "Of  fate;"  "butthepage 

state ; "      *  ^  prescribed 

state;"  "being  here  below,"  "pleased 

to  the  last;" 
(6)  "  From  all  creatures ;  "  "from brutes ;" 

"from  men;"   "to  bleed  to-day;" 

"  to  the  last ;  "  "to  shed  his  blood." 

6.  Grammar  is  that  language  subject  which 
has  for  its  unit  or  subject-matter  the  sentence. 
Every  one  should  understand  his  mother  tongue. 
The  only  way  in  which  we  can  discover  our  own 
mistakes  and  correct  them,  thus  perfecting  our- 
selves in  the  art  of  speaking,  is  to  master  the 
principles  underlying  sentence  construction. 
The  mastery  of-  English  grammar  aids  one  won- 
derfully in  the  study  of  a  foreign  language. 

7.  "  Who  "  expresses  persons  and  personified 
objects;  e.  g.,  My  father,  who  was  present,  was 
much  pleased.  "  Which  "  expresses  inanimate 
objects,  lower  animals,  and  sometimes  small 
children;  e.  g.,  The  dog,  which  was  large  and 
strong,  was  able  to  protect  the  child.  "That" 
expresses  persons,  inanimate  objects,  lower  ani- 
mals, or  any  or  all  of  these  taken  together;  e.  g.. 
The  men  and  horses  that  we  saw  this  morning 
were  on  their  way  to  the  war. 

8.  (a)  Participle,  used   as  principal  part  of 

the  prepositional  phrase. 
(6)  Participle,  used  as  the  principal  part 

of  the  subject, 
(e)  Participle,  used  as  the  subject  of  the 

sentence. 
(d)  Participle,  used  as  an  adjective  modi- 
fier of  the  noun,  "sailors." 

(The  words  in  (a)  and  (e)  may  be  considered 
participial  or  verbal  nouns.) 


PHYSIOLOG  Y  AND  SCIENTIFIC  TEMPBRANOB. 
(Ai»y  9%x,  not  omitting  q%e9tion  four.) 

1.  Name  the  wastes  of  the  body,  and 'describe  the 

maaoer  of  eli  mi  nation. 

2.  Describe  the  cerebellum,  and  give  three  illustra- 

tioDsof  its  uses. 

3.  Why  is  sunshine  a  means  of  health  ? 

4.  Why  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  food  often  a 

powerful  enemy  to  the  saloon? 

5.  Bxplain  the  advantages  of  adlnstable  desks  in  a 

school  room. 


6.  What  are  the  u^es  of  the  bones? 

7.  What  is  the  necessity  of  ventiiationT 

8.  Formulate  eight  rules  for  the  right  use  of  the  eyes. 

1.  The  wastes  of  the  body  are  the  worn  out 
cells.  They  are  eliminated  in  watery  vapor 
through  the  skin  and  lungs,  and  through  the 
material  excreted  from  the  kidneys  and  bowels. 

2.  The  cerebellum  or  "  little  brain  "  fills  the 
lower  and  back  portion  of  the  cranial  cavity.  It 
controls,  co-ordinates  and  harmonizes  the  move- 
ments of  the  voluntary  muscles. 

3.  Without  sunlight  the  blood  is  impoverished, 
and  vital  energy  is  diminished. 

4.  Foods  produce  heat  power  and  muscular 
and  other  forms  of  energy,  actually  doing  what 
many  suppose  alcohol  does.   * 

5.  Mental-  effort  is  easier  when  accompanied 
by  bodily  comfort.  Adjustable  desks  suggest 
comfort. 

6.  They  maintain  the  general  figure  and  sta- 
bility of  the  body. 

7.  Suitable  ventilation  obviates  many  of  the 
dangers  arising  from  impure  air. 

8.  (a)     For  all  kinds  of  work  have  an  abun- 

dance of  light. 

(6)     Avoid  a  glaring  light. 

(c)     Avoid  using  the  eyes  too  closely. 

id)  Let  the  light  reach  your  work  prefer- 
ably from  the  left. 

(e)  Shade  the  eyes  when  using  artificial 
light 

(/)    Do  not  read  when  lying  down. 

(g)  Looking  away  from  your  work  fre- 
quently rests  the  eyes. 

{h)  If  the  eyes  ache,  bathe  them  fre- 
quently in  hot  water. 

(t)    fie  ware  of  quack  eye  doctors. 


READING, 


(i4ny  ttx.) 
Maud  Muller,  on  a  summer's  day. 
Raked  the  meadow  sweet  with  hay. 

1.  Who  wrote  the  poem  of  which  the  above  lines  form 

the  first  couplet?  Tell  something  of  him  and 
his  literary  work. 

2.  Name  five  of  his  contemperaries  and  state  in  what 

respects  they  were  persons  of  prominence. 

3.  Give  the  substance  of  the  story  which  the  poem 

relates. 

4.  To  pupils  of  what  age  would  you  assign  it  for 

reading?  What  benefits  beside  greater  facility 
in  *' word  calling"  would  you  expect  them  to 
derive  from  its  reading? 

5.  What  are  the  most  common  errors  made  by  pupils 

in  reading  such  a  poem  as  this  ? 

6.  How  would  you  seek  to  eradicate  such  errors  ? 
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7.  Whioh  have  you  found  easier  to  teaoh  pupils  to 

read  well,  poetry  or  prose?    If  you  oan  assign 
reasons,  do  so. 

8.  Which  do  pupils  find  easier  to  memoriie,  prose  or 

poetry?    Gire  the  reason  for  this  if  you  oan. 

1.  John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  He  was  bom 
near  Haverhill,  Mass.,  in  1807.  He  displayed 
great  activity  in  the  anti-slavery  cause,  a  large 
proportion  of  his  writings  finding  their  chief  in- 
spiration there.  His  best  known  poem  of  length 
is  "Snow  Bound."    He  died  in  1892. 

2.  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  anti-slavery  agi- 
tator; Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  poet; 
Charles  Snmner,  statesman;  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  author  of  ** Uncle  Tom^s  Cabin";  James 
Bussell  Lowell,  author  and  diplomat. 

3.  Maud,  of  low  degree,  and  the  high-bred 
Judge  come  in  contact  with  each  other  at  a  time 
when  each  is  discontented,  and  each  imagines 
that  perfect  happiness  would  be  found  in  the  life 
•f  the  other.  Their  after-lives  lead  them  far 
apart,  but  they  look  back  with  regret  to  the  lost 
dream. 

4.  Fourth  or  fifth  grade.  Pupils  should  be 
led  to  enter  into  the  lives  of  the  characters,  so  as 
to  appreciate  to  a  degree  the  life-problem  which 
the  poem  presents. 

5.  Falling  into  a  monotonous  sing-song  in 
oral  expression,  which  obscures  or  keeps  atten- 
tion from  the  meaning. 

6.  Have  pupils  give  the  meaning  in  other 
words  than  those  of  the  author,  and  by  other 
means  try  to  fix  attention  upon  the  content. 

7.  Prose.     It  is  more  direct  and  simple. 

8.  Poetry.  The  measured  lines  assist  the 
memory.  

GEOGRAPHY, 

{AfVH  •MB.) 

1.  Why  should  the  facts  and  principles  of  physical 

geography  be  made  the  basis  of  instruction  in 
geography  in  the  higher  classes? 

2.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  climate  of  Indiana 

if  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  were  45  de- 
grees instead  of  23V^  degrees? 

3.  Compare  the  mountain  systems  of  North  America 

with  those  of  Asia. 

4.  State  the  most  important  differences  between  conti- 

nental and  oceanic  islands. 

5.  What  countries  make  up  the  British  Empire? 

6.  Describe  the  following  named  riyers:    Columbia, 

Oongo,  Ganges,  Murray. 

7.  Locate  the  following   cities:    Tokio,  Melbourne, 

Auckland,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore. 

8.  Why  has  the  Suez  canal  been  of  great  seryice  to 

commerce  and  ciyilisation? 

1.  Physical  geography  furnishes  the  rational 
basis  for  the  whole  subject  of  geography.     It 


deals  with  the  phenomena  of  the  land,  the  sea 
and  the  atmosphere  in  mutual  relation  and  in 
relation  to  the  distribution  of  life  over  the  eartb. 
The  distribution  of  population,  the  institutional 
development  and  the  character  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  nations  of  the  earth  have  been  ao 
greatly  influenced  by  physical  environment  that 
an  understanding  of  either  without  the  other  is 
impossible. 

2.  The  change  of  climate  in  Indiana  would 
be  one  of  degree  rather  than  kind.  We  wonld 
in  summer  have  vertical  rays  of  sunshine  with 
all  the  accompaniments  of  tropical  climate.  In 
winter  the  sun  would  appear  within  five  degrees 
of  the  southern  horizon  at  noon  and  arctic  con- 
ditions would  prevail.  A  greater  variety  of 
winds  and  rainfall  conditions  would  probably 
occur. 

3.  The  great  mountain  systems  of  Asia  and 
North  America  resemble  each  other  in  compris- 
ing great  plateau  regions  bordered  and  sur- 
mounted by  many  ranges  of  mountains.  The 
Asiatic  system  is  the  more  extensive  and  ragged 
and  trends  northeast  and  southwest,  while  the 
Cordilleran  system  trends  northwest  and  south- 
east. Both  contain  extensive  interior  drainage 
areas  or  basins  and  many  deserts.  Asia  has  no 
mountain  system  corresponding  to  the  Appa- 
lachian. 

4.  Continental  islands  are  usually  portions  of 
continents  that  have  been  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  subsidence  and  flooding  of  lower 
interven ing  areas.  They  resemble  the  lands  near 
which  they  lie  in  climate,  physical  features, 
plant  and  animal  life,  while  oceanic  islands  are 
usually  smaller  in  size,  distant  from  large  bodies 
of  land,  and  of  volcanic  or  coral  formation. 
They  are  often  unique  in  the  character  of  their 
plant  and  animal  life,  which  has  reached  them 
by  the  agency  of  winds  and  currents  from  far-off 
shores.  Animal  life,  except  birds,  is  usually 
scarce,  and  many  of  them  have  doubtless  been 
first  reached  accidentally  by  man. 

5.  The  British  Empire  comprises,  in  addition 
to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  large  countries 
Australia,  Canada  and  India  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  smaller  colonies,  among  which  are  the 
Bahamas,  Bermudas,  British  Guiana,  Cape  Col- 
ony, Ceylon,  Falkland  Islands,  Fiji  Islands, 
Gambia,  Gold  Coast,  Gibraltar,  Hong-Kong 
Honduras,  Jamaica,  Labuan,  Lagos,  Leeward 
Islands,  Malta,  Mauritius,  Natal,  Newfoundland, 
New  Zealand,  Sierra  Leone,  Straits  Settlement 
St.  Helena,  Tasmania,  Trinidad,  Turk's  Island, 
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Windward  iBlmnds,  besides  territories  recently 
acquired  or  still  in  dispute  in  East  and  South 
Africa  and  China. 

6.  The  Columbia  rises  west  of  the  main  range 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  flows  west  and  south 
through  the  Columbia  plateau  in  Washington  to 
the  northern  line  of  Oregon,  part  of  which  it 
forms  in  its  remaining  westward  course  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  In  its  course  it  flows  in  many 
deep  caflons,  and  finally  breaks  through  the 
Cascade  range  at  "The  Dalles,"  a  deep  gorge 
with  picturesque  rapids  and  high,  steep  walls. 
Below  this  it  is  navigable. 

The  Congo  is  the  largest  river  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere.  It  has  a  general  westerly  course 
almost  across  equatorial  Africa,  cascading  down 
from  higher  to  lower  plateaus  in  mighty  cata- 
racts. It  is  navigable  through  long  stretches 
between  and  below  the  falls. 

The  Ganges  drains  a  large  part  of  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  along  which 
it  flows  to  the  southeast,  then  it  bends  south 
and  flows  by  many  distributaries  through  an 
immense  delta  which  it  has  built  into  the  head 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

The  Murray  rises  west  of  the  Australian  Alps 
in  southeastern  Australia  and  flows  west  into 
Encounter  Bay. 

7.  Eastern  Japan,  southeastern  Australia, 
northern  New  Zealand,  on  an  island  off  the  south- 
east coast  of  China,  southern  part  of  the  Malay 
peninsula. 

8.  The  Suez  Canal  shortened  greatly  the  water 
route  between  Europe  and  Asia,  bringing  the  na- 
tions of  those  countries  into  closer  and  more 
frequent  communication,  and  promoting  com- 
merce and  civilization   by  a  freer  exchange  of 

'  commodities  as  well,  as  ideas. 


SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION, 
(James.) 
{Any  aix.) 

What  is  meant  by  the  expression,  "The  theoretic 

life  is  the  sours  genuine  concern  ?  *' 
What  has  led   modern  psychology  to  place  the 

emphasis  on  the  jMraetieal  side? 
How  much  of  truth  is  there  in  the  statement  that 

mind   is  conditioned   by  brain?     Is  it  brain 

product? 
Define  imagination. 
What  are  the  main  lines  of  mental  activity  in 

childhood?  in  manhood?  in  age? 
What  is  the  difference  in  the  method  of  procedure 

of  an  educated  man  and  an  uneducated  man, 

in  the  presence  of  difficulties? 


Can  a  single  statement  clearly  convey  an  idea  to 

theebild's  mind?    Why? 
What  are  the  benefits  of  **objaot  teaohingT" 

(QeneraL) 

{AtKg  fix.) 
What  is  the  effect  of  a  study  of  the  physioai 

sciences  on  breadth  of  ooneeption  oa  the  part  of 

the  pupil? 
What  is  the  Scientific   Spirit,   and  what  are  its 

manifestations  ? 
What  is  meant  by  interest,  as  used  in  pedagogy  ? 
Which   is   intrinsically   more   interesting  to  the 

pupil,  grammar  or  physiology  ?    Why? 
How  can  cooperation  between  the  home  and  the 

sehool  be  best  secured? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  organised  knowledge? 

7.  What  does  Herbart  mean  by  culture-epoehs? 

8.  Are  they  the  same  in   the   individual  aad  the 

nation  ?    If  so,  explain  the  similarity. 


I, 


6. 


(James.) 

1.  The  speculative  consideration  or  contem- 
plation of  ideals  separate  and  apart  from  the  real 
conditions  and  practical  concerns  of  life. 

2.  The  theory  of  evolution.  The  biological 
foundations  of  consciousness. 

3.  The  consciousness  that  we  can  stvdy  and 
know  is  found  always  in  connection  with  neural 
change.  While  it  is  not  brain  product,  it  ac- 
companies brain  action  and  is  occasioned  or  sug- 
gested or  stimulated  by  it. 

4.  Imagination  is  the  activity  of  mind  which 
creates  new  particulars  out  of  past  experiences. 

5.  In  childhood  mental  activity  shows  itself 
in  the  particular  stage,  and  sense-perception, 
memory  and  fancy  are  prominent.  In  manhood 
thought  and  insight  are  dominant.  In  age,  re- 
flection and  memory. 

6.  The  uneducated  man  can  not  meet  and 
solve  new  problems  because  he  deals  in  particu- 
lar experiences.  The  educated  man  deals  in 
laws  and  is  able  to  adjust  himself  to  any  condi- 
tions. 

7.  Probably  not.  The  child  does  not  think 
readily — abstractly. 

8.  It  increases  definite' imagery  through  ooq- 
crete  experience. 

(General.) 

1 .  It  shows  the  steady  climb  of  activity  from 
space  to  spirit,  and  enables  the  pupil  to  arrange 
logically  the  facts  in  the  universe. 

2.  The  study  of  facts  in  their  manifestation 
for  the  discovery  of  truth.  It  is  absolutely  ac- 
curate and  honest. 

3.  The  feeling  of  pleasure  which  accompa- 
nies and  spurs  on  any  act  of  investigation. 
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4.  One  is  no  more  interesting  than  the  other 
in  itself.  That  which  is  brought  closest  home  to 
the  child — that  which  is  most  in  the  child  may  be 
most  interesting.  It  may  be  grammar  or  physi- 
ology. 

5.  By  the  realization  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  that  he  comes  to  the  community  to  min- 
ister and  not  to  be  ministered  to. 

6.  Knowledge  which  can  discern  the  chief 
truth  and  subordinate  truths  and  so  order  them. 

7.  The  distinctive  periods  that  mark  the  de- 
velopment of  the  individual  and  the  race. 

8.  The  individual  is  supposed  to  be  an  epit- 
ome of  the  race.  Each  has  its  infancy,  child- 
hood, adolescence  and  adult  periods,  marked  by 
its  states  of  consciousness  and  their  products. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 

Tbe  Armstrong  Park  land  company  is 
meeting  with  great  success  in  its  sale  of 
shares,  each  share  representing  a  lot  The 
tract  of  land  laid  out  is  high  and  rolling  and 
near  the  new  Riverside  park  recently  beau- 
tified by  the  city.  This  locality  Is  one  of  the 
most  inviting  ones  about  the  city. 

Patten  &  Huntwork,  who  will  be  remem- 
bered by  their  fellow  students  for  their  en- 
terprise in  school  work  In  the  Indiana  state 
normal  school  and  Indiana  university,  have 
formed  a  partnership  for  the  practice  of  law 
in  this  city,  with  excellent  prospects.  Both 
are  earnest  and  capable  men. 

Thos.  D.  Scott,  representing  the  American 
School  Furniture  Company,  so  long  and  fa- 
vorably known  to  school  men  of  Indiana, 
will  continue  his  work  in  this  state.  His 
courteous  manner,  business-like  methods  and 
superior  quality  of  the  goods  h^  offers  in- 
sure him  a  hearing.  We  take  great  pleasure 
•in  recommending  liim  to  our  readers.  See 
advertisement  on  another  page. 


inPORTANT  TO  TBACHBRS. 

Many  teachers  in  Western    Indiana   and 
Southern    Illinois    are    adding  to  their  in- 
come during  leisure  time,  and  during  vaca- 
tion.   For  full  information  write  to 
W.  A.  HAMILTON,  General  Agent, 
24  South  6th  St..  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  observe  tbe 
special  characteristics  of  the  work  done  by 
a  long  established,  well  equipped  educa- 
tional institution.  Mature  experience, 
wisely  utilized,  goes  as  far  in  giving  whole- 
some growth  and  development  to  a  school 
as  it  does  in  giving  the  higher  excellences 
to  the  work  of  eminent  educators. 

It  has  been  our  privilege  for  many  years 
to  observe  the  growth  of  the  Indianapolis 
Business  University.  Organized  from  the 
Bryant  &  Stratton,  it  began  on  a  solid  foun- 
dation. It  has  the  distinguished  honor 
conferred  by  a  bright  history  crowned  by 
fifty  years  of  marked  success  in  higher  busi- 
ness education.  Ample  means  and  untiring 
enterprise  have  broadened  and  advanced  its 
courses  of  study  to  fully  meet  the  demands 
of  improve<l  business  methods. 

A  long  and  pleasant  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  President  Heeb  and  his  efficient 
management  enables  us  to  speak  in  com- 
mendatory terms  of  the  work  being  done  in 
this  progressive  institution. 


LBTTBR  WRITINO  AND  BNOLISH 
Crown  an  Bdncatlon. 

^klistakes  in  writing  or  speech  bring  dis- 
credit and  suspicion  of  incompetency  on  a 
professional  man,  and  limitations  and  loss 
to  one  in  business  or  any  other  occupation. 

The  Indianapolis  University  has  always 
been  foremost  in  giving  its  students  tbat 
good  working  knowledge  of  language  which 
adds  so  much  value  to  the  services  of  an 
officer,  assistant,  stenographer,  bookkeeper, 
clerk,  or  one  in  any  other  responsible  posi- 
tion. It  always  opens  the  door  for  rapid 
promotion.  The  University  provides  the  very 
best  facilities  for  acquiring  efficiency  in  all 
forms  of  letter  writing  and  other  composi- 
tion. In  this  valuable  essential  of  a  busi- 
ness education  It  is  far  in  advance  of  other 
t)usiness  schools.  This  institution  gives  a 
crowning  qualification  which  accounts  for 
the  remarkable  success  of  its  students.  Full 
and  special  Instructions  in  this  is  given  in 
the  institution  and  also  through  correspond- 
ence by  experienced  scholarly  instructors 
of  national  reputation.  The  remarkably  suc- 
cessful system  by  which  the  Instruction  is 
given  originated  with  the  university.     Such 
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offer  advantages  which  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands appreciate.  Those  who  can  not  leave 
their  homes  acquire  this  needed  accomplish- 
ment by  correspondence  while  continuing 
their  regular  occupation.  Write  the  Indian- 
apolis Business  University  for  full  par- 
ticulars. 


SALARIED  POSITIONS 

Cu  Be  Continued  While  You  Learn  a  Profestlon 
With  Us. 

By  their  clear,  concise  system,  the  National 
Correspondence  Schools,  Indianapolis,  are 
giving  thorough  and  comprehensive  instruc- 
tion in  law,  illustrating,  pharmacy,  scien- 
tific medical  branches,  letter  writing,  journal- 
ism, bookkeeping,  shorthand,  penmanship, 
telegraphy,  and  other  subjects.  These  are 
the  leading  professional  correspondence 
schools  of  the  country.  Their  original  and 
remarkably  successful  system  by  which  they 
give  instruction  is  far  superior  to  others,  and 
awakens  intense  enthusiasm  in  their  stu- 
dents, who  are  delighted  with  the  rapid 
progress  they  make. 

All  but  two  of  the  above  courses  are 
taught  by  resident  instruction  at  the  Indi- 
anapolis College  of  Law,  the  National 
School  of  Illustrating,  and  the  Indianapolis 
Business  University,  each  of  which  has 
spring  and  summer  sessions.  We  suggest 
that  you  write  to  either,  stating  your 
wishes. 


—Pennsylvania  and  Erie  lines,  via  Chautau- 
qua lake,  opens  that  date.  For  particulars 
address  W.  W.  Richardson,  district  pas- 
senger agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


HOW  TO  QO  TO  BUFFALO. 

New  Pan-American  Buffalo  line  formed 
by  the  Pennsylvania  and  Erie  lines  will 
open  May  5th.  This  is  the  "Akron  Route," 
via  Chautauqua  lake.  Passengers  go 
through  from  Indianapolis  to  Pan-American 
exposition  without  stepping  from  train.  De- 
tails about  schedules,  fares  and  exposition 
attractions  may  be  ascertained  from  W.  W. 
Richardson,  district  passenger  agent,  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 


AKRON    ROUTE  VIA    CHAUTAUQUA   LAKB  TO 
BUFFALO. 

Pan-American  exposition  visitors  may  go 
through  to  Buffalo  from  Indianapolis  with- 
out changing  cars  on  and  after  May  5th. 
Fan-American  Buffalo  line— ''Akron  Route" 


Mrs.  Prunk's  school  of  oratory  gives  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  training  of  gradu- 
ates, preparing  lor  their  final  orations.  Her 
wide  and  varied  experience  in  this  work 
and  the  continued  increasing  attendance 
speak  for  the  efficiency  of  her  instruction. 


PASSB  PARTOUT  OUTFITS. 

Teachers  who  wish  to  frame  their  pictures 
will  be  interested  in  this:  A  box  of  six 
beautiful  etchings;  six  8xl0-inch  mats;  six 
8xl0-lnch  backs;  one  tube  of  paste;  one 
brush;  roll  binding  paper;  rings;  hangers; 
easels;  full  instructions  with  each  box;  price 
t>5  cents.  Advertised  by  Art  Study  Com- 
pany, 307-321  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

These  goods  are  of  special  value  to  teach- 
ers, and  being  made  up  of  some  of  the  most 
popular  art  study  pictures,  we  wish  to  draw 
their  attention  to  them. 


BUROPB. 

We  will  offer  liberal  inducements  to  those 
interested  in  school  work  who  desire  to  or- 
ganize clubs  of  five  or  more  to  join  our 
grand  tour  by  specially  chartered  steamer. 
Write  for  particulars.  Frank  C.  Clark,  111 
Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  King-Richardson  Company  offers 
about  as  good  a  thing  for  teachers,  who 
wish  to  employ  their  time  profitably  during 
the  summer,  as  can  be  found  anywhere. 
This  concern  is  well  rated  in  Dun  and  Brad- 
street's,  and  is  well  known  to  many  teachers 
of  the  state. 

They  offer  legitimate  employment  on  a 
definite  guarantee  salary,  wages  about  the 
,  same  as  the  average  teacher  receives.  The 
work  differs  somewhat  with  each  individ- 
ual. They  employ  a  large  force,  some  as- 
sisting in  office  work,  some  do  road  work, 
others  act  as  organizers  in  enrolling  stu- 
dents to  take  their  courses  by  correspond- 
ence. 
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It  will  be  to  your  Interest  to  call  upon  or 
address  them,  1116  Stevenson  Building,  In* 
dlanapolis,  Ind. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Were  the  question  asked,  who  is  the 
greatest  scholar  that  America  has  pro- 
duced, from  many  the  answer  would  be 
Abraham  Lincoln.  For  clearness  of  percep- 
tion, strength  of  diction,  and  soundness  of 
Judgment  he  stands  without  a  peer.  His 
wonderful  tact,  combined  with  his  cultured 
talents,  secured  and  held  for  him  the  ad- 
miration alike  of  statesmen,  scholars,  and 
sages.  How  did  he  secure  his  education? 
By  systematic  home  study.  The  Carnegie 
college,  at  Rogers,  Ohio,  assists  the  student 
to  systematize  his  efforts.  It  is  intended  to 
help  those  who,  like  Lincoln,  find  it  out  of 
the  question  to  attend  college,  but  who  are 
ambitious  to  secure  an  education.  The  col- 
lege sends  sample  lessons -and  circulars  free 
to  any  address.  The  student  receives  in- 
struction at  his  home  or  place  of  business. 
The  college  is  enrolling  a  large  number  of 
students.  Address  the  college.  "Free  tui- 
tion" to  one  in  each  county  in  Indiana. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY, of  New  York,  is 
The  LARGEST  Company  in  the  world. 
The  OLDEST  active  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany in  America. 
The  BEST  on  Earth. 

It   gives   AUTOMATIC   PAID-UP   INSUR- 
ANCE. 

EXTENDED  INSURANCE. 
Large  CASH  surrender  values. 
Large  LOAN  values  at  5  per  cent,  interest 
per  annum. 

When  placing  insurance  on  your  life  be 
sure  to  get  it  la 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY OF  NEW  YORK. 
W.  A.  HAMILTON,  General  Agent, 
24  South  6th  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


from  a  professional  and  intellectual  stand- 
point are  of  value  to  them,  and  that  by 
proper  organization,  arrangements  can  be 
made  with  publishers  of  educational  and 
general  literature,  resulting  in  very  large  re- 
ductions from  prevailing  prices,  W.  L. 
Dixon  and  A.  L.  Carey  have  formed  this  as- 
sociation, with  principal  offices  at  93  Fifth 
Avenue,  N.  Y.,  with  branch  offices  in  the 
various  educational  centers  of  the  United 
States.  This  organization  is  highly  recom- 
mended by  books  and  business  men  as  thor- 
oughly reliable.  The  objects  of  this  associa- 
tion are:  First,  to  enable  teachers  to  pro- 
vide themselves  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 
with  current  publications;  second,  to  provide 
for  the  teachers  a  means  of  profitably  em- 
ploying their  vacation  time  and  thereby  in- 
creasing their  income;  third,  to  maintain  in 
the  various  offices  of  the  association  free 
registration  bureaus,  in  this  way  assisting 
its  members  to  positions.  A  local  office  has 
been  established  in  this  city  under  the  direc- 
tion of  A.  F.  J.  Cox. 


THE  CENTURY  A350CIATI0N. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  placing  within 
the  reach  of  teachers  standard  works  which 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Proof  sheets  are  out  for  a  new  book  by 
Hon.  Hervey  D.  Vories,  ex-State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.  The  title  is 
"Vories's  Laboratory  Method  of  Teaching 
English  and  Touch  Typewriting  Together; 
or,  A  Complete  Guide  for  the  Stenographer, 
the  Business  Man,  the  Writer  and  the 
Teacher  of  English.'*  The  book  fully  meets 
the  demands  of  its  title,  as  there  are  careful, 
systematic,  complete,  and  well-arranged  In- 
struction and  guidance  on  every  subject  cov- 
ered by  its  title.  The  question  of  how  to 
divide  words  at  the  end  of  the  line  is  care- 
fully set  out  in  rules  with  illustrations,  and 
with  such  clarity  and  brevity  as  to  make 
this  troublesome  subject  readily  understood. 
We  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  learn  that 
this  is  the  first  appearance  of  such  rules  in 
print.  Nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever  been 
written  before.  Try  to  divide  the  word 
trickling  and  then  consult  the  dictionary, 
and  the  advantages  of  such  rules  will  be  at 
once  apparent. 

The  discrimination  in  the  choice  of  words 
is  so  well  arranged  that  the  title  of  this 
chapter  should  be,  "Choice  of  Words  Illia- 
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trated."  The  words  are  arranged  In  com- 
parative  sentences,  giying  the  right  and  the 
wrong  uses  in  each  case.  This  arrangement 
01  the  words  in  sentences  is  the  climax  to 
the  instmction  in  English,  as  it  saves  the 
trouble  of  running  to  the  dictionary  to  see 
how  the  word  is  used  in  sentences,  and  at 
the  same  time  fixes  the  correct  use  in  the 
mind.  Here  is  a  sample  illustration  taken 
at  random  from  the  book  of  the  specific  in- 
Btmction  in  English:  "Tour  favor  has  been 
received  and  I  assure  you  it  is  highly  'ap- 
preciated' (esteemed)."  ("Appreciate  weighs 
both  the  good  and  the  bad  qualities  or  in- 
tentions. Bad  intentions  in  a  favor?  Es- 
teem weighs  the  good  qualities  or  inten- 
tions.") This  is  a  common  error  that  well- 
nigh  everyone  makes.  This  book  shows  us 
how  to  correct  all  such  common  errors  that 
make  us  ridiculous,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  furnishes  a  plan  for  the  practice  of  the 
right  word,  so  that  the  use  of  the  right  word 
may  be  drilled  into  habit.  We  wish  that  we 
could  give  more  space  to  this  phase  of  the 
work.  We  can  not  suppress  the  wish  that 
this  book  might  get  into*  the  hands  of  every 
school  teacher  in  the  land.  Many  teachers 
use  bad  English;  this  the  pupils  hear,  re- 
peat, and  then  the  bad  habit  becomes  fixed; 
and  then  a  larger  part  of  the  remainder  of 
the  life  is  devoted  to  the  breaking  up  of 
these  bad  habits.  The  book  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  everyone  that  makes  any  pre- 
tense of  teaching  Bngllsb. 

Spelling  is  treated  in  a  diflferent  manner 
from  any  work  yet  brought  out  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  different  forms  of  the  words  are 
spelled,  and  the  question  of  doubling  or  not 
doubling  the  last  letter  when  another  sylla- 
ble is  added  is  brought  out  Then  the  pre- 
fixes and  suflElxes  are  added,  and  this  brings 
up  the  question  of  when  to  use  the  hyphen 
with  the  prefixes  and  suffixes,  and  the  rules 
for  hyphening  words  are  fixed  in  the 
mind.  Then  the  synonyms,  the  antonyms, 
and  the  homonyms  of  the  words  are 
spelled.  This  brings  out  several  important 
points,  the  best  of  which  is  that  it  enlarges 
the  vocabulary.  Take  the  word  "scold,"  for 
illQstration.  Every  pupil  would  know  the 
meaning  of  this  word,  but  this  plan  enables 
each  pupil  to  add  to  his  list  of  words  the 
words  vixen,  virago  and  termagant,  as  they 
are  synonyms  of  scold.    Then  add  the  anto- 


nyms for  each  word,  and  the  vocabulary  is 
still  further  increased. 

This  plan  brings  out  the  difference  in  the 
ending  of  adjectives  and  nouns.  For  in- 
stance, attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  the  noun  dissension,  but  that  the 
proper  adjectival  form  is  dissentious. 

The  work  covers  in  the  same  careful  and 
painstaking  way  the  subjects  of  division  of 
words,  spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization, 
word  formation,  diction,  forms  for  business 
correspondence,  English,  and  the  last  part 
of  the  book  is  a  speller,  a  word-builder,  and 
a  dictionary.  In  short,  the  book  contains 
complete  and  specific  instruction  and  guid- 
ance on  every  phase  of  work  that  tue  sten- 
ographer, the  business  man,  the  writer,  the 
editor,  and  the  teacher  of  English  should 
know  and  use. 

Xhe  book  is  especially  well  arranged  for 
the  teaching  of  all  the  essential  subjects  co- 
ordinately.  It  is  well  known  that  many 
stenographers  handle  their  shorthand  and 
their  typewriters  very  well,  but  they  are  so 
deficient  in  English  as  to  be  barred  from  the 
more  remunerative  positions.  If  the  learner 
will  follow  the  guidance  of  this  book  he  will 
come  out  so  well  prepared  in  English  that 
he  can  command  the  highest  salary.  The 
great  advantage  of  this  plan  is  in  the  fact 
that  the  learner's  time  is  not  increased  in 
the  learning  of  all  these  subjects.  For  in- 
stance, penmanship  is  taught  at  the  same 
time  that  English  in  all  its  phases  is  taught 
by  this  plan;  and  the  learner's  time  is  not 
increased.  The  advantages  of  touch  type- 
writing are  so  generally  recognized  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  add  anything  on  this 
point 

The  book  combines  the  teaching  of  all  the 
essential  subjects  in  such  a  happy  way  as 
to  make  each  contribute  to  the  teaching  of 
the  other.  The  book  is  worthy  of  a  place 
in  every  library  and  is  an  absolute  essential 
to  every  stenographer,  business  man,  writer, 
and  teacher  of  English. 

The  book  is  published  by  the  Hollenbeck 
Press,  and  this  is  sufficient  guarantee  of  the 
mechanical  make-up  of  the  book. 


The  Progressive  Course  in  Reading  in  five 
or  seven  books,  by  Geo.  J.  Aldrlch  and 
Alexander    Forbes,    published    by    Butler, 
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Sheldon  &  Company,  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Chicago. 

In  the  First  Book  of  this  series  is  the 
alphabet  with  the  sentence  method.  Very 
soon  the  sounds  of  letters  are  progressively 
introduced  and  the  words  are  divided  into 
their  elements.  Word  building  and  phonetic 
reviews  are  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
First  Reader,  The  criticism  must  be  favor- 
able as  to  gradation,  choice  of  subject  mat- 
ter, child  life  in  thought  and  picture,  and 
typography.  True,  the  illustrations,  except 
of  objects  used  in  sense  training,  are  not 
colored.  But  the  pictures  are  well  adapted 
to  illustrate  the  text  and  to  interest  the 
child,  even  if  there  ai-e  no  red  pumpkins, 
green  cows,  badly  colored  rainbows,  and 
civilized  children  in  barbarous  colored  gar- 
ments. 

The  second  book  is  well  adapted  to  aid  the 
pupil  in  learning  the  printed  word-form.  The 
new  words  are  given  at  the  head  of  the 
lesson.  They  are  divided  into  syllables  hav- 
ing the  accent  and  the  silent  letters  indi- 
cated, and  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  marked. 
The  child  is  given  help  which  leads  to  self- 
mastery  and  self-confidence.  More  than 
thirty  exercises  are  given  in  phonetics, 
word  building  and  suggestions  for  study. 
The  selections  of  stories,  fables  and  rhymes 
are  well  chosen.  In  the  third  book  the  ma- 
terial is  grouped  under  appropriate  head- 
ings. By  this  arrangement  there  is  a  con- 
tinuity of  interest  in  a  group  of  closely  re- 
lated topics  without  the  loss  of  interest  as 
would  be  the  case  in  long  selections  for  this 
grade.  Many  of  the"  selections  are  chosen 
from  books  of  interest  and  value  to  children 
and  a  supplementary  list  of  these  books  is 
appended  to  aid  the  teachers  in  selecting  a 
usable  librai'y. 


The  progressive  course  in  reading  meets 
in  a  remarkable  degree  the  demands  for  a 
new  series  of  text-booloi  in  reading. 


Murillo,  by  Bstelle  M.  HurlL— The  Decem- 
ber, 1900,  issue  of  the  Riverside  Art  Series 
is  devoted  to  the  great  Spanish  artist, 
Murillo.  This  book  shows  the  same  care 
that  has  been  given  to  the  preceding  issues. 
Inasmuch  as  the  art  work  is  pressing  upon 
the  public  schools,  every  teacher  should 
have  this  series.  [Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Com- 
pany: 40  cents.] 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Company  have'  begun  a 
series  of  mathematical  monographs  issued 
under  the  general  editorship  of  Professor 
Webster  Wells,  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
series  to  make  direct  contribution  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  teachers  of  mathematics  by 
presenting  freshly  written  and  Interesting 
monographs  upon  the  history,  theory  and 
methods  of  teaching  both  elementary  and 
advanced  subjects.  The  first  four  numbers 
in  the  series  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  famous  geometrical  theorems,  the  prob- 
lems and  their  history,  by  William  W.  Ru- 
pert. Teachers  of  mathematics  will  be 
greatly  helped  by  these  books.  [D.  C. 
Heath,  Chicago;    price  10  cents  each.] 


ANFANG  UND  ENDE,  by  Paul  Heyse, 
edited  for  school  use  by  Max  Lentz.  This 
charming  story,  adapted  to  second-year  Ger- 
man 'students,  contains  a  great  variety  of 
words  and  idioms.  Suggestive  and  helpful 
notes  and  a  vocabulary  are  included.  [Amer- 
ican Book  Co.;  105  pages,  80  cents.] 


Krase  S  Dcwcntcr,  ^^TiuTiMfi 


Mamufaotueibs  of 

Warm  Air  Furnaces  and 
Sanitary  Dry  Closets. 


ENGINEERS 


427-429  E.  Washington  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


They  make  a  speotalty  of  HEATINO  AND  VENTILATINe  SCHOOL  B0ILDINS8. 
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AD  VEBTISEMENT8, 


MARTHA  DUNHAM. 


Winchester,  Ind. 
Dear  Mr,  Vories: 

This  Is  an  excellent  position,  I  am 
glad  you  sent  me  here-  I  wonder  why 
I  taught  so  long*  This  b  easier  work 
and  better  pay.  Your  Laboratory 
methods  enabled  me  to  finish  my  work 
much  quicker  and  at  less  expense.  Show 
this  letter  to  all  my  friends. 
Very  respectfully, 

MARTHA  DUNHAM, 


Send  for  100  half-tone  pictures 
of  students  that  have  recently 
taken  positions* 


Five  times  as  larg^e  as  any  other 
business  school  in  this  State* 
Second  larg^est  in  the  world* 


BVORIEQ'Q         P"" 
USINESS  COLLEOC 
Phonea  1864.      HonnBent  Plaee.      ^KKtm 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
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THE  RIVERSIDE  LITERATURE  SERIES 

COmPLBTB   niASTKBPIBCKS  IN  PB08B   AND   POBTBY   FBOn  THB 
GREATEST  AHEBRIOAN  AND  BNGI^ISH    AUTHORS. 

With  IrUroduetums,  NoteB,   Historical  Sketehea  and  Biographical  Sketches. 

■ACH,  BBOULAE  8IN6LI  ITOMBBB,  PAPIB*  15  0BNT8,  NET. 

No.  RECENT  ISSUES. 

137.  BloniBR'S  Iliad.    Books  I«  VI,  XXII  and  XXIV.    Translated  by  WUllain  Cullen 

Bryant.    With  Introdnction,  Notes,  and  a  Pronoancinc  Vocabulary  of  t^roper  Ka mes. 

138.  HAIVTHORNB'S  Custom  Hoase«  and  Jllaln  Street.    With  Introduction  and  Notes. 

139.  H01VBLLS9   Doorstep  Acquaintance,  and  Otber  Sketches.     With  a  Biographical 

Introduction  and  Notes. 

140.  THACKERAY'S  Henry  Esmond.    With  Introduction  and  Notes,  and  with  many  Illus- 

trations by  Qeorre  Dn  Maurier,  Thackeray  and  others.    (Quintuple  Ifumber),  paper,  60  cents, 
net ;  cloth,  75  cents,  n«(. 


141.  Tkree  Outdoor  Papers  by  THOITIAS  IVBNTIVORTH  HIGGINSON.    With  a  Bie- 

graphioal  Sketch,  and  an  Index  of  Plants  and  Animals  Named. 

142.  RUSKIN'S  Sesame  and  lollies:    I.  Of  Kinds'  Treasuries;     II.  Of  4lueens'  Gar- 


dens.   With  Introduction  and  Notes. 

143.  PLUTARCH'S  Life  of  Alexander  tke  Great*  North'9   Trantlation.    With  Introduction 

and  Notes. 

144.  SCU ODER'S  Book  of  Lceends. 

145.  HAWTHORNE'S  Gentle  Boy,  and  Otker  Tales.    With  Notes. 

146.  liONGFBIiLOlVS  Ciilles  Corey  of  the  Salem  Farms.    With  Introductory  Kote  and  an 

Appendix  containing  Hints  and  Directions  for  the  Representation  of  the  Play  on  the  Stage. 

147.  POPE'S  Rape  of  the  Lock,  and  Other   Poems.     Kdited  by  Henry    IV.  Boynton, 

Instructor  in  English,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.    With  an  Introduction  and  Notes. 
R.    (Extra  No.)  HAWTHORNE'S  Selected  Twice-Told  Tales.  New  York  Begmts*  Require- 
ments.    Paper,  20  cents  net ;  cloth,  30  cents  net. 

OTHER  NUMBERS  IN  PREPARATION. 

A  deeeriptive  circular  giving  the  Table  of  Contentt  of  each  number  of  the  Seriee 
will  be  eent  on  explication. 

HOUGHTON.     MIFFLIN     AND     COMPANY 

4  PARK  ST..  BOSTON  11  SAST  17TH  ST..  NSW  YORK  378-388  WABA8H  AVS..  CHIOAQO 

'*  With  respect  to  educational,  literary,  and  artistic  features,  Judson  &  Bender's  Graded 
Literature  Readers  reach  a  standard  of  excellence  not  hitherto  attained  or  attempted.  ^^ 

GRADED    LITERATURE    READERS 

EDITED       BY 

HARRY    PRATT    JUDSON,    LLD., 

DEAN  OF  THE  FACULTIES  OF  ARTS.  LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

AND 

IDA    C.    BENDER, 

SUPERVISOR   OF   PRIMARY   GRADES    IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  BUFFALO.  NEW  YORK 

These  readers  have  already  been  adopted  hy  ^^  of  the  i2g  cities  in  the  United  States  which  have 
a  population  of  not  less  than  2^,000  eacby  including 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  WASHINGTON 

NEW  HAVEN  DETROIT  BUFFALO  PROVIDENCE 

DES  MOINES  ROCHESTER                 JERSEY  CITY  HARTFORD 

TRENTON  WORCESTER                 KALAMAZOO  WACO,  ETC.,  ETC, 

For  special  terms  for  introduction  and  exchange,  write  to  the  puhlishers 

MAYNARD,  MERRILL  &  CO.    :    PUBLISHERS 

29,  3t  And  33  East  Nineteenth  Street,  Ne<w  York 
U  D,  WILLIAMS,  203-206  Michigan  Axfenae,  CfricMgo       :       t       x       :       :       H.  L  SMITH,  16  A^tbaHon  *PUux,  Boston 
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NO  SALOONS  IN  DANVILLE. 


tTbe 


Central  *Kormal  College, 

(BetaMiebeO  fn  1870.) 

Danville*  Inbiana* 


OFFERS  EXCEPTIONAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  TEACHERS: 

Spring  and  Summer  Students  mmj  select  from  the  following  Speeial  Work  for  Teachers :  Two 
Terms  in  Psychology,  Two  Terms  in  Teachers'  Training,  One  Term  in  Science  of  Pedagogy,  One 
Term  in  Applied  Psychology,  One  Term  in  Methods  for  Primary  Teachers,  including  Model  School, 
Two  Terms  in  Teachers'  Keading  Circle  Work,  One  Term  in  Methods  in  Arithmetic,  One  Term  in 
Methods  in  Grammar,  One  Term  in  Methods  in  Beading,  Two  Terms  in  Latin,  One  Term  in  Physios, 
Two  Terms  in  Algebra,  Two  Terms  in  Rhetoric,  One  Term  in  American  Literature,  One  Term  in 
English  Literature,  Two  Terms  in  Vocal  Music  for  the  Public  Schools,  Two  Terms  in  Drawing,  One 
Term  in  Elocution,  One  Term  in  Physical  Culture  for  the  Public  Schools.  All  the  above  classee  in 
charge  of  Expert  Teachers. 

THE  COLLEGE  IN  GENERALi  The  above  work  is  esnecially  for  teachers,  but  there 
are  as  many  more  classes  for  the  General  Student.  There  will  be  classes  in  all  the  Common  and 
High-School  Branches,  and  in  addition  many  in  Langufige,  Science,  Mathematics,  Bookkeeping, 
Shorthand,  etc.     Write  us  what  you  want  and  we  will  tell  you  if  we  can  accommodate  you. 

Expenses:  Tuition  $10.00  for  the  Spring  Term  of  ten  weeks:  $8.00  for  the  Summer  Term  of 
eight  weeKs;  Board  $1.50  per  week;  Boom  Bent  $0.50  per  week.  $29.00  will  secure  Tuition,  Board 
and  Boom  Bent  for  ten  weeks. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  i  The  commercial  department  is  progressiye.  We  ase 
the  famous  Ellis  system,  not  an  imitation  of  it.  Every thin|f  is  learned  by  actually  doing  it.  This 
college  was  the  first  one  in  Indiana  to  introduce  Actual  Business  in  its  commercial  course.  Thia  was 
done  in  1878.  Our  students  are  mostly  from  the  farm  and  village.  The  expense  of  our  coane  is 
about  one-half  that  charged  in  city  colleges,  and  they  give  no  more  than  we  do.  You  have  many  ad- 
vantages here  not  found  in  the  city.     Why  waste  your  money? 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  i  No  other  college  does  so  much  in  this  subject.  Every  ladia&a 
teacher  should  study  grammar  with  Professor  Bigdon  next  spring  and  summer.  We  have  five 
teachers  of  grammar  and  literature. 

MU^ICi  The  School  of  Music  of  the  C.  N.  C.  is  not  surpassed  in  the  West  At  the  head 
of  the  Piano  Department  is  Prof.  E<lward  Ebert-Buchheim,  formerly  instructor  in  the  celebrated 
Esllak  Academy  of  Berlin.  Miss  Louise  Hughes,  Teacher  of  Voice,  has  studied  three  years^  in 
Milan,  Italy,  under  the  elder  Lamperti,  and  has  sung  in  concerts  in  London  and  New  York.  Prof. 
Fred  KoUmeyer,  Bandmaster,  is  a  teacher  and  director  of  many  years'  experience.  He  plays  first 
violin  in  the  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Indianapolis.     Write  for  tenm  and  furUier  parUculan, 

LOCATION  I  Danville  is  the  ideal  college  town.  It  is  located  twenty  miles  west  of  Indi- 
anapolis on  the  St.  Louis  Division  of  the  Big  Four  B.  B.     There  is  not  a  aaloon  %n  the  town, 

CALENDAR  i  The  Spring  Term  opens  April  2,  1901.  The  Summer  Term  opens  June  11, 
1901. 

FREE  I    Our  illustrated  catalogue  and  a  copy  of  '  *  Good  Books ''  FBEE. 


▲DDBSaS  ALL  OOMMTTNIOATIOITS  TO 

JONATHAN  RIGDON,  President, 
or  C  A.  HARGRAVE,  Sec  and  Treas. 
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2Sth  YEAR. 

Where  will  You  Attend  School  the  Coming  Term? 
Before  decidiag,  nend  tor  Catalogue  of  the 

Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 

AND  BUSINESS  COLLEQE, 

VALPARAISO,  INDIANA, 

AND  CONSIDER  THE  ADVANTAGES  OFFERED 

Spring  Term  will  open  April  2nd;  Summer  Term  will  open  June  lOtb. 

THJB  iniPBOTBllIBNTS  COmonSNCBD  EARI^Y  liAST  YEAR,  con- 
sisting of  a  new  SOIBNOB  HAIjIj,  NEW  DORHEITOBY^  enlargement 
of  tbe  I4IBRARY9  enlargentent  of  OOHIIIIBBOI AI4  HAIiU*  ete.^  are  nearly 
all  completed.   Tbe^  tcbool  is  now  weU  equipped  with  baildinsrs,  laboratories,  library, 

*)llo 


and  apparatua,  for  doing  srood  work  in  tbe  following 


gar  ten. 

ogy,  Bn„ , , , 

Commefoial  Pboliograpby  and  Typewriting,  Reyiew^' 

Witb  tbe  exception  of  private  leiient  in  Mnsic,  one  tnition  payi  for  initrnotion  in 
any  or  all  of  tbese  departments. 

DURING  TUB  SPRING  AND  SUIHRIBR  TBRIHS,  in  addition  to  tbe 
regular  classes,  in  tbe  various  departments,  tbe  sebool  will  offer  review  work  in  all  of 
tbe  common  and  bigber  brancbes. 

For  Indiana  students  tliere  nrlll  be  classes  nslng  tbe  text  books 
antliorlzed  by  tbe  State. 

It  is  tbe  purpose  of  tbe  sobool  to  do  bonest  work,  suob  as  will  merit  tbe  continued 
approval  of  educators  everywhere. 

urblle  tbe  attendance  Is  large^  yet  tbe  classes  are  so  sectioned  tbat  tbe  aver- 
age number  in  eacb  class  does  not  exceed  40  students. 

Sebool  Is  In  session  tbe  entire  Year*  New  classes  are  organised,  not  at 
tbe  beginning  only,  but  at  different  periods  during  tbe  term,  so  tbat  students  may 
enter  at  any  time  and  find  classes  suited  to  tbeir  wants. 


like  equal  advantsMces*    Tuition  $10  per  term.    Good  board  and  well-Airnisbed 
room,  11.50  to  11.90  per  week. 

Catalogue  giving  full  particulars  mailed  free.    Address 

H.  B.  BROWN,  President, 
or  O.  P.  KINSBY,  VIce-PresMent. 

CALENDAR:  Spring  Term  will  open  April  271(1 ;  Summer  Term,  June  10th; 
Fall  Term,  September  3d;  First  Winter  Term,  November  12th;  Second 
Winter  Term,  January  21,  1901, 
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THE  CROWELL  APPARATUS  FOR  PHYSICS 
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The  Crowell  Apparatus  Co., 


Eastern  OiBce, 

HAMILTON,  N.  Y 


930-32-34-36  Ft.  Wayne  Avenue, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IHD. 
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SPRING  AND  SUMMER  5CH00L-TRI-STATE 
NORMAL,  ANGOLA,  IND. 


There  will  be  a  fine  gathering  of  teachers 
in  the  Tri-State  Normal  this  spring  and  sum- 
mer. 

Two  things  especially  will  attract: 

(a)  Attractions  for  those  who  want  to  get 
better  license  and  do  better  teaching. 

(b)  Attractions  for  those  who  want  univer- 
sity worlc  with  a  view  to  getting  credits  in 
some  leading  university. 

(a)  For  special  preparation  for  teaching: 
Everything  that  can  be  desired  in  this  line 
will  be  given,  by  the  best  teachers.  I  have 
not  space  to  name  all  these  classes.  Let  me 
specially  recommend  the  following:  (1) 
Grammar.  Two  classes,  (a)  one  for  teach- 
ers who  want  a  wide  range  of  the  subject- 
such  as  will  enable  them  to  male  a  decided 
hit  either  in  the  schoolroom  or  in  the  insti- 
tute. This  means  a  comprehension  not  of 
a  grammar,  but  of  grammar.  In  this  class 
you  will  have  a  grammarian  for  teacher, 
whose  methods  are  copyrighted,  and  whose 
ability  both  as  a  scholar  and  teacher  is  not 
excelled.  A  class  by  the  same  teacher, 
which  will  be  made  up  of  those  who  have 
not  studied  grammar,  and  those  who  are  not 
already  very  fair  grammarians.  (2)  A  class 
in  English  analysis  by  the  same  teacher, 
using  his  recently  copyrighted  methods. 
(3)  Arithmetic,  four  classes— (a)  One  begin- 
ning with  the  first  of  Cook  and  Cropsey.  (b) 
Another  using  the  same  book  beginning  at 
percentage  and  going  through,  (c)  Another 
class  using  Ray's  higher,  beginning  at  per- 
centage and  going  through,  (d)  A  teachers* 
class,  using  no  text  book.  In  this  class  we 
enjoy  freedom.  Here  is  where  you  will  be 
surprised.  This  is  my  class.  For  years  I 
have  longed  to  be  free  from  books  and  an- 
swers. It  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  When 
the  answer  is  before  us  we  can  guess  it 
out,  but  in  this  class  we  have  to  know,  not 
guess.  This  is  delightful.  In  this  class  no 
study  outside  is  required.  We  come  fresh 
into  the  class  for  an  hour's  tussle  and  it  is 
the  liveliest  hour  of  the  twenty-four.  The 
enthusiasm  is  boundless.  In  this  class  I 
promise  you  to  give  a  thorough  desire  to 
teach  the  so-called  dry  subject.  I  especially 
invite  you  to  join  Professor  Bailey's  train- 


ing class  for  teachers.  Every  possible  per- 
plexity about  the  teaching  of  every  grade, 
and  every  difficulty  about  government  and 
school  organization  are  discussed  by  one 
who  has  gone  through  all  this  work  in  the 
public  schools  from  the  lower  grades  up  to 
the  superintendent.  From  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived about  this  class,  from  teachers  over 
all  the  states,  I  would  say  that  the  work 
done  is  intensely  practical.  I  ought  to  speak 
in  detail  of  geography,  history,  physiology, 
reading  circle  work,  drawing,  and  so  on, 
but  I  can  not.  1  say  again,  that  everything 
will  be  taught  that  has  to  do  with  teaching, 
and  all  by  experts. 

(b)  Attractions  for  those  who  would  take 
university  works:  Already  high  school 
teachers  are  arranging  to  be  here  as  soon  as 
their  schools  are  out.  I  just  got  a  letter 
from  principal  of  high  school  in  one  of  the 
large  towns  of  cue  state,  saying,  "I'll  be 
with  you  in  June  for  summer  school,  and 
will  stay  all  next  year  to  get  classical  course 
finished,  with  a  view  to  finishing  in  Chicago 
university.  My  superintendent  has  given 
me  a  year's  leave  of  absence." 

Physical  Attractions.— Our  county  is  cov- 
ered with  fine  la^es,  about  100  in  all.  An- 
gola is  beautifully  shaded  and  every  way 
clean.  (No  saloons  in  the  county  or  town.) 
Students  are  admitted  into  the  best  homes. 
I'd  9ay,  write  early  for  a  home.  We  shall 
be  crowded,  but  if  you  let  me  know  we  will 
find  you  a  good  place.  Board,  furnished 
room  and  tuition  $2.85  per  week.  No  halls. 
All  are  homed  in  families. 

Spring  school  of  10  weeks  opens  April  2. 
Summer  school  of  10  weeks  opens  June  11. 
You  can  enter  any  week  in  the  term.  Need 
not  wait  for  beginning  of  term.  We  have 
fine  musical,  business  and  law  schools. 
Chas.  D.  Nason,  Ph.  D.,  of  University  of 
Pa.,  has  general  charge  of  pedagogical  de- 
partment. 

Come  and  we  promise  the  best  summer  of 
your  life  and  a  most  delightful  time.  Ask 
for  catalogue. 

L.  M.  SNIFF,  A.  M.,    President, 

Angola,  Indiana. 
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FEES  ABOLISHED 


Indiana  University 


At  the  November  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Indiana  Universitj 
the  following  resolution  was  passed : 


*'  Whereas,  It  is  desirable  that  admissioQ  and  attendance  be 
absolutely  free  to  the  people  of  the  state,  therefore  be  it 

Rbsolved,  That  from  and  after  January  1,  1901,  all  contingent 
fees  be  abolished  except  in  the  School  of  Law,  provided,  however, 
that  this  resolution  shall  not  be  construed  to  do  away  with  a  reasonable 
charge  for  the  use  of  the  gymnasiums,  library,  and  equipments  and 
supplies  of  the  laboratories. '' 


A  second  edition  of  the  Illustrated  Announcement  of  the  University  was 
issued  November  1.  The  announcement  of  the  Spring  and  Summer  terms  will 
be  issued  about  February  1. 

For  catalogues,  illustrated  announcement,  or  other  publications  of  the 
University,  address  the  Registrar,  or 


JOSEPH  SWAIN,  President 
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ROCHESTER  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY.  ROCHESTER,  IND. 

FBATVRBS  OF  THE  •CHOOL. 

1.  All  toaohen  »re  fpeeialiits  and  UnWenity  trained.  2.  Thorouffhneff  oharaotoriMa  every  department 
S.  Penonal  private  initnietion  ii  giren  when  needed.  4.  Clauef  are  not  larget  thai  giving  the  student  advan- 
tagef  not  pofrible  in  crowded  ichooli.  5.  Review  work  in  Common  Branohef  every  term.  6.  All  Aeademie  and 
College  work  done  with  ni  need  not  be  done  over  again  ihould  the, student  attend  a  higher  ins  titntion  of  learning. 
7.  Oredita  from  onr  school  are  accepted  in  all  firstrclass  Oolleges  and  Universities.  8.  Stndents  may  enter  at  any 
time.  9.  Bzpenses  are  as  low  as  possible  consistent  with  decent  living. 

DBPARTMBNTA. 

1.  Preparatory.  2.  Academic.  3.  Collegiate.  4.  Normal.  5.  Music.  6.  Oratory.  7.  Commercial.  8.  Short- 
hand and  Typewriting. 

It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  attend  school  where  neither  time  nor  money  is  wasted— where  the  principle  that 
"  Idmeation  is  a  self-activity  "  is  not  a  mere  theory,  but  a  fact  of  the  everyday  work  of  the  school. 

Wrtt0  for  Cataiocwe.  W.  H.  BANTA,  President. 

THE  INDIANA  SCHOOL  BOOK  CO*, 

Who  have  a  contract  for  suppljing  text-books  to  the  Pnblic 
Schoola  of  the  State,  to  better  accommodate  the  patrons  of 
the  schools,  have  given  their  consent  that  all  their  books  maj 
be  handled  and  sold  bj  merchants  and  dealers.  Township  • 
Trustees  and  other  school  officers  shoald  make  an  earnest  ef- 
fort to  get  dealers  to  sell  the  adopted  books.  This  plan  bet- 
ter accommodates  patrons  and  school  children;  besides,  it 
saves  time  and  labor  to  the  Trustee,  and  relieves  him  of  all 
the  care  of  the  books,  as  well  as  saving  him  from  making 
quarterly  reports  of  his  book  sales. 

THE  INDIANA  SCHOOL  BOOK  CO. 
APVveTv  SeVyooVvs  &vil\^ 

YOU  CAN  LOCATE  for  the  summer  in  one  of  the  most  delightful  communities  and  spend  your 
time  profitably  in  the  oldest  and  most  famous  Normal  Institution  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  cost  will  be  no  more  than  if  you  were  to  remain  at  home  and  do  nothing. 

YOU  CAN  6ECURE  a  thorough  knowledge  of  every  subject  you  are  required  to  teach  from 
practical  teachers  of  careful  training  ana  wide  experience. 

YOU  CAN  LBARN  the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching  everv  subject.  The  special  classes 
in  Pedagogy,  Piiycholo^,  History,  Science  and  Philosophy  of  Education,  Superintendents' 
Sections,  etc.,  will  furnish  you  a  practical  understanding  of  correct  principles  upon  which  the 
teacher's  work  is  based,  and  will  give  you  freedom,  tact  and  originality  in  their  application. 

YOU  CAN  TAKE  special  work  in  nearly  every  branch  of  science  and  higher  mathematics;  in 
German,  French,  Latin  and  Greek  ;  in  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music ;  in  Elocution,  Oratory 
and  Physical  Culture ;  in  Business,  Typewriting  and  Stenography ;  in  Art,  etc. 

YOU  CAN  MEET  Superintendents,  Principals  and  Teachers  of  every  grade  of  public  and  private 
instruction ;  you  can  learn  their  special  methods  and  devices.  Yon  can  associate  with  some  of 
the  most  cultured  and  intelligent  people  from  every  section  of  the  country. 

YOU  CAN  HAVE  free  access  to  one  of  the  most  complete  professional  libraries ;  have  the  free 
use  of  extensive  scientific  apparatus. 

YOU  WILL  GO  AWAY  with  a  new  inspiration  for  your  work;  with  new  confidence  in  your- 
self; with  an  ability  to  successfully  engage  in  higher  and  more  lucrative  work.  You  will 
have  a  just  appreciation  of  the  superiority  of  the  **  Old  Normal*'  that  has  sent  out  into  the 
world  over  50,000  successful  workers,  many  of  whom  are  now  leading  teachers  of  your  State. 

6END   NOW  for  the  new  illustrated  catalogue  and  full  information  concerning  the  famous 

NATIONAL  NORMAL  UNIYERSITYp 

LEBANON,  OHIO. 

J.  W.  WITHERS,  President.  C.  K.  HAMILTON,  Secretary. 
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THEODORE  LANGBEIN, 

Hlt^llllILwi     ''^P'^NAPOtlS,    INDIANA. 

School  HptMu  a  SpccUJty,    Skctchu  and 

ExHmatM  Ftsmiahcd  upon  Application 

Phone,  Central  8  on  MIO.  • 


WALTER  scon 


^.«     #.4^     We  are  Bohool  House  Architects. 
^  '**  Do  you  need  our  services  I 

If  not  now.  you  may  hereafter. 
Wea      ■  ■ 


«     K     ^ 


v/ 


study  to  please. 

^  A.  C.  Krutsch  &  Co., 

ARCHITECTS 


Suite  88  and  93  Baldwin  Block, 

•COR.  MARKET  AND  OEUWARE  8T8.,  INDIANAPOLIS. 


Lady  of  the  Lako,  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minttnl, 
Marmion,  each  com- 
plete with  notes.    Paper,  10  cents  ;  cloth,  35  cents. 

Ivanhoe,  Talisman,  Tales  from  Scott,  each,  boards, 
40  cents ;  cloth,  50  cents.    Send  for  catalogue. 

L  M.  CHAPLIN,  Warsaw,  M. 

TELEPHONE.  NEW  8S1. 

ARCHITECT 

ISSSgSdP^?"??^*^      INDIANAPOUS,  IMD. 

SS-S3  BAIiSWUr  BIiOOK. 


Potter 


Photographer 

27  East  Ohio  Street 


Individual  Instruction. 
Positions  Secured 


Day  and  Niffht  School. 


A.  L.  HARDY, 

SHORTHAND   SCHOOL/ 


Fully  800  students  have  secured  paying 
positions.  The  stenographer  in  office  of 
Educatur-Joumal  Co.  graduated  here.... 


RATES  TO  TEACHERS. 


AD  DIE  L,  HARDY, 

Ex-Coart  Reporter. 


Lemcke  Bldff.,  Tth  Floor. 
Telephone  900. 


Young  &  McMurray,  To  School  Teachers 


TMUORS 


•42  N.  Pennsylvania  St., 


INDIANAPOLIS. 


It  will  pay  every  school  teacher  who  reads  this  nottoe 
and  who  wishes  to  better  his  or  her  condition  in  life,  to 
write  at  once  for  our  beautiful  M-page  Illustrated  Cata- 

You  will' be  shown  how  you  can  easily  double  and 
treble  your  yearly  eamings.    Write  tO-day.    Address 
D.  L.  MUSSELMAN,  Preat., 

Qem  City  Business  College, 
Qu4ncy,  III. 


Art  Studio 


Next   Door 
to  RINK'S 


NEW  IDEAS        NEW  STYLE 
Photography  Prices,  $2  to  $9  per  Dozen 


hiham  b.  pattbn 


FRANK   H.  HUNTWORK 


PATTEN   &  HUNTWORK 
LAWYERS 

813-91A  LAW  BUILDINQ 
obnthal  rsLa^NONa  i  on  x^aeo  INDIANAPOLIS 

INTERSTATE  SCHOOL 

OF^CORRESPOHPijIjE 

Courses  According  to  Certiflcaie  Requirements 
378-388  Wabash  Avenue  CHICAGO 


MARK  YOUR  LINEN! 

STAMP,  INK  &  PADOCp 

Guaranteed  not  to  wash  out.     fc  V  U 

NATIONAL  SEAL  &  RUBBER  STAMP  CO. 

27  S.  MERIDIAN  ST.,     Indianapolis,  Ind. 

SUMMER  SESSION 
CORNELL   UNIVERSITY. 

July  5  to  August  i6,   1901. 

84  Oouraes  in  19  Departmenta.  Single  Tuition  Fee  of  tf5. 
Inexpeniiye  Living. 
For  Circular  and  Book  of  Views,  addreu 

The  Regktrar ,  Gomcll  Unhrcnity, 
^Ithfcoa.  K.  Y. 

SELF  HYPNOTIC  HEALINQ! 

1  have  made  a  late  discovery  that  enables  all  to  indace  tbe  h7?- 
notio  sleep  in  themselves  inst&ntly,  awaken  at  any  desired  ti«s 
and  thereby  cure  all  known  diseases  and  bad  habits.  Any  «■» 
can  Induce  thitt  sleep  In  themselves  instantly  at  first  trial,  ecu 
trol  their  dreams,  read  the  minds  of  friends  and  enamles,  vWt 
any  part  of  the  earth,  solve  hard  questions  and  problems  ia 
this  sleep  and  remember  all  when  awake.  This  so-osaiad  um- 
tal-Viaion  Lesson  will  be  sent  to  any  one  for  lOo  silver,  ac«aalt7 
enabling:  him  to  do  the  above  without  further  charge. 

PROF.  R.  e.:dutton. 

Department  P.  MoCOOK,  NEBRASKA. 

WHBH  WRITING  PLBASI^  HBKtlON  SDUCATOB^OmtKAl.. 
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AS  GOOD  AS  NEW 

THE    ENCYCLOPEDIA     BRITANNICA 

TU  LAOT  EDITION  WITH  AMERICAN  81 PPLKMEHT 

WE  HAVE  A  NUMBER  OF  SETS  AS  800D  AS  NEW 

That  we  offer  at  much  lesM  than  half  prlc« 
We  shall  be  pleaoed  to  quote  prices  on  New  or  Second-Hand 
books. 

8COFI  ELD'S  BOOKSTORE, 

It  TIBfilXIA  AVB!II%  IKDIAXAP0LI8,  MD. 

ANNUAL  DIVIDENDS 

OD  all  PolicioB  iasued  by  tbe 
CONNECTICUT  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

For  sample  Policy  and  full  information  send  name, 
address  and  a^e  at  last  birthday,  to 

CHAS.  P.  QBSENB, 

Reference:                                               General  A«ent. 
FRAKK  Z<.  JONSB,           76  Oommerclal  Club  BIdff. , 
•    -  >o£ZB. 


Bupt.  Pub.  Znetructlon. 


INDIANAPOL 


MENSURATION 


May  be  rendered  deliffbtfal- 

^- ly  easy  by  tbe  use  of  **Rulej 

■ad  Fornulas  In  Meesura  iJiHIC  tloa,"  con- 
Uininff  about  300  rules  and  III AUC  formulas,  all 
worked  out  from  fundamental  principles.  CAOV 
Only  Ten  Cents,  postpaid.  Enclose  a  CAOI 
dime  and  address  the  author, 


5upt.  HENRY  a. 


WILLIAHS, 
Marietta,  O. 


BEST  DICTIONARY  IN  THE  MARKET.  Bnglish- 
Oerman  and  Oerman-Eufflisb.  Fluegol-Schmidt-Tan- 
ter's,  2  Tols.,  }^  leather.    t5.2ii.    Express  paid. 

LEMCKE  &  BUECHNER, 

Qeneral  Booksellers  and 
Importers 
812  Broadway        -      NEW  YORK 

We  commend  our  senrfces  for  supplrlnir  American  and  Kor- 
elffn  booki*  at  be>t  terms.  Largest  stock  of  German  and  Krench 
books  kept  on  hand. 


I0& 


FINE  VISITING  CARDS 


For  Teachers  and  College  Professors 
Rreraid    by    Mail.,   SO   OsNTa. 

FRED.  C.  VICTOR,  PRINTER, 

INDIANAPOLIS. 

ALL  KINDS  OP  JOB  PRINTING  AT  LOW  PRICES 


Indiana  Dental  College. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY  OF  THE 

'Wnlvereiti?  of  llnManapoIis 

S.  W.  Cor.  Ohio  and  Delaware  8t.H.  iN0iAN4P0liS,  IND. 

Send  fur  Catalocpie  and  Infurntation. 

GIBSON    PANELS 

The  latest  In  Fhotufn-aphy  1«  a  facsimile  of  eil»0N*8 
,  8KKTCHE8,  and  this  new  procesx  1h  now  being  Intro- 
duced by  Messrs.  PIKR  A  HOADLKY,  the  leadlnflr  Fho- 
togri'apherv.  They  are  11  x  14,  and  the  ut^e  of  pen  and 
Ink  add  materially  to  the  photographer's  art. 

337  N.  P«nnsylvsnl«  St. 

Old  Phone  2862. 


ARRANGE  YOUR-^ 

SUMMER  TRIP 


TO  VISIT  THE 


Pan-American 
Exposition, 

May  1st  to  Nov.  1st,  1901 


AT 
BUFFALO 


NIAGARA   FALL8. 

One  of  the  Seyen  Wonders  of  the  World,  within  an 
hour's  ride  from  Buffalo. 


Thoufand  Islands.  Muskoka  Lakes,  The  Adiron- 
daoks  and  New  EnalaDd  points,  are  but  a  short  and 
delightful  ride  by  lake  or  rail. 


WEEKLY   EXCURSIONS 

BIG   FOUR   ROUTE 

TO   BUFFALO. 

On  Tuesdays,  May  7,  li,  81  and  28,  rate  of  one  fare,  plus  one 
dollar,  round  trip,  frood  for  return  leavinK  Buffalo  up  to  mid- 
niipht  of  the  tenth  day  following:  date  of  sale. 

On  all  through  tickets,  either  one  way  or  round  trip,  reading 
eaMt  of  Buffalo,  privilege  of  stop-over  for  ten  days  will  be 
granted  at  Buffalo,  on  deposit  of  ticket  with  Joint  Agent  at  that 
point  and  payment  of  tee  of  one  dollar. 


Gallon  or  write  Airent8  ''Big  Four'*  for  full  information, 
circulars  of  tbe  Exposition,  etc. 

WARREN  J.  LYNCN.  W.  P.  DCf  PE. 

Uen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt.  Asst.  G.  P.  &  T.  A. 

CINCINNATI,  O. 
H.  M.  BR0N80N,  Asst.  G.  P.  A.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  1N1>. 


HALF  RATES    TO 


IVIUNCIE.  IND. 


AND  RBTURN. 


ON  AOOOUNT  or 
GRAND  COMMANDERY 

KNIQHTS    TEMPLAR 

OF   INDIANA. 
April  17th  and  18th,  1901. 

Round  trip  tickets  to  Mnncie  will  be  on  sale  on  April 
16th  and  17th,  from  all  "  Big  Four"  points  in  Indiana 
at  the  rate  of  one  fare  for  round  trip,  (except  no  rate 
less  than  25  cents.) 

Tickets  sood  for  return  until  April  IQth,  IQOI. 

For  full  information  and  particulars  as  to  rates, 
tickets,  limits,  etc.,  call  on  Agents  **  Big  Four  "  Route, 
or  address  the  undersigned. 

WARREN  J.  LYNCH,  W.  P.  DEPPE, 

Gen.Pass.&Tkt.  Agt.  Asst.O.P.  &  T.  A. 

ClNClHKATI,  0. 

H.  M.  BRONSON,  A.  Q.  P.  A.,  Indianapolis. 
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rtbonograpbe  on  Xteacbing 


ENGLISH 

I  Methods  Of  TeacMiig  Novels 

By  Mat  Estill k  Cook 

II  editing  Cflgllsli  Classics 

By  LiiTDSAT  Todd  Dauon 

III  Methods  of  Teaching  Rhetoric 

By  Robert  Hbrrick 

FRENCH 

I  The  Teaching  of  Elementary  French 

By  Andri  Bbziat  Dr  Bordks 

II  French  Prose  Composition 

By  Alicr  Gabeirllk  Twiqht 


EC0N01WIC9 

Economics  as  a  Study  In  Secondary  Schools 
Methods  of  Teaching  Economics  In  Second- 
ary Schools  By  Hmrt  W.  THUESTOir 

MATHEMATICS 

The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Arithmetic 

By  Sabah  C.  Beookb 
LATIN 
First  Year  Latin  Work  By  E.  H.  Soott 


Any  or  all  of  theae  pampkleU  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  teachers  on  request. 
Address  the  publishers. 


SCOTT,    FORESMAN    A    OOMPANY 

373-333  WABASH  AVENUE,  CHICAGO 


The  State  Life  Insurance  Company 


INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


Andebw  M.  Swbrmbt,  President 

Sauukl  Quinn,  Yice-PreBident  ard  Sirp'  riDtendeot  of  Affents 

Wilbur  S.  Wtnit,  Secretary  and  Actuary 


UNPARALLELED    RECORD 


lR9t 

1896 
1897 

1898 
1899 


lnfiuranc« 

In  force 

$t,fi4N,S0O 

$7,859,500 
$11,885,500 

$17,049,000 
$22,208,470 


Admitted 
Aiisets 
$18,1100 

$58,770 
$150,891 

$259,645 
$417,781 


Kenerve 

and  all  other 

Liabl11tlc« 

$11,868 

S45.483 
$88,276 

$152,037 
$256,246 


Admitted 
Sui-plUM 

SI3.2«7 

$62,615 

$107,608 
$161,534 


1900  $28,339,877  $671,370  $409,594  $261,775 


Deposited  witii  tiie  State  of  Indiana  for 

I^S&li!'!:'!  $500,000 

Erery  policy  it*  Mcured  by  a  deposit  o  it«t 
entile  I  e«erve  value  with  the  State  uf  Inriiana. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  ol  the  Lefral 
keserve  Compulsory  Depoxlt  Law  of  Indiana. 


To  Insurance  Agents  ^\tS^,'J5.'t^'i15"SlfrSS: 

paily.  An  orlgrlnal  method  of  securing  a  clot-er  fraternity  of 
interestx  between  the  A  (rent  and  the  Company.  It  irtves  the 
A^ent  an  opportunity  to  grow  with  and  ohare  in  tlie  pro^pericy 
of  hln  Comi  anv  an  It  grovr»  and  pro«|)er8.     it  enables  the  aver- 

S5"tlKS!;,'.°.i;feT„?""''  Write  for  Particilars 
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inPORTANT  NEW  BOOKS 

^BY  FAR  THE  BEST  BOOKS  FOR  INDIANA  =  = 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  COURSE  IN  READING— Five  Books. 

By  Gkobob  ].  Aldeich, Brook] ine.  Mass.,  and  Albxandke  Forbks,  Chicago,  111. 
These  books  are  oharacterised : 

I.    By  primary  methods  that  render  the  papil  he  can  read  for  himself,  and  thus  saggesting 

B^help/vl.  proper  supplemental  rettding, 

II.    By  saoh  grouping  of  matter  as  prorldes  for  IV.    By  a  clear  statement  and  practical  illnstration 

continuity  of  thought,  of  the  principles  of  oral  expretncn, 

III.    By  introducing  the  pupil  to  such  books  as  V.    By   the  best  mechanical  execution  and  lotoeet 


A  full  line  of  Standard  Text-  Books  which  have  stood  the  test  of  use  and  art  still  the 
delight  of  teacher  and  pupil. 


FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

WILLIAM'S  GHOIGB  LITERATURB-Six  books.    Cheaper  than  any  other,  better  than  all  others. 
For  Hlftli  SgIiooIa— the  best  books,  by  common  consent  are  :    Avery's  Physics,  Hill's  Rhetorics,  Out- 
lines of  Literature,  Hull's  Algebra,  Huirs  Qeometry,  etc.,  etc. 

CorrtRpondence  solicited. 

BUTLER,  SHELDON  &  COMPANY, 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAOO 


DRAWING  AND  ART  INSTRUCTION 


THE  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  CARRYINO 
ON  THIS  WORK  IN  SCHOOLS  ARE: 


THE  PRANQ  ELEMENTARY  COURSE  IN  ART  INSTRUCTION 

consisting  of  an  Edition  of  Two  Books  a  Year  for  Third  to  Eighth  Grades  and 
an  Edition  of  One  Booli  a  Year  for  same  Grades  with  Teachers'  Manual  for 
each  Grade. 

THE  PRANQ  COURSE  IN  DRAWING  FOR  QRADED  SCHOOLS 

consisting  of  Six  Drawing  Books  for  Third  to  £ighth  Grades  and  one  Manual 
for  Teachers. 

ART  INSTRUCTION  FOR  PRIMARY  ORADES 

consisting  of  two  Manuals  for  Teachers,  one  for  the  First  Primary  Year  and  the 
other  for  the  Second  Primary  Year. 

According  to  the  last  census  there  are  thirty-eight  cities  in  the  United  States  haying  a  population  of  over 
100,000  and  an  aggregate  population  of  14,218,407.  Of  these  thirty-eight  cities,  twenty-nine  use  the  Prang  Drawing 
Books  and  Materials,  with  two  or  three  exceptions  having  adopted  the  Drawing  Books  for  exclusire  use  in  their 
schools. 

The  twenty-nine  citiee  have  a  jkotmlation  of  12t?6SfiSS.    The  nine  citiee  have  a  population  of  l^tfiSU. 

These  statistics,  which  do  not  take  into  account  cities  having  a  ponulation  of  less  than  100,000,  indicate  as 
oonclasiyely  as  more  elaborate  data  the  extent  to  which  the  Prang  Drawing  Books  are  used  in  the  schools  of  the 
United  States. 


SEND  FOR  PRICES  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS  TO 


THE    PRANG   EDUCATIONAL   COMPANY 

BOSTON  CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

Fine  Arts  Buildlns 
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CiWltal  Md  Surplus  $410,000  Resources  $3,200,000 

Tilt  CAPITAL  NATIONAL  BANK,  ■^■"*^^«"^-  "^^ 

WE  appreciate  your  business.    Dliect  oonnectlons  throughout  the  United 
States,  especially  Indiana,  Central  Illinois  and  Western  Ohio.    . 
MEDFORD  B.  WILSON,  President.  WILLIAM  F.  CHURCHMAN,  Cashier. 

ORLANDO  M.  PACKARD,  Vice-President.  CHARLES  L.  KARRELL.  Ass't  Cuhier. 

TCA/^HpnC  lA/AiyTFri  Regliter  now  if  you  wish  a  position  in  September.  We  personally 
I  I  /1|. Ill  KJ^  Ww/lll  I  I  If.  reoommend.  Primarys  Intermediate  and  Grammar  grade  teaohen  io 
I  K.n\/lll.im\7  ft  nil  I  LV.  demand,  salary  $600  to  I800.  High  School  Principals  and  AssiiUnts  WO 
to  11,200.  Send  for  fifty-page  manual  for  proof  of  above  statement  Two  ways  to  becom«*  a  member.  The  unul 
fee  not  required.    Addreps  ANNA  M.  THURSTON,  Mgr., Thurston  Teachers'  Agency, 378  Wabash  Aye.,Chieago. 


'4^  Denison  tlotel 


INDIANAPOLIS. 


The  largest  and  Best  Equipped  Hotel 
in  Indiana.  Most  centrally  located* 
Headquarters  for  College  and  School 
People, 

T.  J.  CILLEN,  Manager. 


ptirdue  University 

Graduates  of  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts  desiring  Training  in  Engineering  and 
Applied  Sciences  'kfill  be  received  on  fa*oorable  terms  for  study  and  practice 
in  the  following  courses:  — 

MECHANICAL   ENGINEERING,    ia:ludia8:   strength    of   materials,  hydraulic^   steam   eogiDeerinSt 

machiae  design,  locomotive  design,  locomotive  testing  and  other  subjects  bearing  upon  the  geocnl 

subject  of  railway  mechanical  engineering, 
ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING,  including  electrical  desigo^  installation  and  management  of  electric 

railway  plants,  electric  light  plants,  long  distance  power  transmission  and  electro-metalltirgy. 
CIVIL  ENGINEERING,  including  bridge  esgineering,  railway  construction,  and  the  designing  and 

installation  of  sewerage  plants  and  water  supplies  for  cities  and  towns. 
CHEMISTRY  AND  BIOLOGY  as  applied  to  constructive  and  manufacturing  industries  and  the  pIat^ 

vation  of  the  public  health. 
PRACTICAL  MECHANICS  and  Elementary  Mechanical  Drawing,  including  practice  in  the  extensive 

shop  laboratories  of  the  University,  lectures  upon  subjects  relating  to  prc^lems  in  constrtsction  and 

pratice  in  elementary  mechanical  drawing. 

This  work  is  offered  for  the  benefit  of  those  who,  as  teachers,  may  desire 
to  prepare  themselves  for  teachers  of  manual  training. 

The  laboratories,  equipment,  corps  of  instructors  and  other  facilities  for  study  in  the  above  lines  aic 
unsurpassed. 

Undergraduate  Courses  in  Engineering,  Science,  Agriculture  and  Pharmacy. 


FULL  INFORMATION  UPON  APPLICATION  TO 


PRESIDENT   OF  PURDUE   UNIVERSITY,  LaFayette,   LtdUaa. 
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CHOICE  HIGH  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

AN  fLCMENTARY  CXPERIMCNTAL  GHCMISTRY. 

By  J  B.  EKn.KT,  A.  M.,  Science  Master  at  St.  Paul's  School, 
Garden  Cltr.  N.  Y.  Umo,  M4  pp.  Fully  Illustrated  with  half- 
tones and  line  cuts.    Cloth.    90  Cents.    (Just  Ready.) 

Every  teacher  who  alms  at  thorough  and  ri^rorous  work  In 
chemistrr  will  find  this  work  a  helpful  one.  It  Is  divided  into 
three  partA,  and  treats  the  subject  from  the  experimental  stand- 
point. Past  I  takes  up  the  study  of  the  preparation  and  prop- 
erties or  the  principal  elements  and  compounds.  Part  II  deals 
entirely  with  the  laws  and  theories  of  chemistry,  and  in  Pabt 
111  the  Industrial  applications  of  chemistry  are  treated.  A 
special  section  on  qualltatiTe  analysis  is  added. 

AN  CNaiSH  GBAMMAR. 

ror  the  use  of  schools.  By  Jamss  M.  Miuob,  Pb.  D.  3M  pp. 
76  Oents.  A  luminous  and  inspirlnir  study  of  our  lan^uaire, 
which  develops  Intellectual  culture. 

'*I  nnhesitatlnglv  pronounoe  it  the  most  scholarly  and  best 
adapted  advanced  English  grammar  before  the  American  peo- 
ple."    J.  Obtho  Lansixo.  a.  M. 

CLEMENTS  OF  ETNICS. 

By  Noah  K.  Davis,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
University  of  Virginia.    302  pp.    $1.00. 

'The  author  has  a  masterly  grasp  of  his  subject,  his  treat- 
ment is  discriminating,  his  style  lucid  and  Interesting."  Pro- 
fessor E.  V.  Babtholombw,  Augustana  College. 

ELEMENTARY  ETNICS. 

An  abridged  edition  of  the  Elements  of  Ethics,  tor  High  and 
Secondary  Schools.    190  pp.    $1.90. 

ENGUSH  COMPOSITION. 

By  ALFKBD  H.  WBI.BH.  A.  M.,  late  Professor  in  Ohio  State 
University.    MS  pp.    00  Cents. 

Carefully  graded,  practical  and  interesting,  abounding  in 
illustration;  adapted  to  high  schools. 

THS  8ILTKR  81RIK8  OF  BlieLISH  AHD  AHBRIGAH  CLASSICS. 

They  meet  the  existing  requirements  for  college  entrance 
examinations  and  for  texts  to  be  used  for  collateral  reading 
In  both  High  Schools  and  Universities. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY 

PUBUSHERS, 

378-388  Wstash  Ave.,  Chlc«^. 

Bepresented  by 

B.  B.  JONB8.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


THE    QREAT 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

May  to  November,  1901. 

Make  arrangements  now  for  your  Sommer  Vaca- 
tion»  and  join  one  of  the 

SPECIAL  LOW-RATE  PERSONAUY 
CONDUCTED  EXCURSIONS 

VIA  THE 

[flie  i  I  Mi  I  i 

The  Pioneer  Niapara  Fills  Excarsion  Route. 

BOTH  SHOWS  THIS  YEAR  FOR 
ONE  ADMISSION. 


For  fvM  partioulars,  call  on  agents  Lake  Erie  k 
Western  R.  R.,  or  address, 

O.   F.  DAL.V, 

General  Passenger  Agent, 

INDIANAPOLIS.   INDIANA. 


UNIVERSITY  or  MICIIIGAN 


SUMMER  SESSION— JUNE  24-AUOUST  9, 1901 


Faculty  of  forty  professors  and  instructors. 

More  than  eighty  courses  in  twenty-four  departments,  including 

Nature  Study  and  Physical  Training. 
Preparatory    courses,   courses    for    undergraduates,   courses    for 

teachers,  facilities  for  graduate  study. 
Full  credit  given  to  all  matriculates  of  the  University. 

UNIFORM  TUITION  FEE  OF  ^13 
FOR    THE   ENTIRE   SESSION 


For  announcement  of  courses  and  detailed  information,  address 


72 1  Monroe  Street. 


E.  H.  MENSEL, 

ANN  ARBOR,  MIGH. 
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BEST  LINE  TO<2,'=> 


NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION 


<:>AT^^:> 


DETROIT 

JULY  7-12== 

FAST  TIME.    CONVENIENT  SCHEDULES. 
FIRST-CLASS  EQUIPMENT. 


D.  G.  EDWARDS. 

P,  T.  M..  OINOINNATL  O. 


R.  P.  ALGEO, 

D.  P.  A.,  INDIANAPOLIS 


THE  COMING  INTELLECTUAL 

til IRpiQp  among  the  leading  educators  of 
If /IKI  /IKL  the  land  will  be  in  deducing 
the  absolute  curriculum  for  our  national  system 
of  pablic  schools.  Its  deduction  will  be  the 
great  event  of  the  20th  centurj  in  the  progress 
of  American  education.  Every  teacher  in  the 
United  States  should  become  acquainted  with  its 
basic  principles  and  probable  trend  as  presented 
in  the  **  Absolute  Curriculum,  Its  Basis,"  by  C. 
A.  Bowsher,  20  pp.,  12mo.,  25  cents  prepaid. 
Address,  WORLD  RELATIONS, 

Dept.  C. CHAMPAIGN,  ILL. 

VACATION  WORK 

Our  reprwentatlvea  are  making  from  9100.00  to  9SS0.00  per 
montli  Bellinj?  our  original  StereoBOoplc  Views  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Our  new  Educational  SetsmakeblKsales.  One 
agent  ftoldtl,l85.00toune  man.  SyHtematic  sets  with  descrlptlTe 
book  on  Palestine,  Eprypt,  Italy,  Greece,  Trip  Around  World, 
Boer  War,  Uhina,  Philliplnest,  Cuba,  Kussia.  etc.,  etc.  Besides 
an  Inexhaustible  collection  of  miscellaneous  views  to  suit  all 
classes.  Our  vlewH  are  like  life,  they  were  all  taken  on  the  spot 
—not  copied.  The  new  aoth  Century  Ferfecscope  makes  them 
real.  The  majority  of  our  agents  are  teachers  and  .students. 
We  are  the  largest  Arm  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  Sales  last 
year,  11.000,000.00.  School  superintendents  and  those  who  can 
approach  the  wealthy  and  educated  classes  especially 
wanted*  but  we  have  work  for  all  who  are  willing  to  hustle- 
None  of  our  workers  are  making  less  than  tlOO  per  month.  A 
few  of  our  best  salesmen  make  as  high  as  $300  to  9400  per  month. 
We  can  prove  this  to  those  who  doubt  U.  Experience  desirable 
but  not  necessary.  If  you  mean  business,  write  giving  refer- 
ences, etc. 

Central  Field  Manager, 

Box  694.  DAYTON,   OHIO. 


Scbool  Books 
^inahnny 


Dd  at  New  York  prices,  singly  i 
'  by  the  dozen,  ma/  be  obtaiMd  \ 
ccMd-Aatui  or  new,  by  any  boy  or 


And 

or  by  ..„  __ 

seccnd-Aand  c.  ^^,  „,  «.7  ,^j  vi 

girl  in  the  remotest  hamlet,  or  any  i 

teacher  or  oflldal  anywhere,  and         ' 

iDcIiyeiy  prepaid 

Brand  new,  complete  alphabetical 
catalocue,yner,  of  school  booksoiali  i 
^ubiiskeri,  if  yog  mention  thia  ad. 

EISBS  ft  2702LB 
/  4  Coc^per  iMtitcte   ir:r:7  T«k  City 


% 


80H00L  BELLS,  PEALS  AND  0HZKB8. 

OF  LAKE  SUPEXIOB  INGOT   OOPPB&  AHD 

BAST  INDIA  TIN  ONLY. 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

THX  B.  W.  VAllDirZBN  OO^  Otnetni>att,0. 


^ 


OF  INTEREST  TO  TEACHERS 

Desiring  Profitable  Stimmer  Emplojinent! 


This  company  desires  the  service*  of  an  active,  en- 
orKetlc  Teacher  (Kentlenian  or  bu8lnen>Uke  lady)  in 
eachoounty  for  the  Summer  Vacation,  to  manasre  our 
sample  display,  distribute  Price  Listr,  Book  and  Mag- 
aBlneC'ombinationOffers.etc,  at  Teacben' Institutes 
and  enroll  Teachers  and  book'buyers  as  members 
uf  our  Library  Association  *Book>buyer8*  Union." 
which  outs  book  bills  in  half  and  supplies  any  book 
wanted  dliwetfrMi  Publisher  t«  PurehMcr  atSS  p«>reral.  to 
to  ao  per  cent.  dlMoiuit;  f7.M  worth  of  latest  novels 
(your  own  selection  J  fort8.1»;  W.M  worth  of  leadlnif 
Ma^asines  (your  own  selection)  for  fS.86;  I7.M  Ttrach- 
era  Books  for  $S.60|  <lo.50  Standard  Fiction.  History, 
etc.,  for  18.50.       Endorsed  by  all  book-buyers:— 

» »Ai  Chalraui  of  Book  tonniUee  of  Ibiesfo  Woaan's  Clob. 
I  bsTo  for  pout  4  years  booirlit  sU  their  books  throofh  the 
Horthweitem  Llhrsrr  AMoelatJoa  at  ao  a%ers«e  dbeooot  of  4« 
per  eeol.t  have  bad  pronpt  serviee;  tbev  do  as  iauoeBMbaai- 
new."  -Mrs.  Z.  A.  llUiion,  LIbrariaa  I  oh.  ChleafO. 

(Mrs.  UlxMn'a  last  parehase  wan  Frby,  IMl.) 

"I  take  pleasarelo  reeonsieadliigtho  Korthwestem  Library 
AsiwiclatloB  as  a  reliable  InsiitnUoa.    aad  ooe  wbkh  la  very 
beneflelal  In  enablinf  menbem   (o  get  books  elc.  at  whelcaale 
priees."  —John  I.  D.  lilnds,  Deaa  Cnmlierlaod  Cain 
Lebam>a,  Tena.     rProf.  Hinds  list  purchase  was  Jaar.lMl.) 

To  one  Teacher  in  each  county  furnishing: 
satisfactory  references,  we  offer  a  summer  eni^aRC- 
ment  at  $70.00  a  month  imd  commission  on  rales. 
The  position  will  pay  fl2*.00  a  month  with  reason- 
able push  and  energy;  some  teachers  earn  «75.00a 
week  in  Institutes.  Our  "Combination  Offers' for 
1901  cover  all  the  best  and  most  popular  books  and 
mafraxlcies  and  are  a  revelation  In  modem  book  sell - 
injjf.  Send  6c  stamp  for  Condensed  Book  List  and 
"Combination  Offers;'  they  will  save  yon  money. 
Address,  NORTHWESTERN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 
6-7  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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THE  NEW  ERA  READERS  CONTAIN 

TJBJS  LITKRABY  SBIiEOTIOyS— from  the  noted  authors  of  America  and  Earope. 

ILLUSTRATIOlfS— for  the  reprudaotion  by  the  children  furnish  valuable  aid  in  the  teaching  of  expression 
*        strn  " 


and  construction. 

-The  story  of  the 

trial  and  Information  lessons. 


BUST  WOBU)— The  story  of  the  daily  round  of  life  in  office,  shop,  and  factory  is  told  In  the  Indus- 
"  '  '     idl   * 


Eaton^OFomiaaiiV 

•"SaaSof^'  PUBLISHERS  '%#Sr»?Si2"- 

PEARSON'S  PIANO  HOUSE 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

-^1  FINE    PIANOS.  1f^ 

Sole  agenls  for  the  world-fciiowxicd  Mslnwayy  Hage1ton»  Regent  and  other  Pianos. 

Beautiful  Neir  Piaaos  at  $175,  $200,  $265  aad  upward,  on  ea<«7  monthlj  pAjments. 
iVA  number  of  second  hand  Pianos  of  all  makes,  such  as  Knabe,  Chickering,  Decker,  and  others 
at  $45  upward.     Big  bargains.     Write  us  for  particulars."^^ 

134  AND  136   N.  PENNSYLVANIA  ST. 

PINE  PIANO  TUNING.  INDIANAPOU8,  INDIANA. 


Novel  Drills  £^  Entertainments 

For  Commencements,-  Qosing  Exercises  and  alt  Occasions 


BaselNill  and  Tennis.    A  Novel  Musical  Drill  for  yoang       Zobo  Patriotic  Drill.     For  drls  and  boys.     Creates 

ladies  and  gentlemeD.    15  oents.  great  enthaaiasm.    15  cents. 

Battle  to  the  Lord*s,  The.     A  Colnmbian  Drill  for       Court  of  Fame.    Introducing  tbe  notable  characters  of 

young  ladies.    15  oents.  hif tory,  each  presenting  indiridual  claims  for  the 

Bow  and  Arrow  Drill.     For  little  girls.    Spectacular,  i^         f!?,**'*  Sf  ^*"?®-     ^  beautiliil  entertainment  for 

noTel  and  effectire.    15  cents.  X         ladies.    26  cents. 

Feast  of  Lanterns.     A  Spectacular  Drill  for  young  ?S  Carnival  ol  Song.    Introduces  some  of  the  most  noted 

ladies.    Graceful  and  beautiful.   15  cents.  0        characters  of  sonf  in  solos,  ohoruses  and  speoial- 

Flower  Fantasie.     A  Garland  Drill  for  girls.     Pictu- <?         ties.    Costuming  is  easy.    26  cents. 

resque  and  graceful.    15  cents.  y  Katy  In  Qooseland.    A  Mother  Goose  Play  in  one  aet 

Handkerchief  Drill.    A  Calisthenic  Drill  for  boys  and  ><         for  children.     Introducing  novel  drills,  choruses, 

girls.    ISosnU.  .^'         tableaux,  etc.    25oenU. 

u.       ^     *,..'.,     ,  ,  ,.     ..       .-  ehorus  or  a  quartette  choir  and  a  reader.    It  is  easy 

Mlanot.    Replete  with  elegance,  grace  and  dignity.   15  to  arrange,  is  interesting  and  bright  and  closes  with 

osnts.  one  of  the  mo«t  noyel  and  effective  recitations  ever 

Paper  Dollies'  Drill.    A  dainty  and  graceful  creation  written.     Suitable  for  all  patriotic  occasions.    S6 

for  girls.    15  cents  cents. 

Sample  copies  can  be  seen  in  our  oi^ee.  hut  tr«  can  not  furnish  them  gratuitouriy  by  mail  for  examination. 
Make  remittance  by  drtx/t  or  postal  money  order.    All  orders  must  be  accompanied  by  the  cash. 


EDUCATOR -JOURNAL    COMPANY 

COMMERCIAL  CLUB  BUILDING  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
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YOU  SHOULD  USE  GOOD  TEXT-BOOKS. 

THE  BEST  ARE  NONE  TOO  GOOD 


MAILING   PRICE   LIST. 

'Wiscly's  Langfuagfe  for  the  Grades $0  40 

'Wisely's  New  Engflish  Grammar 60 

Wisely's  Studies  in  the  Science  of  Engflish  Grammar 60 

Kemp^s  Outline  of  Method  in  History t  00 

Noble's  Literary  Art J  00 

Adams'  Music  for  the  G>mmon  Schools 35 

Stephenson's  Syllabus  of  European  History (50 

Storms'  Story  of  New  Mexico 35 

Dryer's  Studies  in  Indiana  Geogfraphy (25 

Same  in  Paper 50 

Anderson's  Oliver  and  His  Friends 80 

Owen's.  Model  Music  Note-Book*  No*  ( 05 

Owen's  Model  Music  Note-Book,  No*  2 (0 

Owen's  Model  Music  Hand-Book ^0 

Owen's  Model  Music  Qass-Book (5 

Harwood's  Notes  on  Method  in  Arithmetic 25 

Rettgfer's  Studies  in  Advanced  Physiologfy 2  00 

Thornton's  Government  of  the  State  of  Indiana 60 

Jones's  The  Science  of  Arithmetic (00 

Lepper  and  Wiley's  Practical  Physical  Exercises 80 

Curry's  Reading  Note-Book 25 


THE  INLAND  PUBLISfflNG  COMPANY, 

TERRE  HAUTE,  INDIANA 
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An  Investment  in  Indianapolis  Property 

On  the  North  Side  at  Wholesale  Prices 
has  Never  Failed  to  be  Very  Profitable 
Save  $10  a  Month  for  20  Months  by  Joining  the 
Syndicate  Buying  the  Beautiful  Arm- 
strong Park  Addition  = 

More  than  400  of  the  leading  business  men  in  Indiana  have  taken  shares.  Shares  are 
$200  each,  payable  at  the  rate  of  $10  per  month.     Every  share  secures  a  lot. 

The  property  has  been  a  public  park  for  ten  years  and  a  large  portion  of  it  is  covered 
with  magnificient  forest  trees.  The  City  has  in  the  meantime  built  up  to  within  one 
square  of  ir.  Street  cars  pass  through  it  every  8  minutes  during  the  day  and  every  hour 
at  night.  It  is  the  highest  point  of  building  land  about  the  City  and  is  reached  without 
any  railroads  to  cross. 

The  lots  are  to  be  alloted  among  the  stockholders  at  a  public  meeting.  Lots  one 
square  from  the  property  are  selling  at  from  $450  to  $900.  While  no  condition  is  made 
we  do  not  desire  any  one  to  take  stock  who  is  not  willing  to  hold  his  lot  for  a  fair  price 
between  $400  and  $800  according  to  location. 

The  Old  Homestead  Lot  (with  residence)  worth  over  $10,000  is  represented  by  one 
share  of  stock. 

By  joining  the  Syndicate  the  whole  addition  is  bought  at  wholesale  price  costing 
shareholders  only  $200  a  lot. 

For  prospectus  and  list  of  shareholders  address, 


UNION  TRUST  CO., 

Depository  for  Payments. 


Armstrong  Park  Land  Co., 

No.  I  INGALLS  BLOCK. 


If  you  are  not  familiar  with  this  well  known  property  and  desire  to  inspect  it  person- 
ally before  investing,  please  advise  us  and  we  will  arrange  for  paying  your  railroad  fare  in 
case  of  purchase.  Space  permits  the  use  of  only  a  few  of  the  scores  of  well  known  and 
conservative  men  who  have  subscribed* 


PARTIAL  LI8T  OF  SHAREHOLDERS. 


u.  Union  Trust  Co. 

is.  Erwin  Hotel  Co. 

?upt.  Public  Parka. 

ivre.  Capitalist. 

es.  Taylor  Carpet  Co. 

s.  H.T.Condelmp.  Co. 

torney  Pennsylvania  Lines. 

- ,  ^  rop.  The  Clay  Worker. 

0.  A.  Paquette.  Supt.  P.  k  £.  Ry. 

G.  E.  Varney.  Varney  Electrical  Co. 

W.  8.  Almond,  Delphi,  Ind. 

V.H.  Lockwood,  Patent  Attorney. 

B.  A.  Biaker,  Snpt.  Free  Kindertrartent. 

L.  I.  Faucett,  Vincennes,  Ind. 

David  M.  Parry,  Pres.  Parry  Mfg.  Co. 

Edward  L.  McKee,  Vice- Pres.  Ind.  National  Bank. 

James  W.  Lilly,  Lilly  k  Stalnaker. 

John  F.  Wallick,  Gen.  Mgr.  W.  U.  Tel.Co. 

H.  0.  Atkins,  Vice-Pres.  E.  0.  Atkins  k  Co. 

A.  L.  Lockard,  Treas.  Interstate  Stock  Yards. 

W.  L.  Milholland,  Treas.  Ind.  St.  Ry.  Co. 

Rich.  0.  Johnson,  Supt.  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institut*. 

Joseph  C.  Talbott,  Cash.  Ind.  St.  Ry.  Co. 

0.  P.  McCarty,  Gen.  P.  A.  B.  k  0. 8.  W.  Ry. 

S.  D.  Pray^Sec'y  Indianapolis  Gas  Co. 

Albert  W.  Wishard,  U.  8.  Dist.  Attorney. 

E.  G.  Browning.  City  Librarian. 

Gen.  Geo.  F.  AfcGinnis,  Postmaster. 

Wm.  T.  Cannon,  Treas.  Union  Ry.  Co. 

Ferd.  L.  Mayer,  Toys  and  Notions. 

M.  W.  Mansfield,  Supt.  Pennsylvania  Lines. 

Geo.  0.  Uitt,  Bus.  Mgr.  Indianapolis  Journal. 


ank. 


A.  L.  Mason,  Lawyer. 

Rt.  Rev.  Jos.  M.  FranciStEpisoopal  Bishop  Ind. 

Geo.  W.  Knepper,  Sec'y  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

S.E.Kercheval,U.  S  Marshal. 

E.  J.  Heeb,  Pres.  Indianapolis  Business  University. 

L.  J.  Blaker,  Agent  White  Line. 

Chas.  F.  Remy,  Reporter  Supreme  Court. 

Chas.  E.  Coffin,  Pres.  Central  Trust  Go. 

Dr.  0.  G.  Pfaff,  Physician. 

John  Chislott,  Supt.  Crown  Hill  Association. 

L.  G.  Akin  JOounty  Recorder. 

Prof.  Geo.  W.  Hufford,  High  School. 

Fred  L.  Purdy,  Editor  The  Sun. 
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The  Pan-American  Buffalo  Line. 

''Akron  Route.'' 

Preliminary  Announcement 

To  Agents  and  the  Public  i 

THE  PAN-AMERICAN  BUFFALO  LINE—'' Akron 

Route''— will  be  opened  from  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis,  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  to  Buffalo, 
via  Columbus  and  Akron,  over  the  Pennsylvania-Vandalia,  C,  A.  &  C.  and  Erie  Lines, 

On  Sundayp  May  3thp  lOOl. 

(NOTE.— Time  Table  figures  given  are  approximated  only.    They  are  subject  to  change.) 

From  %U  Louis  there  will  be  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  through  to  Buffalo—"  Akron 
Route  "-leaving  St.  Louis  dally  at  8:44  A.  M.,  via  Vandalia  Line,  reaching  Buffalo  the  next 
morning  at  iabout  8  o'clock. 

From  Indianapolis  there  will  be  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  through  to  Buffalo  — 
"  Akron  Route  ''—leaving  Indianapolis  daily  at  3.05  P.  M.,  via  Pennsylvania  Line,  arriving 
at  Buffalo  the  next  morning  at  about  8  o'clock. 

From  Louisville  there  will  be  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  through  to  Buffalo— "Akron 
Route"— leaving  Louisville  daily  at  12:45  noon,  via  Louisville  &  Nashville  Road,  reaching 
Buffalo  next  morning  at  about  8  o'clock. 

From  Cincinnati  there  will  be  Two  Trains  with  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  through  to 
Buffalo— "  Akron  Route  "—leaving  Cincinnati  daily  at  8:30  A.  M.  and  4:30  P.  M.  via 
Pennsylvania  Line,  reaching  Buffalo  at  12  night  and  about  8  o'clock  next  morning.  Passen- 
gers leaving  Cincinnati  on  the  8:30  A.  M.  train  may  remain  in  the  Sleeping  Car  at  Buffalo 
until  7  o'clock  in  the  morning— if  they  so  desire. 

From  Columbus  there  will  be  a  solid  train  of  combined  coach  and  baggage  cars, 
coaches  and  Pullman  Sleeping  cars  through  to  Buffalo—**  Akron  Route  "—leaving  Colum- 
bus daily  at  8:30  P.  M.  via  C,  A.  &  C,  reaching  Buffalo  next  morning  at  about  8  o'clock. 

From  Columbus  there  will  also  be  a  Pullman  Sleeping  Car  (to  be  used  as  Parlor  Car 
also)  through  to  Buffalo  -**  Akron  Route  "—on  the  12  noon  train  of  the  C,  A.  &  C.  with 
coach  connections  at  Akron,  arriving  at  Buffalo  at  about  midnight  Passengers  can  remain  in 
the  Sleeping  Car  at  Buffalo,  if  they  wish  to  do  so,  until  7  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

RETURNING  TRAINS  will  leave  Buffalo  daily  at  about  1:00  P.  M.  and  6:30  P.  M., 
via  Erie  Railway—**  Akron  Route  "—with  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  and  direct  connections 
through  to  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis. 

Tickets  or  Orders  for  Tickets  to  Buffalo  and  return  will  be  sold  at  greatly  reduced 
fares  by  all  Connecting  Lines-over  the  **  Akron  Route." 

Chautauqua  Lake  is  directly  on  the  Pan-American  Buffalo  Line,  and  Tourist  tickets  to 
Lakewood  or  Jamestown  will  be  sold  everywhere  over  the  ** Akron  Route." 

Niagara  Falls  is  also  on  the  Pan-American  Buffalo  Line.  Fare  the  same  as  to  Buffalo, 
over  the  **  Akron  Route." 

New  York  Tickets  will  permit  ten  (10)  days  stop-over  at  Chautauqua  Lake  or 
Buffalo,  or  Niagara  Falls,  if  they  read  via  Erie  Railway  over  the  **  Akron  Route." 

More  Particular  Announcements  regarding  the  Pan-American  Exposition  and 
relating  to  the  Schedules,  Train  Arrangements,  Tickets,  Rates  of  Fare,  etc.,  of  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Buffalo  Line—**  Akron  Route  "—will  be  published  at  an  early  day. 

D.  I.  ROBERTS,  NEW  YORK,  \   General  Passenger  A ginU 
Feb,  23,  1901.  E.  A.  FORD,  PITTSBURGH,        /       of  the  Line. 
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[he  Twentieth  Century  Text-Books 


NOW  READY. 


Chemistry 
By 

Abram  V.  E.  Young, 

Profcavwin 
Nortliwcstafii  Unlvudty* 

The  BkoMntefy  PrincM«s  of  Chcm- 
teby,  95  ccnta.  With  Bjqp<rim«f>ta» 
$1.10.  Part  n,  L«bonuwy  Bzcr- 
daH,  acparatcly»  45  c«nta.  Teach- 
er's Manual  Free. 


The  QuaniiiaJtifoe  Method  in  a  Secondary  Chemistiy. 

Professor  Cooke,  of  Harrard,  was  the  pioneer  adrooate  of  this 
method,  eren  in  elementary  work.  The  leading  special  teachers 
of  today  indorse  his  position. 

Professor  Toung  is  the  first  to  ^ive  it  practical  expression  in  a 
text-book~sach  as  the  master  himself  would  hare  welcomed! 
Thirteen  years'  suooessful  teaching  of  this  method  guarantees  its 
utility. 

Laboratory  work  is  a  large  part  of  the  exposition;  the  student 
must  perform  the  experiments  before  he  studies  the  texts.  Part 
II,  oorering  this,  is  furnished  separately. 

The  treatment  and  scheme  of  topics  are  progressive,  simple, 
logical.  The  prevailing  method  must  give  place  to  this  striking 
improvement. 


Tke  Elements 
of  Physics. 

By 

C.  H.  Henderson 

and 

J.  F.  Woodhull. 

S2ino.    Cloth.  $1.10. 

With  BzpcrlnMnta,  $  1 .25. 

Expcrlmaata  separately » 45c. 


A  Successful  Effort  to  make  Physics  Interesting. 

This  book  aims  to  arouse  the  interest  of  students. 

Key-note:  Relation  of  Physios  to  every  side  of  human  life. 
It  undertakes  to  enforce  and  enliven  the  subject  by  every  feature 
that  can  give  it  human  attraction.  Not  the  least  important  of 
these  is  a  singularly  fk^sh  and  animated  English  style;  it  brings 
out  every  point  of  contact  with  the  living  concerns  of  the  pupil. 

Book  provides  one  year's  work;  laboratory  exercises,  ques- 
tions, and  problems  are  amplified  in  separate  paanual  to  be  used 
ooncnrrently* 

This  work  will  eliminate  in  large  part  the  aversion  to  Physios 
of  the  average  high-school  student. 


Othct   TWENTIETH    CENTURY    TEXT-BOOKS    Ready 


A  History  of  the  Axncrkan  Nation.    McLaaghtin.    $1.40. 
Plant  Relations:  A  first  book  of  Botany.     Coulter.    $1.10. 
Plant  Structuns:  A  second  book  of  Botany.     Coulter.    $1.25. 
Plants:  A  Text- Book  of  Botany.     Coulter.    $1.80. 
Plant  Studies:  An  Elementary  Botany.     Coulter.    SI. 25. 
An  Analytical  Key  to  some  of  the  G>mmon  Flowefinj^  Plants. 
Animal  Life:  A  first  book  of  Zoology.    Jordan  and  Kellogg. 
A  Text-Book  of  Geolo^.    Brigham.    $1.40. 
A  German  Reader.    Jones.    $1.00. 


Coulter. 
$1.20. 


60  cts. 


Eng[Iish  T'cXtS  t  Uniform  binding.     Cloth,  60  cents  ;  boards,  40  cents. 

SEND     FOR     PARTICULARS. 

D.  Appleton  &  Company,  Publishers 

New  York.         Boston.         Chicago.         London. 
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Ube  IFnMana  Xaw  School  s:s,rTr;r= 

department  of  Xaw      •      TOntverait^  of  InManapoUe  leading  to  the  degree  of  LL.B. 

Graduation  admits  to  State  and  Federal  Courts.    For  further  information,  address, 

JAMES  A.  ROHBACH.  A.  M.,  LL  B.,  Dean, 

III7.III8  Law  BriMii.  INMANAPOIW. 


We  are  now  working  on 
Fall  Vacancies, 

Early   registration   sectires 
maximum  benefit* 

^    , ^£>.TIIB^ff,fe               _      1 



Send  for 

**OUR  PLATFORM" 

for  \^U 

1  (  LARK  TCACHEHSAdLNCY  J 

B.F.CUffiK     ^      ^ 
378-388  Wabash  Ave. 
CHICAGO 

Teachers'  SouvenirsI 


THE  OLDIST  SOUVBNIR 
HOUSE  IN  AMERICA. 

The  Photograph  Souvenir  oar  own 
Invention — over  100  dw^i^nti 

Prices— 1  cent  each  and  upward- 
Diplomas,  Honor  and  Promotion  Cer- 
tlflcates  a  t-peclalty.  A  complete  line  of  closlngr  and  holiday  supplies.  Send  address  of  8  active  teachers  for  valuable  samples 
FREE.  thb  H.  G.  PHfLLIPS  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  HOUSE.  WiLUAMSPORT,  Pa. 


V[  A  AUFRQ     ^^VAMTEn     ^^P^^^^r  Vacancies,  Primary  and  Grammar  Grades, 

I  EMUnKHO     if  Wll  I  Clli  I4.00  to  I900;    High  School,  $450  to  $1,500;   Critic 

^^—  ==^  Teachers  in  State  Normal  Schools,  $700  to  li,ooo; 

Superintendencies,  $1,000  to  $2,500.    Good   positions  in  Colleges,  Seminaries,  etc.     Send  for 

Sixteenth  Year  Book.  == 

C.  J.  ALBERT,  THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS'  AOENCY,  FINE  ARTS  BUIIDINO,  CHICAQO, 

NEW   BOOKS   FOR   THE    GRADES   ISSUED   BY 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANT 


ARE  ATTRACTING  MUCH  FAVORABLE  ATTENTION-- 


WHY? 


{i; 


They  are  up-to-date  in  SchoUnhip  and  Method  of  PrcscntatioQ. 
They  arc  Superior  in  Mechanical  Make-up. 
They  are  Moderate  in  Price. 


TARR  A  MgMURRY'S  QEOQRARHIES. 

Vol.     I.   Home  Geography  and  the  Earth  as  a  Whole $0.60 

Vol,   II.    North  America .75 

Vol .  III.    Other  Continent!  and  Review (In  Press.) 

CHANNINQ'S  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  UN/TED  STATES, 

A  real  History.    Neither  a  list  of  events  nor  a  collection  of  anecdotes.    Con- 
nected and  logical  aocoant  of  national  development 10.90 

BLAISDELL-CHILD  LIFE  READERS. 

Primer,  fO^ 

Ist.    ChildLife 25       3d.     In  Many  Lands 10.36 

2d.     In  Tale  and  Fable .35       4th.   In  Literature 40 

Color  illustrations,  waterproof  covers,  carefully  graded,  well 
selected  literature. 

C.  MoLELLAN  ^  AMES  ARITHMETIOS. 

(Primary 10.35 

Based  upon  the  Psychology  of  Number.  <  Public  School .60 

(.Mental X> 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY  fei.  SJ^ 

NeTV  York  Boston  San  Francisco  -^-^-cy-^o 
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Preliminary  Announcement  i 

The  Pan-American  Buffalo  Line— ''AKRON  ROUTE"— 

Will  be  opened  from  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis,  Louisville,  and  Cincinnati  to  Buffalo  via  Colum- 
bus and  Akron,  over  the  Pennsylvania-Vandalla,  C.  A.  &  C.  and  Erie  Lines 

On  Sunday*  May  3thf  1901 

Mors  Particular  Announcements  regarding:  the  Pan-American  Exposition  and  relating  to  the  schedules, 
Train  Arrangements,  Tickets,  Rates  of  Fare,  etc.,  of  the  Pan- American  Buffalo  Line— 
''AKRON  ROUTE** -wiW  be  published  at  an  early  day. 

Ik^Zfo^kSZg^^^^   }  General  Passenger  Agents  of  the  Line 


NEW  YORK  STORE 


Bstabltsbed  1858. 
I  SOLE  AGENTS : 


Women's  Tailored  Suits  and  SItirts. 

Variety  is  the  kejnote  of 
our  showing  so  that  each 
woman  maj  choose  the 
style  that  suit^  her  taiite 
ami  figure  best,  and  be  bure 
of  fashion's  perfect  ap- 
proval. 


Prices  of  Suits 
$10  to  $65 


Prices  of  Sliirts 
$3.98  to  $55 


Pettis  Dry  Coods  Co. 

Surprise  Special.  Z.'S^^^lS'rSr:^"""'^ 

BENNETT'S,  38  E.  Washington  St. 

No  fancy  piices.  WHY  f  Hecautte  Gallery  Is  upxtairii.  Ground 
floor  roointi  rent  lor  taOO  per  month.  Upxtalni,  $25.  Then  In  It 
any  wonder  that  you  pay  C3  extra  on  a  dozen.  Simply  payin^r 
tlie  extra  rent,  if  yuu  sro  upKtaira  you  will  get  the  i<ame  work 
for  half  the  money.    Kemeraber  the  place. 

BENNETT'S,  38  E.  Washington  St. 

(Kexldent  of  Inuianapolt^  'il  year-H. ) 
P.  S.    Buttono  and  Uandt*  a  ttpecialty.    Klret-claKH  a{irent  to  can- 
vat*  for  them. 


LAW 


ANEW,    *^^ 
CLEARER 
METHOD 
OF  TEACHINR 


By   Correspondenee 

BaT<>8  time  and  money.  INDIVIDUAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE. >'RE>'AKE.S  for  bar PxamlnatlouH  anil  , 
Emctlcel'i  different  States.  Use  spare  hours  at  J 
oii.e.  BE'UN  NOW.  Write  for  catalogue. 

National  Carraspondtnea  Sahaal  af  Law, 

N.PCMN.ST.  INDIANAPOLIS. INP. 


The  JoM  HaicocI;  IM  Life 

mass. 


Organized  1862. 

Assets,  $16,889,953.00. 


STEPHEN  H.  RHODES, 

President. 
ROBERT  K.  EATON, 

Supt.  of  Acencie*,  Ordinary  Dept. 
ROLAND  0.  LAMB, 

V.-President  and  Secretary. 


Teachers  who  contemplate  working  life  insurance 
should  see  the  new  policy  of  the  Company. 
Qreatest  seller  on  the  msrket.  No  restrictions  as 
to  travel,  occupation  and  residence.  Absolutely 
non-forfeitable  after  the  h«cond  year.  The  Massa- 
chusetts law."  protect  the  policyholders.  Liberal 
contracts. 

WILLIAMS  &  FLICKINGER, 

State  AgentSf 

901-3-5  Stevenson  Building, 

Indianapolis,  Ind* 


Old  Telephone  2239 
New  Telephone  2515 


ornce  hours; 


(9  to  11  A.  M. 
1 2  to  4  P.  M. 


DR.  LILLIAN  A.  CROCKETT, 

249  N.  Pennsylvania  St., 

INDIANAPOLIS. 


STMMft^RERS 


Sand  Stamp  for 
Circular  


The  Bogue  School 
for  Stammerers.... 


433  N.  ILLINOIS  ST., 


INDIANAPOLIS 
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AD  VERTI8EMENTS. 

A   GOOD   ACQUAINTANCE. 
THE  INDIANIAN. 


[LafayetU  Journal,  Febraary  6,1901.1 
The  present  plan  is  to  gather  in  each  county  6f  the  State  all  the  looal  material  arailable,  and  Mr.  Blair  is  very 
carefully  going  over  the  ground.    He  is  well  equipped  for  the  work,  and  his  heart  is  in  it.    Very  little  of  ralae 
will  escape  him;  and  when  he  has  completed  his  work  of  gathering  and  arranging  and  publishing,  he  will  have 
done  a  public  service  not  often  achieved  by  any  man. 


'*We  wish  to  heartily  commend  THE  INDIANIA.N  to  all  who  are  interested  in  our  State  and  local  history. 
It  has  become  an  excellent  medium  of  both  preserving  and  disseminating  much  valuable  material  relating  to 
Indiana  history.  We  believe  that  its  department  of  history  stories  has  valuable  possibilities,  in  lines  aside  from 
its  historical  signifioance."— [Extract  from  the  official  report  of  the  Historical  Committee  of  the  Indiana  State 
Teachers'  Association,  December  29, 1900.] 
Mr.  B.  L.  Blair,  City: 

Esteemed  Friend- 1  have  your  complete  volumes  for  1899  and  1900.  You  may  conntinue  my  subscription  for 
1901.  

You  are  doing  a  work  for  Indiana  that  was  never  done  so  well  before,  and  I  shall  gladly  do  all  in  my  power 
to  aid  you  in  Hecuring  for  THE  IN^DIANIAN  the  public  favor  which  it  deserves.  I  hope  that  you  may  meet 
with  such  success  in  extending  your  subscription  as  will  place  the  magaslne  on  an  enduring  and  profitable  basis, 
and  thus  benefit  the  people  of  the  State  as  well  as  yourself. 

I  am  sincerely  your  friend, 
DANIEL  WAITE  HOWE. 

We  have  placed  upon  our  shelves  32,000  copies  of  back  numbers  and  have  on  onr  books  aboat 
6,000  bona  fide  subscribers.  The  gahering  and  publishing  of  historical  data  with  photographs,  and 
the  making  of  engravings  for  this  work  through  these  many  months,  have  cost  more  than  $20,000.00. 
Finding  ourselves  unable  to  f uilj  develop  this  work,  to  broaden  its  scope  and  increase  its  value  with 
each  number  without  additional  funds,  we  have  concluded  to  offer  1,000  shares  of  the  stock  in  this 
Company  at  $10.00  per  share  (par  value). 

To  each  person  subscribing  for  one  share  of  stock  ($10.00)  and  pajing  the  same  to  the  Treasurer 
of  this  Company  we  make  the  following  statement  and  asRurance.  From  our  experience  for  the 
past  two  years,  and  from  the  6,000  subscribers  reading  and  endorsing  the  work,  and  having  1,000 
interested  stockholders  throughout  the  State,  we  ought  easily  be  able  to  more  than  double  our  sub- 
scription during  the  current  year  and  to  dispose  of  all  back  numbers  on  our  shelves,  thus  making 
certain  at  least  a  159^  dividend  on  this  stock,  which  dividend  will  carry  your  subscription  to  THE 
INDIANIAN  perpetually,  thus  giving  you  the  magazine  without  further  cost.  Let  each  and  every 
stockholder  give  us  a  cordial  endorsement  and  local  help,  and  we  will  make  a  25%  dividend  at  the 
end  of  the  current  year. 

As  there  are  but  1,000  certificates  of  stock  for  sale,  all  checks  will  be  returned  after  the  first 
1,000  have  been  received  and  entered. 

THE  INDIANIAN  CO., 

B,  L.  BAIR,  Manager. 


THE  INDIANIAN, 

Indianapolis,  Ind, 

igor. 

I  hereby  subscribe  for Shares  of  Stock  tn  THE  INDIAhllAN  at  Ten  Dollars  (Sto.oo) 

per  Share  and  enclose  check  herewith  to  cover  same. 

Certificate  to  be  issued  to 

and  to  be  sent  to at 

Subscriber 
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AD  YERTI8EMENT8. 


TEACHERS 

Haadquftrtert  for  all 

MIIIERAL  WATERS,  DRUBS  AND  TOILET 
ARTICLES. 

SHORT,  THE  DRUGGIST, 

opposite  Grand  Hotel. 

((yiplfll    Fine  KEPAQtlNO, 
nibll  CLEANING 

mmm^^m^m  and  PBESSINO. 

THE 

TAILOR 


ORDER     YOUR 
SPRING  or  C— !4.rx    """"p'rV 


Suits 


SIMMER  OUI U  "^"r*    . . 

<— ^—i^-^—    ^^  mm  m  %^\J        Complete. 

yu  THE  BARNEY  SCHONFIELD  CO., 

XAILORe, 
104  B.  Market  St.  liemoke  Building. 


Best  Work,  Lowest  Prices. 
Telephone 
3  on  2697. 

mwiiiiDoisSt    INDIANAPOLIS 


NicoU  the  Tailor 


FASHIONABLE  TAILORING  at  moderate 
price".  Special  disconnt  to  Teachers  and 
StudenU,  35  jj   PBNN.  ST.. 

Indianapolis. 


Illustration  Taught  by  Mail. 

! 


WILLIAM  SCHOPPENHORST 


ALSO  SKETCHING,  DESIGNING. 

Prepare  quickly  for  profitable  work.  Hon- 
dreds  have  succeeded  by  our  methods,  and  are 
now  earning  good  salaries.  Takes  spare  hours 
only.  You  can  earn  from  f5.00  to  $10.00  per 
week  while  pursuing  your  studies.  We  also  offer 
valuable  prizes.  All  have  an  equal  chance.  Send 
us  10c.  in  silver  or  stamps  for  an  Electric  Carbon 
Album,  including  colored  deHigns  and  full  parti- 
culars. 

Beetric  Transfer  Co.,  202  Broadvai,  N.  Y.  City. 


ATTENTION 
TEACHERS 


MH.SS  Jarkraa  BoatovanL 


Do  joa  want  to  make  money 
durtnir  vacation  ?  1%  to  ISO 
per  week  easily  made  hand- 
ling our 

Treiicb  erayoiiette  Protniits. 

Absolutely  new  and  attractive.  If  you  want  to 
make  money  don't  miss  this  opportunity.  Write 
for  terms  and  prices. 

WHET8T0N  k  LITTLE  MRFB.  CO. 
Chicago,  ill. 

MILUNERY  for  TEACHERS. 

The  Teachers  of  Indiana  are  o  irdinlly  invited 

to  inspect  the  fine  line  of 

Spring  Hats  at 

B.  SAMUELS^, 

1 1 3  S.  UUnoU  StKct.  INDIANAPOLIS. 

The  risk  Teachers'  Agencies 

EVERETT  O.  Fi8K  &  CO.,  Proprs. 
4  Aahburton  Fl. .  BOSTON. 
156  Fifth  Av..  NEW  YORK. 

1505  Penn  Av..  WASHINGTON. 
d03  Kiob.  Blvd..  OHIGAQO. 

414  Oont.  BldR..  MINNEAPOIilB. 
4  Bvans  Dldsr..  OSKAIiOOBA. 
033  Cooper  Bids. ,  DENVER. 

420  ParrottBldg..  SAN  FRAN0I800. 
020  SUmaonBlock,  I«08  ANOBIJES. 


MERCHANT 
TAILOR 


"^  "^  sSS^T'"'*^*   Indianapolis,  Ind. 


CLARENCE  MARTINDALE, 

Architect 


32  Blackford 
Bldff. 


Indianapolis. 


$35.00,  and  of  latter.  SSO.OO. 


^ ,  . Kmlnently  BAtlBfACtorr  to 

teAchere,  editors,  bankeni  a<  d  buiilneHS  men  generally.    Pnr- 


uuMvd  by  Indiana  National  Kank,  Indianapolis,  because  of  Its 
irraduated  line  spacer,  and  Its  tabulating  attachment,  readily 
arranerlnii:  tbe  oolumns  of  figured. 

DIXON  EDGERTON,  Manager,  Indiana  Branch. 
136  E.  Market  Street.  INDIAN APOIilS. 

TYPEWRITINQ  BY  TOUCH 

SHORTHAND  AND  TELEORAPHY 
BOOKKEEPINO  AND 

MODERN  OFFICE  METHODS 


Sanderson  School 

BIf  Foir  Mldloi,  coraer  WastkittM  wtt 
MerMn  Streets       .  .       INDUNKPOUS 

PRACTICAL  BUSINESS 

SCHOLARSHIPS  WON.  NOT  BOUGHT 
QRADUATINQ  STUDENTS 
GUARANTEED  POSITIONS 
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Experimental    Chemistry 

By  LYMAN  C.  NEWELL,  Ph.D.  (Johns  Hopkins) 

Instructor  in  Ch$mistry  at  the  State  Normal  School^  Lowell^  Mass, 


Cloth,  illustrated,  435  pages.    Price,  $1.10 


THIS    BOOK  takes   the   middle   ground  between   the   purely 
quantitative,  experimental  text  which  is  of  value  for  mental 
discipline  only,  and  the  general,  descriptive  work  which  tells 
everything  and  leaves  the  pupil  to  jplsy  the  part  of  sponge. 

IVHAT  INDIANA  TEACHERS 
SAY  OF  THIS  NEIV  BOOK: 


PRES.  W.  E.  STONE.  Late  Professor  of  Chemistry.  Purdue  University.  LaFayette.  Ind.:  NewelKs  Chemistry  has  many 
«xcellem  features.  The  matter  is  presented  very  clearly  and  Is  evidently  evolved  from  the  actual  experience  of  the  author. 
The  experiments  are  well  chosen  and  explained  so  fully  that  there  ou^ht  to  be  few  failures  In  their  performance. 

SHERMAN  L.  DAVIS,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Indiana  University.  Bloomlngton,  Ind.:    I  find  the  subject  matter  well 
chosen.    It  is  well  put  tog;ether  and  scientifically  interpreted.    The  book  seems  to  be  admirably  fitted  for  the  work  Jo-  ■  ■— ■^«   ..i^    ■     .w^t^ 
chemistry  In  primary.and  secondary  schools. 

W.  O.  EMERY,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Wabash  Col'ege,  Crawfordsville.  Ind.:    It  is  very  clearly  and  cojt 
and  admirably  adapted  to  hlf^h  school  work. 

J.  H.  JEFFREY.  Teacher  of  Science.  High  School.  La  Porte.  Ind.:    I  consider  it  the  best  elementary  chei. 
seen.    I  recommended  it  for  adoption  and  we  now  have  ft  in  our  schools.  *      "■-«>>;  _^ 

A.  G.  McGregor,  Superintendent  Schools.  Rushville,  Ind.:    It  is  a  departure  from  the  purely  spectacular- test- tubery       -^^ 
sort  of  chemistry  and  Is  a  scientific  treatment  of  the  subject.  .  *^t*^ 

GLENN  CULBERTSON,  Teacher  of  Science,  Hanover  College.  Hanover.  Ind.:  Excellent  and  comprehensive,  and 
above  all  practical.    It  should  meet  with  the  hearty  approval  of  all  chemistry  teachers. 

JOHN  A.  HILL.  Department  of  Chemistry,  Hijjh  School,  Peru.  Ind.:  Newell's  Chemistry  which  you  recently  sent  me 
embodies  what  I  believe  are  the  essentials  of  chemistry  for  beginners  in  that  science.  It  pleases  me  betterthan  anything  I  have 
yet  examined. 

EL  WOOD  MORRIS,  Teacher  of  Science,  High  School,  Greenfield.  Ind.:    I  find  that  it  Is  just  what  I  have  been  wanting. 

G.  A,  ABBOTT,  Department  of  Chemistry.  Manual  Training  High  School.  Indianapolis,  Ind.:  I  have  examined  the  book 
•with  unusual  Interest  and  I  am  highly  pleased  with  it  It  appears  to  be  a  happy  combination  of  the  Inductive  and  deductive 
methods. 

.    NATTIE  CRAFT,  Teacher  of  Science.  High  School.  Franklin,  Ind.:    I  am  more  pleased  with  it  than  any  other  book  of  ; 

the  kind  I  have  examined.  * 

r 

E.  W.  LAWRENCE,  Superintendent  Schools.  West  LaFayette.  Ind.:    It  is  among  the  best.  If  not  the  best,  elementary  ^ 

chemistry  I  have  examined. 

A.  J.  BIGNEY,  Teacher  of  Natural  Science,  Moore's  Hill  College, Moore's  Hill.  Ind.:  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  it.  I 
consider  it  a  most  valuable  text.    The  questions  are  excellent  for  stimulating  thought  and  investigation. 

W.  F.  JL.  SANDERS.  Teacher  of  Science.  High  School,  Connersvllle.  Ind.:     I  think  it  is  especially  adapted  to  our  wants. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INCITED  ^y" 

D.   C.    HEATH    &    CO.  nSWabashAve-.CHICAGQ,---' 
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AN  ORDER  FROM  LOUISVILLE,  KY^ 
March  6,  t9W. 

270  First  Days  in  School      Si^art  &  Coe 

1166  New  Education  Readers,  Book  I 

Demarest  &  %n  Sickle 

\\66  New  Education  Readers,  Book  II 

Demurest  &  ^an  Sickle 

1020  Our  Little  Books  for  Little  Folks 

Crosby 

50  Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet    -   Cathcart 

100  Stories  for  Qiildren      -.   -    -      Lane 

1050  Geographical  Nature  Studies     Payne 

215  Book  of  Tales      -    .     -     -     Sainton 

775  Old  Greek  Stories    -    -    -    "Baldwin 

910  Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold   Bald<win 

676  Home  Geography    -    -    -    -    Long 

335  Fairy  Stories  and  Fables     -  'Sald<win 

100  First  Reader Harper 

46  Golden  Book  of  Choice  Reading 

Caihcart 


We    cordially    invite    Cofrcspondcnce  regarding   **Suppk- 
mentary  Reading/^ 
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